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UHITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

DMrid  of  Kenladcy,  set. 
,,.^jj^.  Be  it  behembebed,  That  on  the  fourth  <la;  nf  June,  iii  the 
j  SEAL.  \  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twcntv-rour, 
"-' — *-'  and  in  the  fortj-eighth  jear  of  the  indeperdencp  of  the  United 
States,  Humphrey  Marshall,  a!  the  said  dialrict,  dcpositetl  in  this  office,  the 
title  ola  book,  the  right  whereof  lie  claims  m  author  and  propKetor,  in  Ihe 
words  following,  to-wit: 

"The  History  of  Kentackj.    Exliibiling  an  aeccnnt  of  the  modem  dis- 
covery; eetllement;  progrrnive  improvenient ;  civil  and  roilitarv  transac- 
tions: and  present  state  of  the  conntrj.    In  two  Tolumes.   By  H.  Marshall.'* 
In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "An 
act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copissof  maps,cliar(s, 
and  books,  to  the  nnthors  and  pn>j)netors  of  such  copies  dtirinfi;  the  times 
therein  mentioned ;"  and  also  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  supplementary  to  an 
act,enti(lpd  'An  Bctfortheencourafementofleamin);,  by  securing  Ihe  copies 
of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  aathors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies 
during  tbc  times  tiierein  mentioned,'  and  extending  the  beneCts  thereof  to 
the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints." 
JOHN  H.  HANNA, 
Clerk  of  the  District  ofKeufuckr. 
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[BY  THE  AUTHOR. J 


l*]FEtvE  years  have  ela{>aed  sinoe  I  determined  to  write  and  publish  % 
kistory  of  Kentucl^y ;  and  nearly  that  term  has  expired',  posterior  to  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  first,  of  two  volumes,  which  were  intended  to  comprise  the 
work.  Why  it  was  not  accomplished,  needs  no  explanation  at  this  time. 
Adhering  to  the  original  design,  its  execution  has  been  attempted,  by  revising 
the  former  volume,  extending  it  to  500  pages,  and  writing  a  second,  of  equal 
size.  Which  are  respectfully  offered,  to  the  pxqfl£  of  jlentucky, — and 
of  which,  it  is  hoped  they  may  profit. 

The  former  Introduction,  will  accompany  this  edition — ^it  appearing  still 
appropriate,  and  expressive  of  my  sentiments. 

Viewing  the  preface  to  a  book,  as  a  kind  of  antechamber^  where  the  author, 
and  his  readers  meet,  to  hold  free  conference ;  in  which  the  former,  if  he  can^ 
is  to  prepare  the  latter,  for  a  favourable  reception  of  what  he  is  about  to  offer 
them ;  this  will  be  so  employQjJ :  but  without  an  apology  for  ray  own  defects. 

Believing,  nevertheless,  that  the  motive  with  which  anv  thing  is  clone,  must 
always  make  an  essential  constituent  of  its  merit,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  puBLtc  UTILITY,  has  been  the  predominant  object  of  my  labou^  While.. 
the  wisest  of  books,  teacheth,  that — ''no  man  lighteth  a  candle,  and  putteth 
it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  table,  that  it  may  give  light  to  those  in  the  house." 
The  parable  in  the  text,  it  will  be  perceivedj  may  End  an  easy  solution  in  the 
publication  of  a  book,  by  its  author..  If  it  manifests  vanity,  so  it  does  also 
benevolence— especially,  when  the  paramount  design  is,  to  diffuse  &for£dationy_ 
as  the  candle  doth  light  to  the  household. 

That  history  has  not  been  more  beneficial  to  mankind,  than  there  is  reason 
to  conclude,  from  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  has  been,  is  not  merely  be- 
cause men  seldom  profit  by  the  experience  of  others*— but  also,  because,  from 
the  intrinsic  difficulties  in  the  case,  it  has  seldom  been  written  in  republics  of 
a  peaceful  character,  or  especially,  where  their  civil  transactions  lurnish  its 
subjects,  until  after  both  its  precepts,  and  examples,  have,  in  a  ?reat  mea-  . 
sure,  lost  their  application  and  effect.  While  military  annals,  filled  with 
different  topics,  having  no  such  diBculties  to  encounter^  are  readily  supplied ; 
and,  accordingly,  everv  where  furnished. 

Xfae  history  now  offered,  is  in  some  of  its  mtaterial  parts,  an  experiment, 
and^  may  hereafter  become  an  example.  Allusion  is  made  to  those  parts, 
which  apply  to  the  constitutions,  and  the  laws :  and  whjch  are  predicated 
upon  the  assumption,  that  our  government  is  but  in  its  infancy — that  it  has 
much  to  reform-^and  that  the  only  way,  by  which  it  can  attain  perfection,  is, 
impartially  to  detect  its  errors,  see  whence  they  floW)  and  then,  with  a  sound 
discernment  and  l^nest  intention,  correct  them. 

Another  reason,  why  histoiv  has  not  imparted  all  its  benefits  to  mankind,, 
is,, that  it  is  not  sufficiently  read  by  adequate  numbers,  to  produce  a 
general  opinion  of  practical,  moral,  and  political  results.  While  its  place,  if 
occupied,  is  supplied  by  newspapers — ^whence  are  propagated  every  kind  of 
opinion ;  of  course,  not  only  those  which  are  correct,  but  as  frequently,  those 
vdiioh  are  entirely  the  reverse — ^when,  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  right  from 
the  wrong,  some  previous  reading  of  a  more  general  nature,  seems  to  be  jio^ 


Jjf'  PREFACE. 

cessarj.  Not  that  history  is  infallible,  or  newspapers  unuseful :  but  the  (oth 
mer,  being  written  under  the  direction  of  one  will,  is  more  likely  to  be  con-» 
sistent;  and  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  facts,  presents  more  extensive  views. 

Again,  history,  although  it  treats  of  recent  occurrences  in  ou^*  own  country, 
in  ever  so  proper  a  manner,  yet  owing  to  prepossessions,  of  a  personal  or  party 
nature,  may  fail  of  its  merited  attention,  and  effect.  The  author  is  either 
somebody,  or  nobody*  Jf  the  former,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  he  has 
belonged  to  one,  or  the  other,  of  the  parties,  which  at  different  times,  hav0 
agitated  and  divided  the  state,  or  the  United  States :  and  then,  he  will  bo 
suspected  of  partiality,  and  his  book  read,"  by  opponents  at  least,  with  a  jea- 
lous and  suspicious  eye*  But  to  exercise  any  judgment,  the  most  impartial 
q,uthor  must  discriminate  between -right,  and  wrong;  and  award  his  decisions 
accordingly.  If  he  exposes  the  leaders,  or  the  principles  of  a  party — adhe- 
l^nts  and  followers  are  offended.  Those  who  are  wrong  however,  and  espe- 
cially if  they  have  power  on  their  side,  T;€ifu8e  to  yield  their  opinions,  or  to 
correct  their  course — while  they  all  joiii  to  blast  the  author,  that  they  may 
suppress  his  book. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  history  is  read  by  one  portion. of  the  community, 
not  to  be  studied  for  information  or  improvement,  but  to  be  criticised  and  exe- 
crated }  because, it  does  not  promote  the  party  purposes,  of  a  possible  majority^ 

Reasons  analagaus  to  those  expressed,  exist  in  every  popular  government, 
against  writing  a  history  of  the  last  half  century — [being  the  period  which 
inine  embraces.  A  large  number  of  the  individuals  who  figured  in  the  scenes 
described,  are  still  living ;  and  where  the  actors  aye  dead,  their,  immediate 
descendants  may  now  occupy  the  stage.  Suppose  the  author  to  possess  every 
requisite  quality,  and  qualification,  for  the  wo^k — impartiality  must  be  one  of 
them.  Admit  that  he  descends  to  the  delineation  and  exhibition  of  personal 
character.  He  would,  it  is  certain,  find  many  persons  whose  principles, 
talents,  and  amiable  dispositions,  it  wgre  a,plcasure  t<;>  recount,  elucidate 
and  record. 

To  treat  of  these  only,  would  prove  him  partial,  and  offend  the  rest  of  the 
same  party,  reciprocally.  But,  what  popular  favourite  could  bear  an  exami- 
nation of  his  political  conduct  for  twenty  years  past  ?  Suppose  one,  the  least 
excci^tionable,  selected,  his  course  retraced — his  measures  scrutinized — his 
motives  <leveloped — his  tergiversations  noted — his  inconsistencies  set  in  array 
against  him — his  pretensions,  feints  and  deceptions,  as  by  him  played  off  up- 
on the  peo})le  themselves,  shewn — and  the  general  selfishness  of  his  patriotism 
duly  e::posed :  to  most  honest  men  who  woTild  examine  the  portrait,  it  would 
be  reoulsive.  What  then  must  a  faithful  delineation  of  those  be,  who  have 
not  the  Gcround  work  of  a  good  moral  character;  and  hardly  a  virtue  with 
which  to  bej^n  the  picture  ?  And  yet,  such  there  are.  Consider  what  that 
history  would  be,  which  should  collect  and  display  the  transactions  of  such 
men  to  public  view.  Not  that  I  have  attempted  the  task.  On  the  contrary, 
deeininsr  it  expedient  to  decline  personal  history -»-since  the  prevalence  of  par- 
ty feelings;  although  to  the  generality  of  the  readers  of  the  histories  of  other 
countries,  peculiarly  interesting  and  agreeable;  and  which  might  have  beeii 
made  entertaining  in  this;  yet  the  defect  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  history 
ofKcntucky. 

Ft  ui's,  I  '«avt  Qught  H  com])fUsa'ion — to  myself,  in  the  r'»flection  that 
in '.v'dna'  leace,  and  compl-iccMC  of  mind,  Were  left  unmolested — und  to 
the  re.^dc  r,  that  even  the  "iiihry  of  the  ^vorkwas  enhanced  by  substjt.  ting 
tho  rcfl'ihs  •  *'p»ih'ic  1el>hfrati'»n,  lode  nil- if  pcrso»»al  occuTenr.es  That, 
in  f  wt,  th  fsirway  of  estimating  the  ical  character  o!  a  fhik  ''kopi',,  is  by 
U'  dc^tsiudi  sg"  ih  Jr  Constitution  of  governm  nt  the  spirit  of  th<'ir  legisla- 
tion-, and 'hv  genius  irtlieir  iMstitu;".o;>«,'  whi^ethe  better  part  of  historyj^ 
lies  »ii  :ri^'in'<  to  t-.t^^-.-  afairViful  representation;  rath'^r  than  in  retracing  th^ 

^teps  wluQh  led  to  them,  farther  than  illustration^  demand. 
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• 

Ui  the.  composition  of  the  work,  the  materials  have  been  drawn,  from  con- 
yersations  with  tiie  iirst  settlers — my  own  observations  and  experience-— 
Burck's  History  of  Virginia — Bi,one*s  Narrative  of  1784,  by  Filson ;  and 
public  documents  of  various  descriptions,  to  which  I  have  had  access. 

The  part  relative  to  the  late  war,  relies  principally  for  the  facts,  on 
M'Afee's  "History  of  tne  Late  War  in  the  Western  Country.'*  Other  satia- 
fiictory  documents  supply  the  rest  of  the  narrative  with  ample  authority. 

The  epitome  of  ihe  ancient  hihtory)  and  ariiiqiiities,  of  Kentucky,  &c.  in* 
troduced  into  the  first  volume,  is  the  production  of  Professor  Ranaesque^ 
and  which  it  is  hoped  will  more  than  recompeare  tor  the  matter  v.  has 
displaced — without  ^^inisbing  the  interest  in  the  histoiy  of  recent,  and 
present,  times 

In  relation  to  the  individuals  implicated  in  the  different  irUrigum^  carried 
on  in  Kentucky,  their  exposure  was  demanded,  by  every  right  ^)f  justice, 
and  every  principle  of  utility.  While  care  has  been  taken,  to  introduce  no 
name  not  previously  before  the  public — nor  of  those  whicn  were,  iiaa  means 
been  used  to  render  any  conspicuous,  against  whom  the  alleged  offences 
could  not  be  established  in  the  plenitude  of  historical  evidence. 

Hence  the  developments  commenced  in  the  first  volume^  have  been  con- 
cluded in  the  second. 

It  remains  only  to  say,  that  whoso.^ver  would  form  an  impartial  opinion  of 
the  work,  or  profit  by  i^s  contents,  shoulil  first  read  it,  and  then  estimatt:  it) 
as  a  whole  design,  rather  than  try  its  several  par's-  "Yy  the  matter,  more 
than  the  manner — not  omitting  to  include  its  main  o'ljert,  RFPonMATioN,  iu 
che  estimate:  and  then,  beibre  he  heartily  condemn^  it,as6urr*  himself,  thdit  he 
cou}d  \vrite  a  better,  on  the  same  subjects,  and  und^  similar  circuoi^uuic^i^ 
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It  is  now  thirty-seven  years  since  the  first  permanent  settlements  wen 
made  in  Kentucky.  Many  of  the  early  adventurers^  and  first  inhabitdnti^ 
{lare  disappeared,  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  or  the  incidents  of 
Indian  hostility ;  ana  others  best  acquainted  with  the  origin,  rise,  and  pro* 
^ess,  of  its  improvement^  verging  fast  to  the  silent  grave.  Facts,  and  circum* 
stances,  which  may  now  be  attested  by  the  livings  in  a  few  y-ears,  could  onljr 
be  reported  upon  the  faith  of  tradition.  It  is  always  desirable^  thattiie  historian 
should  be  able  to  ascend  to  the  sources  of  evidence,  and  thence  to  deduce  his 
details.  An  important  advantage,  which  a  history  of  Kentucky^  now  writ« 
ten,  will  have  over  one  that  should  be  deferred  for  a  number  of  years,  is,  that 
its  narratives  may  be'  attested  or  corrected,  by  living  witn£88£S. 

Being  myself  a  resident  of  Kentucky  for  more  than  thirty  years^  and  having 
occasion  to  witness,  or  to  be  well  informed  of,  pasiiing  events ;  considering 
that  it  may  be  useful  for  the  present,  and  future  ages,  to  perpetuate  the  memo- 
ry of  the  most  important  of  those  events ;  and  not  knowing  that  any  other 
individual,  with  the  same  means  of  information,  has  it  in  contemplation  to 
write  a  history  of  Kentucky-^I  have  determined,  with  my  feeble,  but  best 
abilities,  to  present  my  coiintrj^men  with  one,' which  may  be  characterised,  topo* 
graphical,  biographical,  political,  civil,  and  military.  These  topics  are,  it 
is  believed,  sufficiently  copious  to  embrace  the  great  objects  of  history ;  and 
to  admit  of  all  that  variety,  and  detail,  which  constitute  the  amusement,  and 
the  utiJitj,' of  bistortcaJ  compoaitjon. 

There  is  not,  probably^  any  thin^  which  more  distinctly  marks  the  diffe«. 
fence  between  savage,  and  civilizea  states,  than  the  want,'  or  possession  of 
history.  Mere  savages,  have  no  historical  records — ^while  nations,  the  least 
civilized,  seem  to  possess  some.  The  desire  of  preserving  memorials  of  in- 
teresting eventsymust  be  one  of  the  most- universal  emotions  of  the  humanr 
heart ;  since  we  are  taught  to  believe,'  that  all  nations,  in  proportioii  to  the' 
information  which  they  have  acquired^  and  the  means  of  display  which  they, 
possessed,  have  exhibited  evidences  of  its  existence.  Some  in  the  knotting  o( 
a  string ;  some  in  the  coarse  painting,  or  rude  sculpture,*  found  in  council 
houses,  their  places  of  worship,  on  their  warlike  instruments,  of  domestic 
ntensils.  Some  have  been  seen  to  raiite  up  huge  piles  of  stones,  destitute  of 
art ;  some  to  rear  simple  pillars ;  others  to  erect  obelisks,  towers,  pyramids ; 
and  (to  denote  subsequent,  or  less  important  events,)  inscribe  on  these,  hiero- 
glyphic characters — the  first  rude  essays,  it  is  thought,  in  the  art  of  writing.    . 

The  invention  of  alphabetical  letters  may  well  be  considered,  as  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  progress  of  the  arts,  were  they  only  ^used  in 
the  composition  of  history :  because  they  so  far  Surpass  in  facility  of  fabrica- 
tion, accuracy  pf  delineation,  and  durability  of  existence,  (including  the  ease, 
of  renewal)  all  other  modes  of  transmitting  to  future  times,  the  memory  of 
past  events.  Hence  all  nations  who  have  learned  the  use  of  letters,  have 
written  histories. 

The  number,  and  species,  of  these,  have  been  greatly  mnltiplied,  as  letters 
have  been  more  and  more  cultivated,  and  a  freer  expression  of  knowledge 
obtained,  by  the  improvement  of  paper,  and  the  invention  of  the  printing  press. 

History,  to  be  useful,  should  be  authentic.  It  should  also  preserve  the 
series  of  the  events,  which  it  records — and  it  should  record  all  those,  which 
lire  susceptible  of  a  moral,  religious,  or  political  application. ' 


Vm  INTRODUCTION. 

To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  read  the  histories  of  ancient,  long 
fexisting,  or  great  and  populous  states,  or  empires,  the  history  of  Kentucky  for 
the  space  of  thirty-seven  years  only,i»ay  seem  a  subject  equally  unworthy  of 
the  author,  and  the  reader.  But  when  we  reflect,  that  the  little  all  of  one 
man,  is  as  dear  to  him",  as  the  multiplied  treasures  of  another ;  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  that  to  the  people  of  Keutucky,  at  least,  the  history  of  their 
own  country,  will  be  an  object  of  no  common  interest,  or  faint  solicitude. 

How  far  the  history  about  to  be  offered  to  them,  will  answer  their  expec- 
tations, meet  their  wishes,  or  gratify  their  love  of  country,  will  depend  essen- 
tially on  the  materials  employed,  as  well  as  on  the  skill  and  judgment  of 
the  workman.  When  the  author  turns  his  attention  to  the  ancient  republics 
of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  oi*  contemplates  thq  modern  empires  of  the  world,  his 
mind  is  filled  with  a  Crowd/ of  interesting,  important,  and  brilliant  figures;  the 
mere  investigation  and  display  of  which,  would  give  animation  to  genius, 
sublimityJ:o  thought,  and  eloquence  to  style. 

Should  he  trace  the  revolutions  of  ancient  states,  and  develope  their  causes ; 
should  he  single  but  the  ambitious  demagogue,  >^ho  from  time  to  time,  deluded 
the  credulous  people,  under  the  mask  oi patriotism^  and  the  name  of  republi- 
can, and  thence  pursue  him  to  the  usurper,  and  the  despot,  ho  would  have 
full  scope  for  moral  reflection,  aiid  political  admonition :  while  the  picture, 
liiade  to  glow  with  the  most  ardent  passions  of  the  )iuman  heart,  could  not 
fail  to  produce  in  the  spectator,  a  coincidence  of  sensations  and  emotions. 

Again,  when  we  review  the  pride  and  pomp  of  authority,  and  the  insolence 
of  power,  in  the  kings  and  emperors  of  countries  once  free,  and  happy ;  and 
contrast  th*e  present,  with  the  former  state  of  the  people ;  the  master  with  the 
slave ;  indignation,  pity  and  contempt,  successively  take  their  tufn ;  and  re- 
quire but  the  simple  delineation  of  a  faithful  pencil,  to  give  interest  to  the 
portrait,  and  reputation  to  the  painter. 

To  this  scene,  add  the  sound  of  the  trumpet — the  parade  oT  arms — th^ 
clangor  of  battle-,  and  the  triumph  of  victory — and  you  have  subjects  for  the 
historian  and  the  poet,  of  themselves  sufficiently   affecting^   and  potent,  to' 
create  talents,  brighten  geniiis^  iflspire  the  historian,  and  fife  the  epic  muse. 

But  Kentucky!  brought  forth  in  obscurity;  lapped  in  simple  industry; 
raised  up  in  peace,  after  a  few  predatory  alarms,  and  simple  invasions  of 
savaHges ;  what  has  she  in  common  with  the  countries  just  reviewed  ?  What 
splendid  subjects  for  history  does  her  short  period  of  existence  display  ?  How 
j^all  the  historian  fill  his  empty  page?  How  shall  he  give  interest  to  his  nar- 
rative ?    How  shall  he  attract  attention  ?  How  reward  his  reader  ? 

Cease,  inconsiderate  enquirer ;  nor  think  the  field  barren,  which  has  pro- 
duced an  independent  state,  encircled  in  the  American  union.  Deem  not 
the  subject  destitute  of  interest,  which  involves  the  birth  and  infancy  of  a 
growing  nation,  who  may  justly  claim  a  high  destiny  in  the  federal  galaxy  of 
North  American  constellations.  Nor  has  Kentucky  been  without  her  warsj 
revolutions,  conspiracies:  She,  too,  has  had  her  generals,  statesmen,  patriots 
— ^and  traitdrs ! ! ! 

T-he  progress  of  imr>r6vemertt  is  here  strdngly  niarked — the  face  of  nature 
has  been  changed.  The  recent  forest  is  now  the  cultivated  field ;  the  bark 
hut  has  given  place,  to  the  elegant  farm  house ;  and  many  parts  of  bare  creation 
are  now  covered  with  populous  towns.  Here  learning  is  encouraged ;  science 
cultivated ;  the  useful  arts  cherished ;  and  labour  crowned  with  plenty, — 
its  bestvhope,  and  just  reward. 

Kentucky  has  her  moral,  religious,  and  political  character ;  themes,  equally 
Worthy  the  laborious  investigation  of  the  statesman,  and  the  faithful  record  of 
the  historian.  ,  These  shall  receive  my  most  sedulous  attention,  in  the  product 
tion  of  the  following  work. 

May  Ut^  181^. 
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My  enquiries  during  several  jears,  concerning  the  antiquK 
ties  of  the  western  states,  have  led  me  to  extend  my  researche 
over  the  whole  circle  of  North  American  antiquities,  and  com- 
pelled me  to  enter  the  dedalus  of  ancient  history. 

The  result  of  my  researches  may  he  given  in  a  more  ampl^ 
form  at  gome  future  period,  when  rendered  adequate  to  illMSr 
trate  the  interesting  primitive  periods  of  human  existence  in 
both  heppdspheres.  I  sh^l  nierely  j^ttempt  ^t  pic^sent  to  deli- 
neate the  first  rudiments  of  the  ancient  history,  involving  the 
revolutions  of  nature  and  nations,  in  that  central  part  of  Noi  tb 
America,  now  known  under  the  name  of  Kentucky,  and  sur- 
rounded hy  Virginia,  Tennessee,  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, extending  upwards  of  400  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
ffom  latitude  36  1-2  to  39  degrees  north. ' 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  ^JiatJoji,  mlgis^ons  and  annak  of 
the  American  nations,  all  the  sources  have  b^en  coii^ulted.from 
which  plausible  or  certain  in(ormation  nright  be. derived.  The 
evidences  which  they  £^oi;d,  si^d  in  the  following  order: — » 
1,  Features  and  complexions  qf  nations;  2,  their  languages; 
3,  their  monuments;  4^  their  religions;  5,  their  manner^;  6, 
iheiE. histories;  and  7,  their  traditions. 

1 .  The  white,  tawny,  coppery,  brown  and  black  varieties  of 
mankind  are  connected  by  numerous  links,  and  claim  a  com^ 
mon  origin ;  they  have  been  early  divided,  variously  separated^ 
and  occasionally  blended  again,  yet  preserving  a  sufficient  dis- 
tinction  tp  gui4e  us  in  tracing  their  successi^^e  settlements* 

The  white  men  becan^e  tawny  by  constant  exposure,  brown 
in  warm  climates,  coppery  in  cold  regions^  and  bltfck  in  the 
sands  of  India  an|}  Africa.  The  Mongol  features  had  origii^ 
in  the  deserts  of  Northern  4sia,  and  the  negro  features  in  those 
of  Soy  them  Asia  and'  central  A&icat  There  sure  Mongols  wil^b. 
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different  complexions,  white,  pale,  tawny,  yellow,  olive,  cop- 
pery, &c. ;  and  there  are  white,  yellow^  brown  and  black  ne- 
groes. Real  negroes  have  been  found  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
world,  except  Europe  and  JKTortb  America,  while  in  Africa 
they  are  confined  to  the  central  and  western  parts  of  that 
continent. 

2.  The  primitive  language  of  mankind  was  gradually  modi- 
fied and  divided  into  dialects,  which  became  languages  after 
producing  other  dialects:  their  mixture  has  produced  all  those 
which  have  existed  or  still  exist.  The  analogies  of  those  dia- 
lects, in  their  roots  and  most  important  words,  afford  the  best 
mean  to  trace  the  relative  parentage  of  nations. 
'.  3.  4.  5.  Monuments  of  arts,  traces  of  various  religions  and 
similarity  of  manners,  compared  and  elucidated  by  each  other,, 
are  of  high  importance  in  historical  investigation. 

6.  7.  There  is  such  a  diversity  in  the  ancient  history,  chro- 
liology  and  traditions  of  the  several  nations,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  fix  precisely  the  dates  of  naany  events;  but  we  may  trace 
Tjrith  a  bold  hand  a  general  view  of  their  migrations  and  set- 
tlements:  although  the  revolutions  of  the  earliest  empires  are 
involved  in  fables,  we  can  draw  even  from  those  fables,  some 
correct  inferences  and  true  events. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  plausible  choice  among  the 
various  chronological  tables,  even  of  the  many  texts  of  the 
Sepher  or  Hebrew  Bible,  and  not  easy  to  make  theiij  harmo- 
mze<with  the  contradictory  accounts  of  Berosus,  Plato,  Herodo- 
tus, Sanchoniato,  Manetho,  the  Hindoux,  Chinese,  &c.  I  shall 
not  attempt  it  at  present,  as  this  w6uld  require  too  many  dis- 
cussions, and  I  shall  substitute  thereto  mere  periods  of  time,  or. 
epochs,  which  may  be  composed  of  indeterminate  agos*. 
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Part  1 Pro  CVio, 


OB,  GEOLOGICAL  ANNALS  Or  THE  REVOLUTIONS  OF  NATU&i;  IK 

KENTUCKY. 


1.  Every  complete  history  of  a  country  ought  to  include  an 
account  of  the  physical  changes  and  revolutions,  which  it  may 
have  undergone.  \ 

2.  The  documents  for  such  a  geological  survey,  are  to  be 
found  every  where  in  the  bo\^els  of  the  earth,  its  rocks  and 
strata,  with  the  remains  of  organized  bodies  imbedded  therein, 
which  are  now  considered  as  th^  medals  of  nature. 

3.  The  soil  of  Kentucky  shows,  like  many  other  countries, 
that  it  has  once  been  the  bed  of  the  sea.  In  Jameses  Map,  the 
primitive  ocean  is  supposed  to  have  covered  North  America, 
by  having  a  former  level  of  6000  feet  above  the  actual  lev^K 
Since  the  highest  lands  in  Kentucky  do  not  exceed  1800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  actual  ocean,  they  were  once  covered 
with  at  least  4200  feet  of  water. 

4.  The  study  of  ^he  soil  of  Kentucky,  proves  evidently  the 
successive  arid  gradual  retreat  of  the  salt  waters,  without  evin- 
cing any  proofs  of  any  very  violent  or  sudden  disruptions  or 
emersions  of  land,  nor  eruptions  of  the  ocean,  except  some 
casua:l  accidents,  easily  ascribed  to  earthquakes,  salses  and 
submarine  volcanoes. 

5.  There  are  no  remains  of  land  or  burning  Volcartoes  in 
Kentucky,  nor  of  any  considerable  fresh  water  lake.  All  the 
strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  with  valleys  exCavated  by  the. 
tides  and  streams  during  the  soft  state  of  the  strata. 

6.  After  these  preHminary  observations,  I  *8hall  detail  the 
successive  evolution  of  <his  soil  and'  its  productions,  utider  six 
distinct  periods  of  tiftie,  which  may  be  compared  t#  the  six 
ept)ch&  or  days  of  cFeati|||,  and  'supposed  to*  h&ve  lasted  an 
iJidefinite  number  of  ages- 
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Ut  Period. — General  InundcUion* 

"In  the  beginning,  God  cheated  the  heavens  and  the  earth.^ 
"And  the  spirit  of  God  was  moving  over  the  waters." 

The  briny  ocean  covers  the  whole  land  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
United  States,  rising  above  4000  feet  over  the  Cumberiand  or 
Wasiotg  inountains,  and  5000  feet  over  the  limestone  region 
near  Lexington.  The  Oregon  and  Mexican  mountains  alone 
rise  above  the  waters  in  North  America. 

Gmdual  decrease  of  the  ocean,  by  the  decomposition  and 
consolidation  of  the  waters  in  the  formations  of  rocks  and  deposi- 
tion  of  strata.  The  rate  of  this  decrease  can  only  he  conjec- 
tured, and  is  rather  immaterial.  The  ocean  subsides  to  3000 
feet. 

'file  parallel  strata  are  formed  in  the  following  order,  or  near- 
ly: 1,  limestone;  2,  slate;  3,  sandstone;  4, freestone;  5, grit;  6^ 
pebble  stone.  They  are  not  always  superincumbent,  nor  co- 
existent: but  are  generally  horizontal,  except  the  four  last 
towards  the  Cumberland  mountains^  which  having  probably  a 
granitic  nucleus,  l^s^ve  ^ompe^e4  the  iiicumbent  strata  to  be- 
coi|ie  0b}iqu^}  or  §l^ht^  inclined  from  10  to  3Q.  degreos^ 

Sy  the  Qpe^tion  of  submarine  volcanopsj^  the  sfrata  of  coal, 
clay  and  amy gdalvid  are, formed  and  intermixed  at  various  in-, 
termittent  times  with  the  above  strata. 

Several  minerals,  flint,  quartz,  calcedpny,  onyx,  ovulites, 
marls,  barytes,  iron,  lead,  pyrites,  &c^  are  successively  formed 
and  imbedded  or  alternated  with  the  proeminent  strata. 

CuEATioif  OF  SEA  ANiMAbs,  fishes,^  sheUs,  polyps,  &c.;  th^ 
exuvia  of  many  pelagic  animals  become  buried  under  or-withipL 
the  strata,  where  they  exist  to  this  time:  they  belong  principal- 
ly to  the  genera  terebratiUa^  gonairema^  orthocera^  encrinites^  penr 
tremites^  farhinotiiesy  astreax  miHepera^  cyclorites^  mastremq^  faoo^^ 
sites,  &C^ 

2nd  PeriodB-^Emersian  cf  Mhnmtains. 
The  CumT>erland  c/  Wasioto  mauntains  emerge  from  "the 
sea,  whic^  sinks  to  the  level  of  1560  feet  above  its  actual  level, 
and  fdrma  peninsula  attached^o  the  ^egheny  Island  or  mouh^ 
tain.    The  schistose  formatioiis  pf  oceed  under  waters 
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The  Black,  Laurel,  Pine,  Log  and  Gelico  mountains  emerge 
successively,  after  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  an  idland 
sea  remains  between  them,  surrounded  by  sandy'tuUs* 

The  heavy  tides  and  rains  furrow  these  new  lands,  and  fdnn 
Valleys  through  the  soft  sandy  strata* 

Grass  and  reeds  grow,  vegetation  begins.  Springs  appear. 
Streams  begin  to  flow^  and  gradually  increase  in  length  as  the 
land  extends,  but  decrease  in  depth  and  bulk  by  the  excava- 
tion of  valleys. 

.3d  Period* — Emersion  of  Table  LaruUi 
Further  diminution  of  the  sea,  till  its  level  is  reduced  to 
1100 feet  above  the  actual  level,  and  aU  the  tablelands  and 
high  lands  of  Kentucky  become  uncovered. 

An  inland  sea  remains  over  the  Ohio  limestone  basin,  covers 
ing  part  of  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  extending  from 
the .  actual  mouth  of  Scioto  river  to  that  of  Salt  river.  It  ig 
bounded  W.  and  S.  by  Muldrow  hill,  or  the  ascent  of  the  cen* 
tral  table  land  of  Kentucky,  E.  by  the  Knob  hills  of  Kentucky 
and.  Ohio,  N.  by  the  Silver  hills  of  Indiana. 

Another  ioiand  sea  6Us  the  actual  Cumberland  basin,  boun^ 
ded  N.  by  the  Green  river  knobs,  S.  by  the  Cumberland  rnoun-^ 
tains,  and  open  t6  the  west. 

The  upper  Cumberland  sea  is  drained,  the  Cumberland 
river  flows,  forms  its  upper  vaUey,  the  Falls,  and  empties  into 
the  Gulf  of  Cumberland^ 

The  Ohio  flows  above  the  Scioto^  and  falls  into  the  largo; 
Limestone  sea;  a  long  and  narrow  straight  is  formed  below  the 
Silver  hills. 

Green  river  forms  its  valley,  &c.  All  those  streams  and 
their  branches  excavate  deep  yalleys.  The  Kentucky  river 
falls  into  the  Limestone  sea  below  Red  river.  '• 

The  knobs  are  formed  like  downs  on  the  shores  of  the  Lime-* 
stone  sea.  Muldrow  hill  shaped  like  a  wall  by  the  current^ 
beings  principally  <;pmposi^d  of  slate  schist. 

Sea  animals  still  living  in  the  Limestone  sea^  and  their  nxL*. 
Vias  imbedded  ia  the  last  limestone  sel^st* 
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Creation  of  land  animals,  insects,  reptiles,  ,bird3  and  quad- 
rupeds on  the  dry  land^. 

Vegetatiori"  increases,  a  Jhiri  soil  is  formed,  trees  and  shrubs 
begin  to  grow,  and  form  forests:  they  succeed  the  mosses,  reeds, 
grasses  and  maritime  plants  produced  in  the  second  period* 
Ath  Period* — Uhrainmg  of  the  lAmestone  Sea* 

Level  of  the  sea^  gradually  reduced  to  700  feet  above  the 
actual  leveL  The  Limestone  sea  of  Kentucky  drained,  but 
full  of  marshes,  and  muddy  swamps;  licks,  clay  £uid  marl 
salses,  &c. 

The  Ohio  river  and  its  branches,  Kentucky,  Licking,  Salt, 
Miaifii,  Si^i  excavate  their  valleys  in  the  soft  muddy  lime 
strata,  which  only  became  indurated  after  a  long  lapse  of  time. 

The  plains  and  glades  of  the  Cumberland  gulf  are  drained, 
and  the  sea  recedes  west  of  them,  to  the  alluvial  gravel  hills, 
formedunder  water,  between  the  actual  Cumberland  and  Ten- 
^iiessee  valleys.  ^ 

The  ^farvions  and  bottoms  begin  to  form  in^  the  valleys  and 
•gulfs,  by  the  attrition  of  the  strata  and  soil  conveyed  and  depo- 
sited by  the  streams. 

Animals  and  plants  increase  and  spread ;  the  sea  animals  be- 
come gradually  extinct,  whjl^  the  kind  animals  multiply  th^ir 
iiidividaals  and  species- 
Some  small  lakes  and  ponds  left  over  the  land.  The  sinks 
.and  caves  of  the  limestone  regions  are  formed.  A  soil  is  formed 
hj  the  decomposkioir  of  strata  and  the  decay  of  vegetable 
^substances. 

Creation  of  mankind  in  Eden^  in  the  highlands  of  Asia.— ♦ 
Adomiy  or  Admoj  etAdimo^  (first  rtian;)  and  Eve^  or  Evah^  (hfe;) 
are  the  parents  of  the  primitive  or  antedeluvian  nation,  called 
the  Ad&mites.       •         . 

This,fourth 'period  of  Kentuckkmhistory,  answeifs  .flicrefore 
to  the  sixth  day'  or  p?)riod  of  the  gpneral  creation.  The  ficsi 
tod  second  periods  of  creation  haying  produced  the  light,"sunsf 
staff,  planets^  and  the  eartl\  with  hef  pi^imitive  crystallized 
mountains,  risirig  from'  l6  to  30,000  feef  above  the  actual  ocean^r 
besides  the  bu/ning  volcanoes,  &c. 
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tjrreat  flood  of  Noah,  Nub,  Menu,  or  Nahu,  in  the  east^tm 
V*oiitinent,  which  may  have  reached  America;  hut  has  not  left 
any  evident  traces  of  any  such  violent  -convulsion,  (In  Ken- 
tucky at  least;)  the  organic  and  human  remains  buried  in  the 
^dII,  are  all  in  gradual  depositions. 

In  Kciitucky  the  ocean,  which  still  bathes  its  western  cor- 
ner, subsides  gradually  to  300  feet  above  its  actual  level,  and 
abandons  Kentucky  forever;  forming  merely  a  gulf  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

The  ;great  northern  inland  sea  of  North  America,  which 
included ^U'the  great  lakes,  and  extended  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,is  gradually  drained.  The.great 
lakes  with  their  outlets  and  falls  are  formed. 

South  of  Kentucky,  the  Gulf  stream  of  Mexico  deposits  th^ 
alluvial  ground  reaching  from  Louisiana  to  N«w  York. 

All  the  vaUeys  of  rivers  and  creeks  in  Kentucky,  &c«'Feceive 
their  j>f  esent  shape. 

Stratas  begin  to  consolidate.  The  -ponds  and  -marshes  de- 
crease; buttVie  saises  or  muddy  volcanoes  increase.  Vegeta- 
tion overspreads  the  ^oiL  Anima/s  muitipJy.  Earthquakes 
are  frequent;  some  strata  are  deranged  by  them. 

6th  JPeriod.-^Peleg^s  Flood. 

Great  volcanic^ruptions  of  the  sea  in  Europe,  America,  &c# 
with  awful  earthquakes,  convulsing  the  Atlantic  ocean,  West 
Indies,  Mediterranean,  &g..;  destroying  *many  countries  and 
men* 

*  The  ocean  acquires  its  actual  level,  aixd  the  American  coa- 
tinent  its  actual  shape. 

The  strata  become  indurated,  and  the  soil  finn  and  solid. 
|Lakes  disappear.  Springs  diminish,  and  streams  decrease  in 
bulk;  rains  are  less  heavy,  &g. 

Huge  animals  ramble  over  the  soil,  such  as  the  mammoths  or 
mastodons,  elephants,  megalonyx,  big  bears,  elks,  buffaloes, 
jaguars,  &c.;  they  form  licks.  Some  of  them  become  extinot^ 
their  bones  are  found  at  Big-bone  lick,  Drennon's  lick,  the 
Ohio  valley,  &c.  in  the  mud  oi:  alluvions. 
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OH,  HISTOmCAt  ANNALS   OF   MANKIND  IN  KENTUCKY*. 


CHAP.  I.— ADAMITES,  &c. 

Religion,  philosopby^geplogy^  history,  and  tradition,  eont^ 
Mne  to  teach  and  prove  that  jnankind  was  ci'eated  in  Asiay 
and  that  the  second  cradle  of  nianldnd  after  Noah^s  flood  was 
also  in  the  lofty  lands  of  Asia,  where  stioantains  and  peaks 
from  20  to  30  thousand  feet  high  (over  our  actual  ocean,)  arise 
airtong  table  lands  elevatecf  fronr  10  to  15/}00  feet.  The 
loftiest  table  lands  and  mountains  of  America  are  much  less- 
elevatedj  froita  6  to  22  thousand  feet  at  Utmost,  and  thby  are 
besides  entirely  volcanic^  unfit  therefore  to  have  hepn  the  cra- 
dles of  mankind.  It  is  an  evident  and  positive  fact  therefore, 
that  America  wias  populated  from  the  eastenl  contment  in  the 
first  instance. 

The  first  cradle  of  mankind  was  catferf  Eden,  or  Ibna,  and 
was  in«the  highest  land  of  Asia.  The  Adamites,  or  Antedelb- 
vians,  were  spread  over  the  extern  continent;  but  we  have  no 
positive  proofs  that  they  came  to  America,'  as  very  few,  if  any,; 
remains  have  been  found  that  might  be  ascribed  or  tracoS  to 
that  previous  eidstence  of  mankind.  I  shall  notventure  there- 
fore to  ofler  mere  conjectures  on  that  subject.  AH  the  Ameri- 
ca:n  nations  can  be  ti^ced  to  the  second  human  stock,  and  need 
Hot  therefore  be  dfeemed  descetidants  of  the  Adamites. 

The  second  cradle  of  mankind  has  i;eceived  inany  names, — 
Theba,  Tibet,  Meru,  Iran,  Taurus,  Ararat,  &c.;  all  referring 
to  lofty  mountains  of  Asia.  Noah,  the  second  parent,  monarch 
and  legislator  of  mankind,  was  known  to  all  the  ancient  nation» 
under  many  consimilar  names:  He  is  the 
Nub  of  the  Persians; 

M^uh  of  the  BiAdoux ; 
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'^a-naaih  of  the  Scythians; 
Ni-nuh  of  the  Assyrians; 
U-ra-nuh  of  the  Celts; 
l^e-non  of  the  Chinese; 
Me-non  of  the  Armemans^ 
Ac-mon  of  the  Atlantes; 
Me-nu  of  the  Egyptians; 
Oa-nes  of  theOhaldeans; 
Noch  or  Cox  of  the  Mexicans^ 
Noch  oc  Moch  of  the  Chiapans,  &C* 
The  three  sons  of  Noah  were  also  known  by  waiqr  GUKient 
nations  under  peculiar  najoes. 

The  principal  nations  of  the  eagtem  continent  which  have 
^contributed  to  people  North  America  and  Kentucky^  were 

The  Atalans  and  Cutans,  *  who  came  eastedy  through  the 
Atlantic  ocean; 

The  Iztacans  and  Oghuzians,  who  came  westerly  through 
the  Pacific  ocean. 


CHA?>  11.— -THE  ATALANS  A^T>  CUTANS. 

The  history  of  those  two  nations,  and  of  their  settlements  in 
America^  may  be  divided  into  five  periods,  as  fellows: 

\p  From  the  dispersion  of  mankind  to  the  firM  discovery  of 
America,  including  several  centuries* 

2.  From  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  foundation  of  the 
western  empires,  including  some  centuries. 

3.  From  the  foundation  of  these  empires  to  the  Pelegiaa 
revolution  of  nature,  including  several  centuries. 

4.  From  the  Pelegian  revolution  to  the  invasion  of  the  Izta- 
can  nations,  including  about  twelve  centuries, 

5.  From  the  Iztacan  invasion  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Atalan  and  Cutan  nations  in  North  America,  includiz)^  about 
thirty  centuries  to  the  present  time. 

1st  Period**--To  the  Diseaoery  of  Americom 
After  the  Noachian  revolution  of  nature,  mankind  was  spread 
again  over  the  earth,  from  Iran,  Aran,  Meru,  Sbioar  or  Cash' 
euTi  difiei^nt  names  given  to  the  highlands  of  Asta« 
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The  first  colonies  of  the  primitive  nation,  preferred  to  reside^ 
©n  mountains: — the  mounts  Shingar,  Hima,  Liban,  Ghaut,. 
ShensijLaos,  Alfay,  Cai^  Arat,  Cush,  Uraf,  &c.  in  Asia;  the 
mounts  Carpath,  Hemus,  Arcad,  Appenines,  Alps,  Pyrenees,^ 
&c.  in  Europe,  and  the  mounts  Atlas,  Samen,  Tigreh,  &c.  in 
Africa,.became  the  first  abode  of  nations,  who  gradually  spread 
in  the  plains. 

Several  empires  were  successively  established  in  Hindostaa, 
China^  Turan,  Persia,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  &c.  which  underwent 
many  revolutions,  and  sometimes  attaihed  universal  dominioa 
or  preponderance. 

The  nations  which  peopled  the  western  shores  of  the  eastern 
continent,  were  the  Gomerians  in  Europe  and  the  Atlantes  in 
Africa.  The  Atlantes  formed  a  powerful  empire  in  North 
Africa,  which  gave  laws  to  many  iiations,  such  as  the  Lehabim 
or  J-«ybians,  the  Phuts,  Naphthuhim  or  Numidians,  the.  War- 
"bars,  Bar^bars  or  Berbers,  the  Darans,  the  Garamans,  the 
Corans  or  Guanches,  &c. 

fa  Europe^the  Gomerians  divided  into  many  nations;  those 
that  occupied  the  sea  shores  were — 1st.  the  Pelasgians^  scat- 
tered'from  Greece  to  Ireland,  under  the  names  of  Tlrasians  in 
Thracia,  Arcadians  in  Greece,  Lestrigons  m  Sicily,  (Enotrians 
&c*  in  Italy,  Tubalans  in  Sf  aili,  Cunetaiis  or  Henetans  in 
France ;  Termurians  in  Ireland,  &c. ; — 2nd*  the  Celts,  or  Pat- 
lis,  who  became  Hellens  or  Yavanas  ill  Greece,  Meshekians, 
Ausonians  and  Ombrlans  in  Italy,  Sicules  in  Sicily,  Gaels  ill 
France,  Hesperi'ans  and  Gadelians  in  Spain,  Direcotians  in 
Ireland,  CumriCd  in  Scotland,  Feans  or  Feines  in  England,  &c. ;; 
— 3d',  the  Sacas,  who  became  Magas  in  England,  Saxons  and 
Rasins  in  Germany,  Etruscans  or  Tuscans  in  Italy,  Sicanians 
in  Sicily,  &c. ; — 4th.  the  Garbans,  who  became  Gyclop?  in 
Greece  and  Sicily,  Ligurians  in  Italy,  Gantabrians  in  Spain^ 
Bascans  in  France,  &c. 

All  those  nations  were  intimately  connected  in  languages 
and  manners.  The  Pelasgians  were  bold  navigators,  and  ven- 
tured to  navigate  from  Iceland  to  the  Azores  and  S^negak 

The  Azores,  Mad^st,  >  Canary  and  Caprerd  islands  were  tbea. 
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tinited  in  one  or  more  islands,  called  the  Atlantic  Islands,  wbi^h 
liave  given  the  name  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  were  first  popii* 
lated  by  the  Darans  and  Gorans  or  Western  Atlantes.  Iceland 
was  called  Pushcara,  and  was  not  settled,  owing  to  the  severe 
climate  and  awful  volcanoes* 

Numerous  revolutions  an4,invasi€ns  took  place  among  those 
l^ations,  until  at  last  the  Atlantes  of  Africa,  united  them  all  by 
conquest  in  one  powerful  empire,  which  extended  over  North 
Africa,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  part  of  Greece,  Asia,  &c.;  and 
lasted  many  ages  under  several  dynasties  and  emperors. 

It  was  during  the  splendor  of  this  empire^  that  America  was 
discovered,  by  some  bold  navigators  who  were  led  by  the  trade 
winds,  to  the  West  Indies,  in  a  few  days  from  th€^  Atlantic 
inlands.  They  called  them  Antila  Islands,  which  meant  be- 
fore the  land,  and  America  was  called  Atala  or  Great  Atlantes. 
— Returning  to  the  Azore  land,  by  a  north  east  course,  they 
extolled  the  new  country,  and  a  great  settlement  was  soon 
formed  in  Ayati  or  Ayacuta  (Hayti,)  and  ,ihe  neighbouring 
'continent  by  the  Atlantes* 

Qnd  Period.- — To  the  Foundation  of  Empires^ 

The  Atalans,  .or  American  Atlantes  spread  themselves 
tiirough  North  and  South  America,  in  the  most  fertile  spots; 
but  the  marshy  plains  of  Orenoe,Maranon,  Paraguay,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, as  well  as  the  volcanoes  of  Peru,  Chili,  Quito,  Guate- 
mala and  Anahuac,  prevented  them  from  settling  those  parts 
of  the  continent.  Many  of  the  subjects  of  the  Atlantic  empire, 
such  as  the  Tubalans,  Cantabrians,  Cyclops  and  Cunetans,  fot 
low  the  Atalans  in  Ameriiea,  and  beeome  tkeCutan  nations. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  trace  the  Ameneaji  nations,  who  have 
sprung  from  those  early  settlers,  owing  to  the  numerous  revo- 
lutions and' intermixtures  which  they  have  undei^one:  nor  is 
it  my  intention  to  give  how  a  complete  genealogy  of  the  Atalan 
and  Cutan  nations.  I  must  con^e  myself  to  North  America, 
or  even  Kentucky. 

The  Allegheny  mountains  were  called  Localoca«  Beyond 
tiiem  the  country  was  called  Great  White  Laod)  (Alahaswets^ 
Bhumi  of  Hind:)  ^nd  it  became  the  seat  of  ia  great  empire^ 
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ev  tbe  Western  Atlantic*  EKiipire*  This  included  of  coufse 
Kentuclqr^  but  extended  from  lake  Ontario  in  the  north,  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  Atlantic  shores  called  Locuta,  or  Lacha* 
cuta,  were  not  settled,  owing  to  their  ^id  soil,  lately  emerged 
from  the  sea*  This  western  empire  may  be  cklled  the  Atalaa 
empire* 

3d  Periods — Ta  the  Revolution  of  Peleg* 

The  country  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  it3  branches  was  the 
centre  of  the  Atalan^  empire,  and  its  metropolis  stood  some- 
where on  the  Ohio*  It  wa/s  diyided  in  several  provinces,  and 
ruled  by  ja  pc^werful  monarch  of  the  Atlas  family.  The  Atlan- 
tic monarchs  of  Africa,  Europe,  Atlantia  and  Atala,  often  con- 
tended for  supremacy,  and  the  Atalan  emperors  obtained  it 
once.  Theit  dominion  ei^tended  from  Ataja  to  Syria:  they. 
were  repulsed  in  Greece  and  Egypt.  The  African  emperors 
were  acknowledged  generally  as  lords  paramount;  but  they 
i^sided  in  Europe  as  often  as  in  Africa,  and  had  to  contend 
against  the  Titansj  a  Iranch  of  their  family  reigning  in  the  Alps, 

There  were  successively  many  Atlantic  emperors  and  mo- 
narchs, bearing  the  names  of  Ian,  Atlas,  Acmon,  Ouran,  Ilan, 
fiilvan^  Sanu  or  Satur,  Japet  or  Yudish,  Titan,  Neptune  or 
Naphtur,  Plut,  Evenor,  Oanes,  Derceto,  Tritan,  Huth,  Lucip, 
Rahu,  k^c.  in  both  continents,  who  were  often  at  war  with  the 
monarchs  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Scythia,  Iran,  and  Bharata  or 
Jiindostan. 

An  intercourse  was  kept  up  more  or  less  regularly  between 
all  the  primitive  nations  £^nd  empires  from  die  Ganges  to  tlie 
AjUssissippL  Crishna  or  Hercules,  and  Ramachandra,  two 
lieroes  of  India,  visited  Atala  and  the  court  of  the  western 
imonarcbs^  which  is  called  one  of  the  heavens  on  earth,  by  the 
holy  books  of  the  east* 

The  Atalans  were  •civilized  like  the  Atlantes;. lived  iii  towns; 
built  houses  of  wood,  clay  and  rough  stones.  They  worshipped 
the  sun  and  moon  as  emblems  of  the  Deity,  and  built  them  cir- 
cular temples.  They  knew  geometry,  architecture,  astronomy^ 
glypbic  signsf  or  writing;  the  use  of  metals,  agriculture,  &ab 
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■ 

*fhey  tad  public  games,  festivals,  &c.     Their  food  was  fleshy 
jBsh,  fruits,  roots  and  com  which*  they  brought  from  Uie  east. 

At  the  time  of  their  highest  prosperity,  a  dreadful  convul 
^iott  of  nature  happened  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  which  is  recorded  in  the  oldest  annals  of  many 
nations,  the  Hebrew,  Hindoux,  Chinese,  Mexican,  Greeks^ 
Egyptians,  &;cr  It  appears  to  have  been  occasicmed  by  simul* 
taneous  eruptions  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  which  sunk^ 
destroyed  or  convulsed  many  islands  and  countries,  and  among 
others  the  Atlantic  land,  of  which  the  volcanic  islands  A^oresy 
Madera,  Canary  and  Capverd  atre  the  remains. 

In  America,  the  Antilan  Tands  were  severec^  the  Carib 
islands  formed,  the  Atlantic  shores  inundated  by  awful  tides, 
and  many  countries  sunk  or  altered.  This  csttaclysm  is'the 
division  of  the  earth  tttider  Peleg,  the  flood  of  Ogyges  or  O^g^ 
the  Sanscrit  convulsion  of  the  White  sea  or  Atlantic  ocean. — • 
The  terror  occasioned  by  this  phenomenon  interrupted  the  inK 
tercoui;se  between  Europe  and  America.  The  Eastern  Atlan- 
tes 'thought  that  the  whole  Artierican  continent  had  sunk,  like 
the  Atlantic  and  many  Antilan  islands;  and  ftie  Atlantes  of 
the  interior  of  America  became  insulated  and  separ^kled  front 

the  Atlantic  empire. 

Aih  Period.- — To  the  Izfacan  Invasion* 

The  Atalans  of  North  America  became  now  divided  in  many^ 
States  and  nations,  such  as 
"    The  Apalans  or  Tlapalans,  scattered  from  Florida  to  Virginia.^ 

The  Timalans  from  Texas  to  Guatimala* 

The  Pocons  or  Locans  from*  the  Allegheny  to  Panama. 

These  divided  again  into  Golocas,  Conoys,  Nanticoes,  Zola** 
cans,Lom[ashas^  Popolocas,  Wocons  and  Poeonchians. 

The  Corans  from  Missouri  to  Mexico. 

The  Talegans  in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Virginia,  &c. 

While  the  Cutans  of  North  America  became  also  indepeni# 
dent,  and  formed  many  nations,  such  as 

The  AyacutanB  of  Hayti,  &c. 

The  Lachsleutans  of  Cuba  and  Alachuans  of  Florida^ 

The  Yututans  of  Mexico,  and  Yucuyans  of  Bahama. 


The,  Ardhuans  of  many  isl^ndsand  South  America* 

The  Tunicas  of  Louisiana,  -Tepenacas  and  Tohonacas  of 
Anahuac* 

The  Panucans  of  Texas,  and  Tanutans  of  Tennessee. 

The  Catabans  of  CaroUna  and  Florida* 

The  Cttzans,  Cuzadans  or  Quezedans  of  Tennessee  and 
Alabama*  • 

_  »  *  ^ 

All  those  Nations  were  often  contending  for  siipremacy;  ex- 
cept the  Islanders,  who  became  happy  peaceful  nations,  whence 
the  West  Indies  were  called  the  Fortunate  Islands  when  dis- 
*cpvered  again. 

It  appears  that  the  Talegans  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Apalans 
south  of  them,  were  two  of  the  most  powerful  empires  of  that 
period.  The  Apalans  had  many  provinces  or  tri^bes,  such  as 
the  Apalachis,  Apalehen,  Tlapafl,  Alatanaaha,  Ichiti,  Opalusas, 
&c. ;  and  were  often  at  war  with  the  Talegans. 

These  Talegabs,  which  we  found  named  Talegawes  or  Al- 
legbanys  afterwards,  had  dominion  over  a  large  extent  of 
country.  Their  several  provinces  were  situated  in  the  most 
fertile  regionsi,  such  as  Kentuckj^,  Ohio,  the  Kenhaway  valley, 
the  Illinois,  the  banks  of  lake  Erie  and  Ontario. 

After  some  centuries,  America  was  visited  again  by  the  na- 
tions of  West  Europe  and  Africa,  but  neither  frequently  nor  In 
numbers.  A  casual  intercourse  was  restored  between  the  two 
Continents.  The  Azores  were  visited  as  well  as  Madera,  but 
not  peopled  owing  to  their  active  volcanoes ;  but  the  Canary 
or  Hesperides  islands  were ;  from  thence  the  navigators  went 
to  Ceme  or  St.  Jago^  and  in  1^  days  to  the  Carib  islands. — 
About  this  time  the  Carib,  or  Galibis,  must  have  come  to  South 
America;  they  appear  ofCantabrian  origin.  The  great  na- 
tion of  Guarani  which  exteitded  all  over 'Guiana,  Brazil  and 
Paraguay  was  of  Daran  origin  and  previous  arrival.    . 

When  the  Arcutans  or  Fermurians  of  Ireland,  were  expelled 
by'the  Dannans,  a  tribe  of  Pallis  or  Ga^ls,  (after  many  revolu- 
tions in  the  island,)  they  fled  to  Ayacuta,  or  Western  Island  ot 
Hayti,  and  became  probably  the  Arobuac  nation. 
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Titl  tfien  all  the  inhabitants  of  Amertca  had  come  from  ttie 
cast;  but  now  a  great  invasion  took  place  from  the  west  or 
¥rom  Asia.  Pertiaps  these  Asiatic  natibns  had  crossed  the 
ocean  before  the  Pelegan  or  Ogugan  catastrophe.  They  are 
traced  to  the  north  *est  ciJast  of  America,  and  gradually  cam6 
in  contact  with  the  Atalaas  and  Cutans  on  the  Missouri  and  iA 
■ftnahqac.  1  shall  call  tb^Hn  litscan,  frolrt  their  ancestor  ktan 
btTi  P^iad.— Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Atalans,  Sfri 

The  Wars  which  happened  in  consequence  of  the  Iztacan 
invasions,  had  the  effect  to  annihilate  some  nations,  and  scatter 
many  other,  while  several  were  siibdiied  and  inborporiited  with 
ihcir  conquerors:  Kentticky  was  conquel-ed  by  the  Ulibecag^ 
Vhe  Huaslotos  and  Taensas,  thrte  Iztaean  itationsi  After  the 
■Successive  rule  of  these  nations  on  the  Ohio,  the  Siberian  na- 
tions or  Og  >pear  and  wagfe  war  oil  the 
Izt^cans  ani  ey  drove  away  to  the  sbutb. 
The  last  re  dans  and  Cutaos,  which  can 
be  traced  fc  iflicts  and  wtete  still  existing 
towards  15(  — The  Wocons  in  Carolina^ 
the  Homol'  ns  and  others  in  Georgia  and 
Florida,  th  (he  Wanticoes  ot  Maryland, 
the  Catabas  of  Carolina,  the  Cahuitas  and  Calusas  of  Alai>ama, 
the  Tunicas  of  Louisiana,  the  Gorans;  Coroas  or  Eacoros  of  thd 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Carolina^  California  and  Mexico;  besides 
iDany  nations  of  Anahuac;  &c.  ., , 
-Before  the  christian  ersi  a  casual  intercourse  w^  bispt  up 
between  the  two  continents.  The  Pheniclans  and  Gadeiiems 
traded  to  Americai  this  continent  was  known  to  tlie  maritime 
nations  of  West  Europe  and  North-west  Africa.  The  Numi- 
disms'went  there  2000, ^ears  ago,  as  well  as  the  Celts;  they 
frequented  Paria  and  Hayti  principally.  The  Etruscans,  a 
(lowerful  nation  of  Itely^  who  settled  there  from  the  Bhet^n 
Alps  about  three  thousand  years  ago,  went  to  America  and 
wanted  to  send  colonies  there,  hut  were  prevented  by  the 
CaKthageniahs.  This  intercourse  gradu^ly  declined,  Qwing 
t«  theit^imeroug  shipwrecks  and  warlike  habits  of  tbcCaribsi 


Iztaeans  and  Oguzians^  till  the  knowledge  of  America  bec^llhei 
almost  lost  or  clouded  in  fables  and  legends. 

During  tlie  decline  of  the  Atalans^  some  fl^d  to  Aoahuac  and 
South  America^  where'  they  founded  new  empires,,  or  eivilijsed 
itoany  n^tidhs,  such  as  the  Cholulans  of  AnahuaC|  and  the  Muy- 
se4s,  Puruays^Collaos,  Tiahuanaco's  aiul  Cojas  of  Sontb  Ameri- 
cas who  ascribe  their  ancient  ciyiliz^tlon  to  white  and  bearded 
strangers^ 

Thus  the  atocient  art§  and  science*  of  North  America  were 
transferred  to  the  Souths.  In  the  greatest  splendor  of  the 
Ata}£|.ji8  and  Cutans,  they  h^d  built  ajbore  one  thousand  towns 
on  th^  Ttatctsof  the  Ohio,  of  which  nearly  two  hundred  were 
in  Kentycky,  and  the  remans  of  above  otte  hundred  are  seen 
to,  this  clay.>  The  population  mu^t  have  been  as  great  as  the 
actual  one,  and  Kentucky  must  have  had  half  a  million  of  in- 
habitants at  least.  The  monuments  of  these  early  nations^are 
es^sily  ditstin'guished  from  the  subsequent  Iztacan  monumente^ 
by  a  g^ef^tCF  antiquity,  their  citpular,^  elliptical  and  conical 


CHAP.  IlL— HISTORY  OF  THE  IZTACANS. 

Tiaip:  annals  of  the  numerous  nations  who  claim  this  origin^ 
may  be  divided  into  five  periods  of  time.     , 

1.  From  th^  Izt^ah  empire  of  Asia  to  the  Iztacan  settfe'^ 
me^fits  in  America  and  Kentucky,  inchidipg  many  centuries.; . 

2.  From  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Katchez  empire,  including  about  ten  centuries.  ^ 

Z*  from  the  Nfl^tch^z*  empive  to"  the  Oghui^an  invasion,  in- 
cluding aboist  fi^  centuries*'  • 

4?  From  the  Oghuzian  invasion  to  th^  expulsion  of  the 
N^tch^  from  Kentucky,  including  about  five  centuries. 
.    5.  £^rom'theNatchez^ext>ulsion  to  tlie  present  time,  inchidin^ 
l^eChicasa  and  Cherokee  domlnibns  ito  Kentucky, — about  ten 

ce^tArie!^*  •  ^ 

X$t  Period* — To  the  Jno&sion  of  Kentucky.  r 

SooiMfter  the  form^on  of  the  great  Asiatic  empires  si  Iran, 
A^odhia,^  Yito^ay  China,  &c»  another  was  founded  near  tfae^ 
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Claspian  sea,  on  the  mountains  of  Qaf  or  Caucasus  a&d  Vlpula 
mv  Bactria,  which  was  successively  caHed  Aztula,  (strong  land) 
Aztlan,  Tula,  ToUan,  Turan,  &lc*  The  first  monarch  of  it 
#as  Iztac-mi^coatl,  (strong  head  snal^e :)  He  had  six  sons,  wfao 
became  the  heads  of  afi  niany  aations;  they  were 

!![e}htia  or  Cothvfa,  the  father  of  the  Colhuans,  &e< 
Tenoeh  or  Tenuch,  aBcestox  of  the  Tenuchs,&c. 
Olm^catl  or  Ulmecatl,  ancestor  of  the  Olnitecans,  &C> 
XicalancatI  or  Xicalhan,  of  the  Zicalans,  fec^ 
Mixtecatii  or  IjIi^Btecatl,  of  the  Tecas,  &c. 
Otomitl,  ancester  of  the  Oftomis,  &^. 

From  these  hay^  sprti'ng  all  the  liEtacan  nations,  scattered 
all  over  North  ^nieiica  and  part'  of  South  Ainei^ica. 

Many  other  empires  haying  hegun  to  rise  in  the  vidnity  of 
Aztlan,  such  as  those  of  Bali,  Scythia,  Thibet,  Oghuz,  the 
]2tacan  were  driven  eastwards,  north  p(  China;  but  soBEn^ 
fragn^ents  of  the  na^on  are  still  found  in  the  Cauc^ua,  inc^ 
fuch  as  the  Abians  or  Abass^ans,  AtticezecS,  Ci^^baj&ibs,  Cb^**. 
«ags,  Modjors,  &Lc,t  ^ 

The  six  Iztacan  nations  being  stitt  presse:^  ^oa  by  their* 
neighbours  the  Oghuzians,  Mo]guIs,£;c.  gradually  retreated  or 
^ent  colonies  to  Japan,  and  the  islands  of  ^the  Pacific  ocean  ^ 
Kaving  discovered  America  at  the  penliisula  of  Alasca,  during^ 
th'eir  navigations,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  caipie  Over  and  spread? 
;froiif)  Alasca  to  Anahuac,  estabUshii!ig  many  states  in  the  west 
of  America,  such  as  Tula,  Anlaqueniecan,  T^huajd^  Nabajoa^ 
Teopantla,  Huehue.,  an<J  ijaatiy  others^ 

After  crossing  the  mountains,  they  discm^ered  airf  followed' 
the  l)Iissouri  and  ^^^rkangas  riyers,  reaching  tbus  the  ]\(i8sissippi^ 
and  Kentucky, 

Sittf  Period.-f-rTo  (he  Fbtifidation  of  tKt  Katcktz^ 

The  (Mmecas  or  Hulmees  were  the  first  IztaCanH  #hb  vefr 
tared  to  come  to  Kentucky,  inhere  they-did  not  nakt  a  ■perma- 
nent settlement.  They  came  in  contact  with  tlie  TalegWitf, 
and  not  being  able  to  subdue  them^  they  left  the  <;ountry,  in- 
vkde ^Tennessee,  &c.  The  Winginas  and  Westoes  of  Caro- 
lina, as  weH  as  the  Yamassees  of  Georgia,  niay  be  remains  oi 
iiiiese  Olmecas;  but  the  bulk  of  the  nation  went  to  Anahuac^ 
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yrith  the  Xicalans,  having  made  an  alliance  with  tkeai^     The. 

!3(icalans  were  another  Ma^an  nation  who  had  come  dowp  the. 

Arkanzas;  meiMing  op  the  Mississippi  with  po^e^'ful  Ataktos^ 

•  such  as  the  Coran^,  Talagan^  &€•  they  joined  the  Ohnecas  ia 

a  confederacy^ainst  them* 

After  partly  settling  in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Georgia  and 
Florida;  th^j  were  both  compelled  to  go  to  Anahij^c,  which 
they  (e^hed  fronx  thie  nofth-^afit,  and  wb^re.  they  became 
powerful  in  tiojie. 

The  Otomis  w.e^e  the  mpsj:  ba^bq-rous  of  the  I^tacans,  being 
hunters  rather  than  citJtiyators,;  they  had  spread  gradually 
from  the  Missouri,  to  Anahuac,  in  the  rear  of  the  Xiicallans, 
under  the  napie^  of  IVJazahuas  or  S^ahas,    Hqashashas  or, 

■ 

Ozagea9  Capaha^  cgr  A^kan;^,  Otos  ^r  Huatoctas,  Mino-, 
was  or  Missouri  pr  Aypwas,  Pareotas  or  Nadoweissis,  Hua^.. 
tajstpor  Mandan^  ^c^  They  began  to  make  war  on  the 
iTalegans  of  llUnoi^,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  e^^d  the  Otos  appear, 
to  have  becoma  the  Sciotos  of  Ohio,  th§  Huasiotos  of  East 
Kentucky,  and  the  Utinas  of  Florida. 

The  Colhuans  and  Tenuchans  came  the  last  on  the  Arkan- 
zas,  and  settled  the  kingdo^is  of  Tollan,  Tula,  Huehue,  Co-. 
patta,  &c.  in  that  i^egion.  The  Atalans  and,  Iztacans  were, 
successively  at  war.oj  in  peace;  but  the  Iztacans  prevailed  at, 
last  in  West  Kentucky,  when  ay  th^  Iztacans  east  of  the  Mis-, 
sissippi  formed  a  confederary  agairxst  the.  Atalans;  this  wa^ 
the  beginning  of  the  Jf  atche^  dominion. 

During  these  struggles,  niany  peaceful  Atalans  left  the  coun- 
try and  went  to  Anahuac,  Ayati,  Onohualcoand  South.Ameri- 
ca,  wher^  tbey  became  legislators  and  rulers. 

3d  Period, — To  the  Oghuzian  Invasiqum 

The  NatcJiez  empire,  or  confederacy,  of  Iztacan.  nations, 
extended  from  the  Ohio  to  Florida,  and  from  the  Aileghenies  . 
to  the  Mis^ssippi;  west  of  it  were  the  kingdoni^  of  Capaha, 
Pacaha  and  Copatta,  (perhaps  onj^  one,)  ako  Iztacan.  This 
confederacy  consisted  of  five  hundred  towns,  and  many  tribes, 
such  as  the  Natchez,  Taensas,  Chitimachas,  Movila,  Yasoo3  or 
}Iia2ius,  aud  ipany  nK>re.    East  of  theon  were  the  Apalac)4^ 
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iMid  Cataba  confederacies,  and  north  the  Talegans  who  ha4 
retreated  on  the  nbrth  side  of  the  Ohio. 

The  nations  forming  this  empire  or  league,  were  civiUzed 
^d  cultivators;  they  %eca|Be  polished  by  their  intercourse 
with  the  Atalans,  and  borrowed  m^^y  customs  frorii  them* — , 
Xhey  worshipped  the  sun  and  fire;  but  did  not  build  circulat 
temples,  erecting  instead  pyramids  and  high  altars,  generally 
of  a  square  or  angular  form.  Each  tribe  had  a  king,  each  town 
a  governor;  but  the  Natchez  kings  who  were  called  Suns,  had 
the  stipremacy  oyer  all.  Agriculture  and  trade  were  welj 
attended  to*  M^i^y  cx>ntentians  and  revolutions  happened; 
but  the  Oghuzian  invasion  was  the  most  fatal. 

The  Siberian  nations,  which  had  spread  over  the  north  of 
Asia  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Oghuzian  empire,  hating  come 
to  America  across  6.eh^ing  Strait,  sought  milder  climates  by 
travelling  south|  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  civiU^d  but 
{ess  warlike  nations  of  ante^rior  origin,  began  to  wage  war  over 
them,  and  drive  thei^  gradually  further  south,,  towards  Florida 
and  Anahuac. 
^th  Period. — To  tJie  expulsion  of  the  JVatchez  from  Kerttach/^ 

At  thp  Oghuzian  invasion,  the  Taencas^  a  Natchez  tribe, 
occupied  West  Kentucky,  the  Huasiotos  were  in  East  Ken- 
tucky^ and  some  Talegansr  still  held  the  bank3  of  the  Ohio,  &c* 

The  Cherokees  or  Zulocans,  an  Atalan  nation  dwelling  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  b^ing  driven  by  the  Oghuzians,  came  to 
Kentucky  ^d  Tennessee,  and  settled  at  lagt  after  many  wars 
in  the  mountains  of  Carolina,  whe^  they  became  a  nation  of 
humting  mountaineers^  £^nd, gradually  destroyed  the  Huasiot*. 
Q^tion  of  the  Cui{)berland  n^ountains* 

The  Shawanees,  an  Oghuzian  tribe,  caii^e  then  in  contact 
with  the  Natchez  and  expelled  them  from  Kentucky,  which 
they  occupied  for  a  long  time. 

The  Tal^ans  north  of  the  Ohio,  were  partly  destroyed  or 
4riven  south,  through  Kentucky,  to  join  the  ApaJachiauy  or 
down  the  Mississippi  towards  Ijouisiana  and-J)|^xico. 
v_        Bth  Period. — To  the  prment  tmie. , 

.yhe  Natchez  confederacy  declined  gradually,  becoming  dir 
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i^ded  into  several  independent  nations,  such  as  the'  Taensa?| 
Chitjinachas,  Alabamas,  Coosas,  Cahuitas  or  Cowetas,  Win- 
ginas,  &c.  spread  from.  Louisiana  to  Carolina,  which  however 
did  not  trage  war  together,  but  were  often  united  against  the 
Cherokees,  Catawbas  and  Qghuzian  nations* 

When  the  Tojfecas  of  Mexico  drove  away  the  }(icallans,  the 
hvXk  of  that  nation  came  to  the  Mississippi,  and  settled  on  both 
^des  of  it,  above  the  Natchez;  many  nations  have  sprung  fropt 
that  stock,  all  intilnaiely  connected  in  language  and  manners, 
^uch  as  the  Chicasas,  Chactaws,  Yazoos  or  Tapousas,  Mws- 
colgees,  Cofa£h^s,  &c«  spreading  north  and  east  of  the  Natchez, 
they  fornjed  a  bulwark  between  th^in^  and  the  Northern  inva* 
ders;  the  Chicasas  extended  their  cbnquests  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  in  Ketrtucky, . 

The  great  Otomi  n^ations,  extending  frorp  the  Missouri  to 
Anahuac,  ditided  into  numerous  tribes,  such  as  the  Osages  or 
Wahashas,  Mfssouris,  Pttos,  Mazahua^,  or  Oi^ahuas,  Capahag 
pt  Arkansas,  Mandams^  &c.:  the  Osages,  Mfssouris  and  Arkaut 
^as,  penetrate  as  far  as  West  Kentucky,  the  banks  of  the 
Waba*,  &c. 

A  succession  of  wars  and  contentions  take  place  between  the 
nulnieFOUs  nations  of  various  stocks  scattered  in  North  America, 
\gj  which  they  are  weakened  and'  prevented  frotn  improving;^ 
Iheir  citiKjJatiop,  o)f  uniting  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
jEurop^ains,    •        x 

The  Spanish,  French,  and  English,  after '^e  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus,  settle  in  North  America,  and  in  three 
tnindred  years  occupy  alj  the  lan4  from  Canada  to  Mexit^o, 
except  a  few  small  spots,  acquiring  possession  of  it  by  various- 
yneans,  conquests,  cessions  or  purchases* 

.CHAP  IV.— HISTORY  OF  JTHE  OGHUiJ^lANS; 

SoMSTHtNo  Kke  a  chronbli^ical  order  can  be  now  introduced. 
Th«  records  of  the  Mexicans,  the  traditions  of  many  Oghuzian 
Rations,  and  the  amnak  of  the  Europeans,  afford  sufl5ci6nt  nip^ 
terifils  for  a  complete  hi^ry  5  but  I. must  be  very  brief^ 
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ist  Period.'^Prom  the  Invasion  of  JVbrA  America  hy  the  Oghxi' 

ziansy  towards  the  first  year  of  our  Era^  to  the  Defeat  of  the 

TaleganSj  towards  500,  including  fwe  hundred  yean. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  great  revolvtiotm  happened 
in  the  north  of  Asia;  the  Oghuzian  empire  wa«  severed,  anda 
^warm  of  barb^ftrous  nations  emigrating  from  Tatary  aind  Sibe- 
ria, spread  desolation  fromf  Europe  tp  America^  In  Europe 
they  nearly  destroyed  the  powerful  RDman  en^pii^e^  and  in 
Worth  AH?Kerica  they  subverted  many  civlhited  sM:e8»* 

Several  of  those  Oghuzian  nations,  driven  hy  necessity  or 
their  foes  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Asia^  came  in  sight  of 
America,  and  crossing  Berhing  Strait  on  the  ieey  at  variou9 
times^  they  reached  North  America.  Two  of  them,  the  Lenap 
and  the  lllenguy,  seeking  milder  climates,  spread  themiselves 
towards  the  gbuth ;  while  another^  the  Karitit,  which  came 
after  thent,  spread  on  the  sea  shores  from  Alarica  to  Greenland, 
tmd  sgme  otherfe  Settled  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

The  Lenaps  after  setttmg  some  time  on  the  Oregon  and 
Milltnomah  rivers,  crossed  the  Oregon  mountain?,  and  follow- 
ing the  Missouri,  fightiBg  their  way  through  the  OttonAies,  &c^ 
they  reached  the  Mlssisfeippf^  nearly  at  the  sarnie  Hme  with 
the  Menguys,  who  had  Come  north  of  the  Missouri.  They 
found  the  powerful  Talegkns  In  poss^i^sion  of  Illinois,  Ohioy- 
I^^ntucky^  who  opposed  their  progress  and  cut  off  the  first 
|>afty  that  ventured  to^  cross  the  Mississippi.  A  long  war  en- 
dued*, in  which  the  two  Oghuzian  nations  joined  in  a  confedera- 
cy against  the  Talegarts^  ai\^  sucteeeded  after  a  long'  struggle' 
to  drive  themfHiway  to  the  south. 
2^^  Period* — From  the  Defeajt  of  the  Takgans^  towards  500,  i& 

the  Dispermn  of  (he  Lenaps^  towards   800, — including  three 

hundred  ye&h.  . 

When  flip  Lenaps  had  defeated  the  Talegans,  they  had  to 
cqntepd  with  tfie  Natchez  of  Wdtt»KAitucky,  the  Huasiotos  of 
East  Kentucky,  the  Sciotog  of  •Ohio,  besides  many  remaining 
Ufancl^^s  oft  the  Atalans,  Cutans,  ^.  scattered  in  North  Ame- 
rica, which  tbey  vanquished,  destroyed  or  drove  away,  occupy- 
ing afl  the  country  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Allegheny  mourx 
feps;  while  the  Menguys  settled  north  of  them  A  the  lakes. 
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The  LefUkps  were  hunters,  but  lived  in  townl,  and  be^knm 
partly  civilized  by  the  prisoners  and  slaves  that  they  made. — 
They  begaa  to  cultivate  corn,  beans,  squashes,  tobacco^Jtci 
Their  hunters  having  ventured  across  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains^ discovered  a  fiile  country,  not  occupied  by  any  nation^ 
'  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Many  were  induced  to  remove 
to  that  country,  where  they  should  be  more  distant  frotn  their 
sptithem  foes. 

A  settlement  itras  iiiade  east  of  the  mountains,  and.the  great 
Xicnapian  nation  became  thus  divided  into  many  distant  tribes, 
independent  of  oach  other;  but  connected  by  a  similarity  of 
language,  religion^  manners,  and  acknowledged  origin. 

The  principal  oi^  these  tribes^  which  thus  became  Indepen* 
dent  nations^  were  the  Chinucs  on  the  Oregon^  the  Anilcos  and 
Quiguason  the  Missouri^  the  Utawas  and  Miamis  north  of  the 
Ohio,  the  Sbawanees  or  Massawomees  in  Kentucky,  the  Mo- 
higans  and  Abnakis  in  New  England^  the  Sankikans  ii^  New 
Jersey,  the  Unamis  and  Minsis  in  Pennsylvania,  the  P6whatai;is 
in  Virginia,  the  Nanticoes  in  Maryland,  the  Chipeways  afid 
Clistenos  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  &c. 

A  similar  division  took  place  in  the  M^nguysj  and  the  in*^ 
dependent  nations  sprung  irom  them,  were  the  Hurons  or 
Wyandots  near  lake  Huron^  the  E^ieg  or  Erigas  on  Isike  Eri6 
'in  Ohio,  the  Tuseororas  in  Kentucky,  the  Senekas,  Mohawks, 
Cayugas,  Oneidas  on  th^  St.  Lawrence,  &c.  That  portion  of 
the  nation  which  remained  west  of  the  Mississippi,  became 
imxt  with  some  Otomian  tribes,  and  formed  the  great  Daccota 
nation,  since  divided  into  many  tribes,  such  as  thenSioux/Assini-^ 
boils,  Tintonsj  Yanctons,  fee-  . 

2d  Period. — From  tht  DispersioT\  of  the  LerAps^  ibzoards-  80Q,  to 

the  Shawanee  Q)nfederaf^^  towards  1100 — including  three  hun- 
dred years. 

The  Oghuzian  nationsr^hs^ .  united  for  a  long^wfaile  against 
iheir  southern' enemies;  but  mzyiy  Menguy  tribes  became  jea- 
lous of  the  Leneyps  when  they  saw  them  possessed*  of  t^e  beitt 
lands  and  growing  Very^powerful.  Dissentions  .Occurred  be- 
tween the  .various  tribes  east  and  west  ©f  tlie  mountains.  *  Th^ 


S^nekas  and  Mohawks  begin  to  quarrel  with  the  Mohigans  and 
Lenaps,  They  endeavour  to  excite  wars  between  them  and 
the  Cherokees.  Several  wars  occur  between  the  Lenaps  and 
many  Menguys,  in  which  the  Wyandots  and  Erigas  take  no 
part. 

Meanwhile  the  Shawailfees  of  Kentucky  have  many  quarrels 
and  wars  with  their  neighbours;  they  drive  ^way  the  Tuscaro^ 
ras  to  Carolina,  and  some  Erigas  towards  Florida.  They 
wage  War  by  turns  wfth  the  Natchez,  Tapoussas,  Cherokees, 
and  Apalachians  to  the  soXith,  with  the  Cataba»,  Wocons  and 
Westos  to  the  east,  the  Capahas,  Ozages,  &c.  to  the  west* 
Not  satisfied  with  thf  possession  of  Kentucky,  they  extend  their 
conquests  and  settlements  as  far  as  lake  Ontario  to  the  norths 
fn  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  the  south.  The  Cumberland  river 
became  the  centre  of  their  settlements.  They  were  hostile  to 
all  their  neighbours  except  those  of  Lenapian  origin,  and  be- 
ing in  contact  with  many  mo^e  than  any  other  branch,  were 
considered  as  the  bulwarik  of  that  nation. 

In  order  to  resist  their  numerous  enemies,  they  formed  a 
general  confederacy  extending  from  the  Lakes  to  Florida,  which 
soon  became  formidable  even  to  their  former  allies,  under  the 
name  of  Massawomees  or  Wassawomees.  The  branches  of 
this  great  alliance  were  known  by  the  names  of  Sakis  and  Ki- 
eapooB  in  the  west^  Uchees  and  Chowans  in  the  east,  Satan^s 
in  the  north,  Savanas  in  the  south,  &c. 
Ath  Period. — From  the  Shawanee  Confederacy^  tozmrds  1 100,  to  the 

Utawa   Supremacj/^  towards  1400, — including  three   hundred 

years* 

The  Utawas  were  a  branch  of  the  Lenaps,  settled  north  of 
the  Lakes,  and  holding  supremacy  over  the  Northern  Lenaps; 
being  driven  south  of  the  lakes,  by  their  wars  with  the  Men- 
guys,  they  assumed  a  superiority  over  the  Miamis  of  Ohio, 
whom  they  defeated  in  battle ;  but  they  had  more  difficulty  in 
their  contentions  with  the  powerful  Shawanees.  A  long  war 
was  the  result;  the  Utawas  conquered  part  of  central  Ken- 
tucky, and  compelled  at  l^st  the  Shawanees  to  acknowledge 
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them  as  superiors  and  entitled  to  hold  the  great  council  fire  irt 
the  west,  as  the  Lenaps  did  in  the  east. 

During  this  struggle  rtahy  revolutions  had  occurred  around 
Kentucky.  The  Conoys  had  hecome  powerful  in  the  Ken- 
haway  valley,  and  the  Illinois  on  the  Wabash.  The  Shawa,- 
nees  enter  into  an  alliance  with  thefls.  The  Chicasaws  begin 
to  grow  powerful  in  the  south-west^  and  wage  war  with  the; 
Shawanees,  &cv 

The  supremacy  6f  the  Utawas  was  acknowledged  gradually 
by  all  the  Lenapians  west  of  the  mountains,  and  the  chief  of 
that  tribe  was  considered  as  the  greatest  chief.  They  settled 
in  many  parts  of  lake  Huron  and  Michigan,  on  the  Mississippi^ 
and  left  Kentucky  to  the  Shawanees* 

5th  Period.-^^From  the  Utawa  Supremacy,  ((/wards   1400,  to  the 
Invasion  of  Soto,  towards  1540, — including  about  140  years. 
Towards  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  in  1492,  tl^e 
situation  of  the  nations  residing  in  Kentucky  or  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  was  nearly  as  follows: 

The  Massawomees  or  Shawanees  had  possession  of  the 
greatest  part  of  Kentucky,  the  Cumberland  valley  in  Tennes- 
see, nearly  all  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  they  had  settlements 
cc  colonies  in  Illinois,  Georgia,  Carolina,  Gennessee,&c.  They 
had  nearly  one  hundred  towns,  many  of  which  very  populous* 
The  Chicasaws  claimed  by  conquest  the  west  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  and- resided  southerly  of  the  Ohio. 

West  of  the  Mississippi  near  Kentucky,  the  most  powerful 
nations  were  the  Capahas,  O^ages,  Anileos,  Quiguas,  &c. ;  the 
two  last  of  Lenapian  origin,  and  eis:tending  east  as  far  as  the 
Wabash- 

. '  In  Ohio  were  the  Miamis,  Erigsts,  Tongorias,  &:c. 
In  Virginia,  the  Conoys,  Monacans,  Powhatans,  &c* 
In  Tennessee,  the  Cherokees,  Chugees  or  Ichias^  fee- 
On  the  St.  Lawrence,  five  tribes  of  Menguys — the  Senekas^ 
Mohawks,  OneidaSj  Cayugas  and  Onondagos,  had  united  into 
a  league,  which  soon  became  formidable  (under  the  name  of 
Iroquese  or  Five  Nations,)  to  all  the  Oghuzian  nations* 
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On  the  Atlantic  shores  the  Lenapian  tribes  had  divided  into, 
numerous  nations,  often  at  war  \\rith  each  othet  for  supremacy 
or  dominion. 

Several  other  nations,  besides  the(  Atakms,  Cu.tans,Iztacans^ 
and  Oghuzians,  had  reached  various  parts  of  America,  before 
the  modem  Europeans,  such  as  the  Mayans  or  Malays,  the 
Scandinavians,  the  Chinese^  the  Ainus,  of  Eastern  Asia^  the 
Nigritians  or  African  negroes !  &c.;  but  as  they  did  not  settle 
in  or  near  Kentucky,  they  do  not  fall  under  my  present  scopen 
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CHAP,  V.Y-HISTORY  OF  KENTUCKY,  &c. 
From  the  Spanish  Discc/very  or  Invasion  under  Soto,  towards  1543,^. 
till  the  Settlement  of  Kentucky  by  the  Virginians  in  1773 — inr 
eluding  about  two  hundred  an4  thirty  years,, 

1st  Period, — Introduction*. 

i492.  Discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus* 

1496.  Discovery  of  North  America  by  Sebastian  Cabot. 

1512.  Discovery  of  Florida,  by  J.  Ponqe  De  Leon. 

1520.  .Discovery  of  Georgia  by  Mitvelo,  who  calls  it  Cicoria*. 

1525.  Invasion  of  Georgia  by  P'Aillon  and  Mirvelo,  who  are 
defeated  hy  the  Shawanees  and  other  nations. 

1 528.  Second  invasion  and  defeat  of  theSpsmiards  in  Florida. 

1536.  Third  invasion  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida.     Alvar- 
Nunez  discovers  the  Mississippi,  and  reaches  Culiacan  on  the 
Pacific  ocean  across  the  continent. 

2nc?  Period* — Sixteenth  CerUury* 

1 539.  Fern.  Soto^  governor  of  Cuba,  invades  North  America, 
with  an  army  of  1050  men  and  three  hundred  horses,:  he  lands 
in  Florida,  defeats  many  nations,  and  winters  in  Apalachia. 

1540.  Spto  visits  the  Cofas,  Cherokees,  Shawanees,  Guras 
&c.;  discovers  Tennessee,  wins  a  great  battle  atMobilejand 
winters  at  the  Chicasas. 

1541.  Battle  with  the  Chicasas;  Soto  crosses  the  Chuca- 
gua  or  Mississippi,  visits  Capahaand  Tula,  discovers  Arkanzas, 
and  winters  in  Utiangue. 

1542.  Soto  wanders  west  of  the  Mississippi,  discovers  the 
Missouri,  and  dies  atGuachoya,(the  WashashasorOzages)  near 
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the  Anilcos  or  Ilicos,  (Illinois.)  He  is  succeeded  by  Moscoso^ 
who  vainly  attempts  to  reach  Mexico  by  land,  goes  no  further 
than  the  Aches  or  Panis,  and  returns  to  the  Missouri  near  the 
Ozages,  winters  at  Mirfoya  or  Minowas. 

1543.  The  Spaniards  reduced  to  350  men,  and  threatened 
by  the  king  of  the  Quiguas  (or  Wiwas,)  with  a  powerAil  attack, 
embark  in  21  boats,  and  going  night  and  day,  reach  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  in  twenty  days,  after  losing  many  men  in 
bajttle  with  the  Quiguas,  who  puFSued  them  for  ten  days.-r* 
Only  300  Spaniards  reached  Panuco  and  Mexico.  Discovery 
of  Illinois  and  Kentucky  in  descending  the  Mississippi. 

1545.  The  Muscogees  settle  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  be- 
come afterward"  the  head"  of  the  southern  confederacy. 

1550.  The  Menguys  begin  to  wage  war  with  all  their  neigh- 
bours; they  destroy  the  Satanas,  a  branch  of  the  Massawomees,. 
and  settle  in  their  country  south  of  lake  Ontario. 

1560*  The  Massawomees  of  Kentucky  are  at  war  with  the 
southern  nations,  and  many  eastern  nations ;  but  at  peace  with 
the  nations  north  of  the  Ohio; — they  form  a  settlement  on  the 
Susquehannah. 

1562  to  '68.  Settlements  and  wars  of  the  French  and  Span- 
iards in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  which  many  nations  take  a 
part. 

1584  to  '89.  First  settlements  of  the  English  in  North  Caro- 
lina;  wars  with  the  Winginans,  &c.  Three  unsuccessful  colo-* 
nies.     Kentucky  was  included  in  the  charter  of  the  colony. 

1590.  Wahun-Sanacoc,  king  of  the  Powhatans  in  Virginia, 
conquers  many  tribes,  and  becomes  formidable  to  all  his 
neighbours,  even  the  Massawomees  and  Erigas  of  Kentucky. 
He  adopts  Opeehan,  a  wise  Shawanee,  for  his  brother,  and  makes 
him  kipg  of  Pamunkey. 

1595.  The  Erigas,  a  po^verful  nation  ofMenguy  origin,  is 
now  scattered- from  lake  Erie  to  Florida  in  various  tribes, 
called  Erieronons,  Tongorias,  Rechehecrians,  Grigras,  &c.  andi 
is  at  war  with  the  Menguys  of  Gennessee. 
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3rf  Period, — Seventeenth  Century. ' 

1607.  Permanent  settlement  of  the  English  in  Virginia,  the 
colony  including  Kentucky  in  its  charter.  The  French  settle 
in  Canada. 

1608.  First  interview  of  the  English  with  the  Shawanees  or 
Wassawoomees  of  Kentucky.  Sir  J.  Smith  meets  one  of  their 
war  party  in  the  Chesapeak,  going  to  attack  the  Susquehan- 
noes  and  Tocwoys.  The  Nantaquaes  or  Nanticoes  of  Mary- 
land went  to  trade  with  them  beyond  the  mountains. 

1618.  Death  of  Wahun  Sanacoe,  king  of  the  Powhatans ;  he 
16  succeeded  by  Opechan,  the  Shawanee  king  of  Pamunkey 
who  takes  the  title  of  Mango-Peomen,  and  becomes  the  foe  of 
the  settlers.  "  \ 

1640.  The  Menguys  succeed  to  destroy  the  Erigas  of  Ohio  :. 
the  remains  of  that  nation  fly  to  East  Kentucky,  fee. 

1642.  End  of  the  wars  between  the  English  and  Powhatans, 
which  had  lasted  tlventy  years ;  Opechan  is  taken,  and  dies,  95 
years  old:  he  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Totopotomoi,  who  makes 
peace. 

1 654.  Col.  Wood  explores  Kentucky  as  far  as  the  Mississippi. 

^656.  The  Rechehecrlans  or  Grigras  cross  the  Allegheny, 
and  tnvade  Virginia, being  molested  by  the  Menguys;  Captain 
Hill  and  King  Totopotomoi  who  attack  them,  are  defeated ; 
the  king  is  killed.  They  soon  after  leave  the  country,  and 
are  admitted  by  the  Natchez  into  their  confederacy. 

1660.  The  Menguys  rendered,  powerful  by  fire  arms,  lay 
waste  all  the  country  on  the  Ohio,  and  make  war  on  the  Ton- 
gorias,  Shawanees,  Miamis,  Illinois,  Chicasaws,  Natchez,  &c. ; 
often  coming  down  the  Ohio  in  war  parties.  They  destroy  the 
Conoysor  Kenhaways.  • 

1667.  Captain  Batt  visits  the  Allegheny  mountains,  from 
Virginia. 

1670.  Captain  Bolt  visits  Kentucky  from  Virginia.  Is  he 
the  same  as  the  above? 

1672.  Father  Marquette  descends  the  Mississippi  from  Illi- 
nois, and  discovers  the  Missouri,  Ohio,  Wabash,  &c.  He 
fipds  40  towns  of  SJiawaqees  on  the  Ohio  and  its  lower  branches. 
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1680.  Father  Hennepin  descends  the  Mississippi  to  ita 
mouth  from  Illinois,  and  visits  Kentucicy,  &c.  The  Tennessee 
is  called  Cherokee  river. 

1683.  Captain  Tonti  descends  the  Mississippi  to  its  moiith, 
for  the  first  time,  with  Lasalle.     Kentucky  visited  again. 

1685.  Second  voyage  of  Tonti  down  the  Mississippi* 

1688.  Thiid  voyage  of  Tonti  down  the  same,. 

1700,  At  the  end  of  this  century,  the  Shawanees  of  Ken- 
tucky were  defeated  and  humhled  hy  the  Menguys.  Those  of 
Georgia  were  compelled  to  enter  the  Miiscolgee  confederacy.^ 
The  Tongorias  of  East  Kentucky  were  united  with  the  Chero-^ 
kees;  and  the  Illinois,  Miamis,  Kicapus,  &c.  ^ten  crossed 
Kentucky, to  goto  wax*  against  the  Chicasas. 

Ath  Period.-r-Eighteenth  Century^ 

1710.  Col.  Spottswood,  governor  of  Virginia,  crosses  tha^ 
Allegheny  moi^ntains  and  explores  the  country  near  Kentucky., 

1712.  The  great  Apalachian  nation  destroyed,  partly  by  the 
Carolinians  in  1702  and  the  Alabamous  in  1705;  the  remains 
blend  with  the  Muscolgee  confederacy,, 

1720.  The  French  traders  begin  to  descend  the  Ohio. 

1722.  Treaty  g,t  Albany  between  the  Virginians  and  Men- 
guys  or  Iroquese;  the  land  west  of  the  Allegheny  ridge  isi 
acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the  Iroquese,  who  claim  it  by 
conquest  over  the  Erigas,  Conoys,  Tongorias,  &c. 

1731.  The  JJ^atchez  are  destroyed  by  the  French;  the  re- 
mains of  that  great  nation  take  refuge  with  the  Chicasas ;  a 
war  follows  in  consequence  with  the  French,  which  lasts  many 
years. 

1739.  Mn  Lorigueil  descends  the  Ohio,  from  Canada,  and 
discovers  Big-bone  lick  in  Kentucky.  Many  Canadians  foU 
low  that  road. 

1745.  The  Shawanees  of  Kentucky  had  retreated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  Miami  ^nd  Muskingum,  to  avoid  their 
southern  enemies,  being  now  at  peace  with  the  Menguys,  and 
allied  with  them  against  the  Cherokees,  Catawbas,  Muscolgees, 
Chicasaws,  &c.  Kentucky  remained  the  hunting  ground  of 
the  northern  and  southern  nations  where  they  met  at  war. 
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1 150.  i)r.  Thomas  Walker,  of  Virginia,  crosses  the  AUeghe- 
hy  and  Wasioto  mountains j,  which  he  calls  Cumberland.  He 
discovers  Cumberland  Gap,  the  Shawanee  river,  which  he  calls 
Cumberland  river,  Kentucky  river,  which  he  calls  Louisa,  fee* 

1751*  Several  Indian  traders  descends  the  Ohioi 

1752.  Lewis  Evans  publishes  his  map  of  Kei^tucky,  &c.  from 
the  account  of  thoiSe  traders. 

1754.  James  McBride  descends  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Kentucky. 

1 760.  Second  visit  of  Dr.  Walker  to  Kentucky^  as  far  as 
Dick  river. 

1764.  The  Shawanees  remove  to  Ohio  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  the  Wabash  from  Green  river. 

1767  to  1774.  Kentucky  is  visited  by  traders  and  hunters 
from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  begins  to  be  settled, 
after  extinguishing  the  claims  of  the  Cherokees  and  Iroquese ; 
but  the  Shawanees'  best  claim  having  never  been  attended  to^ 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  war  which  they  waged  with  their 
allies^  against  the  Vitgmian  settlers  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Ever  since  1756  an  alliance  of  all  the  Oghuzian  tribes 
north  o(  the  Ohio  having  been  (ormed  against  the  Iroquese, 
Cherokees  and  Chicasas,  the  Virginiaiis  were  considered  as 
new  intruders,  who  had  bought  the  land  from  their  foes. 


CONCLUSION. 

All  the  details  which  might  have  explained,  and  the  notes 
Which  would  have  proved,  my  statements,  have  been  unavoida- 
bly omitted,  in  order  to  confine  myself  within  the  short  pre- 
scribed limits.  I  am  merely  allowed  to  add  the  enumeration 
of  the  principal  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  a  mere  list  of  the 
iEiuthors  in  which  all  th6  facts  are  to  be  found  which  I  have 
asserted,  ex(?ept  those  derived  from  my  personal  examination 
of  the  geology,  antiquities  and  languages  of  North  America. 
A  philological  and  ethnological  view  of  nearly  four  hundred 
American  and  eastern  nations  or  languages,  with  their  com- 
parative names  for  land  and  water^  was  also  found  by  far  too  long 
for  insertion,  although  this  is  now  considered  as  the  base  of 
historical  researches^ 
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ENUMERATION 

X>f  the  Sites  of  Ancient  Towns  and  Monuments  of  Kentucky,  ^. 

• 

Tee  following  Catalo^e  contains  the  firit  general  account  eyer  puS 
Iished  of  the  ancient  monuments  hitherto  discovered  in  this  State,  the  {pea- 
test  part  of  which  have  been  discovered.  Surveyed,  drawn,  and  descnbed 
by  myself  in  my  large  manuscript  work  on  the  anti<^Qities  of  Kentucky* 
which  has  nearly  100  maps  and  views.  As  a  further  illustration  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  add  a  short  account  of  the  monuments  of  the  surrounding  States,  so 
intimately  connected  with  ours.  They  are  all  very  ancient,  except  these 
imi^rked  L.  which  appear  to  be  less  ancient  (from  100  to  1000  years)  and  to 
belong  to  the  Lenapian  nations. 


Total  JVb. 


JSites 

4 
5 


1 
1 
2 
5 
5 
6 
15 


1 

1 
2 
2 
5 


COUKTIES,  &C. 


3 
8 

46 


4 
4 

1 


1 
1 
4 

12 

18 

6 

36 


1 

12 

3 

5 

7 

16 


1 

10 
7 
1 


Ix  Aclair,  on  the  Cumberland  river 
Bath,  on  the  waters  of  Licking  river  ^ 
Boone^  on  the  Ohio,  a  town  near  Burlington,  &c. 
Bourbon,  a  circus  ot  1450  feet  on  licking  River,  a  town,  polj' 

gon  of  4675  feet  on  Stoner^  creek  L.  &c. 
Bracken,  great  battle  ground,  &c.  near  Augusta,  iion  riogsiiid 

a  copper  medal  with  unknown  letters,  &c. 
Caldwefi,  a  stone  fort  on  Tradewater  river 
Calloway,  a  mound  15  feet  high  on  Blood  river 
Campbell,  near  Coving^n  and  at  Big-bone  lick 
Christivn,  near  HopldnsviUe,  &c  L. 
Clarke,  near  Winchester,  Boonesborough,  &c 
Clay,  near  Maoche&ter,  &c. 

Fayette^  on  North  Elkhorn,  a  beautiful  ciircus,  adromus,  &c.  on 

South  Elkhorn,  near  Lexington,  a  polygon  town,  L.  several 

squares,  mounds,  graves^  &c.  9  East  Indian  SheUs  found  iti 

the  ground,  &c. 

Gajlalin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kentuckv  river 

Gnrrard,  priii^iipally  mbutids  and  small  circus  on  Paint  Creeks 

Sugar  Creek,  Sec. 
tSreenup,  fine  reniaihs  opposite  the  inouth  of  the  Scioti 
Harlan,  on  the  Cumberland  river,  near  its  source 
Hart,  tnounds  near  Green  riven  &c.  mummies  in  caves 
Harrison,  a  circus  near  Cynthiana,  many  mounds,  round,  ellipti* 

cal  or  ditched,  16,  20,  25  and  SO  feet  high 
Hickman,  a  fine'Teocalli  oh  the  Mississippi  below  the  Ironbaokf; 

450  feet  long  10  high,  only  30  wide 
Jefferson,  on  the  Ohio  near  Louisville 
Jessamine,  mounds,  graves,  embankments, 

Knox,  On  tiie  Cumberland  siy^h  wd  n^v  BM^t^^ursriiii 
L9Vi9|  oatbQOlvo 
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Total  M. 

of 
iSites  Mons, 


cduNTiEd,  &c. 


.iJ^ 


2  1 

3  ;  14 

10  =  42 

3  }  7 
2  i  2 
5  I  35 


6  '  12 
10     48 


1 
1 
2  = 
1  ! 


I 


1 
1 

7 
1 


5  ;  12 

3  '    2 
5     24 


3 


16 


66 


12 


'148  505 


14  \  54, 


10 


.3 

2 

12 


45 


7 

o 

,32 


16    30 


In  1/incoIn.  on  Dick's  river,  and  near  Wilmington 

Li\  ing^iston,  an  octogone  of  2852  feet  on  Hurricane  creek*  &c. 

m<>uth  of  the  Cumberland 
Loj^an,  towns  and  mounds  on  Muddy  riyer,  &c.  a  silver  medal 
round  in  a  mbiind 
^    Madison,   near  the  Kentucky,  &c.  mounds,  &c. 
i    Mason,  near  Wasbing^ton,  a  small  teoculli 

M'Cracban,  on  the  Oiiio,  a  fine  square  teocalli  of  1200  feet  And 
j        14  high,  on  the  Mississipi,  5  rows  of  mounds,  &c. 

Mercer,  a  fort  on  Dick*a  river,  several  remains  on  Salt  river,  &c. 
Montgomery,  squares,   hexagons,   polygons,  &c.  on  Somerset 
arid  Buck  creek,  mSny  hi^hl   round,   elliptical  or  ditch'eti 
mounds.    A  !ine  circus  ot  circular  temple,  &c. 
Pendleton,  at  the  foilc  of  JLicki'ng  river 
Perry,  a  Idng  dromus  near  hazard 
I    Pulaski,  stone  mounds  on  Pitman  and  Buck  creeks 
{    Rockcastle,  a  stone  grave  200  feet  long,  5  wide,  3  higti|  neir 
Mountvernon 
Scott,  a  ditched  town  near  Geoi^etown,  on  the  South  Elkhorn, 

a  square  on  Dry-run,  &c. 
Shelby,  near  ShelbyviUe,  and  south  of  it 
'I'rigg,  a  walled  town,  7500  feet  in  circumference,  at  Canton,  dn 
the  Cumberland,  inclosing  several  large  mounds  and  a  square 
Teocalli  150  feet  long,  90  wide,  22  high.     Many  mounds  on 
,    Cumberland,  Little  river,  Cadiz,  &c. 

Warren,  a  ditched  town,  irregular  octogone  of  1385  feet  on 
Bigbarren  river,  n'^ar  Bowling  green,  inclosing  5  houses,  and 
2  teocallis      Mounds,  &c. 
Whitley,  a  town  on  the  Cumberland,  above  Williamsburgh,  with 
20  houses,  aiid  a  teocalli  360  feet  long,  150  wide,  12  high. — 
'     Remains  of  towns  with  houses  on  the  waters  of  Lkurel  river 
^      and  \V  atts  creek 
Woodford,  a  fine  octogon  teocalli  of  1200  feet,  and  8  high.   A 
town  of  2700  feet  on   South  Elkhorn,   a  square  on  Clear 
crctk,  8fc. 
The  total  number  of  ancient  sites  known  to  me  in  Kentucky,  a- 
ifiounts  thei'efore  to  148,  and  the  ancient  remains  or  monuments 
are  505.    i^hose  already  known  to  me  in  the  remainder  of  North 
Aiherica,  are  the  following  .^— 
In  Alabama,  many  towns,  forts,  tnounda,  &c.    An  elliptical  teo- 
calli of  800  feet,  and  15  high,  on  Cedar  creek.     A  teocalli  of 
1120  feet,  and  75  high,  on  the  Btowee.    A  circus  of  25  acretf 
in  Jones'  valley,  with  a  square  teocalli  in  the  centre,  of  720 
feet  and  30  high',  &c. 
Arkanzas,  towns,  lrioun()s,  &c.  several  ihounds  and  teocallis,  as 
high  as  40  feet,  below  the  town  of  Arkanzas.    Remains  of  a 
town  built  of  sunburnt  bricks,  on  the  St  Francis  river,  &c 
Canada,  mounds  and  forts  between  lake  Huron  and  Erie 
Connecticut,  inscribed  rocks  at  Seaticook  and  Tiverton.  L. 
Florida,  many  embankments,  excavations,    moundsi  &c.   not 
very  ancient  ,L. — Many  high  mounds,  avenues  and  artificial 
ponds  o^  tanks,  near  lake  George,  &c. 
Georgia,  many  large  square  teocallis,  some  with  3  stories;  and 
avenues  leading  to  square  e^cuyations  on  the  Oakmul^>  ^c 
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la 

20 


1 

1 

2 

3 

12 

106 

15 

16 

25 

60 

Four  square  teocallis  and  4  square  excavations  near  ApalN 
chicola.  Two  oval  teocallis  on  Sooquee  creek,  one  is  100  feet 
hig^h,  the  other  40.  A.  stone  fort  on  a  hij^h  hill,  &c. 
12  170  Ih  Illinois,  many  conical  mounds  in  the  American  bottom,  on  the 
Afississipi ;  a  squared  teocalll  of  1200  feet,  100  high,  md 
with  2  sloping:  stages  on  the  Caiiokia  ;  a  square  teocalli  of 
600  feet  ^nd  20  high,  near  St  Louis. — A  stone  fort  on  Saiine 
river.     Mounds  near  the  mouth  of  the  OhiO)  &c. 

Indiana,  towns  and. mounds  on  the  %yabasli,  White  river  and 
the  Ohio,  near  the  falls,  &c. 

Lousiana,  n\any  mounds  on  the  Mississipi,  at  Qaton  Rouge,  &c. 
Four  square  teocallis  of  240  feet  and  22  high,  eqijal,  forming 
a  square,  joined  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  witl)  an  avenue  leading 
to  a  conical  teocaUi  11^  feet  high,  (spiral  road  on  it)  on  Bayoa 
Cataoulou.  Five  moulds  of  shells  near  lake  Cataonlou  is*  80 
feet  high.  A  bigli  mound  on  Red  river,  built  in  1728  by  (he 
Natchez.  Many  in  Tensa,  Uc. 
^  Maine,  a  conical  teocalli  of  600  feet,  50  high;  with  a  paved 
summit,  on  the  river  Kennebeck 

Massachussets,  the  sculptured  rocks  of  Dighton,  and  the  inscrib- 
ed stone  of  Rutland,  of  which  many  opinions  have  been  form^ 
ed,  supposed  Atlantic,  Phoenician,  Coptic  or  Lenapian ! 

Mexico,  many  towns,  teocallis,  stone  buildings,  &c.  in  Anahu^c* 
Michuacan,  Yucatan,  Gualimala,  &c. 

Michigan,  towns,  forts  and  mounds  on  river  Iluron^  lak^  S^t. 
dairy  near  Detroit,  8tc. 

Mississipi,  several  squarej  octogon  and  round  teocallis  on  the 
xMississipi,  Yiizoo,  &c.     A  great  teocalli  at  Sukzertown  with 
mounds  on  it,  90  feet  high.    A  teocalli  150  feet  long,  100 
broad,  35  high  near  Natchez.     A  teocalli  of  2650  feet  square, 
20i'eet  hi^h,  on  Big^^black  river,  with  a  wall  and  ditch  2400  feejl| 
long,  ioining  the  higlilands,  &c, 
24     64      Missouri,  many  mounds,  furts,  graves,  &c.  at  tl)e  mouth  of  Osage» 
MissoM^i)  Menimack,  Chepousa,   Sec.  27  mounds  and  a  pris* 
matic  teocalli  at  St  Louis.    A  square  teocalli  of  800  feet  and 
14  high,  below  the  mouth  of  Ohio.   A  conical  teocalli  of  \2Q(\ 
feet,  40  high)  with  a  ditch  on  the  lake  Chepous.a»  Sec. 
4     10      Multnomah  Country,  on  the  Facific  ocean       Sevei^al  towns  andL 

mounds  on  the  Columbia  or  Multapmah  river 
9     20       Nadowess'.e  or  Sioux  Country,  or  Upper  xMississjp^.  Many  forts, 
Excavations  and  mounds  unthe  river  St   Peter,  Menomonie^ 
Gaspard,  Wapi^inek^n,  8(c.     A  poligon  below  lake  Pepin. 
A  small  square  teocald  on  Kacinc  river,  lat.  44 
12     70       New-Mexico.  Ruins  of  towns  built  of  clay  or  stones,  in  Sonora 

on  the  Itio-^la  and  in  Cibolji,  lat  20,  &c.  > 
36  -125  New-York.  All  in  the  western  part  of  the  state ;  the  most  east- 
erly site  is  on  the  river  Chenango  Many  ancient  towns,  forts 
andmoimts,  on  the  rivers  Soneka,  Genessee,  Cluck,  &c.  near 
Auburn,  Pompey,  BufFaloe,  Oaondago,  Caiiandaigua,  ^c. 
some  of  which  appear  modern  or  built  by  the  Mengnv  na- 
tion :  an  inscriptioi^  with  unknown  letters  wus  found  at  O'ton- 
dago.  A  circus  at  Unadilla  /  two  parallel  rows  of  towns  or 
for;s  extending  50  miles,  on  the  ancient  sl^ores  of  h^Q  E|ic^ 
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Many  towns  south  of  lake  Ontario,  beyond  the  mountain,  lid^. 
or  most  ancient  land,  very  Itncient;  &c. 
Iif  North  Carofina,  some  mounds  near  Sarav,  towns  on  Holston  ri- 
ver.   On  Enoe  river  SJnscriptions  were  found  in  ploughin|F« 
on  octogon  stone  pillar  and  a  circular  piece  of  brass !    witk 
unknown  letters  ! — lu  Rowan  County,  2  iipn-stOne  wails  un- 
der ground,  supposed  basaltic  by  manVj  but  erroneously. 
Ohio,  this  state  contains  numerous  fine  monuments  like  Ken- 
tucky^  but  only  a  part  have  been  described*  although  more 
r      tlian  of  any  other  state  ;  another  portion  has  been  surveyecl 

by  myself^  many  are  yet  hardly  known 
At  Cincinnati,  a  large  town*  circus,  mounds,  &c. 
On  Paint  Creek,^  3  towns  with  stone  walls,  moi^nds,  teocallis,  &c. 
At  the  mouth  of  Scioto,  a  town,  dromus,  mounds,  &c^ 
At  Gircleville,  a  fine  circus  and  mound 
Near  ChiUicothe^  ifiye  towns,  with  temples,  avenues,  &e. 
In  Belmont  county,  a  mound  of  16  feet,  where  iron  and  silver 

has  been  found 
On  Lake  Erie,  many  towns  in  Ashtabula  ctv-  with  mounds,  &c. 
On  the  Little  Miami,  many  towns,  stone  rorts,  temples,  &c.  ft 

copper  com  was  found  with  Persian  letters !  , 

At  Marietta,  a  town,  mounds,  &c.  a  ulver  cup  found  there 
Neap  Newark,  2  towns,  with  avenues,  pits,  mounds,  etc. 
In  Perry  county,  a  town  with  a  stone  mound 
Mouth  of  Big  Miami*  *  stone  fort,  a  town  with  round  pits, 

mound  and  ditch,  elleptical  tieocalli  550  feet,  25  high. 
Mouth  of  Maumeet  a  town  9nd  fort  ' 
On  Twin  creek,  two  elleptical  teocallis 
Many  other  monuments  near  Granville,  Franklinton^  Worthing- 

toil,  New  Athens,  Gallipolis,  etc. 
;n  Panis,  county  of  Upper  A^'^oun*  many  fortified  towns  on  the 
Missouri,  at  the  mouth  of  Onige,  Chayenne,  Laplate  ;  also  on 
rivers  Kanzas^  Lap1ate,Yellowstone,  Jaques,  etc.  Two  squares 
of  1200fee^on  Petit-ark  creek.     A  large  pit  200  feet  long, 
130  wide,  30  deep,  near  the  Panis,  etc. 
Pennsylvania,  mostly  in  the  western^  parts;  mounds  and  forts 
near  Pittsburgh.   Near  Meadvf  lie  7  circles,  mounds,  etc.    Se- 
veral towns  and  forts  on  the  Monongahela,  also  carved  rocks. 
On  the  Allegheny,  some  towns,  etc.  A  town  on  a  hill  near  the 
Tyoga  river  ^th  a  circus,  etc. 
South  Carolina,  near  Cambden,  in  the  Wateree,  many  monu- 
ments, a  teocalli  20  feet  high,  a  wall  or  parapet  ti^ree  miles 
long !  wrongly  supposed  to  be  built  by  Soto,  who  never  was 
there^ 
Tennessee ;  this  state  was  anciently  united  to  Kentucky  audits 

monuments  are  very  important  for  our  history 
On  the  south  fork  of  Forcadeer  river,  several  towns,  teocallis, 
mounds  ;  tne  finest  pjrramid  of  the  United  States  is  there,  it 
is  150  feet  high,  1200  feet  at  the  base,  120  at  the  top,  per- 
fectly square.    It  was  discovered  only  in  1822. 
On  Thick  river,  a  st«ne  fort 
Near  Clarksville,  on  the  Cumberland,  a  town,  many  teocallis ;  an^ 
near  Palmyra^  onDittO)  imQth^towo,  busts  found  then;* 
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Nei^  Nashville,  on  ditto,  several  towns,  teocaltis,  statues,  etc^ 
On  the  Canyfork  oi  Tennesee,  a  cifcua  where  the  ttiune  vtiscl 

was  foond 
Near  Pulaski,  a  sabtefhoteiH  briek  watt 
Near  Carthage,  a  fort,  graves 
On  Big  Harpeth  river,    sereral  moundsy  one  is  40  feet  histi,  a 

sun  snd  moon  pakted  yeOow  in  a  perpendicular  61ifi  of  70  ieet 
On  French  broad,  paintings  and  letters  on  a  vertical  cliff,  100 

feet  above  the  water  !  ,         . 
In  Warren  county,  a  town  with  mummies,  etc. 
Near  Brasstown,    on  Tennessee^  the  enchanted  motmttin  with 

carved  tracts  of  men  imd  beasts 
In  Texas,  at  the  head  of  river  Sabine,  an  eHepltica]  teocalli  6  feet 
higb^  a  mound  on  the  riven  Trinity,  etc. 
1      1      Vermont,  sculptured  rocks  at  Bellows  falls  on  Connecticut 
32  172       Yifginia,  principally  on  the  Ohio,  Kenhaway  and  Holston 
Near  Abington,  a  circus  and  mound 
On  Clinch  river,  a  late  town,  with  a  ditch  round  it,  L. 
On  the  Ohio,  painted  rocks  near  the  mouth  of  King's  creek, 
with  figures  and  letters  !    mounds  near  them.    Towns  near 
Bellevnie,  Letiqrt*s  falls,  Parkessburgh,  Park's  bottom,  GaU 
lipplls,  etc* 
On  the  Kenhawanv,  105  circular  temples,  towns,  mounds,  ect. 

one  mound  is  40  feet  high  and  420  round 
At  Big  Grave  creek,  many  mounds,  the  laigest  is  a  conical  py- 
ramid  surrounded  by  a.  ditch,  70  .feet  high,  base  540  feet 
round,  top  180  feet 
At  little  Grave  creek,  ma:riy  mounds,  the  largest  is  like  that  o( 

Big  Grave^  but  75  feet  high 
At  Burning  Springs,  sculptured  hierogliph'cs  on  rocks.    Many 
mounds,  etc.  onjthe  Quyandotf  Elk  river,  Shenandoah,  Mp« 
nongahela,  Fluvanna,  UivannSi  etc.  L. 

The  actual  nuriiber  of  anc^nt  setts  of  population  or  sites  already  ascer- 
^incd  bv  me,  in  North  America,  amount  therefore  to  541,  of  which  "93 
put  of  Kentucky,  and  148  in  Kentucky,  while  the  ancient  monuments  found 
in  those  ^tes  amount  ah*eady  to  1830,  of  Vrhich  505  in  Kentucky  and  1325 
out  of  it. 

If  by  my  researches  during  4  years,  if  have,  been  able  thus  to  increase 
the  knowledge  of  the  number  of  ancient  sites  and  ifaonuments  in  the  single 
State  of  Kentucky,  from  25  sites  to  148,  and  from  lOO  monuments  to  505 : 
it  is  very  probable  that  when  equal  industry  will  be  exercised  in  the  other 
States,  that  number  will'  be  more  than  doubled  ;  sioce  I  enterta  n  no  doubt 
that  1000  sites  and  4000  monuments  exist  still  in  the  United  S'&tes,  exclu- 
sive of  Mexico,  besides  the  small  butrows.  and  those  that  have  been  dea* 
^oyed. 
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■Discovery  and  Settlement. 

Considering  history  as  a  record  of  past  events,  it  beconaes 
to  the  memory,  a  store-house  of  facts;  whence,  by  reference, 
and  Induction,  the  mind  niay  obtain  much  knowledge  for  future 
ilse ;  and  hence  its  importance  to  mankind.  In  arder  there- 
fore,  that  I  may  contribute  means  to  this  end,  I  have  under- 
taken to  write  a  history  of  Kentucky.  A  state,  whose  name^ 
Has  been  derived,  by  ite  present  face  of  inhabitants,  from  that 
of  a  long,  deep  channeled,  attd  clifty  river,  called  by  the 
Indians,  Kan-tiick-kee !  which  they  prohouiiced  with  a  strong 
emphasis — and  extended  to  the  adjacent  forests* 

The  territory  now  known  by  the  tiame  of  Kentucky,  is  much 
enlarged,  extending  from  latitude  36  degrees,  and  30  minutes, 
liorth  of  the  equator,  along  the  great  and  turbid  riv6r  Missis- 
sippi, and  her  fair  and  gentle  conneidon,  the  Ohio,  on  the 
west,  and  north;  and  with  th6  high  ^nd  rugged  top  of  the 
Laurel  hill,  or  Cumberland  mountain,  on  the  south-eastward, 
as  far  as  the  Big  Sandy  river;  which  tetminates  its  noiih- 
'  •eastern  boundary,  in  its  whole  extent. 

The  exteriot  form  of  this  extensive  country  is  reducable  to 
no  m^hematical  definition;  its  sides  are  unequal  in  length; 
a!nd  its  line  of  boundary  eice^dingly  irregular.  Its  extreme 
J)6ints  east,  and  westj  embf-ace  about  7  degrees  of  longitude; 
and  its  extent  from  north  to  south,  about  S  degrees,  iand  40 
minutes  of  latitude. 

The  superficial  Content  of  the  whole,  is  supposed  to  be  fifty 
thousand  sq^uare  miles ;  it  lies  in  the  fifth  dnd  sixth  climates ) 
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and  its  longest  day  is  fourteen  hpurs,  and  forty  odd  minutest 
Its  surface  is  sufficiently  undulated^  and  abundantly  channeled 
by  streams  of  water.  The  seasons  are  mild,  and  the  atifhosphere 
healthy*  There  are  many  hills,  distinguished  in  consequence 
of  their  magnitude,  and  elevation,  by  the  name  of  Knobs. 
Other  nlountains  there  are  none^  exclusive  of  those  immediately 
connected  with  the  Cumberland  mountain;  and  they  have  not 
yet  obtained  names  of  distinction. 

Six  large  rivers,  but  of  unequal  size,  traverse  the  country; 
having  their  sources  towards  the  east,  and  uniting  with  the 
Ohio^  on  the  north-\vestern  boundary.  These  are  in  order  from 
east,  to  west,  Licking,  the  Kentucky,  Salt,  Green.^  Cumber- 
land, and  Tennessee,  rivers,— each,  aflFording  navigable  water 
fcr  boats,  to  considerable,  but  unequal,  distances,  from  the  Ohio. 

Of  the  Cumberland  river,  Kentucky  claims  both  extremities, 
but  not  the  whole  extent ;  of  Tennessee,  only  the  lower  part. 
The  others  are  entirely  embraced  within  her  limits. 

This  delightful  country,  and  these  majestic  rivers,  from  time 
infinfiemprial  had  teen  the  resort  of  wild  beasts,  and  of  men,  no 

£lt,67,J  les^  savage,  when  in  the  year  1767  it  was  visited 
by  John  Finfey,  and  a  few  wandering  white  ttien,  from  the 
British  tolony  of  North  Carolina;  allured  to  the  wilderness,  by 
a  love,  of  hunting,  ancj  the  desire  of  trading  with  the  Indians, 
who  were  then  understood  to  be  at  peace.  These  were  a 
r^ce  pf  men,  whose  origin,  lies  buried  in  the  most  profound 
qbscufity,  the  conjectures  of  the  learned  notwithstanding;  and 
who,  after  a  bng  intercourse  with  Europ^n  colonists,  had  not 
arrived  at  the  shepherd  state  \.  of  course  not  practised  in  the 
arts  of  agriculture,  or  niechanics;  but  dependant  on  fishings 
^,  hunting,  by  the  mea — and  a  scanty  suppiy  of  maize,  raised 
by  the  woni^n,  with  imperfect  instruments,7— for  subsistence. 
Their  plpthing,  they  fabricated  from  the  skins  of  wild  animals, 
^nd  the  incidental  supply  of.  coarse  cloths,  obtained  from  itine- 
rant pedlera,  who  at  tioies,  visited  th^ir  camps,  or  towns.  Some- 
times at  peace^but  more  generally  at  war,  these  Indians,  how* 
ever  diyejrsified,  by.  tribes,  may  be  characterized,  as  active,  vigi- 
l^t  and  ent^rpriziP^  in  their  pursuits ;  of  a  darl^  red  complexion ;. 
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Mack  hair,  and  eyes,  straight  limhs,  and  portly  bodies;  equally 
crafty,  or  brave,  as  circumstances  require ;  and  remarkable  for 
thesagacity  of  their  conceptions,  and  the  brevity  of  their  speech. 

Besides  the  distance  of  this  country  from  the  populous  parts 
of  the  colonies;  the  almost  continual  wars  with  the  frontier 
Indians,  and  the  claim  of  the  French  King  to  the  regions  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  Ohio,  had  prevented  all  attempts  to  explore  it, 
by  public  authority.  While  Spotswoop,  was  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  seems  to  have  taken,  menially^  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  vast  plain  lying  between  the  Allegheny  mountains  and 
the  Mississippi,  and  to  have  recommended  a  plaii  for  reducing 
It,  into  the  possession  of  his  Brittanic  Majesty.  But  in  this,  he 
was  not  supported  hy  the  court  of  St.  James ;  and  the  country 
remained  as  before;  known  only  on  the  English  maps,  as  filling 
up  certain  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude;  io  a  much  later 
period^ 

After  the  commencenrvent  of  the  wjmt  of  1739,  between  Great 
Britain  ajnd  Spain,  which  soon  involved  the  whole  house  of 
Bourbon;  the  same  Spotswood„  who  then  Kved  in  retirement,, 
was  appointed  to  command  the  colonial  troops;  and  assured 
that  his  favourite  project  of  occupying  the  regions  of  the  Ohio, 
should  be  carried  into  immediate  execution.  In  this  ehterprize,. 
it  is  conjectured  he  would  have  been  warmly  supported,  by 
many  of  the  Vifgiriians ;  but  his  deatli,  which  soon  after  took 
place,  again  retarded  its  accomplishment:  and  the  kindling 
spark  of  Virginia  spirit  for  military  enterprize,  was  perm  itted. 
to  become  extinct,  for  the  want  of  fuel-r;rwhich  could  alone  be 
furnished  by  the  courts  or  mother  country. 

The  war^  which  afterwards  took  place,  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  about  the  year  1754,  in  America,  carried 
many  of  the  colonists,  to  the  upper  waters  of'  the  Ohio;  and  at 
the  peace  of  1763,  the  British  crown  was  left  in  possession  of 
fort  Pitt.  Bit  no  atteinpts  had  yet  been  made  to  explore  Ken- 
tucky, much  less  to  occupy  the  tountry.  So  far  from  either^ 
that  settlements  oh  the  western  waters,  were  prohibited ;  or 
restrained  to  the  Ohio  company;  who  directed  their  views  to 
(he  nofthrwestem  parts  of  Vi^rginia.    Whence  th^  settlements 
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were  extended  with  the  recent  conquests,  even  to  fort  Pitt — at 
the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monpngahela  rivers ;  whence, 
flows  the  Ohio. 

These  circumstances,  in connexioniylth  theknown  tardiness 
of  the  human  mind,  in  familiarizing  itself  with  cpuntiics, 
*'which  the  eye  hath  not  seen,"  will  satisfactorily  account  for 
the  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  Virginia,  relative  to  KeU" 
tucky,  at  the  time  it  was  in  a  manner  discovered  by  Finley, 
and  his  party,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  country,  once  seen,  held  out  abundant  inducements  to 
be  re-visitedj  and  better  knpwn.^  Among  the  circumstances 
best  adapted,  to  engage  the  attention,  and  impress  the  feelings 
of  the  adventurous  hunters  of  North  Carolina,  may  be  selected 
the  uncommon  fertility  of  the  soil-,  and  the  great  abundance  of 
wild  game,  so  conspicuous  at  that  time.  And  w^  are  assured 
that  the  effect,  lost  nothing,  of  the  cause.  Forests  those  huu; 
ters  had  seen— ^mountains  they  had  ascended — ^vallies  they  had 
traversed— rdeer,  they  had  killed^ — and  bears,  they  had  success.- 
fuUy  hunted..  They  had  heard  the  howl  of  the  wolf;  the  whin^ 
of  the  panther;  and  the  heart-rending  yell  of  the  savage  man; 
with  correspondent  sensations  of  delight,  or  horror:  But  thesQ 
were  all  lost  to  memory,  in  the  contemplation  of  Kentucky ; 
animated  with  all;  the  enchanting  vaiiety^and  adorned' with  all 
the  majestic  grace  and  boldness  of  nature's  creative  energy. 
To  nature's  children,  she  herself  is  eloquent,  and  affecting. 
Never  before  had  the  feelings  of  these  rude  hunters  experienced 
so  much  of  the  pathetic,  the  sublime,  or  the  marvellous.  Their 
arrival  on  the  plains  of  Elkhom,  was  in  the  dawn  of  summer; 
when  the  forest,  composed  of  oaks  of  various  kinds,  of  ash,  of 
walnut,  cherry,,  buck-eye,  hackberry,  sugar  tree,  locust,  syca? 
more,  coffee  tree,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  other  trees, 
towering  dloft  to  the  clouds,  overspread  th^  luxuriant  under- 
growthj  with  their  daily  shade ;  while  beneath,  the  class  of 
trees— the  shrubs,  the  cane,  the  herbage,  and  Ihe  different 
kinds  of  grass,  and  clover,  interspersed  with  flowers,  filled  the 
eye,. and  overlaid  the  soil,  with  the  forest's  richest  carpet, 
—The  soil  itself,  more  unctuous  and  fertile,  than  Egypt'^ 


Roasted  Delta,  from  her  maternal  bosom,  gave  copious  nutrU 
ment ;  and  in  rich  exuberance  sustained  the  whole,  in  match- 
less verdure. 

Here  it  was,  if  Pan  ever  existed,  that  without  ih^  aid  of 
fielion,  he  held  his  sole  domiinion,  and  Sylvan  empire,  umnor 
lested  by  Ceres,  or  L^ugina,  for  centuries. 

The  proud  face  of  cre^tiojihere  presented  itself,  without  the 
disguise  of  art.  No  wood  had  been  felled ;  np  field  cleared ;  na 
human  habitatipn  raised :  even  the  red  msui  of  the  forest,  had 
not  put  up  his  wigwam  of  poles  and  bark  for  ha}>itatipn.  But 
that  n>ysterious  Beings  whose  productive  power,  we  call  Na- 
ture, ever  bountifuj,  and,  ever  great — ^had  not  spread  out,  this 
replete,  and  lu^^urious  pasture,  without  stocking  it  with  nume- 
rous flocks,  and  herds.:  nor  wi^r^  their  ferocious  aittendantg, 
who  prey  upon  them,  wanting,  to  fill  up  the  circle  of  created^ 
beings.  Here  was  seen  th?;  timid  deer;  the  towering  elk;  the 
fleet  stag;  the  surly  bea,r;  th^  crafty  fox;  the  r^^venoMs  wolf ; 
the  devouring  panther;  the  insidious  wildrcat ;  and  the  haughty 
buflfaloe:  besides- innumerable  other  creatures,  winged,  four-' 
footed,  or  creeping.  And  here,  at  some  time  unknown,  had 
been,  for  his  bones  are  yet  here^  the  leviathan  of  the-  forest, 
the  monstrous  mammoth ;  whose  tr\ink,  like  tha.t  of  the  famous 
Trojan  horse,  ^oqld  have  held  ^  hpst  q{  ipen;  said  whose 
teeth,  nine  feet  in  length,  inflicted  death  and  destruction,  on. 
both  animal;  and  vegetable  substances— lyitil  exhausting  all 
within  its  range,  itself  becan^e  extinct.  Nor  is  it  known,  al- 
though the  racje  ijiust  have  abounded  in  the  country,  from  the^ 
gi:eat  number  of  bojies  belonging  to  the  species,  found  in  dif- 
ferent places,  that  there  is  one  of  the  kind  living  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  if  in  the  universe. 

Such  were  the  aspects  which  Kentucky  exhibited,  when,  in 
1767,  it  was  see^j  by  John  F^^ky  ^^  his  comrades.  They 
traversed  the  boundless  scene,  with  sensations  of  wonder  and 
deUght,  never  known  by  them  before:  and  thence  returned 
Jiome  the  same  year,  to  give  to.  their  friiefnds,  an  account  of  the 
new  Eden,  which  they  had  found.  Their  narrative  excited 
Ipuqh  curiosity,  some  belief,  and  not  a  little  doubt ;  but  raised 
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iip  no  immediate  adventurers,  for  the  pathless  wilderness  which 
intervened;  and  the  yet  darker  forests,  which  overshadawed,. 
the  promised  land. 

At  this  tiftie  the  name  of  Kentucky,  was  but  faintly  heard  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Virginia.  Nor  is  it  known  that  any  one, 
from  that  colony,  had  ventured  across  the  great  Laurel  ridge — 
which  then  seemed  to  bound  her  western  prospect,  as  well  as 
territoi*y.  It  is  true  that  Doctor  Walker,  a  gentleman  of  Vir- 
ginia, of  more  than  common  intelligence  and  enterprize,  had, 
about  the  year  1758,  led  a  small  party  to  explore  PowelPa 
valley,  on  the  east  of  the  aforesaid  ridge,  which  he  called  Cum- 
berland mountain;  a  break,  or  depression  in  the  height  of 
which,  attracted  his  attention,  and  received  the  name  of  Cum- 
berland gap.  On  this  tour,  the  Doctor  obtained  some  intelli- 
gence that  the  Ohio  was  to  be  reached  at  no  great  distance,  in 
a  north-eastward  direction;  and  he  determined  to  make  it  a 
tisit,  in  his  route  home.  His  party  consenting  td  accompany 
him,  they  steered  for  the  Cumberland  gap,  which  they  passed 
ihroiigh,  and  descending  the  mountain,  which  had  afforded  to 
them  the  perspective  of  a  new  region,  found  at  its  base,  a  large 
liver;  but  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Ohio;  and  on  this,  the 
I>octor  bestowed  the  appellation  of  Cumberland,  also.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  mother  England,  being  with  him, 
a  favourite  character,  at  the  time. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  Ohio  was  to  be  found  east  of 
north,  he  took  an  erroneous  course,  which  kept  him  in  a  rough 
and  mountainous  country,  until  having  passed  the  Kentucky 
river,  which  he  named  Louisa,  he  came  upon  Big  Sandy: 
having  escaped  the  beautiful  Ohio,  and  the  fertile  regions  of 
the  west,  no  less  worthy  of  enlightened  cariosity.  Thence  h<^ 
returned  home,  after  a  journey  of  prodigious  labour,  and  diffi- 
culty, as  ignorant  of  Kentucky,  as  if  he  had  remained  at  rest ; 
with  such  an  idea  of  the  country,  that  he  did  not  again  attempt 
Co  explore  it.  Nor  was  his  representation  of  it,  calculated  to 
etcite  others,  by  any  other  motive  than  curiosity;  the  gratifi- 
cation of  which,  was  restrained,  by  apprehended  privajiion, 
labour,  and  danger,  to  be  incurred,  by  the  attempt. 
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Ithe  country  beyond  the  Ctunberland  mountain,  still  ap- 
jpeared  to  the  dusky  view  of  the  generality  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,  almost  as  obscure,  and  doubtful,  as  America  itself,  to 
the  people  of  Europe,  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus*  A 
country  there  was — of  this,  none  could  doubt,  who  thought  at 
all:  but  whether  land,  or  water,  mountain,  or  plain,  fertilityi 
or  barrfjnness,  preponderated ;  whether,  inhabited  by  men,  or 
beasts,  or  both,  or  neither,  they  knew  not.  If  inhabited  by 
men,  they  were  supposed  to  be  Indians;  for  such  had  always 
infested  the  frontiers.  And  this  had  been  a  powerful  reason 
for  not  exploring  the  regions  west  of  the  great  mountain, 
which  concealed  Kentucky,  from  their  sight 

The  tradition  of  McBride's  having  cut  his  name  on  a  beech 
tree  at  the  moiith  of  the  Kentucky  river,  with  the  figures  1754„ 
had  iiot  then  reached  Virginia.  Nor,  if  it  had,  would  it  have 
thrown  any  light  on  the  Interior  of  the  country;  of  which,  the 
same  ignorance  would  have  remained^  as  after  the  canoe. 
Voyages  of  the  Indians,  or  Frenchmen,  up  and  down  the  Ohio« 
The  prevailing  rumors  were  derived  from  Indian  intelligence, 
as  to  the  existence,  extent,  fertility,  and  what  little  else  was, 
known.  But  this  narrative,  besides,  that  it  came  from  heathen^ 
and  enemies,  who  were  then  thought  unworthy  of  belief,  was 
confused,  deficient,  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  in  the  colony,  knew  nothing 
about  the  real  situation  of  the  country,  now  called  Kentucky^ 
And  they  heard  it  spoken  of,  as  though  its  existence  were 
doubtful,  or  as  a  tale  told  in  romance,  to  toiuse  the  fancy; 
rather  than  to  inform  the  judgment,  or  stimulate  the  mind  to 
enterprise.  Even  the  bold,  and  hardy  hunter^  of  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest,  had  not  yet  ventured  to  explore  it  for  game, 
bis  favourite  pursuit* 

[1769.]  Two  years  after  the  return  of  Finley,  to  North 
Carolina,  some  of  the  first  adventurers  again  visited  the  coun- 
try^ with  Daniel  Boone;  who  will  be  made  known  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  history.  Of  John  Finley,  except  that  he  was  the 
pilot  of  Boone,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  regret — Nothing  more  ia 
known.    Were  it  permitted  to  indulge  the  imagias^tion,  in 
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drawing  a  portrait  for  this  man — the  first  to  penetrate  and  eX' 
plore,  a  remote  and  savage  cbunlry — ^strength  of  body,  and 
Vigour  of  intellect,  the  necessary  bdsis,  of  boli  conceptions,  dnS 
successful  enterprize,  wmild  forni  the  protninent  features  oif  its 
foreground.  But  to  the  historian  de^tittite  of  facts,  siletice 
supersedes  commentary. 

The  party  with  Daniel  Boone,  remained  a  longer  time  in  the 
cfouritry,  than  Finley's  party  had  done ;  and  they  traversed  its 
different  sections  more  generally.  They  discovered  its  variety 
6f  soil,  and  surface^— ^they  tanged  through  its  forests— ^and  they 
found  its  different  rivers—^&nd  by  pursuing  the  trodden  |)aths, 
and  roads,  made  by  the  wild  beasts,  psLrtiCUlarly  the  biiffaloe, 
^hich  lay  in  their  way,  they  were  led  to  many  of  the  salt 
springs ;  at  which  salt  has  been  since  made  fdr  the  consumption 
of  its  present  inhabitants ;  and  to  Which  the  aninlals  generally 
resorted  for  the  use  of  th6  salt;  so  necessary  to  health  and 
Vigour :-Mihis  was  obtained  by  drinking  th^  water,  or  licking 
flie  earth,  saturated  with  that  precloii^  mineral. 

Nor  did  the  party  with  Boone,  who  was  its  leader,  remain 
i^uch  longer  ignorant  of  another  fact,  of  equal  importance  to 
any  before  discovered.  It  was,  that  notwithstanding  there  were 
no  human  habitations,  in  the  country,  for  the  hospitable  re- 
teption  of  the  stranger,  yet  it  was  the  hunting  ground,  and 
ttften  the  field  of  battle,  for  the  different  neighbouring  tribes  of 
Indians,  from  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south,  t'ossessed, 
by  none  of  these,  for  residence^  or  cultivation;  the  country 
was  claiihed  as  the  property  of  some,  which  however,  was 
disputed  by  T)fhei*s5  while  all  considered  it  th6  hunting  ground, 
cfir  common  park^  where  each  were  to  kill  what  game  they 
pleased. 

Here,  these  savage,  but  dexterous  hunters,  often  met — ^and 
hter^,  they  often  fought  each  other,  for  the  skins  of  the  beasts^ 
which  they  had  killed;  t6  Ihem,  their  greatest  riches:  or  else, 
to  prevent,  and  drive  each  other,  from  killing  such  as  remained^ 
and  were  to  remain  to  the  conquerors. 

In  consequence  of  which,  and  because  these  combats  were 
frequent^ — the  country  being  thickly  wooded^  and  deeply  shat 
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lied-^was  calfed  in  their  expressive  language,  the  dark,  and 

ifLOODY  GROUND. 

[1770.]  fe  the  y^ar  17tO,  a  /ufinour  of  tih^  recently  disco- 
vered region  of  It^ntttcfcy,  having  ^cached  the  western  settle- 
ments of  Virginia^  a  spitit  of  enterpme  was  excitetl  itt  the 
people  on  New  river,  HolstSn,  and  Clinch^— whence  originated! 
an  association  of  ahout  forty  stout  hanters,  for  the  purjios^  of 
trapping,  and  shooting,  game,  west  ef  the  Curd'beriand  moun- 
tain. Equipped,  with  theii*  rifles,  traps,  dogs,  hlankets — and 
Pressed  in  the  hunting  shirt,  leggings-,  and  moccasons,  first  ha- 
ving taken  leave  of  their  friends — they  commenced  their  ar- 
duous cnterpri^ie,  in  the  reaS  spirit  of  haSsardbus  adventure, 
through  the  rough  forest,  and  rugged  hills,  which  lie  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  mountain;  which  tiiey  crossed  at  the 
^nown  gap,  and  thence  ^aw,  and  entered,  a  new  region  to  the 
tvesltvaird^ — not  doubting,  they  were  to  be  encountered  by  In* 
dians,  and  to  subsist  on  game. 

Nine  of  this  party,  led  on,  by  the  present,  Colonel  James 
•^nox,  TTcachcd  Kentucky,  and  from  the  time  they  were  absent 
from  home,  obtafned  the  name  of  tiie  loiwj  hunters.  Th^ 
rest  of  the  party,  either  killed  hy  the  Indians,  or  fearing  to  en- 
counter the  increasing  danger  and  fatigue  of  the  totir,  saw  not 
the  interior  of  the  country^  and  are  no  more  to  be  noticed. 
But  the  party  with  Knox,  pursuing  a  direction  north  of  west, 
perietrated  the  country  south  of  the  Kentucky  river;  and  mar- 
king an  irrdgular,  jet  extensive  r^nge  through  its  dilQFerent 
parts,  became  acquainted  with  Cumberland,  and  Green,  riverst 
and  thence  returned  to  their  former  habitations,  with  the  exp6'* 
rience  of  many  hardsliips,  and  difficulties;  'in  addition  to  a 
goodly  stock  of  knowledge  of  the  southern  regions  of  Ken* 
tucky,  to  compensate  them  for  other  privations. 

The  return  of  this  patty,  contributed  to  diffuse  a  knowledge 
of  the  objects  they  had  seen,  and  was  the  cause  of  rousing 
others,  to  engage  in  a  like  entcrprize.  Which,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, was  attended  with  vastly  more  difficulty,  than  it  would 
be  at  present  to  explore  .an  adjacent  country.  When  the 
whole  continent  seems  io  be  known;  and  congress  is  debating 
VOL.  /.  G 
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jskbout  the  permanent  oGC\ipation  of  the^mouth  of  the  Colum« 
bia  river,  on  its  opposite  coasts.  Not  an  unapt  illustration 
of  the  expansion  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  growth,  which  takes 
place  among  colonies,  converted  into  free  statesf* 

Theroiis  no  tradition  of  Boone,  and  Knox,  ever  meeting  in 
these  early  excursions — or  of  their  ever  knowing  that  each 
other  were  in  the  country,  at  the  time-  The  latter,  judiciously 
profited  of  the  ^knowledge  he  had  acquired — ^became  an  early 
settler-^and  engrossed  a  competent  share  of  the  rich  soil,  to 
render.him  independent.  The  former,  possessing  a  diflFerent 
disposition,  and  taking  another  view  of  things,  has  participated 
a  different  fete.  Knox  acquired  afBuence,  and  ease — while 
Boone,  remained,  a  hunter,  and  poor* 

In  the  mean  time,  Fame,  who  like  Envy,  never  ceases  to  busy 
herself  with  the  affairs  of  men,  had  flown  through  the  colonies^ 
with  the  name  ahd  description  of  Kentucky;  which  she  em- 
bellished, by  her  invention;  and  blaa0ned  from  her  wide*^ 
mouthed  trumpet,  "of  various  note.*  Thus  was  curiosity  ex- 
cited in  Virginia,  and  elsewhere;  ^nd  the  minds  of  the  people 
more  familiarized  to  the  dangers,  of  exploring  thos^  unknown 
regions  beyond  the  habitations  of  the  western  settlers;  and  the 
grejlt  Cumberland  mountain. 

In  more  northern  latitudes,  some  of  these  objects  were  better 
known;  the  last  war  in  Canada,  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  had  led  many  of  the  colonists,  to  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Ohio;  and  by  an  association  of  ideas,  to  contemplate,  the 
country  below.  But  of  that  knowledge  of  Kentucky,  which 
proceeds  from  visual  observation,  even  those  were  not  possessed 
— nor  is  it  known  j;hat  any  adventurers  down  the  Ohio,  had 
returned  so  early  as  ItC?,  the  time  that  Finley,  visited  the 
country,  with  any  intelligence  from  Kentucky.  But  causes 
were  in  operation,  which  unavoidably  led  to  a  full  discovery ; 
and  the  consequent  settlement,  of  the  country. 

The  peace  of  1763,  secured  to  Great  Britain,  the  right  of 
territorial  sovereignty,  to  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, comprehending  Kentucky,  to  whteh  France,  had  pre- 
viously asserted  the  paramount  right  of  territoryj'and  domi- 


nion.  The  change  of  this  right  of  dominion,  whether  real,  or 
imaginary,  necesswly  facilitated  the  transmigration  of  British 
colonists  from  their  Atlantic  settlements,  to  the  newly  acquired 
territory,  on  the  western  waters. 

Another  circumstance  of  direct  influence  upon  the  fuller  disr 
coyeryjand  future  settlement  of  the  country  on  the  Ohio,  wa$ 
the  bounty  given  in  the  western  lands,  io  the  officers,  and  sol- 
diers, of  the  Virginia  troops,  who  bad  served  in  the  British 
army,  in  the  war  of  Canada- 

These  lan^s,  were  to  be  surveyed,  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohip, 
by  the  claimants;  whose  business  it  was  to  select  them.  The 
great  Kenhawa,  a  lai^e  branch  of  the  Ohio^  having  its  sources 
in  Nolrth  Cq^rolina,  and  bearing  a  northward  direction,  flowed 
through  Virginia,  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Allegheny  moun« 
tain,  where  it  was  called  New  Riveb,  bad  been  explored,  and 
previously  settled,  by  Virginians.  On  this  river,  whose  banks 
were  hoth  fertile  and  coimihodious  for  cultivation,  some  of  these 
bounty  lands  had  been  surveyed,  as  early  as  1772.  The  next 
step  was  to  the  Obio-*-nor  was  that  long  suspended.     In  1773, 

[1773.J  several  surveyors  were  deputed,  to  lay  out  bounty 
lands  on  that  river.  They  delscended  the  Ohio  from  fort  Pitt, 
to  the  rapids,  or  falls,  of  that  river,  in  38  degrees,  8  minutes  of 
north  latitude.  Thence  they  explored  the  adjacent  lands  on 
the  Kentucky  side,  for  some  distance  in  various  directions— exe- 
cuted surveys,  on  several  salt  licks,  and  other  choice  .places — 
and  returned  home,  delighted  with  the  country. 

About  the  same  time.  General  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
also  descended  the  Ohio,  to  the  mouth  of  Cabin  creek;  and 
thence  made  an  extensive  connection  of  saurvejs;  covering  the 
rich  lands  on  the  north  fork  of  Licking  river. 

[1774.]  In  1774,  other  surveyors  werci  sent  to  the  Ohio  on 
the  like  business-^and  pursuing  the  same  route,  aa  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  they  landed  at  the  Rapids,  and  thence  travelled 
up  the  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  Kentucky  river,  as  high  as 
Elkhom,  <m  the  north,  and  DickV  river,  on  the  south;  making 
ftOrveys  occasionally  as  they  progressed. upeacb  river  and  creek^ 
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There  were  yet,  no  families  caov^d  into  tlie  pountry,  noraoj^ 
pen^anent  residence  coroi»efl(?ed ;  but  in  the  course  of  tbi?^ 
ye?ir,  a  cabin  wa?  built  at  Harrodeburgh ;  si«ce  so  called,  froiB. 
James  Harrod,  whohad  led  a  party  of  MonongaheliAjis  to  that 
place.  There,  they  made  a  stand — ajid.  theioe,  the  bi^ateFs^and: 
purveyors,  took  refuge,  froi»  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  oc- 
the  fury  of  the  Indians,  then  ai  war.  HostUities  having  been 
qpenjy  proclaimed  betweien  the  tribes  nocth-west  gf  tlie  Ohio,, 
and  the  Virginians;  the  adverse  armies,  met  at  the  mouth  of 
Jixe  great  Kenhawa ;  and  after  a  severe  battle,, wbich  tprminated 
Xn  favour  of  the  Virginiaiis,.  the  eneipy  fled  home,  and  thevvk- 
tors  called  the  field  of  action,  Po«it  Fleasant:  Whence  many 
of  the  soldi^i:^,  returned:  to  their  residence,  in  the  south-westera 
parts  of  the  coteny,  by  the  vay  of  Kentucky. 

Governor  Dunmore,  tljea  commanding  the  main  array  oC 
militia,  who  h^id  not  been  in  ihe  action  of  the  Point,  marched 
into  fee  Indian  territory;  where,  soon after^  peace  was  made.^ 
between  him,  nnd  the  savages*  Witii  returning  peace,,  tli^e 
^un^eyors  returned,  to  Kentudcy ; ,  and:  in  this  year,  and  the^ 
next,  completed  the  executioa  of  their  commission^. 

£1775.]  In  1775,  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  the  neiglibolir- 
ing  colonies,  being  much  better  iniformed,  than  before,  of  the 
ciccumstanceB  of  Kentucky;  and  apprehending  less  danger 
from  the  bitUans,.  in  consequence  of  the  reaentp^ace;  repaired 
to  the  country,  in  various  small  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  selec- 
ting tracts  of  land,  for  improvemient,  and.  iiiture  settlement. — ' 
These- improvements  weue  made  without  intention  of  continued 
occupancy;  and  cbnsisted  principally,  in  cutting  the  under 
brush,  and  belting  th^e  larger  trees-^to  whith,.  was.  sometimes 
added  a  log  pen^  called  a  cabin;  with  open  top,  or  bark  cover; 
as  the  foundation  ef  future  claim.  Upon  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, these  adventurers  generally  returned  home;  andcoatribu* 
,ted  by  ei^tending  information  of  the  country,  to  rouse  up  other 
adventurers—who,  the  next  summer,  made  a  like  yisit,  for 
similar  purposes ;  and  alfter  making  the  usual  improvemei^tSj. 
also  returned  bon^e; 
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How:cvei>  in  this  year,  1775,  a  few  pcnnaiicait  setUemeiite 
were  made — ^particularly  at  Harrodsburgh,  and  Logan's  campi, 
afterwards  called  St  Asaphs,  near  the  present  Standfor^i,  under 
Ihe  auspices  of  Virginia;  the  settlers  being  generally  from 
that  colpnj^*^besides  the  settlement  at  Boonesborough;  whidi 
^as  uaade  under  the  influence  of  Hendorson,  and  company, 
iroib  North  Carolina:  all  of  wliich  are  to.  be  more  particularly 
iBoticed. 

During  the  interval  between  the  relum  of  Daniel  Boone 
from  Kentucky,  in  1771,  and  this  period,  he  had  not  been 
either  silent,  or  inactive.  The  accounts,  and  descriptions  of 
Kentucky,  first  circulated  by  Finley,  and  his  little  party,  and 
^terwards  authenticated,  and  enlarged  by  Boone;  bad  reven- 
berated  through  North  Carolina,  awakened  the  attention,  and 
excited  the  cupidity,  of  Col.  Richard  Henderson,  and  others; 
who,  anticipating  in  theii?  minds,  tlie  immense  riches  to  bd 
amassed  by  the  acquisition  of  the  country  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Kentucky  river,  (then  clai^ied  as  far  as  the  Tennessee  river, 
by  their  neighbours,  the  Cherokee  Indians  ^  determined,  in  or- 
der to  colour  the  possession,  which  th^y  contemplated  taking 
of  that  vast  region,  to  make  a  purchase  of  it  from  the  Indians  j 
and  then  force  the  settlement,  and  occupancy,  of  the  territory. 
For  these  purposes,  havijig  first  associated  themselves,  and 
brou^t  ^bout  the  necessary  treaty  with  the  claimants ;  the  pur* 
chase  vsras  accordingly  effected — a  deed  e3(:ecuted-^and  in  the 
same  year,  (1775,)  possession  taken,  at  Boonesborough — so, 
called  after  Daniel  Boone,  whohad  been  the  principal,  though 
not  the  first  harbinger  of  the  ne^t  worW'-^the  agent,  in  making 
the  purchase  from' the  Indians;  and:ttie  leader  of  the^r^^  colony^ 
to  thebadk  of  the  Kentucky  river., 

Henderson,  and  his  associates,  now  considering  themselves^, 
the  proprietors  of  this  spacious,  and  fertile  territory,  openedt  an 
office  for!  gelling  out  the  lands  to  pUrchoperB ;  to  y»hcm^  they  pro* 
{>osed  Slaking  deedfe,.in  virtue  of  their  Indian  title. 

Whetheriha  got^lemenof  this  assodatioA'were  Ignorantof 
the  Viiiginia  chaffer*}  w  supposed  it  'to  gh-e  no  pre-emptive 
right  of  pufchagQ  from  the  Indians  5  or  whetJier-thpey  were  eifr 
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couraged  to  this  act  of  aggression  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
colony,  by  the  increasing  difficulties,  and  beginning  war,  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  and  bet  American  subjects,  is  not  cefv 
tainly  known*  But  whatever  the  principles  were  upon  which 
they  reconciled  these  transactions  to  themselves,  or  expected 
to  justify  them  to  the  world,  they  seemed  determined  to  perse- 
vere; and  not  only  encouraged  people  to  settle  on  the  lands^by 
offering  bounties,  but  actually  made  deeds  to  stindry  purchar 
sers,  for  specific  tracts. 

The  most  flattering  prospects  of  wealth  and  power,  now 
presented  themselves  to  the  associates,  when  an  account  of 
their  proceedings,  was  transmitted  to  the  public  functionaries 
of  Virginia;  whence  arose  rumours,  and  murmers,  of  the  roost 
inauspicious  nature,  to  their  future  success, 

Virginia,  Utherto,  uncjer  some  restrictions  from  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  as  to  her  western  territory;  or  occupied  by 
the  momentous  c(»itest  then  existing  between  the  mother  coun<^ 
try,  and  her  colonies,  on  the  subject  of  taxation;  had  paid  but 
little  attention  to  Kentucky;  so  late  the  residence  of  wild 
beasts  oiily — or  the  resort  of  Indians  still  more  wild  and  unr 
tractable.  The  next  year  however,  changed  the  state 
of  the  case.  Congress,  having  swlopted  the  declaration  of 
independence,  for  which  Virginia,  in  feeling,  and  sentiment, 
had  been  previously  prepared;  she  took  the  decided  attitude  of 
a  free,  independent,  and  sovereign,  state ;  formed  a  constitution 
of  government-r-and  asserte<l  her  territorial  rights,  to  be  cor 
extensive  with  the  limits  of  her  royal  and  colonial  charter  of 
the  twenty-third  of  May,  1609,  by  James  L,  of  Great  Britain^ 
Within  these  limits  which  extended  from  the  Atlantic,  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  she  asserted  the  exclusive  right  of  purchasing 
the  soil  from  .the  aborigines. 

|n  pussuaoice  of  these  principles,  the  legislature,  afterwards 
defaced. the  purchase  .made  by  Henderson  and  company,  utr 
erly  ntll,  and  void,  as  it  related  to  them;  but  efibctual  as  it 
i^atedto  the  extinguishment  of  the  lodi^m'^title:  which  oon- 
8^que|ltly,  devolved  on  the  state  ;  in  wiu>!n  was  verted  the  paraT 
jjiount  right-rsiad  eXclusiue  privilege,  of  f  urcbase,  from  the 
Indians. 


T/ius  vanished  the  golden  dream  of  Colonel  Henderson  and 
his  speculating  associates:  gjid  an  incalculable  fund  of  future 
wealth,  jurisdiction,  and  power,  was  acquired  by  the  connnon- 
wealth ;  withouf  any  advance  of  money,  or  exertion  of  physical 
force  on  her  part.  Henderson  and  his  companions,  were  how- 
ever deemed  worthy  of  compensation ;  and  a  tract  oi  two  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  the  same  land,  was  assigned  to  them, 
by  law,  at  the  mouth  of  Green  river. 

With  this  grant,  the  associates  became  satisfied:  and  the 
settlers  lender  them  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  univer- 
sally acquiescing  in  the  authority  of  Virginia;  they  all  hence^ 
forth  looked  up  to  her  for  their  titles,  and  protection. 

In  the  interim,  the  legislature  also  confirmed  a  purchase 
made  by  Colonel  Donaldson,  of  the  country  north  of  the  Ken- 
tucky river,  from  the  Six  Nations ;  which  for  a  time  had  been 
improvidently  slighted. 

Thus,  was  the  Indian  title,  to  the  whole  of  Kentucky,  north 
of  the  Tennessee  river,  extinguished  by  purchase:  which  re- 
conciled the  demands  of  justice,  with  the  dictates  of  sound 
policy,  on  the  part  of  Virginia — ^who,  now  stood  high,  in  the 
estimation  of  her  sister  states,  iov  ^dXY\o\As>m — for  population — 
for,  talents — and  for  ricjbes:  extending  her  territorialdominion, 
and  settlements,  to  the  Ohio^  ^ight  hundred  miles  from  the 
Atlantic. 
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CHAP.  II. 

« 

incyimU'  relative  to  the  First  Scitkrs^  Biogtaphm^  S^c*  prior  to  nTff* 

Having  ascertained  the  commencement  of  several  pertiia-' 

[1775.]  nent  settlements  in  Kentucky,  iti  1775 — the  ritten- 
tton  of  the  reader  will  now  be  tutncd  more  ^particularly  on 
tliose  adventurers,  by  whom  the  first  families  were  led- into  the 
wilderness — the  first  strong  holds  built — and  the  coairtry  fiirst 
occupied,  in  the  birth  of  her  white  population. 

To  appreciate  the  ttieritofanenterprize*,  we  shbuld  have  ifli 
i^ew  the  difficulties^  which  opposed  its  execution.  Thits  it  is^ 
we  judge  of  Cecrops,  the  founder  of  Athens' — of  Cadmus,  o^ 
Bqeotia— ani  of  Danaus,  of  Argolis:  Thus  it  is,  also,  that  eulo- 
giums  have  been  multiplied,  or  enhanced,  on- Romulus,  and  his 
hardy  followers: — In  a  similar  manner,  we  speak  of  the  first 
settlers  in  America.  No  l^s  than  those,,  have  Boone,  and' 
others  hereafter  to  be  named,  merited  the  appellation  of  foun* 
ders:  no  less  than  tHose  do  they  deserve  the  notice  of  posterity. 

Among  the  fiist  of  these  was  Daniel  Boone;  who  did  not, 
like  BIoses,'ofEg)'ptian  memory,  find  himself  the  leader  erf  a 
host  of  armed  foUowers ;  impelled  by  the  fear,  or  love  of  the 
Lord,  to  obey  his  commands,  in  a  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness; ^hlle  he  traversed  one  equally  as  eictensivc,  and  as  savage^ 
as  that  of  Zin.  His  attendants  were  his  vol'untary  comrades; 
who  without  a  miracle,  reposed  their  confidence  i^n  his  sagacity, 
ahd  fortitude.  Besides,  the  names  of  those  heroes,  and  legisla- 
tors of  antiquily,  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  pens  of 
profane  historians,  or  poets ;  who  availing  themselves  of  the 
fictions  of  past  times,  have  simplified  and  embellished,  their 
•subjects  with  all  the  inventions  of  genius,  and  all  the  graces  of 
oratory,  and  of  poetry;  or  else,  under  the  influence  of  divine 
inspiration,  the  Prophet  of  the  Israelites,  has  astonished  us  with 
the  narrative  of  the  wonders  which  he  wrought, — and  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  as  miracles.    But  Daniel 
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l^oonc,  yet  living,  is  unknown  to  his^ull  fame.  From  the  coun* 
fry  of  his  choice,  ai^d  of  his  fotideet  predilection,  he  has  heen 
banished,  hy  difficulties  he  knew  not  how  to  surmount — and  is  now 
a  resident  of  the  Missouri,  a  Spanish  territory.*  Nor  will  the 
lapse  of  time,  in  which  fancy  often  finds  her  store-hoose  of  ma- 
terials for  biography — much  less  the  rigid  rules  of  modem 
history,  permit  the  aid  of  imagination,  to  magnify  his  name 
with  brilliant  epithets ;  or  otherwise  adorn,  a  narrative  of  sim- 
iple  facts.  Yet  history  shall  do  him  justice ;  and  those  who 
come  after  him,  ijiay  balance  his  relative  claims,  totii^  rcgardu 
of  posterity. 

The  ancestors  of  Daniel  Booife^  resided  in  Maryland,  where 
he  was  bora,  about  the  year  1746.  Moire  of  a  Nimrod,  than  a 
Joshua^  as  he  grew  to  manhood,  he  sought  th:e  wild  game,  with 
Ihis^^  gun,  and  found  out  the  place  for  his  city,  which  he  builtV 
and  peopled — ^before  he  ruled. 

From  hisboyhood,  Boone,  discovered,  a  strong  prepossession 
for  hunting,  and  ranging  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country. 
And  to  this  disposition  may  b,e  ascribed  hlfi  removal,  without 
his  parents,  to  Virginia ;  and  thence  to  North  Carolina,  recently 
settled,  where  he  went;  in  both  instances  as  a  hunter,  to  coun- 
tries abounding  at  the  time^  with  wild  game,  of  difierent  kinds* 

Without  the  incumbrance  of  worldly  goods,  to  giye  him  local 
attachments;  tmd  without  the  illumination  of  science  to  enable 
him  to  shine  in  society;  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  £)und  him- 
self possessed  of  high  health,  and  a  vigorous  constitution;  sup- 
ported by  gfeat  muscular  strength,  and  nervous  activity .  What 
if  his  heart  did  ache,  when  he  bade  farewell  to  his  native  home? 
His  sole  reliance  for  support,  wsfs  <$n  his  own  arm;  and  that 
had  been  taught,  rather  to  poise  the  rifle^  than  to  use  the 
ploHgJi.  He  delighted  to  chase  on  foot,  the  wild  deer:  and 
thi5  propedSity  had  often  led  him  to  places  remote  from  the 
habitations  of  men;  Accustomed  to.be  much  alone,  he  acquired 
th^  habit  of  conj^emplation,  and  of  self-possession.  His  mind 
was  not  of  the  most  ardent  nature  5,  nor  do^  he  ever  seem  to 
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have  sought  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  books*     Natd* 
rally,  his  sagacity  was  considerable ;  and  as  a  woodsman^  he 
^  was  soon  expert,  and  ultimately^  supereminent.     Far  from 

*  ferocity,  his  temper  was  mild,  humane,  and  charitable;  bis 
manners  gentle;  his  ^ddress  conciliating;  his  heart  i>pen  td 
friendships  and  hopitklity.  Yet  his 'most  remarkable  quality, 
was  an  enduring^  and  unshak^able  fortitude,    . 

It  was  on  the  first  of  May^  1769^  that  Boone-,  then  the  father 
of  a  family,  made  a  temporaiy  resignation  of  his  domestic  hap- 
piness,  to  Wander  through  the  rough  and  savage  wilderness, 
bordering  on  the  Cumberland  mountain,  in  quest  of  the  far- 
famed,  but  little  known,  country  of  Kentucky.  In  this  tour 
he  was  accompanied  by  John  Finley^  John  Stewart^  Joseph 
Holden,  William  Coole,  and  J^mes  Monay;  On  the  seventh 
of  June  following,  after  a  journey  of  five  hiindrfed  milejs^  and 
nearly  the  half  of  it  destitute  of  a  pafti,  they  arriied  on  Red 
river,  where  Finley  had  formerly  been,  aaJ  an  Indian  trader. 
Here,  the  party  determined  to  take  repose  after  their  fatigue-; 

and  mad€  themselvfes  a  shelter  of  bark,  to  cover  their  heads 

I     ■>  *  > 

from  the  showers  of  th«e  day,  and  the  cold  dews  of  night.  It 
was  in  an  excursion  from  this  camp,  that  Daniel  Boone,  first 
saw  with  wondfer,  the  beauties,  and  inhaled  with  dehght,  the 
odours  of  a  Kentucky  sununer,  on  the  plains  of  Licking,  Elk- 
honi)  &c»  It  was  also  in  oiie  of  his  peregrinaitions  from  a  se- 
cond camp^  that  Boone,  and  Stewkrt j  rising  the  top  df  a  hill, 
encountered  a  band  of  savages.  'They  made  prisoners  of  both, 
and  plundered  them  of  i^hat  supplies  they  had.  Seven  days 
were  they  detained,  compelled  to  liiareb  by  daj',  and  closely 
watched  by  night;  when  as  a  consequence  of  their  well  dis- 
sembled-contentment,  the  Indians  resigned  thetnselves  to  sleep, 
without  a  guard  on  their  captives;  and  they,  mad^  their  escape. 
Boone,  and  his  companion^  once  more  kt  large,  l%turiifed*fo 
their  former  camp,  which  had  been  pluildered^  and  ^aa  de- 
serted by  the  rest  of  the  company;  whoj  alarmed  by  Che  ap- 
pearance, of  the  enemy,  had  fled  home,  to  North  Carolina. — 
Ahout  this  time  Squire  Boone,  the  brother  of  Daniel,  following 
from  Carolina,  came  up  with  him,  and  furnished  a  few  necessai- 
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ries  J  especiaHy  some  powder  and  lead,  indippcnsable  to  their 
existence. 

Soon  after  this  period,  John  Stewart,  wa^  killed  by  the  In- 
dians ;  aivd  iJie  two  Boones,  remained  the  only  white  men  in 
the  forests  of  Kentucky.  They  continued  during  the  succeed* 
ing  winter  the  only  tenants  of  a  cabin,  which  they  with  to  ma* 
hawks,  erected  of  poles  and  bark,  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  mcl^nency  of  the  season. 

^he  death  of  John  Stewart,  being  the  first  perpetrated  by 
the  Indians,  on  the  white  adventurers  in  Kentucky,  deserves 
to  be  particularly  commemorated.     Upon  this  subject,  a  few 
fects  only,  have  been  preserved  by  tradition.     It  was  in  1769, 
after  Squire  Boone  had  joined  his  brother,  and  Stewart,  who 
had  recently  been  prisoners  with  the  Indians,  that  those  barba- 
rians, becoming  more  hostile?,  had  recourse  to  death,  instead  of 
bondage,  as  the  surer  methodof  getting  rid  of  their  new  rivals 
in  the  art  of  hunting.    As  Boone,  and  his-  companions,  were 
traversing  the  forest  just -disrobed  of  its  foUrfge,  they  w6re 
suddenly  met  on  the  side  of  .a  cane-break,  and  immediately 
fired  on  by  a  superior  party  of  Indians.  John  Stewart  received- 
a  mortal  wovindj  and  feJJ;  whiJer  his  comrades,  incapable  of 
assisting  him,  immediately  fled.     An  Indian,  as  their  custom 
had  been  from  time  iimni^morial,  rushed  upon  the  fallen  victim  j 
and  winding  olle  hand^in  the  hair^  on  the  crown  of  his  head^ 
with  a  large  knife  in  the  other,  took  off  the  soalp^  which  left^ 
bare  his  scull.     Atmany  other  times^  and  places,  was  this  bar-^ 
barous  scene  enacted  on  the  heads  of  our  adventurous  country- 
men; and  well  did  they  repay  the  savages,  "in  their  own  coin ;"' 
as  in  th%  sequel  will  be  shewn.    But  this  is  man's  characteristic 
— rhe  "will  do  unto  others,  as  they  do  unto^him."     And  it  is 
owing  to  a  refined  benevolence,  or  a  christian  precept,  that  he 
is  taught'  Otherwise.     For  it  is  a  fafect,  that  may  be  committed* 
to  history^  that  white  men,  calling  themselves  ciyilized,  and 
even  christans,  in  their  wars  against  the  Indians,  becamie  them- 
selves, Indians  in  practice;  and  did  those  things,  without  re* 
morse;  of  which,  in  other  casefe,  they  would  have  been  ashamedv 
and  repeated;  as  it  is  hoped,  and  believed,. 
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In  May,  1770,  Squire  Boone  returned  to  Nortli  Carolina^ 
leaving  Daniel,  without  brcc^d,  or  salt^  or  even  a  dog  to  kcep^ 
bis  camp. 

Never  was  a  man  in  greater  need  of  fortitude,  to  sustain  hia 
reflections;  nor  ever  reflections  more  natural,  or  without  crime, 
more  poignant,  than  were  those  of  Boone.  He  ca^  his  eyes 
towards  the  residence  of  a  family  always  dear  to  hi^n — ^he  felt 
the  pang  which  absence  gave — he  heaved  the  aigh  which  affeci 
tion  prompted — ^his.  mind  was  beset  with^  appre]>ensions,  pf 
various  dangers—rde^pondence  stood  ready ^ to  seize  on  his  soul: 
when,  grasping  his  gun,  and  turning  from  the  place,  he  reflected, 
as  he  proceeded,  that  Providence  had  never  yet  forsaken  him; 
nor,  thought  he,  will  I  ever  doubt  its  superintending  benefit 
cence.  No  man  haye  I  injured,.tvhy  should  I  feaer  injury  from 
any?  I  shall  again,  see  my  family,  forwhojn  I  a^m  now  seeking 
a&turehome ;  and  happiness,  thejoy  of  the.  meeting,  will  repay 
u^e  for  all  this  pain.  By  this  time,  he  had  advanced  some  dis- 
tance into  the  extended  wood;  and  progressing,  gained  an  en^-. 
nence;  whence  looking  around  with  astonishment — on  the  one 
hand  he  beheld  the  ample  plain,  and  beauteous  fields ;  oh  the 
oUier,  the  river  Ohio,  which* rolled  in  silent  dignity,  marking 
the  north-western  boundary  of  Kentucky,  with  equal  precisjian, 
and  grandeur.  The  chirping  of  the  birds,  solaced  his  ears 
with  music;  the  nuinerpus  deer^  and b«flaloe^ which  passed, 
liim  in  review,  gave  dumb  assurance  that  he.  was  in  the  midst 
of  plenty — and  cheerfulness  once  more  possessed  bis  mind*    . 

Thus,  in  a  second  paradise,  was  a  second  Adam^f  the  figure 
is  not  too  strong-—giying  names  to  springs,  rivers,  and  places, 
before  unknown  to. civilized  white  men;  or  others,  kdbwn  ta 
modem  tin\ies — if  any  such  there  were. 

Squire  Boone,  returned  in  the  m<H)th  of  July ;  and  the  broib- 
ers  met  at  the  old  camp,  as  it  had  been  concerte<i^betwe^ 
them.  The  two,  in  this  year  traversed  the  country  to  the 
Cumberland  river;  and  in  J 771,  returned  to  their  families^ 
determined  to  remove  them  to  Kentucky.  But  thia  wa$  not 
|(nmediatcly  practipable* 
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About  the  month  of  September,  1773,  Daniel  BoOne  sold 
his  f^irm  on  the  Yadkin,  bade  farewell  to  his  less  adventurous 
neighbours,  and  commenced  his  removal  to  Kentucky,  with  his 
own,  an^  five  other  families.  In  Powell's  valley  he  was  joined 
by  forty  men,  willing  to  risk  themselves  .under  his  guidance* 
The  party  were  proceeding  in  fine  spirit^,  when  on  the  tenth 
pf  October,  the  rear  of  the  company  wa^  attacked  by  a  strong 
ambuscade  of  Indians,  who  killed  six  of  the  men;  and  among 
them,  the  eldest  son  of  Bopne. 

The  Indians  were  repulsed,  and  fl  ed ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
the  cattle  belonging  to  the  spjourne'rs  were  dispersed;  the  rela-. 
tives  of  the  deceased  greatly  affected ;  and  the  survivers  gen^ 
rally,  so  disheartened  by  present  feelings,  and  future  pros* 
pfjpts,  that  it  was  thought  best  to  retreat  to  the  settlement  on 
Clinch  river;  distant  about  forty  miles:  which  was  done,  in 
jgood  order,  without  further  molestation.  This  being  accom- 
plished, BOone  remained  en  the  frontier  with  his  family,  a  hun- 
ter still,  till  June,  1774.  By  this  time  he  was  made  known  to 
the  governor  of  Virginia,  and  solicited'by  him,  to  repair  to  the 
rapids  of  the  Ohip,  to  conduct  from  thence  a  party  of  survey- 
ore  whose  ionger^tay  was  rendered  peculiarly  dangeroqs — bjr 
the  increasing  hostility  of  the  nortliward  Indians* 

This  service  was  undertaken  by  Boone,  who  with  Michael 
8loner,  as  his  only  companion,  travelled  the .  pathless  region^ 
between — reached  the  place  of  destination  with  great  celerity, 
considering  the  difficulty  of  trayelling  without  a  path,  foun^ 
ihe  surveyors,  arid  pilo^d  them  safely  hcwpe,  through  the  woods 
— aftei:  aji  absence  of  two  months, 

This  year,  there  were  open  hostilities  with  the  ShawaneeS| 
and  other  northward  Indians,  as  already  intimated;  and  Boone 
being  stili in  Virginia,  received  an  order  from  the  governor,  to 
iake  the  command  of  three  contiguous  forts,  on  the  frontier; 
with  the  commission  of  captain. 

The  camp^gn  of  that  year,  after  the  battle  at  the  Point, 
terminated  in  a  peace,  as  heretofore  stated ;  and  the  militia  sent 
tQ  the  frontier  garrisons  or  stations,  were  discharged.  Cdptain 
Boone  being  now  at  leisure,  and  Colonel  Henderson  an^  com- 
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pahy,-  having  matured  their  pfoject  of  purchasing  from  the 
southern  Indians  the  lands  on  the  south  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  he  was  solicited  by  them  to  attend  the 
treaty  to  be  held  for  that  purpose.  Their  messenger,  deliver- 
ing to  him,  full  instructions,  and  authority,  on  the  subject — 
Bopne  accordingly  attended  at  Wataga,  in  March,  1775;  met 
the  Indians,  and  made  the  purchase,  as  previously  indicated. 
It  having  been  also  resolved  to  settle  the  purchased  territory, 
Boone  was  looked  to  as  the  most  proper  person  to  conduct  the 
enterprise,  A  wiiy  was  first  to  be  explored  and  opened ;  at  the 
request  ofthe.  company,  this  was  undertaken,  and  executed,  by 
him,  from  Holsten,  to  the  Kentucky  river.  The  greater  part 
of  the  route  was  extremely  difficult  5  being  much  encumbered 
with  hills,  brush,  and  cane,  and  infested  by  hostile  Indians ;  who 
repeatedly  fired  on  the  party,  with  such  effect,  that  four  were 
killed,  and  five  Wounded.  They  had  however,  a  determined 
leader,  who  being  well  supported,  conducted  them  to  their 
object.  •  Being  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  April,  1775, 
Boone,  with  the  survivors  of  his  followers,  began  to  erect  a 
fort  at  a  salt  spring,  or  lick,  where  Boonesborough  now  stands. 
While  building  this  fort,  which  employed  the  party,  rendered 
feebly  by  its  losses,  uMil  the  ensuing  June,  one  man  was  killed 
by  the  savages;  who  continued  to  lijarass  them  during  tl^e  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  A  fort  in  those  days,  consisted  of  a  block- 
house, and  contiguous  cabins,  enclosed  witli  palisades.  Thi» 
being  done,  Boone  left  a  part  of  his  men  in  the  fort;  with  the 
rest,  he  returned  to  Holsten :  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Clinch  5 
and  soon  after  moved  his  family  to  the  first  garrison  in  the  coun- 
try— df  his  wife,  and  daughter,  were  the  first  white  women 
ever  known  in  Kentucky. 

Captain  Boone,  having  given  to  the  ne^  population  of  Ken- 
tucky, a  permanent  establishment,  and  placed  his  own  fanuly 
in  Boonesborough,  felt  all  the  solicitude  of  one  in  his  situation, 
to  ensure  its  defence,  and  to  promote  its  prosperity.  In  future, 
he  will  be  found  always  in  his  duty,  and  worthy  of  the  samples 
already  given. 
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■^f  he  subject  next  in  order^  is  the  leader,  and  patron  of  the 
ifirst  settlors  at  Harrodsburgh.  Than  whom,  a  nia&  inore  be- 
loved by  his  followers,  trod  not  those  sylvan  scenes*  Nor  is  it 
ungrateful  to  history  to  receive  into  her  pages,  a  narrative  of 
humble  meiit;  or  the  traits  of  a  worthy  character,  however 
obscure  the  origin  of  its  subject. — ^What  is  any  man's  worth, 
but  Kvhat  he^  himself,  has  made? 

Among  the  hardy  sons,  of  that  hardy  race  of  ntien,  denomina* 
ted  woodsmen,  and  hunters-,  was  James  Harrod.  No  less  a 
soldier,  than  a  hunter; — from  Kentucky,  in  1774,onhisi'etum 
home,  he  joined  Colonel  Lewis,  and  with  his  followers  was  in 
the  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenhawa:  the  next  year  he 
returned  to  the  place  of  ^lis  choice^^the  site^  of  Harrodsburgh 
-^and  there  established  himself^ 

James  Harrod  was  a  man  six  feet  high,  well  proportioned ;  and 
finely  constructed^  for  strength  and  activity.  His  complexion 
was  dark;  his  hair  and  eyes  black;  his  countenance  animated; 
his  gait  firm,  his  deportment  grave;  his  conversation  easily 
d^^awn  out,  but  not  often  obtruded;  his  speech  was  mild,  and 
his  manners  conciliating,  rathex  by  the  confidence  they  in- 
spired, than  a^  grace,  or  elegance,  they  displayed.  •  Yet, 
couU  he  but  imperfectly  read,  or  write.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
letters  he  learned — nor  books  he  studied.        •- 

And  it  may  be  asked,  what  there  c^n  be  in  the  character  of 
such  a  man,^that  merits  the  notice  of  an  historian.  It  is  true 
indeed,  that  the  knowledge  of  letters— the  perusal  of  books— ^  • 
and  what  is  called  an  education-^fumishes,  enlightens^  ana 
aplarges  the  mind;  and  brings  into  action  with  multiplied  ad- 
vantages, those  qualities  both  physical,  and  ihental,  whicb 
>iatttre  gives  to  men.  But  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  education 
creates  apy  *iew  organ^  or  faculty  of  the  soul,  or  gives  a  quality 
r^i  ojjfierwise  inherent  Before  the  establishtnent  of  schools — 
and  before  the  tenri,  education,  was  even  known:  aye,  before 
letters  were  invented;  or  books,  os  penSj  were  made — 'the  hu^ 
man  heart,  was  the  seat  of  kindness— of  generosity — oi  forti^ 
tude — of  magnanimity — and  all  the  social  virtues.  The  mind 
of  man,  in  unison  with  his  feelingfe,  by  a  primeval  decree,  taught 
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him  justice;  the  first  in  importance,  of  human  virtues,  M^hich  il 
cherished,  hy  reflections  on  the  beiteficent  effects  of  d^ng  unto 
others,  as  he  would  that  others,  should  do  unto  him.  This  \§ 
the  precept  of  itkture. 

Then  without  knowing  hoW  to  re^d,  or  to  Write,  James  Har* 
rod,  could  be  kind  and  obliging  to  his  fellow  men — ^active,  and 
brave,  ih  their  defence- — dexterous  in  killing  game,  the  source 
of  supply,  diid  liberatdn  the  distribution  of  his  spoils — ^lic  could* 
be  an  expert  pilot  in  the  woods,  and  by  his  knowledge  guide 
hi»  followers  to  the  destined  point,  with  equal  certainty,  and 
safety.  In  fine,  he  could  be  a  captain  ov^r  others  as  illiterate 
as  himself;  and  less  endowed  with  the  useful,  and  benevolent 
qualities,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  head.  And  he  was  so.  He 
Was  vigilant,  active,  and  skilful.  With  his  rifle,  he  killed  the 
deer,  the  bear,  and  the  buffaloed— and  with  thifi,  he  was  tihvays 
ifeady  to  defend  his  country,  and  companions,  against  the  In- 
dians.   Andthe^e  were  acts  of  merit. 

At  Harrod^urgb,  news  was  brought  hiift,  that  thfe  Indians 
had  sttprised  a  party,  four  mdles  hence,  and  killed  a  man:-^ 
**Boys,"  says  be,  to  those  about  him;  "let  lis  go  and  beat  the 
"red  rdscais."  And  accopdingly,  he  snatches  jjis  gun,^  always 
rieady,  and  i:uns  at  the  head  of  bis  party.  He  hears,  tbata 
family  are  in  want  of  Aeat;  he  takes  up  his  rifle,  repairs  to 
the  forest — ^kills  the  needful  supply — and  presently  oflers  it  to 
the  sufferers.  A  plough  horse  is  in  the  range — apeisture  with- 
t)ut  bounds — =ahd  the  owner,  not  yet  used  to  the  woods,  ojf 
apprehensive  of  the  danger  attending  the  research,  says  to 
ttarrod,-  '^My  horse  has  hot  come  up:  I  can  't  plough  to-day.' J 
**What  kind  of  horse  is  yours?"  enquires  he.  The  answer  is. 
given — Hatt'od,  disappears— and  in  a  little  time,,  the  horse  is 
driven  to  the  owner's  dopr.  These  traits  pot  only  f)ortray  the 
character  ofHarrdd,  but  they  also  delineate  the  circumstances 
of  the  country.  Therefore  they  belpng  to  this  history.  A 
man,  may  be  useful  without  book  learning — ^and  usefulness 
is  merit. 

But  a  fort,  was  too  circumscribed  a  field  for  the  active  dis- 
position of  James  H^rpd.    To  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the 
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fc'rest — to  range  the  open  fields,  and  to  hunt  the  wild  gam6; 
to  trap  the  otter,  the  beaver,  and  the  wolf;  were  more  con- 
genial  to  Ms  feelings,  and  occupied  the  most  of  his  time.  He 
was  nevertheless  actively  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, oil  several  expeditions  into  the  Indian  territory;  as  weUad 
on  various  scouts,  and  exploring  i^xcursions  on  the  frontiers: 
In  these  the  dexterity  of  the  T^oodsman,*and  the  bravery  of  the 
soldier,  were  conspicuous,  and  useful*  fher^  was  no  labour 
too  great  for  his  hard^hood^  no  enterprise  too  daring  for  his 
courage.  His  comrades  knew  his  personal  worth ;  the  public 
acknowledged  his  services.  The  rank  of  colonel,  which  was 
conferred  on  hihi,>is  a  durable  testiihonialin  his  favour.  After 
the  country  became  extensively  populated,  and  when  the  hus^ 
band  and  father, .  of  a  fainily,  and  in  circumstances  to  have 
eigoyed  every  social  comfort — such  was  the  effect  of  habit,  or 
ojfan  original  disposition  ev6r  predominiant— ^thatHarrod  would 
leave  his  home,  and  donlestic  comforts,  repair  to  the  distant  un- 
settled paints  of  the  cototry,  and  remain  for  wieeks  at  a  time, 
obscured  in  the  forests,  or  buried  in  the  tnid&t  of  knobs.  On 
one  of  these  expeditions,  he  lost  his  life.  But  whethierby  natu* 
ral  death,  the  fangs  of  wild  beasts,  or  the  tomahawk  of  the 
savage,  i$  not  known.  He  left  one  daughter;  and  With  her,  an 
ample  patrihiony  in  the  rich  lands  of  the  country. 

If  he,  who  leads  a  party  undet  any  description,  cah  be  said 
t6  want  ambition,  James  Harrod,,  seems,  to  have 'been  free 
from  that  passion.  Siihple  in  his  manners^ — frugal  in  his  diet 
-^independent  in  his  sentiments-^K>pen  in  his  councils-*— com- 
plying in. his  conduct — seeming  to  command,  because  always 
fotemoSt  in  danger — destitute  of  art  j  and  when  Without  public 
authority~lm^  nevertheless,  had  a  party.  Not  because ,  he 
wanted  one;  but  because, ft,  wanted  him*  For  wherever  the 
social  principle  exists,  when  men  are  surrounded  by  danger, 
they  seek  from  instinct^  a  Idader^  to  concentrate  their  force, 
aiid^to  direct  their  enterprises;  especially  of  protection,  and 
self  defence.  And  this  leader,  is  their  favourite  companion— 
the  man  in  whose  ciourage;  skilly  «nd' perseverance,  they  have 
the  most  implicit  faith. 

VOL.  I*  I 
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Had  Colonel  Harrod  lived,  he  never  wonld  have  entered 
into  the  intrigues,  and  contests  of  political  life ;  not  because  he 
was  illiterate — ^but  because  lie  disHHed  the  task  and  drudgery 
of  a  political  partisan;  and  never  had  indulged  a  disposition 
for  such  versatile  conduct^  as  is  practised  in  that  departmenti 
•  If  he  ever  submitted  to  be  a  leader,  it  was  of  a  hunting,  or 
military  band ;  and.because  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  wil- 
ling friends^  whose  safety  he  regarded, as  his  own;  and  whose 
obedience  jvias  as  voluntary^  as  thmr  affection  was  spontaneous 
' — ^beloved,  he  was  distinguished,  honoured,  and  obeyed. 

Born  freev  and  actustomed  to  orier,  and  co^troul  his  own 
aictions,  one  passion  predbminatied;  and  that  was,  a  love  of 
liberty.  What  he  wpis  himself,  he  wished  every  other  human  - 
creature  lo  be,- — a  free  hian*  Raised  up  in  the  habits  of  a  hun- 
ter  of  the  wild  game,  he  sought  their  haunts;  ^nd  fdund  inor0 
pleasure  in  pursuing  them  through  the  thicket,  or^  alluring 
theni  to  his  tr^p,  than  in  controuling  the  actions  of  beings  like 
himself.  His  birth,  his  education,  his  mode  of  living,  un-^ 
dipubtedly  it  is,  which  attaches  the  Indian  to  bis  native  forests; 
and  which  induces  hinfi  to  prefer  the  savage^  to  the  civilized 
state  of  men. 

The  rove  of  personal  liberty,  among,  the  strongest  passions 
known  to  the  higrtan  bxeast,  will  account  for  the  indefinite^ 
and  almost  perpetual  stajte  of  savage  life,  from  which  the 
Apierica^  Indiajps,  are  with  so  much  difficulty  reclaimed — for 
which  Harrod,  languished;  and  to  which  he  so  often  returned^ 
from  the  busy  scenes,  and  social  haunts  of  men,  to  pursue  in 
^  solitude  his  favourite  objects.  But  James  Harrod,  will  b6 
I'emembered,  with  affection,  ^nd  regret,  by  the  last  of  his 
comrades,,while  this  memorial  x)f  his  merits,  wilV  descend  to 
posterity.-  "  '    . 

Of  the  other,  adventurers,  who  first  settled  at  Harrodsburgh^ 
where,  most  wefre  brave,  and  active^  it  may  be  said  with  truth, 
that  for  enterpn^ng  and  daring  courage,  none  transcended^ 
Major  Hugfi  McGary*  .  A  Harland,  a  McBride,  and  a.Chfip* 
lain,  deserve  also  to  «be  mentiqped>  with  Applause* 


Among  the  young  men,  none  were  more  entitled^to  distinc- 
tion, and  to  praise,  for  active  and  meritorious  services,  than 
James  Ray.  Who  ready  upon  all  occasions  of  alarm — ^prompt 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy-^and  brave  in  the  field  of  battle', 
hardly  ever  missed  a  skirmish  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  an 
expedition  bito  the  Indian  country:  while  his  more  humble 
cervices  as  a  hunter^  and  spy,  no  less  exposed  him  to  danger,^ 
than  they  endeared  him  to  the  feelings,  an^  remembrance  of 
his  cotemporaries.     • 

Compelled  to  limit  notices  which  affect individaals  only;  it 
is  nevertheless  thought  that  no  apology  is  necessary,  for  the 
following  details,  respecting  the  faoiiily  orMcAfee^ 

As  early  tas  1773,  James,  and  Robert,  McAfee,  left  their 
residence  in  the  county  of  Botetourt,  Virginia,  to  seek  a  future 
home  in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky.  They  arrived  in  the  country 
that  year;  explored  it  ettensively,  and  fixed  on  lands  adjoining 
to  Salt  river,  five  or  six  miles  from  Harrodsburgh,  as  their 
choice  of  the  whole.  A  permanent  settlement  was  their  object: 
and  with  this  view  they,  after  returning  to  Botetourt,  came 
again  to  Kentucky  in  1774;  revisited  their  former  selections 
of  land}  and  made  some  improvements^-- as  were  usual  among 
the  early  adventurers — deemed  by  them  sufficient  evidence  of 
right,  to  exclude  others,  and  authorize  their  own  future  pos- 
session*. 

Tney  however,  did  not  reiiiain  on  the  ground — ^but  tfce  nett 
year,  returned  to  it-r-rand  added  something  to  their  former  ifn- 
provements.  Their  brothers,  William,  and;  George,  were  now 
their  companions. 

In  this  year,  they  found  bpth  Qarrodsburgh^  and  Boones* 
boi'ough,  settled:  and  some  of  the  brothers  were  persuaded  by 
Colonel  Henderson,  to  join  him;  who  assured  theij^  they  might 
take  iip  as  much  bnft  as  they  wanted,  by  entry  in  h^^  office-x 
that  he  was  proprietor,  and  could  give  a  better  title  than  Vir- 
ginia. But'/ames  McAfee,  confiding  in  the  Virginia  righ 
resisted  these  alluring  offers ;  while  the  others,  seduced  by  therii 
raised  a  crop  of  corn  at  DOOiiesb6rough$*  and  made  sundry  en- 
tries for  land  in  the  office  of  the  company.    The  fotc  of  Hea« 
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derson's  title  is  already  known — their  entries  fell  wi4;h  k.-^ 
Nevertheless,  they  had  by  raising  the  com,  entitled  themselves 
to  claim  settlement  and  pre-emptions  in  the  country;  as  wiU 
be  hereafter  explained;  and  this  enterprising  family  further 
traced. 

This  hi&tory^as  already  disclosed  the  iaet,,  that  the  third 
establishment  in  the  country,  was  efiected  under  the  auspices 
of  Benjamin  Logan^^  To  whom,  as  one  of  the  founders  of*  the 
commonwealth,  it  is  now  proposed  to  p^  particular  attention. 

A. tall> athletic,  contemplative,  well  balanced,  and  dignified, 
figute — distinguished  his  person,  and  appearance..  He  wa^ 
taciturn — the  statesman's  eye,  was  crowned  in  him,  with  the 
warrior^  brow;  while  a  countenance,  which  evinced  an  un- 
yielding fortitude,  and  an  impenetrable  guard — invited  to.  a 
confidence,  which  was  never  betrayed.  In  1775,  a  private 
citizen,  aiming  at  no  distinction,  even  without  party,  Logan 
came  to  Kentucky.  His  intention  was  to  settle  in  the  country. 
As  his  character  unfolded  itself,  he  was  successively  appointed 
a  magistrate,  elected  a  legislator,  commissioned  a  colonel,  and 
promoted  to  the  rank  and  title,,  of  general. 

The  parents  of  Benjamin  Logan,  were  bom  in  Ireland,  and 
when  young,  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  inter- 
married;, and  shortly  afterwards,  sought,  and  found,  a  perma- 
nent settlement  in  the  county  of  Augusta,  and  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia. There,  Benjanun  became  their  first  born;  and  there, 
by  th6  practice  of  industry,  and  the  observance  of  oeconomy, 
^  cultivators  of  the  soil,  in  which  they  had  acquired  the  fee- 
simple  estate;  they  became  indepenclent  livers,  with  a  growing 
ofispringit  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  Benjamin,  lost  -his 
father,  by  untimely  death;  and  found  himself  prematurely 
burthened  with  a  numerous  fraternal  family-sunder  the  super- 
intendence, and  aid,  however,  of  a  prudent  mother,  to  whom^ 
he  was  a  most  affectionate  and  dutiful  son. 

Neither  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  tbeiS  newly  settled, 
nor  (he  pecuniary  resources  of  the  father,  had  been  favourable 
to  the  education  of  the  son;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
widowed  mother)  had  it  more  in  bejr  power,  whatever  her  wr 


cHnatlon  might  be^  to  reward  his  faithful  s^rvi^es,  with  literary 
eniLowments — an  imperfect  education  was  all  he  acquired* 
The  truth  is,  that  in  this  respect,  his  mind  was  not  only  una- 
dorned by  science,  but  almost  uYiaided  by  letters.  His  domestic 
lessons,  which  consisted  of  precepts,  and  practics  of  sound 
moralky,  and  christian  piety— ^commenced  ander  the  care  of  a 
father,  were  contkiuQd  by  his  mother;  with  whom  he  continued 
to  reside,  until  of  full  age,  an  ei^ample  of  filial  obedience,  and 
useful  services.  In  his  progress  through  li£ip,,he  cathqr  studied 
men,  than  books. 

The-  father  of  Benjamin,  died  intestate,  add  as  a  consequence 
of  the  laws  then  in  force,  his  lands  descended  to  him  by  right 
of  primogeniture,,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothers,  and  sisters. 
So  fax  from  availing  himself  of  this  circumstance,  Logan,  with 
a  noble  disinterestedness  of  temper,  a  provident  view  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  family,  and  with  his  mother's  consent, 
sold  the  land,  not  susceptible  o£  division,  and,  distributed  the 
price  with  those,  whom,  the  b^^^r  had  disinherited.  To  provide 
for  bis  inother,^an  equaUy  comfort?ible  residence,  he  united  his 
funds  to  those  of  one  of  his  brothers,  and  with  the  jpint  stock 
purchased  another  tract  of  land  ^n  a  fork  o£  James  river;  whiph 
was  secured  to  the  parent  during  her  life,  i(  so  long  she  should 
choose  to  reside  on  it,  with  remainder  to  the  brother,  in  fee- 
simple*  Nor  had  the  attention  of  Benjamin  Logan  been  al) 
this  time  confined  to  the  circle  of  his  own  fainily;  but  the  heart 
thus  partaking  of  the  fixier  feelings  of  filial,.and  fraternal  afiec- 
tion,  was  equally  open  to  the  impressions  of  public  duty.  At ' 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  had  accompanied  Col.  Beauqu^ette, 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  the  north,  in  the  capacity 
of  sergeant.  Having  seen  his  mother,  and  family,  comfortably 
settled  on.  James  river;  he  determined  next  to  provide  fbrhlmr 
pelf,  a  home — ^and  purchased  land  on  the  waters  of  Holston, 
neap  where  Abhington  now  stands.  There,  he  improved  a 
farm,  took  to  himself  a  wife,  and  enlarged  his  property. 

In  1774,  he  was  on  Dunmore\  expedition,  to  the  nprth-we^t 
of  Ohio,  to  which  allusion  has  been  i^adetf 
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Early  in  the  e  tisuing  year,  he  resolved  to  push  his  fortune  in 
Kentucky;  and  s  et  out,  two  or  three  slaves  only  with  him,  to 
see  the  lands,  ant  I  make  a  settlement.  In  Powell's  valley,  Lo- 
gan, met  with  E»oone,  Henderson,  and  others,  on  a  similar 
adventure,  alreaiJy  noticed — ^and  with  them,  he  travelled 
through  the  harre  h  parts  of  the  wilderness  5  hut  not  approving 
pf  the  foundation,,  on  which  they  were  building,  he  parted 
from  them,  on  th(  nr  arrival  in  Kentucky — ^and  turning  west-. 
wardly^  a  few  day  |  journey,  pitched  his  camp,  wh^re  he  after- 
wards tuilt  his  f  prt;  and  where  he,  and  William  Galaspy, 
raised  a  small  crop*,  of  Indian  corn,  in  the  same  year.'  Relighted 
with  the  country  ground  him,  and  ever  attentive  to  the  interest 
of  his  connexions,  Ihe  selected  places  for  them ;  which  he  marked 
— and  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  returned,  without  a  comr 
panion,  to  his  family  on  Holston.. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  he  removed  his  cattle,  and  the  residue 
*of  his  slaves,  to  his  camp;  and  leaving  them,  in  the  care  of 
Cialaspy,  returned  '\\o  his  home,  alone,  in  order  to  remove  his 
family*  These  journeys,  attended  with  considemhle  peril, 
,€tnd  privation,  eviiic:e  the  enterprise  and  hardihood  of  his  mind^ 
.  ojLS  well  as  his  bO^(ily  vigour,  and  activity.  His  subsequent 
•transactions  will  be  mingled  with  the  general  history. 

•  Perhaps,  nothing  contributes  jnore  to  the  perspicuity  of 
^history,  than  a  due  regard  to  the  order  of  events :  certainly, 
^thejre  is;  nothing  njore  conducive  to  its  utility.     After  the  de- 
tails already,  given  in  relation  to  the  interior  establishments. 

.Ifcid  the  particular  persons,  by  whose  means  they  were  princi^ 
.p^ly  effected,  it  next  occurs,  in  order,  to  treat  of  those  eventa 

•  which  transpiv^d  on  the  Ohio  frontier. 

It  hzis*  already  beep  related,  that  as  early  as  1773,  several 
^iirveybrd  dibstfended  that  river  to  the  falls,  or  rapids,  where 
ih^  lahdedi  Indeed,  an  obstruction  in  its^  navigation  so  great 
as  thesetapidl — ah  object,  it  may  be  said,  so  sublime  in  it^lf — 
eo  singalar-^atid  so/momientous — could  bift  attract  the  atten- 
tion', iarid  arxegt  the  progress  of  those  who  voyaged  on.  its  sur- 
fa<ie.'  The  approach  to*this  object  from  aHove  was  probably 
^ibe  most  afecting,  by  the  appearance  of  dsinger  which  it  pre- 


isented;  no  less  than  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene  which  was 
exhibited.  The  successive  repercussions  oi"  the  water  in  ex- 
tended perspective,  produced  by  a  current  deep  and  broad^ 
running  at  the  rate  of  ten  milas  an  hour,  on  a  declivity  of ' 
twelve  feet  in  ia  mile,  against  the  locks,  arranged  in  different 
ledges  at  considerable  intervals  across  the  bed  of  the  channel, 
throw  back  on  the  spectator's  eye,  billows  capped  with  white" 
curling  foam,  and  assail  his  ear^  with  the  uproar  of  .chaotic 
strife.  Stout  must  be  the  heart  of  that  navigator,  which  is  not 
appalled  at  his  first  approach  to  this  spectacle,  rencfeieid  still 
more  perplexing  and  alarming,  by  the  irregularity  of  the 
schutes,  and  the  splits  in  the  currents,  o(;casioned  ,by  tbiC  ine- 
qualities of  the  rocks^  and  the  several  islands  fixed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  river.  But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  scene  was  distressing 
to  navigating  spectators,  on  the  other,  was  held  out  t(>  them^  • 
the  consoling  prospect  of.  relief  and  security.  If  tb  e  front 
aspect  of  the  Ohio  presented  the, falls,  where  the  impetuou3 
totrent  of  mighty  waters,  was  met  and  broken,  by  inflexible 
obstacles — ^on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river,  was  to  be  seen 
the  mouth  of  Bear  Grass,  opening  a  sa{j&  and  commodiious  bar; 
bpur  for  the  labouring  barge-  A  point  of  landon  the  opposite 
shore  projecting  into  the  river,  turned  the  current  in  thc|t  direc- 
tion; the  reaction  o^the  waters  at  the  head  of  the  *fi  ills  pro- 
duced an  eddy;  the  fine,  regular  bank  which  limited  K^  ntucky^ 
in  full  view;  alt  combined  to  engage  the  attention,  and  to  speeid. 
the  navigator  to  that  landing. 

It  was  there  that  Captain  Thomas  Bulktt,  and  b  is  partjii. 
made  a  port- — not  before  explored  byl:h^ir  country rd  eti.  Ho 
came  to  Kentucky  with  the  particular  design  of  garve;>dng  land} 
— and  of  making  a  permanent  settlement.  For  the  fi  rst  object: 
Captain  BuUett  had  a  special  commission  from  the  •college  oi;' 
Willis^  and  Mary^in  Virginia;  in  the  professors,  or  q^jasters,, 
of  which,  was  vested  the  right,  of  conferring  such  di  plomas— • 
the  second,  was  the*effect  of  his  own  will.  At  this  jJace  Bu?,k* 
lett  proceeded  to  make  a  camp,  in  Order  to  protect  hi  mself  an  d 
his  men  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather;  and  a  place  of 
deposite  for  the  few  stores  be  bad  With  bim*  *  J^i  th?li^^ 
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f>recaution,  hi^'e^^fecuted  several  surveys  in  the  vicimty  of  th^ 
fells;  and.  thence  extended  his  researches  to  the  river, since 
called  Salt  river;  from  the  salt  lick  thereon;  which  he  surveyed 
— ^and  that,  after  him,  was  called  BuUetf  s  lick*  His  know- 
ledge of  the  country  confirmed  the  Iriore,  his  determination  to 
settle  in  it;  and  he  hastened  hack  toiiis  friends,  that  he  might 
the  better  equip  himself  With  s&ch  things  as  were  necessary^ 
or  jepuM  condute  to  the  main  design:  intending  to  return  and 
redact  it  to  immediate  execution*  But  he  was  unfortunately 
prevented  from  accomplishing  his  pur{)ose,  by  sickness,  and 
untimely  death.  Otherwise,  from  the  spirit-i-intelligenCe — 
and  enterprise  of  Captain  BuUett,  there  is  reasbn  to  infer  that 
he  would  have  been  one  among  the  first  settlers,  and  the  dis* 
tinguished  leader  of  that  description  of  men. 

A  few  factsj  characteristic  6f  Captain  BUllett^  Will  fully 
authorize  this  conclusion.  And  as  they  are  connected  with 
the  subjects  of  this  history,  they  will  be  insert^. 

On  hisf  way  to  Kentucky,  BuUett,  made  a  visit  to  Ghilli- 
tothe,  a  Shawanee  town,  to  hold  a  friendly  talk  with  those 
Indians,  on  the  subject  of  his  intended  settlement;  and  for  the 
particular  purpose  of  obtaining  their  assent  to  the  measure* 
He  kpew  they  claimed  Ihe  right  of  hunting  in  the  country — 
li  right,,  to  them^  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  which  they 
had  not  relinquished.  He  also  knew  they  were  brave,  and 
indefati^ble;  and  th^fett  if  they  were  so  disposed,  could  greatly 
annoy  the  inhabitants  of  the  intended  settlement.  It  was 
therefore^  a  primary  object  ii^.his  estimation  to  obtain  their 
consent  to  his  projected  residence^  and  cultivation  of  the  lands. 
To  accomplish  this,  he  left  his  party  on  the  Ohio,  and  travelled 
out  to  th^  town  unattended,  and  without  announcing  his  ap- 
proach by  a  runner.  He  was  not  discovered  until  he  got  into 
the  midy:  of  Chillicothe,  when  he  waved  bis  white  flag. as  a 
tpken  of  peace.  The  Indians  saw  with  astonishment  a  stran- 
ger among  them  in  the  character  of  ambassador,  for  such  he 
assumed  by  the  flag,  and  without  any  intimation  of  his  inten* 
^ed  visit.  Some  of  them  collected  about  him,  and  asked  him, 
What  new#l  -Was  he  from  fee  Long  Knife?  and  why,  if  he 
vrm  an  ambassador,  he  had  not  sent  a  runner?. 


M]lQt^9  not  in  the  least  intimidated,  replied,  diat  he  had  no 
^ad  news — he  was  from  the  Long  Knife — and  «s  the  red  men, 
ajid  white  men,  were  at  peace^  he  had  come  aihong  his  brodiers 
to  haTe  a  friendlj  talk,  with  them,  about  linng  on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  Obio:-r-that  he  had  no  rander  swifter  than  himself; 
and  that  he  was  in  haste,  find  could  not  wait  the  return  of  a 
runner*  Would  you;,  said  he^  if  you  Were  very  hungry,  and 
had  killed  a  deer^  send  your  squaw  to  town  to  tell  the  news, 
and  wait  her  return  before  you  eat?  This  put  the  by*standers 
in  high  good  humour;  and  gave  them  a  favourable  ofHnion  of 
their  interlocutor.  And  upon  his  desiring  that  tibie  warriors 
should  be  called  together,  they  were  ferthwith  convened;  and 
he  promptly  addressed  them  in  the  following  speeth,  extracted 
{torn  his  journal  c — 

"Brothers: 
*^I  am  sent  by  my  people,  whom  I  left  on  the  Ohio,  to 
settle  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  that  river,  as  low  dowa 
as  the  falls.  We  come  from  Virginia^  The  King  of  my  peo- 
fle  has  bought  from  the  nations  of  red  men,  both  north  and 
'Bouth,  all  the  land:  and  I  am  instructed  to  inform  you,  and  all 
the  warriors  of  this  great  country,  that  the  Virginians,  and  the 
English,  -are  in  friendship  with  you.  This  friendship  is  dear 
tc^them,  and  they  intend  to  preserve  it  sacred^  The  same 
friendship  they  expect  from  you,  and  from  aU  tlie  nations  to 
the  lakes.  We  know  that  ^:he  Shawanees,  and  the  Delaware?, 
are  to  be  our  nearest  neighbours;  and  we  wii^  them  u  be  out 
best  friends — as  we  will  be  theirs^ 

*^ Brothers:  Yoq  did  not  get  any  of  the  money,  or  blank^ts^ 
given  foi"  the  land,  which  I^  and  my  people  are  going  to  settle* 
This  was  hard  for  you.  But  it  is  agreed  by  the  great  men 
who  own  the  land,  that  they  will  make  a  present,  to  bdfh  the 
l3elawareH,  and  the  Shawanees^  the  next  year — 'and  tbe  yeaf 
following,  that  shall  be  as  goodi 

*' Brothers:    I  am  appointed  to  settle  the  country,  to  live  in 

it— to  raise  corn — and  to  make  proper  rules,  and  regulationsj 

among  my  people.     There  will  be  some  principal  men,  from 

my  country,  very  soon ;  and  then  much  more  will  be  said  to 
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you.  Trtie  Governor  desires  to  see  yoii,  and  will  come  oiit  tins 
year,  or  the  next.  When  I  come  again,  I  will  have  a  belt  df 
•wampum*     This  time,  I  came  in  haste,  and  had  not  one  ready. 

"My  people  only  want  the  country,  to  settle,  and  cultivate. 
They  will  have  no  objection  to  yotlr  hunting,  and  trapping 
there.     I  hope  you  will  live  by  us  as  brothers  and  friends. 

"  You  now  know  my  heart ;  and  as  it  is  sin^e  towards  you, 
I  expect  you  will  give  me  a  kind  talk.  For  I  shall  write  to  my 
Governor,  what  you  say  to  me,  and  h^  will  believe  all  1  write**' 

This  speech  was  received  with  attention — and  BuUett,  was 
told,  that  the  neXtday^he  should  be  answered. 

The  Indians  are  in  the  habit  of  proceeding  with  great  delibe- 
ration, in  matters  of  importance-^and  all  are  such  to  thera^ 
which  concern  their  hunting. 

On  the  morrow,  agreeably  to  promise,  they  Were  assembled 
*at,4he  same  place,' and  Btfllett  bdng.  present,  they  returned 
an  answer  to  his  speech.    It  follows: — 

^OtDEST  Brother — the  Long  Knife: 

*' We  heard  you  would  be  glad  to  see  your  brothers,  tha 
Shawanees,  and  Delawares,  and  talk  with  them.  But  we  are 
surprised  that  you  sent  no  runner  before  you— and  tiiat  yoil 
came  quite  near  us  through  the  trees  and  grass,  a  hard  joins 
ney,  without  lejtting  us  know,  until  you  appear>ed  among  us« 

♦^Brother:  W-e  have  considered  your  4alk  carefully;  anA 
we  are  niade  glad  to  find  nothing  bad  in  it»-*nor  any  ill  me^. 
ing.  On  the  contrary,  you  ^eak  what  seems  kirid,'  and  friendly ; 
and  it  pleased  us  well.  You  mentioned  to  us,  your  inteutiolfi 
rof  settling  the  country  on  the  other  side  oflhe  Ohio,  with  your 
people.  And  we  are  particularly  pleased,  that  they  are  not 
to  disturb  us  in  our  hunting.  For  we  must  hunt,  to  kill  meat 
for  our  women  and  children;  and  to  have  something  to  buy 
t)ur  powder  and  lead  with,  and  to  get  us  blankets  and  clothing. 

''AH  our  young  brothers  are  pleased  with  what  you  said* 
W^  desire  that  you  will  be  strong  in  fulQlling  your -promises 
towards  us-— as  we  are  determined  to  be  very  straight,  in,  ad* 
vising  our  young  men  <o  be  kind,  aijd  peaceable  to  you* 
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•^This  spring  ^e  saw  somethiag  wrong  on  thfe  part  of  oun 
young,  men. .  They  took  some  horses  from  the  white  people* 
But  we  have  advised  them  not  to  do  so  again ;  and  have  cleaned 
their  hearts  of  all  bad  intentions,;  We  expect,  they  will  observe 
our  advice,  as  they  like  what  you  said.'' 

This  speech,  delivered  by  Girtv,— was  interpreted  by 
Richard  Butler*  Who,  during  the  stay  of  Captain  BuUett,, 
bad  made -him,  hi&  guest,  and  otherwise  treated  -him,  in  the^ 
mo&t  friendly  manner.  But  having  executed  his  mLssion,  very 
much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  BuUett  took  his  leave^  and  re-^ 
joined  his  party;  who  were  much  rejoiced  to  see  him  return^ 

He  made  report  of  his  progress,  aAd  success — and  his  con^ 
rades,  with  light  hearts,  and  high  expectations,  launched  theii; 
Jkeelg  on:  the  stream^r-which  conveyed  them  to  the  shore  o£ 
iCentucky,  and  a  landing;  as  before  related* 

In  this  simple  negotiation,  where  there  seems  to  have  been* 
no  guile  intended,  and  harldly  room^br  any;. it  is  apparent,, 
that  the  Indians  were  mistaken,  or  else  dksembled  theii;knQW« 
ledge  of  the  consequences  of  settling  the  country.  .  Fpr  they 
appear  to  admit  the  cocrectness  of  i:he  idea  suggested  by  Bui- 
lett,  that  the  intended  settlement  would  not  interrupt  their, 
huntings  or  trapping.  Yet  no  two  things  could  be  more  incon- 
sistent. It  is  altogether  probable,  that  Captain  BuUett  him- 
^If,  did  not  coneive  that  the  settlements  about  to  be  made,: 

would,  withki  any  short  period,  have  the  e^fiect  to  destroy  the 
§ame;  and  thereby  render  hunting,  .^nd.trappijpg,  «^n)ere  la- 
bour, without  profit — and  a.  privilege, ^without  emolument. 
The  Indians^  however,  could, not.  complain  of , deception;  for 
they  could  but  know  the  consequences  of  white  men  settling, 
and  cultivating,  a  region,  previously  uncultivated,  and  stocked 
with  game.  Nor  would  it  be  candid  to  accusethem  of  conceal- 
ing an  intention  of  hostility,  in  the  implied  assent  to  BuUett's 
settling  the  lands.  Sensible  they  must  have  been,  that  the 
new  population,  would,  so  joon  s^  intj'oduced,  bring  many,^ 
and  Yarious  subjects  of  depredation, .  within  their  reach. — 
Nevertheless  it  is  believed,  thaj:  the  game  which  abounded,^ 
and  pronused,  perpetu^  supply,  was  thci'first  object  ia  th^it 
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j^timataon^  Doubtless  Ibe  number  of  ei9»igranis^whi<^h  lii  (^ 
few  years  filled  the  countfj,  4eeeived  them,  and  also  Captftin 
BuUett,  by  transcending  their"^  most  enlarged  anticipations* 
Yet,  it  is  thought^  that  the  hostility  which  ,took  place  at  so 
short  a  period  afterwards,  ought  not,  in  anywise- to  be  inq^uted^ 
fo  any  niisunderstanding  of  these  parties. 

The  fact  is,  that  in,  the  very  next  year,,  some  men  by  the 
name  of  Greathoug^,  and  Cressup,^  on  the  CKiio,  below  Whee-^ 
ling,  and  s^ont  Grave  ereek^  and  YeVU>w  creek,  in  a  most 
wanton,  and  barbarous  manner,  kiUed  a  nunibar  of  peaceable 
Indians;  which  brought  on  the  war  of  1774* 

But  had  this  not  been  ftie  case,  a  war  in  the  course  of  events,^ 
and  from  the  condition,  and  habits  of  the  Indians,  must  soon 
have  taken  place, .  For,  hadiiot  the  contesit  with  Great  Britain^ 
commenced  as  it  did,  yet,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  In-* 
dians  are  prone  to  violence  and  depredation-^that  they  could 
but  see  with  the  utmost   aversion,  thdr  principal    hunting 
ground  occupied  by  an  ancient  enemy-^that  tempting  objects, 
for  gratifying  their  propensity  for  blood?:  were  pr-^sented  to 
their  easy  prey-^that  the  game  was  diminishing,  and  rendered, 
difficult  of  attainment — all  these,^  combined  with  the  alarming 
apprehensicm  of  losing  their  hunting  ground,  would  have  pr&« 
duced  a  war,  at  no  distant  period*     3ut  when,  to  these  con*< 
siderations^  are  added  the  speedy  rupture  with  Great  Britain, 
and  influence  of  the  crown,  by  means  of  the  posts  on  the  lakes, 
a  war  with  the  Indians,  was  inevitable — ^let  thq  talk  with  Cap 
tain  BuUett,  have  been  what  it  might 

These  circumstances  were  not  then  foreseen;  and  consider- 
ing his  condition,  and  views,  he  certainly  took  a  very  judicious, 
measure,  in  no^akingthe  visit,  and  explaining  his  intentions,  for 
going  into  Kentucky — ^and  at  the  same  time,  gratified  his  own 
sense  of  propriety. 

"Other  inatance^  of  spirit,  fortitude,  and  judgment,  in  the 
conduct  of  Captain  BuUett,  could  be  given,  of  an  exalted 
chafacter — ^but  they  are  on^itted  here,  as  more  properly  be< 
longing  to  the^bistQiy.  ojf  Virginia^ 
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fa  the  same  year  of  1773,  James  Daugiaii,  anoth^-snrveyor^ 
fcHowi]lg4:he  Ohio  in  the  rear  of  Captain  Bjillett,  landed  also 
,at  the  falls  of  the  river;  and  thence  explored  the  country,  with 
the  McAfeea — made  some  sunreys — and  returned  to  Wiiliams- 
burgh,  whence  he  qame. 

On  bis  way  to  the  falls,  he  landed  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek, 
since  calied  Landing  creek;  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Ae  fiig**bone  lick  creek;  and  went  over  kmd  a  mile  and  a 
half,  to  see  the  lick,  and  the  large  bone8,-^*-of  which  fame  had 
said  so  much^  the  learned  risked  so  many  conjecture^  and 
^very  body  knew  so  little*  If  the  sight  of  these  objects  gratified 
the  curiosity  of  Douglass,  and  his  party,  their  numbers,  and 
size,  fiHed  them  with  wonder,,and  perplexed  their  contempla^. 
ttons.     The  lick  itself  expited  much  interest,  , 

Douglass,  determ^ined  to  remain  some  time  at  this  place,^ 
which  gave  abundant  sign  of  the  present  resort  of  various 
animals — atd^  there  being  no  matterials  morfe  convenient,  the 
*ib  bones  oCa  being  onc;e  animated,  were  usi^d  as  tent  poleS|^ 
on  which  bllankets  were  stretched,  for  a  shelter  from  the  sun^, 
and  rain.    Many  teeth  were  found  from  eight  to.  nine,  and 
some  ten  (e^t  In  length;  one  in  particular,  was  fastened  in  ai, 
peiyendicular  direction  in  the  day  and  m^d,  with  the  elevated: 
end  sis  feet  above  the  suf^face  of  the  g^und;  an  effort  was 
made  in  vain,  by  six  men,  to  extract  it  frjom  its  mortise*     The- 
)ick,  extended  to  about  ten  acres  of  land,  bare  qf  timber^  and  of 
grass,  or  herbage;  n^uch  trodden,. eaten,  and  depressed  beloV 
the  original  surface;  wilii  here,  and  there  a  knob  remaining^. 
to  shew  its  former  elevation*    Thereby  indefinitely  indicating 
a  time  when,  this  rejort  of  numerous  animals,  had  not  taken 
place* 

Through  the  midst  of  this  lick,  ran  the  creek,  and  on  either 
side  of  which,  a  never  failing  stream  of  salt  water;  whose 
fountains  were  in  the  open  field*  To  this,  from  all  parts  of  the 
neighbouring,  country,  were  converging  roads,  made  by  the 
wild  animah,  which  resorted  the  place  for  the  salt?  which 
iQ^  the  earth*  and  jvater,  coatalne<|^ 
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TJhe  whde  of  nvibich,  Veing  new  to  him,  were-r-in  the  Ian-; 

g^age  ofahunter  who  accompanied  Douglass — ^^^mo^  wondeiv 
ful  to  see."   * 

Next  year  Douglass,  revisited  Kentucky ;  where  he  remained 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  principally!  on  the  wp.ter$ 
of  Elkhorn,  Hickman,  and  Jessamine  creeks;  being  northern 
branches  of  the  Kentucky  river,  where  he  executed  many 
surveys  on  military  bounty  lands — ^as  the  records  attest.  It 
was  his  intention  to  have  settled  in  the  country;  bat  life  failed 
— an4  with  it,  all  his  purposes. 

After  Douglass,  and  pursued  by  a  &te  more  malignant,.  wa» 
Handcock  Taf^lor;  a  surveyor  also,  and  a  man  of  more  enter- 
prise; he  too  landed  at  the  falls,  of  Ohio — ^and  after  making  a 
number  of  surveys,  by  virtue  of  military  warrants,  was  killed 
by  the  Indians:  who  made  a  sudden  onset,  before  he  was  ap- 
prised of  danger* '  *Thus  fell  an  intellig€int  and  worthy  man« 
One  of  his  aiteiktants,  by  the  ixame  of  Hamptonstall,  had  the 
precaution  to  seoure  and  bring  off,  his  book  of  field  notes,  which 
was  rendered  effectual,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature* 

John  Floyd,  as  a  deputy  surveyor  of  Fincastle  county?  pur-^ 
suing  the  usual  route,  landed  at  the  falls,  ip  this*  year — and 
following  the  Ohio,  made  many  surveys  on  it§  fertile  baijks* 
He  is  one  of  those,  whom  Daniel  Boone  was  sent  to  recall,  a&, 
before  mentioned*  . 

in  1775,  Floyd  returned  to  Kentucky;  and  upon  Elkhorn,. 
completed  the  object  of  his  deputation.  He  was  a  man  of 
information,  and  enterprise?  to  whom  Kentuckians  are  much 
indebted,  for  services*  His  person  was  ta^ll,  and  rather  spare, 
his  figure  genteel^  his  complei^ion  dark,  his  hair  black,  his 
«yes  of  the  same  colour,  animated,  and  penetrating:  with  a 
pacific  disposition ;  and  the  manners  of  a  well  bred  gentleman* 
He  continued  to  visit,  and  revisit,  Kentucky,  with  a  view  to 
his  ultimate  settlement;  which  he  effected  in  a  station  on  his 
own  land  upon  Bear  Grass  creek,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles 
frpmi^ie  f^ls  of  the  Ohio,  after  the  first  permanent  establish'* 
inent  at  that  place.  And  where  he  will  be  found,  in  the  sequel^ 
4ischafging  the-dtities,  both  civil,  aad •military,  of  ^  good  citi* 
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ieu^  aad  a  brave  and  vigilant  of&cerv until  his  death;  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  hands  of  the  Indians;  again  to  be 
noticed,  in  its  proper  place. 

At  this  place,  we  purpose  paying  that  attention  to  Simon 
Kenton,  whicli  our  own  feelings^  his  merits,  and  the  usefulness 
x)f  history,  unite  in  claiming  at  our  hands. 

PcfreV^r  grateful  to  the  heairt  of  sensibility,  be  the  memory 
of  thi^t 'inan,  who,  owing  to  nature  his  existence  only,  has  by  a 
series  of  labour,  and  exertion,  made  one  public  service^  but  a 
step  to  another,  equally,  or  still  more,  important  than  the 
preceding:  who,  born  in  indigence,  and  nurtured  in  ignorance, 
found  himself  a  man  in  the  wide  world,  without  gT  ray  of  science 
to  guide  him;  or  even  the  rudiments,  by  which  it  was  to  be 
acquired;  knd  who,  resting  upon  himself  alone,  has  by  perse- 
t^erance  in  an  honest' course  of  public  service,  won  rank,  and 
fortune,  and  fame.  Such  a  man  is  Simon  Kenton ;  whose  biogra- 
phy it  will  be  our  agreeable  business,  to  unfold. 

In  the  county  of  Fauquier,  and  colony  of  Virginiai^  on  the 
tiineteenth  of  April,  1763,  was  Simon  Kenton  bom,  of  poor,  but 
respectable  parents. 

At  the  age  ofjiineteen  years,  his  total  ignorance  of  letters^ 
fcad  not  impaired  his  growth,  nor  checlced  the  flow  oi  hi^ 
spirits;  he  was  straight,  tall,  robust,  and  athletic.  The  indeci-' 
clsion  of  his  sweetheart^  and  the  jealousy  of  a  rival,  drew  him 
into  a  combat,  which  after  the  exchange  of  many  hard  blows^ 
ffiscomfitted  his  adversary — who  however  obstinately  refused 
to  be  friends. 

Itentott^  now  thinking  himself  a  man,  determined  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  another  part  of  the  world;  with  this  view,  and  to> 
elude  the  enquiries  of  his  friends,  he  migrated  to  the  north-west^ 
and  changed  his  family  name,  to  that  of  Butlet.  After  some 
months'  residence,  west  of  the  Blue  ridge,  he  Undei'stood  that 
^lis  friends  had  heard  of  him;  and  he  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood effort  Pitt;  where  he  continued  until  1773.  Hearirig 
that  Doctor  Wood,  purposed  descending  the  Ohio,  in  quest  of 
a  new  country,  and  rich  land,  Butler  joined  him,  and  soon  afteif 
itf^r^  dbwn  ffee  4ver  to  tlife'caouth  ^i  Cabin  creek;  making 
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>rariottS  iiBph>viem^dis  ion  the  bottoms,'  as  they  progressed 
From  the  mouth  of  Cabin  cre^k^  they  retarned  t;o  fort  Pitt, 
by  the  way  of  Greenbrier.  ,      . 

By  this  ftiAe,  Simon  Batler,  was  distinguished  as  a  woods- 
man, and  appointed  a  -spy.  An  office  <tf  mw^h  importsmce,  oif 
an  Indian  frontier. 

In  1774,  Lord  Dunmore  made  his  campaign  against  the- 
Indians,  and  was  joined  by  Butler^  whom  he  appointed  one  of 
his  spies— ^nd  rangers.  He  was  afterwards  selected,  by  his 
lordsh||>,  to  carry  despatches  to  Colonel  Lewis,  at  Ae  mouth 
•  of  the  Gr^at  Kenhawa;  wher6  the  batfle  of  tiie  Point  was 
fought,  a  few  days  after  he  left  the  place. 

He  attended  Dunmore  on  his  expedition^,  was  at  the  treaty 
"^ith  the  Indians;  and  again  returned  to  fort  Pitt. 

In  February,  177j5,  accompanied  by  two  other  men,  Butler 
descehdi6d  the  Ohio,  and  landed  about  the  plfice  where  Augusta 
now  stands:  thence  be  proceeded  into  the  country,  in  search  of 
^ich  l^n^;  and  being  pleased  with  the  appearances  of  the  soil, 
Water,  &c.  he  selected^  and  improved^  a  place  near  tile 
present  town  of  Washington.  He  ha^  now  foUnd  thf 
dbuntry  for  which  he  had  been  stanching;  and  here  he  deter* 
tained  to  fix-  his  residence.  After  raising  a  cabin,  he,  with  hi|^ 
tompd.riions,  hunted  out  to  the  Blue  licks;  supposing,  as  peace 
*^ad  i^ecently  been  made,  that  no  danger  ought  to  be  appr&r 
trended  from  the  Indians. 

Thia  pacific  idea,  howeveif  agreeable^  was  far  frorii  being 
Well  founded.  And  Butler,  after  returning  to  his  camp,  frodi 
«  k  hunt,  found  one  of  his  comrades,  murdered,  and  thrown  into 
tte  fire.  Thence  he  proceeded  sonthwardly  into  the  interior 
bf  th^  country;  touching  at  McCleland's  camp,  and  assistihg 
Jiim  to  build  his  fortk  He  visited  Harrodsburgh,'  Logan's 
tamp,  and  Boonesborough. 

Thus  he  became  acquainted  with  the  first  settlers  in  the 
tountry;  to  whom  he  was  every  where  serviceable;  and  with 
Whom,  he  every  where  partook  of  danger,  for  the  residue  of 
that,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  year. 

He  generally  acted  as^a^py,  and  i\:as  in  ^andry  skirmiihe?^ 
Ibtsides  several  sieges,  at  Boonesborough* 


\ 


]FIis  subsequent  transactions  will  find  their  places  in  the 
general  narrative  of  historical  events. 

Thus  indulging  but  introductory  sketches,  where  even  more 
was  due.     And  to  which  will  fee  added  only  that  of 

William  Whitley. — This  pioneer,  to  the  settlers,  in  the  wilds 
of  Kentucky,  was'^born  the  fourteenth  of  August^  1749^  in  that 
part  of  Virginia,  then  called  Augusta;  and  which  afterwards 
furnished  territory  for  Rockbridge  county.  His  father's  name 
was  Solomon — his  mother's,  Elizabeth:  she  was  x)f  the  family 
of  Ba'rhett^  before  she  married  Mr.  Whitley. 

Unlmown  to  .early  fame,  the  son  grew  to  manhood,  in  the 
laborious  occupation  of  his  native  soil ;  in  which  his  corporeal 
powers  were  fully  developed,  with  but  little  mental  cultiva* 
tion.  He  possessed  however,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the 
desire  of  independence — among  the  best  gifts  of  nature. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1775,  having  married  Easter  Ful- 
ler, and  commenced  housekeeping  in  a  small  way,  with  health, 
'and  labour,  to  season  his  bread — ^he  said  to  his  wife,  he  heard 
a  fine  rc|)ort  of  Kentucky ;  and  he  thought  they  could  get  their 
living  there,  with  less  hard  work*  "  Then,  Billy,  if  I  was  you, 
I'd  go,  and  see,"'-^was  her  reply.  Ih  two  days^  he  wason tHfe 
way,  with  axe,  and  plough,  gun,  and  kettle.  And  she  is  the 
woman,  who  afterwards,  collected  his  wafriors,  to  pursue  the 
Indians.  He  set  out  with  his  brother-in-law^  George  Clark,  only 
—in  the  wilderness,  they  met  with  seven  others^  who  joined 
them,  and  travelled  to  Kentucky. 

This  was  before  Ddniel  Boone,  bad  marked  the  road.  A* 
the*  scfenes,  which  he  witnessed,  are  similar  to  those  witnessed 
by  others,  they  will  not  be  repeated. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  made  choice  of  a  place  in  the  souths 
eastern  section  of  the  rich  lands  of  Kentucky,  where  he  becanOMB 
an  eai*ly  settler,  and  a  most  aftive,  vigilant,  and  courageous 
defender  of  the  country*  And  that  mingling  his  transactions 
with  the  general  narrative, 'for  which  they  will  frequently  fur- 
nish subjects,  his  fame  will  descend  to  posterity  embalmed, 
with  ample  testimonials  of  his  services,  and  his  merits. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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tHA¥.  III. 

K!!ommencemeni  of  hoslilitiesj  progressive  vripf&oemeriis^  popula- 
tion^ &^c* 

[1775.]  A  ROAD  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  pack  horses 
in  single  file,  having  been  opened  firom  the  settienaents  oa  Hoi- 
ston,  to  the  Kentucky  river,  by  Daniel  Boone^  as  heretofore 

Mentioned,  it  was  soon  after,  trodden  by  other  adventurers, 

ivith  fanailies. 

During  tihls  year,  1775,  Boonesborough,^nd[  Harrodsburgh, 

Vere  places  of  general  rendezvous,  it  is  believed,  the  only 

places  of  safety  in  the  country,  for  either  residents,  improvers, 

0^  travellers.     Nor  were  these  safe,  beyond  the  walls  of  their 

respective  forts.     If  other  settlements  were  permitted  to  exist, 

it  was  to  be  imputed  to  their  obscurity,  rather  than  to  their 

strength.  About  the  month  of  September  Ul  this  year,  Har- 
rodsburgh  becgime  the  residence  gf  several  families,  with 
women  and  children :  and  from  this  period,  may  the  permanent 

settlement  of  this  place  bear  date.  The  names  of  Mrs.  Denton, 
Mrs.  McGary,  and  Mrs.  Hogan,  are  worthy  ojf  mention;  they 
being  the  first  white*  females,  who  appeared  with  their  hus- 
bands, a^d  children,  at  Harrodsburgh.  Other  families  soon 
followed^  and  the  social,  and  domestic  virtues^  found 'a  second 
asyltim,m  the  midst  of  a  savage  wilderness. 

In  DeceknSer,  one*  man  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  at  Boones** 
borough^  and  their  sign  seen  by  the  hunters  in  difTerent  parts 
of  th«  country,  while  they,  thus  apprized  of  danger,  were  put 
on  the  alert. 

In  the  latter  end  of  thfs  yeai>  or  early  in  1776,  Colonel  Rich- 
ard Calloway,  removed  his  family,  accompanied  by  others^  ^o 
Boonesborough. 

March,  1776,  Benjamin  Logan,  moved  Mrs.  Logan  and  the 
residue  of  his  ^family,  from  Holston  to  his  Kentucky  settle- 
nient  \  from  whicb|  however,  for  a  part  of  the  year,  be  pru"- 


dently  soi^ht  a  temporary  sajfety  in  Harrodsburgh ;  taking 
care,  nevertheless,  to  secure  his  crop  of  corn  on  the  premises. 
Oa  the  fourteenth  of  July — one  of  Daniel  Boone's  daughters, 
and  two  of  the  Miss  Galloways,  amusing  themselves  on  the  out- 
side rf  lie  fort,^  were  surpri^d  by  ^,  party  of.  Indians  lying  in 
ambush,  and  carried  away  prisoners*  The  alarm  \vas  imme- 
diately given ;  and  Ji^one,  collecting  a  company  of  eight  men, 
pursuedthe  Indians  with  the  utigpst  dispatch.  Such,  however^ 
was  itieit  celerity,  thf*t  they  were  not  overtaken^  until  the 
the  16th;  wheft  twoof  them  were  killed;  and  the  girls  rescued, 
without  injury. 

Soon  after  this  occurrence,  it  was  ascertained,  that  a  host 
of  savages  had  covm  ipl#  the  country  with  hostile  intentions; 
and  the  better  to  effect  their  purposes,  according  to  tlieirmode 
of  warfare,  had  dispersed  in  sma.ll  bands;  and  at  the  same  time 
iofested  the  different  camps,  or  stations — some  of  which  had 
been  recently  erected*  The  Indian  manner  of  besieging  a, 
pHice,  is womewjiat  singular;  and  will  appear  novel  to  those 
wl|6  have  derived  jtheir  Meas  of  a  siege,  from  the  tactics  of. 
regular  armii^s*  It  is  such,  however,  as  the  most  profound  re- 
flection, or  acute  practical  observation,  operatii^g  upon  exis- 
ting circumstaiices,  would  dictate,  or  approve.  They  have 
not  great  armies,  wfth  which  to  m^e  wai::  neither  have  they 
cannon,  nor1)§ttering  engipes;  nor  tavethey  even  learned  the 
use,  of  the  scaling  ladder.  Besides,  caution,  the  natural .  off* 
spring  of  weakness,  is  even  more  ineulcated,  than  courage. 
To  secure  himself,  is  the  first,  to  kill  his  enen^y,  the  second  ob* 
ject,  of  ►the  Indian  warrior. 

These  sentijpents,  the  results/of  the  princi|>le  of  self  preser- 
vation, axe  common  to  all  the  tribes;  and  their  practice  is4:on- 
formable  to  their  utmost  variety,  and  extent — with  the  excep- 
tiQQ;3,.oommon  to  geneml  rules.  The  Indians,  in  bdlieging  a^ 
place,  are  hence  but  seldom  seen,  in  force,  upon  any  quartet; 
but  dispersed — and  acting  individu^ly;  or  in  small  parties. 
They  conceal  themselves  in  the  bushes,  or  weeds,  or  behind 
trees,*or  the  stumps  of  tr^^  or  waylay  the  path,  or  field,  and 
other  places,  to  which  their  enemies  resort ;  and  Afhen  one  or 
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more  can  be  taken  down^in  their  qpinion,  they  fire  the  gUD^op 
let  %  the  arrow,  aimed  at  the  mark.  If  necessary,  they  retreat 
— if  they  dare,  they  a^drance  upon  their  killed,,  or  crippled, 
adversary*— ^and  take  his  scalp,  or  make  him  prisoner,  if  possi- 
ble. They  aim  to  cut  off  the  garsison  supj^ies,  by  killiijg  tho 
cattle ;  and*  they  watch  the  watering  pl^es,  for  those  who  go, 
for  that  article  of  primary  necessity ;  tljptt  they  may  by  these 
means,  reduce  the  place  to  t|jf ir  possession;  or.  destroy  its  in: 
habitants,Mn  detaik        .  •     A 

In  tl\e  night,  they  will  place  themselvfife  neat  the  fort  gate, 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  firsrt  person  who  shall  appear  hi  the  morr 
ning:  iti  the  day,  if  there  be  any  cover — such  as  grass,  a  bush, 
a  large  clod  of  earthier  a  stone  as-big  ^a  bushel,  they  will 
avail  themselves  of  it,  to  apfiroach  the  fort,  by  slipping  forward 
on  their  bellies,  within  gun-shotj- and  then,  i|ihosoever  s^ppear^ 
first,  gets  the  fire;  while  the  assailant  makes  his  retreat 
.behind  ihesmoke,  from  the  gun.  At  other  times  they  approach 
the  waHs,  or  palisades,  with  the  utmost  audacity— :-an4  attempt 
to  fire  them,  or  to  beat  down  the  gaie,  Tl^py  often  make  feiats^ 
to  draw  out  the  garrison,  on  one  side  of  the  fort,.apd  if  practical 
ble  enter  it  fey  surpAze,  on  the  other.  And, when  their  stock 
of  provision  is  exhausted,  this  being  an  individual  affair,  they 
supply  ^themselves  by  hunting;  and  again,^frequently  return  t% 
the  sieg^ ;  if  by  any  medns  they  hope  to  get  a  sc^l|). 

Such  was  the  enemy,  who  infested  Kentucky,  and  with 
whom  the  early  adventurers  had  to  contend*  In  the  com- 
bat, they  were  brave;  in  defeat,  they  wer^  dexterous;  in 
in  victory,  they  were  cruel.  Neither  sex^  nor  age,-  nor  the  pri^ 
soner,  were  exempted  from  il»eir  tomahawk,  or^calping  knife. 
%l^^  saw  their  perpetual  enemy,  t^^^ing  possession  of  their 
HUNTING  ground;  to  t^cm,  thc  source  ofamusement,  of  supply, 
and  of  tAffic;  and  they  were  determined  to  dispute  it  ta^the 
utmost  extent  of  their  means.  Had  thoy  possessed  the  skill 
which  combines  individual  eflbrt,  with  a  concerted  attack — 
and  had  they  directed  their  whole  force  against  each  of  the 
forts,  then  few,  and  feeble,  in  succ^aiion ;  instead  of  dissipating 
their  strength^  %  attacking  all  at  the  same  time^  th^  could 


easily  have  rid  Kentacky  of  its  new  inhabitants:  and  agaia 
restored  it  to  the  buffaloe^  and  the  Indian — the  wild  game,  and 
its  red  hunters.  But  it  was  ordered  otherwise;  and  after  inr 
dieting  great  distress  on  the  settlers,  without  being  able  to  take 
any  nf  the  forts;  the  approach  of  winter  dispersed  them ;  they 
having^  in  the  mean  time^  killed  §undry*persons ;  and  destroyed 
most  of  the  cattle  r<9and  the  stations*  Of  the  settlers,  however, 
it  is  to  be  said,  thHt  tM^y  acquired  fortitude,  ai)d  dexiterity,  in 
proportion  i.o  the  occasi<]nal  pressure.  In  the  most  difficult 
times,  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  retire  iQt6  the  woods,  some- 
times in  pursuit  of  game,  sometimes,  as  to  a  place  of  safety: 
and  generally  by  night  they  withdrew,  to  encaQip  at  a  dis- 
tance. In  these  interval^f^  the  white  men  would  plough  their 
corn,  or  gather  their  crop,  or  get  up  their  cattle,  or  hunt  the 
deer,  the  bear,  and  bi^ffaloe,  for  tiieir  own  food. 

When  traveling,  they  left  the  paths — ^and  they  frequently 
employed  the  night,  to  go  out  from,  or  return  to,  the  garrison. 
In  these  excursions,  they  often  exclianged  shots  with  the  In- 
dians: and  at  times,  ^hen  they  came  to  the  station,  ftund  it 
invested*  Notwithstanding  thes^  dangers,  and  difficulties^ 
Kentucky  was  vi^itec^  by  many  parties,  who  came  to  improve 
lan<^,  witlwa  view  to  future  settlement*  And  it  appears,  from 
a  review  of  the  records  on  this  subject,  that  there  wer%  more  of 
these  improvements  made  in  1776,  than  in  any  other  yetr: 
they  having  been  since  recognized,  by  grants  of  settlement, 
and  pre-emption  rights,  for  them.  The  country  ^as  extensive ; 
the  improving  parties  dispersed,  and  transitory ;  hence  they 
presented  no  certain  object  to  the  Indians;  and  consequ^ly 
were  not  sought  for,  placed  in  so  much  danger,  or  in  fact, 
so  much  annoyed,  as  those  who  were  about  the  garrisons* 
They  however,  did  not  alWays  escape;  on  the  contrary,  ren- 
counters frequently  ensued ;  sometimes  by  manful  resistance 
they  kept  the  groiAid — |it  other  times,  they  were  compelled 
to  fly,  for  safety,  to  the  garrisofis,  or  to  the  strong  camps — 
of  the  latter.of  which,  there  were  several  in  the  country. 

It  is  a  fact,  worthy*of  notice  for  its  singularity,  that  in  the 
jmrftnerof  this  year^  ♦Captain  John  Haggin,  lived  for  some 
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time  in  a  single  cabin,  on  Hinkston^s  fork  of  Licking;  whicb 
v^as  so  denominated,  from  Captain  John  Hinkston,  who,  in  thft 
preceding  year,  was  the  leader  of  a  party  to  its  northern  bank^ 
where  they  made  a  station  camp^  but  which  was  evacuated  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  "  '  * 

In  mentioning  the  in^idtents^of  1776,  the  visit  of  George  Ro* 
gers  Clark,  who  will  hereafter  occupy  a  distinguished  place 
in  this  history,  also  demands  attention.*  His  appearance,  well 
calculated  fo  'attract  attention,  ^  w^s  rendered  particularly 
agreeable,  by  the  manliness  of  his  deportment,  the  intelligence 
of  his  conversation;  but  above  all,  by  the  vivacity,  g|id  bold- 
Dess  of  his*  spirit  for  enterprise ;  and  the  determination  he  ex- 
pressed of  becoming  an  inhabitant  of  the  country, 
•  He  fixed  on  no  particular  residence — was 'much  in  the 
woods; — ^incidentally  visiting- the  forts,  and  ostensible  camps| 
he  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  people,  and  acquir^fl^  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  various  objects  presented  to  his 
curiosity,  of  to  his  inspection. 

LeestoWn,  so  called  after  WilHs  Lee,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Indians,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
about  one  mile  below  where  Frankfort  now  stands;  was  in 
this  year,  a  point  t6f  general  rendezvous,  for  the  itinerant  pun- 
ters, and'improvers,  north  of  the  river  5  here  there  werp  cabins 
(of  shelter  and  accommodation,  though  not  in  the  form ;  noi 
enclosed,  as  a  fort.  Other  camps  there  tfere,  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned, but  of  inferior  note :  none  of  them,  however,  being  able 
to  withstand  the  attack$  of  the  Indians,  the  whole  were  broken 
upi^and  abandoned,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

At  the  approach  of  winfer,  the  transitory  improvers  generally 
returned  home;  and  as  was  natural,  by  recounting  their  adven- 
tures, unfolding  t|ieir  prospects,  and  disseminating  their  hopes,, 
and  their  fears,  among  their  fellow  citizens,  excited  in  them,, 
particulatly  in  Virginia,  wherennost  ©f  them  resided^  a  strong 
interest  in  favour  of  Kentucky.  And  when  the  legislature 
assembled,  towards  the  close  of  that-  year,  such  was  the  in* 
creased  importance  of  Kentucky — and  such  the  disposition  of 
Virginia,  to  accpmmadate  the  people  cf  this  remote  apd^doi 
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itedb^d  part  of  the  county  of  Fincastle,  with  the  benefits  of  civil 
and  military  organization ;  that  its  fiOuth<western  section  was 
erected  into,  a  new,  and  distinct  county,  by  the  nanm  of  Ken* 
tutky:  ^^  lying  ^uth  and  westward.of  a  line  beginning  on  the 
Ohio,  at  the  mouth  odjreat  Sandy  creek,  and  running  up  the 
same,  and  the  main,  or  dQorth-^asterty  branch  thercM^,  to  the 
great  Laurel  i)dge,^or  Cumberland,  mountain,  and  with  that, 
to  the  line  of  North.  CaiK)lina,''  This  may  justly  be  .considered 
an  Important  event  in  the  condition  of  the  Kentucky  settlers* 
As  wi  p^rt  of  Fincastle  county,  they.had  in  fact,  no  partner  lot, 
in  its  police;  nor  could  they  vote  at  elections  for  xepresenfia- 
tives — recejve  miUtary  protection,  or  be  distinctly  heard  in 
thQ  legislature,  in  conseqjieqpe  of  their  detached  situation: 
but  composii^g  a  county  themselves,  they^  by  the  coBstitution 
of  the  state,  were  to  be  thenceforth  entitled  to  two  represen- 
tatives of  their  own  choosing.  They  were  also  entided  to 
have  a  county  court  of  civil  jurisdiction  of  matters  ii)  both  law, 
anjl  equity — justices  of  ,the  peace — ^militia  officers— sheriffi— 
coroner,  and  surveyor:  m  fipe, to  be  a  civil,  a^d  nulitary,  muni- 
cipality, or  corporation;^  with  powers  competent  to  their  own 
govemiyieat,  agreeably  to  the  general  laws  of  «the  common- 
wealth. With  these  events,  and  prospects,  termjjpated  the. 
annual  period. 

■  [1 777.]  The  year  1777  ensued,  and  realized  all  tlje  adyauf* 
;^ages  to  be  derived  from  the  late  change  of  Qoli|ical  situation^, 
418  far  as  circumstances  would  #dmit«  JTbe  new  county  was 
organized.  A  court  of  justice,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  ac- 
quisitibns  of  civilization,  was  opened,  quarter  jrearly,  Xt  H«^ 
rodsbur^.  It  was  composed  of  six  or^eight  of  the  most  respec- 
table men  in  the  coant|r,  fojf^^iterary  idfonaetion;  who  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  governor,  as  justkies^pf  the  j)eace« 
And  who  could^  moreover,  hold  mc»nthly  sessions,  for  the 
desp^^h  of  ordinary  business*  Among  them,  v&  recollected, 
the  naipfies  of  iJohn  Todd,  John  Floyd,  Benjamin  Logan,  John 
Bowman,  and  Richard  Calloway  ^  They  were  attended  by  the 
gh^ri^  of  the  county,  whom  the  governor  had  also  commis^ 
Biooedj  and  by  luevi  T^dd,  whom  they  bad  appointed  clerk  of 
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the  court,;  The  requisite  dffiqjers  for  a  regiment  of  nyliti^ 
were  also  commissioned;  who  promptly  placed  the  citizens^ 
whether  resident,  or  not^  in  companies^  and' hattaUons.  So 
that^  in  reality,  the  county^  in  effect  a  colony  .of  Virginia;  as* 
sumed  the  appearance  of  an  inf(^nt  ci^monwealth-^— whose 
military  operations  were  under  the  ^ontroul  of  a  county  lieu- 
tenant, with  the  rank  of  c6l(>neL  -        * 

#Tlie  truce,  imposed  by  winter,  was  •f  course  broken  by  the 
return  bf  spring,  which' brought  out  the  Indians,  whom  no  laws^ 
but  thbse  of  force^  could  restrain.  Early  in  this  ye^r,  ^en« 
jaftiin  Logan  maxle  up  a  small  party,  and  returned  to  his  owii 
camp,  ^  station,  which  he  improved  by  new  bu^Jdings ;  and 
strengthened,  for  defensive  puiposes*  Much  as  the  Indians 
were  in  ttiexotintry,'  Isogan's^fort  escaped  attack  till  May.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  and  as  early  as  March,  they 'made 
trial  6f  Harrodsburgh.  This  place^  from  the  time  of  settle* 
ment,  had:  usually  been  the  strongest  in  the  country:  ^lit  &is 
spfing,  a  number  of  the  men  had  left  it;  and  on  tb^  6tt^  a 
laerge  party  of  th^  Indians  having  aiarched  through  the  woods 
with  great  privacy,  surprised  a  small  company  of  improvers,  at 
a'new  settienent  about  four  miles  from  Harrodsburgh,  as  they 
xf  ere  a^Liqipg  for  that  plape.  This  companyi,  consisting  of  the 
present  G/Bneral  James  Ray,  then  about  fifteen  years  6f  age ; 
h  brethe^  of  his,  who  was  killed;  and  another  ms^n,  who  was 
madctf-prisone];:  the  first  of  whom  only,  saved  himself.  Thu^ 
fortunate  escape  pf  James  Rap,  who  ran  to  the.  fort  and  gave 
the  alarm,  w^s  the  probable  oause  of  saving  that  place,  from  a 
lili^s^fprise,  and  a  similar  catastrophe.  *      \    . 

The  Indians,  awafe  of  the  intelligence  which  would  of 
bourse  be  given^to  the  garrisoi)|^y  the  man  who  bad  escaped 
thi^m,  or  for  §pm%^Hperstitious  reason,  seen!ied  to  check  the^r 
mi^rcli.  They  were  looked  foir,  but  did  not  appear,  that  day. 
Time  was  tbds  .afforded  to  collect  the  men,  and  to  pytt  the 
place  in  the  best  state  of  defence  that  wa*  pi^ctioikble.  On  the 
7th,  Harrodsburgh  was  inves.ted,  by  the  savage  army,  in  the 
manner  of  an  Indian  siege.  Firing  of  small  arms  immediately 
commenced  f  and  some  execution  was  done  on  both  ^des.    It 
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•*— leaving  gne  of  their  dead  (jar  the  tield;^  A  eircuihstance^ 
indicating  "great  discomfiture  on  llieir  part;  oi>greater  rashness ' 
on'the  part  of  the  slain.  For  thpir  custom  was  to  remove  ffoift 
tfie  field  of  iSattle,  the  killed,  as  well  as  the  wounded.  But  the 
deceased  might  have  lost  his  life,  where 'his  comrades  would 
not  risk  theirs. 

There  is  no  pleasure  in  depicting  distress — nor  in  painting, 
the  alarm  of  women  And  Children;  these  are  scenes  which  of 
course  take  place  on  such  occasions — and  where  there  is  na 
particular  interest  involved,  or  end  to  answer,'  may  be  Wy  the 
historian,  left  to  Ihe  natural  disposition,  and  sensibility  of  the 
reader.  * 

The  Indians,  wholly  unskilled  in  the  civilized  afts  of  storm- 
ing, or  besieging  towns — and  destitute  of  that  open^  darings 
and  disciplined  firmness,  necessary  to  carry  them  by  assault — 
having  failed  to  surprise,  and  soon  despairing  af  success  by 
forced  retired  from  before  Harrodsburgh,  into  the  adjoining 
forest;  which  served  them  for  a  cover,  and  contained  the  gam^ 
they  wanted  for  food :  and  where,  moreover,  their  skill  and 
numbers,  gave  them^  while  they  kept  together,  a  decided  supe* 
riority.    They  were  not  pursued* 

T.he  fifteenth  of  April,  a  party  t)f  these  savages,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred,  surrounded  Boonesborough.  An  attack 
was  forthwith  be^an,  and  returned  with  spirit  by  the  people  in 
the  fort.  The  Indians,  finding  so  warm  a  reception,  presently 
disappeared;  having  killed  one  man,  and  wounded  four  otKers^ 
in  the  place;  and  carefully  withdrawn  all  their  own  killed  and 
wounded,  so  that  their  loss  could  not  be  ascertaiaed— always 
a  point  of  importance  with  them. 

The  twentieth  of  May,  Logan's  foH;  was  besieged  by  about 
the  same  number^'  and  probably  the  same  Indians,  who  had  so 
recently  invested  Boonesborough.  The  garrison  at  that  time 
consisted  of  fifteen  men  only;  of  whom  two  were  killed,  and  a 
third  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy^  if  any,  was  Qot  known^ 
Harrodsburgh,  and  Boonesboi^ough,  were  about  equidistant; 
and  the  ©nty  pkces,  from  whence  any  assi^ance  could  be  ex* 
v^u  I.  M 
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pected.  The  numbers  of  nipn  in  these,  vftxe  bat  small,  iixA 
the  Incfians  took  care  to  keep  them  alarmed  ifor,  their  own 
^fety ;  so  that  in  fact,  lio  recralts  were  obtained.  These  were 
^fimio^  and  cakunitoas  times-^the  little  garrison  in  Logan's 
fort  sufi^red  extremely — ^the  women  and  children*  still  nipre\ 
litit  aided  by  Logan,  and  encouraged  by  his  example,  they 
wouM>not  complain,  xtmich  less  despair.  On  the  twentyfilth, 
l^f  July,  a  party  from  North  Carolina,  consisting  of  forty-five 
men,  anaved  in  the  country;  but  went  to  Boonesborough.-^ 
Eren  this^  had  its  effect,  upon  the  spirits  of  the  copntry. 

Thete  are  other  incidents  of  this  siege,  well  deserving  com- 
toemoiration.  Some  of  which  will  be  narrated^  At  the  time 
mentioned,  the  cabins  which  composed  the  foi^t,  being  habita- 
ble ;  T^bile  ih^  women,  guarded  by  a  part  of  the  men,  were 
ipilking  their  cows^  outside  of  the  fort,  they  were  suddenly 
fired  upon  by  a  large  party  of  Indians^  till  then  concealed  in  the 
thick  cane^  which  stood  about  the  cabins  not  yet  cleared  away* 

In  this  attack  one  man  was  kiUed,  and  two  others  wounded ; 
^e  of  them  noort^ly.  The  residue,  with  the  women^  got  into 
the  fort  unhurt*  At  this  timfe  the  whole  nlimber  of  souls  with 
Lo^m,  did.  not  exceed  thii^ty-five ;  the  men  were  less  thaa 
half  that  amount.  The  enemy  were  numerous.  The  be- 
sieged -being  concealed  from  their  fire,  it  abated;  apd  they 
having-a  moment's  leisure  to  look  ^kbout,  discovered  one  of  the 
iVQunded  men,  who  had  been  left  on  the  ground,  yet  alive — 
&e  other,  had  gained  the  fol't;  this,  had  been  supposed  dead< 
A  more  pity-moving  object^  cannolKwell  be  conceived ;  exposed 
every,  moment  to  be  scalped  by  the  Indians — ^sensible  of  his 
danger^  yet.  incapable  of  getting  into  the  fort*  His  name  was 
Harrison,  and  he  had  a  family  in  the  place,  wb6se  apprehensioa 
of'danger^  had  almost  rendered  it  insensible  of  its  loss.  Logaq 
isouM  not  bear  to  see  the  man  struggling,  and  weltering  on  the 
ground;  but  exerted  himself  to  raise  a  little  party,  to  take  hiin 
up;  so  imminent,. however,  appeared  the  danger,  that  he  met 
only,  objection,  and. refusal:  for  it  was  thought  that  whoever 
tBade'the  atteinpt,  would  expose  himself  to  abaost  certain  deathi 
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John  Martin^  whose  pride  lay  in  heing^alled  a  soldier^  stimu- 
late by  his  leader,  at  length  seemed  t^  cpileet  sufficient  fortiv 
tud^  to  make  the  experiment, — ^and  with  Logan,  proceeded  to 
the.foct  gSLte;  at  this  insfeint,  Harrison  appeared  to  r^a^se  him- 
self up  on  his  hands  and  knee§,  as  if  al^le  1p  help  himself,  and 
Ma]:tin  withdrew;  thinking  he  J^unda  sufficient  apology  in  the 
circumstances,  or  appalled  by  the  obvious  hazard*  In  this 
fiiluation,  Logan,  collected,  and  alone,  rushed  to  the  l2e)p»of 
the  Tf ounded  man  ;  who,  by  ^at  time,  exhausted  by  the 
effort,  after  orawUng  a  f^w  paces,  had  falkn  to  the  ground; 
iookbim  up  in  his  ^rms,  ^d  brou^  him  into  the  fort,  amidst 
a  shower  of  ballets;  many  of  which  struck  the  palisades  about 
his  head,  as  he  entered  the  gate,  unbailed.. 

At  tlns,,.time,  there  was  but  little  powder,  or  ball^  ip  the  fort,, 
nor  any  prospect  ef  supply  from  tlie  neighbouring  Stations; 
'Could  ijt  eyen  b^ve  been  sent  for,  without  the  most  imminent 
d^ger,  but  which  was  not  to  be  done*     Thei  Indians-continu- 
ing to  invefit  the  place,  there  was  but  one  alternative  apparent 
4othis  little  garrisw*.    They  mnst  either  send  to  Hokton  for 
ammunition,  or  expose  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy^ 
in  case  no  supply  was  obtain0d«.    P^il  the  most  obvious  and, 
alarming,  attended,  either  course*   The  individuals  who  should 
'attempt  the  journey,  would  be  greatly  exposed — and  the  gar- 
mon,  already  smaH,  would  be  reduced  by  their  absence:  if  the 
supply  W9S  not  successfully  attempted^  the  consequence  seemed 
«till  more  terjrible,  and  certain,,.    In  thi»,t(iteinma,  the  part  of 
prudence  was.  to  v-encouflter  the  h^^  in  oi^der  to  escape  the 
greater  danger-n-rto.run  the  risk$  rather  than  w.ai^  the  arrival 
of  certain  ruin-rr4n  fine^.  to  expoge  ^  part  to.  be  lost,  for  the. 
salvation  oS&e  residue.,    Hohtonwas  to  be  reached,,  and  & 
mrpply  achieted,  be~the  consequence  toi|jbe  adyantu^r%what. 
it  might;  or  all  would  be. lost*    The  only  question  now  was, 
who  should  ohviale  the  posiiWp  catastrophe,  by  at  oikc  en- 
countermg  the  perils  atten4iint<0n  the  OAterprise  of  procurii^ 
4he  necessaiy  ^supply*    In  this  case,  Logan^  now  distinguished 
by  the  ^tte  of  captain,  left  not  to  others,  what  himself  could 
do:*  but  where  ttie  greater  \gibour,  or  daager,  w^s,  thterg.  wftfr 
l^e,  ready  to  encounter,  or  to  execute. 
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His  party  on  the  gi^sent  odcEtsion,  was  made  up  oJhis  trostjr 
eompanions;  and  with  Jf wo  of  these,  he  quitted  the  fort  ifi^thc 
ni^ht,  and  kaversing,the  woods^i  found  fiis  way  to  Hol^ton; 
wfcerc  having  obtained  the' wan teil  powder  and  lead,  ^ndput 
th(@i|L  under  the  caijp  of  his  men,  wkk  directions  how  ta  conduct 
themselves,  Logan  returned  akme,  to  his  fort,  in  .less  than  ten 
days  from  the  time  of  departure  ;—*he  still  found  the  ^iege  con- 
tinued, and  his  diminutive  gcimson  almost  reduced  to  (iespair. 
In  him  they  found  a  host^  l^s  intelltgence  reanimates  their 
drooping  spirits;  they  rise  from  despondence  to  exultation—^ 
from* being  almost  vanquished,  to  sensations  stronger,  asd  more 
lively,  than  tl^ose.  ckf  victory;  they  are  fe^elings  of  gratitudi^ 
and  cotifiden^. 

How  bad  their  commandant  escaped  the  dangers  which 
beset  his  pat^?  was  the  0ager  enquiry  of  all.  For  the  greater 
part  of  his  way  was  through  a  broken  and  brushy  wilderness, 
infested  by  saaragas  ever  ready  to  attack,  ai^-  to  kill.  But 
Captain  Lqgan  was  a  woodsman,  a&4  a  soldier:  The  one  gave 
him  a  knowledge  of  the  country-^the  other,  fortitude  to  .ei> 
counter,  and  surmount,  both  diffieulty  and  danger.  The  sair. 
gacityofLogan,had  prewnbed  to  him  the  unti^den  way;  he 
kft  that  which  was  beaten,  and  likely  to.be  waylaid  by  Indians 
—avoided  Cumberland  gap,  and  explored  bis  passage,  where 
no  man  eter  tmvelled  befoie,  Hot  probably  since,  over  the  Cum. 
berbmd  ipount^n,  through  clifts,  and  brush,  and  c^ane;  clam- 
beriog  rocks,  and  precipices,  to  be  encountered  only  by  the 
strong,  the  bold,  and  the  determined.  But  4ie  f^  the  impor- 
temee  of  su0|^s;  nor  was  he  insensible  to  the  situation  of  axi 
affedionate  wife,  and  eonf  ding  friends  and  comrades,  who 
looked'  to  him  for  safety^,  for  preservation.  * 

l%ie  escort  with  %b  ammunition,  observing  Htke  Erections 
given  it,  arrived  in  safety,  according  to  expectation;  and4he 
garrison,  although  still  besieged,  Ht  ilself  ^n^etent  to  defend 
the  fort.  They  wete,  howerer,  upder  the  necessity  of  hunting 
meat  for  tiwir  supply:  which  compelled  daily  exposures  to  the 
Indians,  who .  infested  all  the  parts  adjacent.  Thus  cut.  of 
from  oflier  sooi^ty^  and  deeply  imptessed  witti  the  tmpleasant 
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effects  of  confiniement  within,  and  enemies  without^  fllejr 
anxioii&ly'wished  for  a  change — ^yet  knew  not  whence  to  expect 
lelief— white  they  suffered  most  poignant  distress;  They  were 
rot  eVen  apprized  of  Colonel  Bowman's  approach ;  who,  how- 
ever^, arrived  inxthe  country  ahout  September^  and-  fortunately 
i*' '  eeted  his  march,  wMi  a  hundred  naen,  to  Logan's  fort.  A 
deifachment  of  these,  considerably  in  advance  of  the  main  body, 
upon  its' approach  to  the'  fort,  wa^  fired  on  by  the  besiegers, 
aod  several  of  them  killed;  the  rest  mSide  their  way  into  the 
place — ^^which  had  the  effect  to  disperse  the  enemy,  ta  the 
great  relief  of  the  garrison*  On  the  dead  body  of  one  of  this 
detachment,  werie  fouind  proclamations,  which,  had  been  pre- 
pared  in  Canada,  and  sent  into  the  country,  by  the  British 
governor  of  that  province;  offering  protection  to  such  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  would  abjure  the  republic,  and  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  crown;  with  denunciations  of  vengeance 
against  such  as  refused*  The  man  who  found  the  papers,  gave 
them  to  Logan.  Upon  ascertaining  their  contents,  he-  thought 
It  prt>dont  to  cenceal  them ;  lest  their  invoca^tions,  and  theit 
jthreats,  operating  on  the  jninds  o(  the  people,  worn  down  by 
various  difficulties,  and  distress,  the  end  of  which  could  not  be 
foreseen^  might  have  the  unhappy  effect  of  diminishing^theif 
fortitude,  ojp  of  shaking  their  fidelity^ 

Perhaps  this  caution  was  unnecessary,  but  the  circurostafiees 
under  which  it  was  taken  rendered  it  prudent.  For  although, 
the  arrival  of  Colonel  Bowman,  had?  given  a  Ijigh  degree  of 
cheerfulness  to  the  garr^n  for  the  moment;  and  th^  Indians 
had  disappeared,  from  its  walfe;  ye^t  it  hadbeendisclosed^.that 
his  men  were  engaged  but  for  a  shoct  time,~that  much  of  it ' 
had  expired  on  the  read,  and  that  tlieir  return  would  imme-r 
diately  follow  their  discharge ;  and  it  w^  but  reasonable  to 
apprehend,  as  a  consequence,  that  tlie  country  would  be  again 
fcft  a  prey  to  the  savages — instigated  by  the  British  agents  in 
Canada.  Of  whose  power,  and  enmity,  the  people  bad  an 
opinion,^s  alarming,  as  they  were  exalted,  and  unknown,  i^ 
their  extent,  or  effects. 
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The  lapse  of  time  brought  on  the  fall  seasc^i,  and  with  it 
tte  period,  which  deprived  the  garrfson  of  their  auxiliaries 
The  foft  once  more  left  to  it&  resident  inhabitants,'  and  the 
Indians  not  yet  withdrawn  from  the  country,  the  want  6f  am- 
inanition,  was  ag;ain  felt;  and  Holston  the  only  resource  acces- 
sible for  supply.  Again  Logan  left  hi^£imily,  and  his  fort,  to 
encounter  new  dangers,  and  privations,  in  search  of  it.  Thi» 
journey  was  undertaken,^  and  ejcecuted,  with  his  usual  readi- 
ness and  facility;  m  which  he  obtained  what  he  sought.  Sopn 
after  his  return,  his  force  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of 
Montgomery's  party;,  which  confirmed  the  good  spirits,  his 
presence  had  revived.  On  the  4th  of  J4ily,  BoQnesb(CH;ougb.was 
again  besieged  by  a  party  of  these  indefatigable  warriors; 
apparently  the  more  determined,  as  their  number  waa  hs" 
creased  to  two  hundred,.  And  the  more  certain  to,  ensure 
success,  as  they  imagined,  they  had  sent  detachments  to  alarm 
imd  annoy  the  neighbouring  forts ;  in  order  to  prevent  assistance, 
jbeing  sent  to  Boonesborough.  In  the  attack  at  this  time,  the 
Indian^  kflied  one,  and  wounded  two  men:  with  the  lo^of 
seven  killed  on  their  side';  which  were  counted  from. die  fort; 
but  removed,  ^.s  is  their  custom.  After  a  close  and  vigorous 
^iege.for  two  days  and  nights,  in  i^hich  the  utmost  vigilance 
and  fortitude  were  displayed  by  the  garrison,  of  less  than  half 
the  enemy's  number;  the  Indians,  losing  all  hope  of  success, 
•tumultuously,  and  with  clamour,  departed^  and  disappeared^ 
f:oiieealed  1^  the  a'djacent  hills. 

Notwithstanding  these  various  sieges,  adjacent  to  l^he  forts,, 
the  .men  cleared  the  fields;  in  /iV'bich  they,  pfa^nted  corn,  and 
other  vegcftables'^-rsome  keeping  guard,  while  others  laboured  9. 
and  each  takfaig  his  ttir%  as  a  hunter,  at  great  hazard;  The 
|)eopIe  being  now  permitted,  by  the  dispersion  of  the  IndiiaDS) 
to  take  their  equal  chance  in  tbelvoods,  felt  mitch  relief;  and; 
rejoiced  not  a  Httle  in  their  freedom.  They  thought  theii^ 
selves  rather  the  best  marksmen,  and  as  likely  to  ^ee  the  Indian 
first,  as  to  be  seen  by  him;  while  the  first  sight,  w^  eqjuivalent, 
to  the  first  fire^-^and  tb^  most  expert  shooter^  beldi  the  beftt 
security  for  his  life. 
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They  bad  been  accustomed  to  call  the  Vii^iiiafis,  Long 
Knife ;  and  they  now  found,  to  their  cost,  that  they  were  close 
shooters } — ^they  had  by  this  time^  become  shy  of  exposibg  them* 
Selves,  at  the  garrisons — and  even  in  the  woods,  took  some  pre* 
caution^  to  avoid  Rencounters,  with  equal  numbers.  The  end 
of  this  eventful  year,  at  length  approached;  the  icy  traiix  of 
winter  came  on;  and  the  Indians,  for  a  while  disappeared. 

From  the  narrative  now  given,  it  appears  that  Boonesbo^ 
rough,  Harrodsburgh,  and  Logan^s  fort,  alias^  St.  Asaph's; 
were  the  only  permanent  settlements  yet  formed — and  of  these^ 
the  first  only,  was  on  navigable  water.  At  the  first,  were 
twenty-two  men— at  the  second,  sixty-five — at  Logan's,  fifteen 
—exclusive  of  the  preceding  summer's  recruits;  who  being 
militia^  generally  returned  to  the  eastward  when  discharged; 
which  they  were  in  the  antumn  of  the  same  year* 

[1778.]    It  would  be  unnecessary,  were  it  practicable,  t<> 
particularize  the  assistance  which   Captain  Boone  gave  ta 
emigrants  either  on  the  road,  or  after  their  arrival,  when  the 
activity  of  hfs  zeal,  and  the  humanity  of  his  character  are  recol- 
lected, and  duly  appreciated.     Suffice  it  to  say,'  that  he  wa» 
accustomed  to  range  the  country  as  a  hunter,  and  as  a  spy; 
dnd*  that  he  frequently  would  meet  the  approaching  travellers 
on  the  road,  and  protect  or  assist  them  into  the  settled  parts* 
No  sooner  was  he  relieved  from  one  kind  of  duty,  than  he  wa&. 
ever  ready  to  engage  in  another,  for  the  relief  of  the  garrisons^ 
or  the  service  of  the  country.     On  the  first  of  Jianuiary,  1778^ 
he,  with  thirty  mten,  went  to  the  lower  Blue  licks,  on  Licking 
river,  to  make  salt  for  the  different  estabhshments,  where  the 
people  were  in  great  want  of  that  article,  without  the  prospect 
of  supply  from  abroad.    The  seventh  of  the  ensuing  February,, 
afi  he  was  out  hunting  meat  for  the  salt  makers^  he  fell  in  with 
a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  two  Indians,  on  its  march  to 
ttttack  Boonesborough.     That,  as  it  may  be  remarked,  being  » 
particular  object  of  Indian  resentment  and  hostility;  piiobably 
on  account  of  its  being  the  first  settlement  made  in  the.  coun- 
try, by  "  the  white  intruders,"  as  the  Indians  would  naturallyt 
call  them.    At  this^  time  they  wanted-^a  ^ftfeoAwv  fr<«*^  whom. 
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to  obtain  intelligence:  and  wbile  Boone  fled,  some  of  theii' 
swiftest  watriors  pursued,  and  took  him.  After  eight  dajs^ 
they  brought  him  to  the  licks,  whelre  they  made  twenty-seven 
of  his  men  pifeoners,  by  previous  capitulation;  in  which  they 
promised  life,  and  good  treatment*  .  The  other  three  men  of 
the  party,  had  been  sent  home  With  the  salt^  which  had  been 
made« 

The  Indians,  elated  with  their  success,  proceeded  to  thefr 
town  of  Chillicothe,  on  the  little  Miami.  The  weather  was 
cold,  and  inclement,  during  a  march  of  three  days,  in  which 
tiiey  treated  their  prisoners  as  they  did  themselves,  in  respect 
to  fire,  and  provisions.  Nor  did  they  afterwards  break  the 
capitulation. 

Thus  was  twenty-eight,  including  Captaih  Boone,  of  the 
brave  defenders  of  the  country,  carried  captive  Into  the  ene- 
my's town,  without  a  prospect  of  liberation,  or  eXchangCk  A 
Spartan  would  have  solaced  himself,  that  by  the  sacrifice  of 
his  own  liberty,  he  had  saved  his  country*  Nor  were  these 
less  patriotic  than  Spartans*  Had  the  Indians^  aftei*  making 
Boone  and  his  men  prisoners,  instead  of  returning  home  with 
■their  captives,  continued  their  march  to  Boonesborough,  they 
might  have  either  taken  the  place  by  surprise ;  or  using  the  in- 
fluence  which  their  prisoners  conferred  on  them,  compelled  a 
surrender  of  the  garrison*  And  progressively  acting  on  the 
same  plan,  it  is  probable,  that  similar  success  would  have  at- 
tended them  at  the  other  two  places.  For  it  is  hardly  pre*- 
sumable  that  if  either  had  escaped  surprise,  that  it  would 
have  resisted  a  summons  to  surrender^  which  might  have  been 
enforced  by  the  massacre  of  siny  number  of  the  prisoners.  But 
owing  to  the  address  of  Boone,  or  the  habits  of  their  warfare, 
after  succeeding  to  so  gi'eat  an  extent  in  capturing  their  ene- 
mies, without  any  loss  on  their  side^  they  returned  home; 
leaving  the  garrisons  unmolested  for  that  time;  but  afllicted 
With  a  deep  sense  of  their  loss — and  of  the  probable  sufferings 
of  t^eir  unfortunate  t^omrades,  who  had  thus  fallen  into  the 
Itands  'of  savages,  in  executing  an  innocent  enterprise,  under- 
taken jfor  tbeirdiuf^l  benefit* 
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in  the  ttionth  of  March  following,  th6  captain  and  ten  of  his 
men,  were  hy  forty  Indians,  conducted  to  Detroit,  then  a 
British  garrisbn^^atid  the  men  presented  to  Governor  Hamil- 
ton, the  commandant;  who  treated  them  with  humanity,  and 
civility. 

Boone,  would  also  have  been  givdn  up  for  a  ransom^  but  the 
tndians  in  the  mean  tinae  had  conceived  so  great  an  affection 
and  respect  for  him,  that  they  utterly  refused  to  leave  him 
with  the  governor,  xVho  offered  one  hundred  pounds  for  him, 
on  purpose,  as  he  said,  to  liberate  hiiim,  on  parole^  It  is  more 
easy  to  concieve  than  express  the  vexation,  and  embarrrissment, 
which  these  circumstances  occasioned  to  Captain  Boone ;  he 
was  unable  to  extricate  himself;  and  he  dared  not  excite  the 
jealousy,  or  suspicion,  of  the  Indians.  Several  En'giish  gentle- 
men present,  sensibly  affected  by  his  situation,  generously  of- 
fered a  supply  to  his  want  of  necessaries,  and  conveniences ; 
but  which  he,  with  thanks  for  their  friendship,  politely  de- 
dined;  adding,  that  it  ihight  never  be  in  his  power  to  requite 
such  unmerited  generosity. 

Another  event  now  approached^  which  put  the  sensibility  of 
Boone^  to  a  severe  tri^L  He  was  told  decisively  by  his  inflexi- 
ble masters,  that  he  must  prepare  to  accompany  them  back  to 
Chillicothe^  while  his  ten  faithful  comrades,  were  to  be  left 
prisoners  at  Detroit.  This  journey  was  soon  afterwards  under- 
taken, and  performed  in  fifteen  days.  At  Chlllicothe,  Captain 
feoone  was  adopted  into  one  of  the  principal  families^  as  a  son; 
and  judiciously  accommodating  himself  to  his  situation,  in- 
creased the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  new  relatives^  and 
old  friends.  They  challenged  him  to  the  shooting  match^  in 
which  he  found  it  more  difficult  to  avoid  their  jealousy,  and  to 
suppress  their  envy,  than  to  beat  them  at  an  exei^cise,  in  which 
they  had'  thought  thcpnselves  invincible*  They  invited  him  to 
accompany  them  on  hunting  parties^  and  frequently  applauded 
his  dexterity  in  findings  and  killing,  the  wild  game.  The 
Shawanee  king,  took  particular  notice  of  him,  and  always 
treated  him  with  respect.  While  Boone,  on  his  part,  took 
care  to  improve  these  favourable  impressions?  by  frequently 
vol.  I.  N 
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testowing  on  him  the  spoils  of  the  hunt;  and  otherwise,  ex* 
pressing  duty  to  him,  as  king — or  head  warrior. 

If  Captain  Boone  could  have  dispensed  wjith  the  beneficial 
ideas  of  civilization,  and  eradicated  from  his  heart  the  afiec- 
tions  of  an  husband,  and  a  father,  his  condition  among  these 
savages,  would  have  been  as  contented  to  himself,  as  it  was 
enviable  to  most  of  them.  But  he  had  a  wife,  and  family; 
and  he  had  a  country,  and  companions  of  his  former  labours 
•and  perils;  for  whom  he  felt  the  utmost  anxiety. 

The  indulgences  which  were  now  extended  to  him,  fostered 
the  idea  of  escape,  which  he  continually  meditated.  And  thus, 
Avas  the  honest  simplicity  of  his  nature,  compelled  to  dissemble 
the  main  purpose  of  his  heart,  under  the  smiles  and  caresses, 
which  he  bestowed  on,  or  received  from,  those,  whom  he  meant 
to  desert,  on  the  first  favourable  occasion.    . 

Early  in  June,  a  party  of  these  Indians  set  out  for  the  Scioto 
salt  licks,  and  took  Boone  with  them.  Their  ostensible  busi- 
ness was  to  make  salt,  about  which  they  kept  him  employed ; 
and  after  effecting  the  object,  they  retimed,  without  affording 
him  an  opportunity  for  jescape.  At  Chillicothe,  there  were 
four  hundred  and  fifly  Indian  warriors,  armed,  and  painted  in  a 
most  frightful  manner ;  ready  to  march  against  Boonesborough. 
For  once  Captain  Boone,  derived  pleasure  fiom  his  captivity, 
as  it  was  the  means  of  his  becoming  possessed  of  information  of 
•great  importance  to  his  garrison;  and  which  he  determined,  at 
all  hazards,  to  convey  to  it,  in  order  to  save  it  from  destruction. 

It  was  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  month,  he  rose  at  the  usual 
time  in  the  morning,-  and  went  out,  apparently  to  hunt;  but 
really  for  Boonesborough. 

So  great  was  his  anxiety^  that  he  stopped  not  to  kill  any 
thing  to  eat;  but  performed  a  journey  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  in  less  than  five  days,  upon  one  meal  of  victuals,  which 
he  had  concealed  in  his  blanket.  Arriving  at  Boonesborough 
on  the  twentieth,  he  found  the  fortress  in  a  bad  state  of  defence 
— ^but  the  intelligence  which  he  brought,  and  the  activity 
which  he  inspired,  soon  produced  the  necessary  repairs.  No 
sooner  did  the  garrison  feel  itself  secure,  thai^  it  began  to  wait 
ivith  impatience  the  reception  of  intelligence  from  the  enemy. 
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After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  one  of  the  other  prisoners, 
escaping  from  them,  arrived  with  information  "that  the  Indians 
had,  on  account  of  Boone's  elopement,  postponed  their  march 
for  three  weeks."  In  the  mean  time,  howev  er,  it  was  disco- 
vered, that  th^y  had  their  spies  in  the  country,  watching  the 
movements  of  the  different  garrisons.  And  whatever  might  h(^ 
their  reports,  it  was  consoling  to  reflect  that  the  forts  had  been 
strengthened j  and  the  garrisons  increased  ia.  numbers,'  since 
the  last  attacks:  while  this  was  particularly  the-case  at  Boonesr 
borough. 

The  enemy  still  delaying  their  meditated  attack  on  thia 
place — Captain  Boone,  with  a  company  of  nineteen  men,  left 
the  fort  on  the  first  of  August,  with  a  view  to  surprise  Paint- 
creek  town,  on  Scioto,  Advanced  within  four  miles  of  which, 
he  met  a  party  of  thirty  Indians  on  its  march  to  join  the  grand 
army  from  Chillicothe,  then  on  its  march  towards  Boones- 
borough.  An  action  immediately  ensued  between  these  de- 
tachments, which  terminated  in  the  flight  of  the  Indians;  who 
had  one  man  kiHed,  and  two  wounded ;,  without  any  loss  on  the 
side  of  Boone ;  who  took  three  horse's,  and  all  the  Indian  plun- 
der.  The  captain  then  despatched  two  spies,  for  intelligence, 
who,  returning  from  the  town,  reported  that  it  was  evacuated. 
— Upon  the  receipt  of  this  information,  Boone  marched- for 
•Boonesborough  with  all  practicable  despatch;-  in  order  that  he 
might  gain  the  van  of  the  enemy'^  army — place  his  party  in  a 
state  of  security — give  timely  warning  to  the  garrison — and 
prepare  for  the  approaching  storm.  On  the  sixth  day  he  passed 
the  Indian  main  force;  and  on  the  seventh,  arrived  in  safety  at. 
Boonesborough,  The  eighth,  the  Indians,  commanded  by 
Captain  Duquesne,  eleven  other  Canadian  F<*enchmen,  and 
some  of  their  own  chiefs,  invested  the  place;  with  Britisli 
colours  flying,  at  their  head  quarters. 

This  was  the  most  formidable  force  ever  arrayed' against 
Boonesborough;  and  such  as,  upon  comparison,  was  calciilate<l* 
to  fill  the  garrison  with  alarm.     But  the  equanimity  of  Boone'3* 
temper,  was  little  affected  by  it,  when  he  received  a  summons 
in  the  name  of  hisBrittank  Majesty,  to  ^^surrendei:  the  £qsL'\ 
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Two  days'  consideration  was  requested,  and  granted.  This 
was  an  awful  moment.  Tiie  little  garrison  was  summoned  to. 
council.  Not  fifty  men.  appeared. .  To  those  who  were  as- 
sembled^ the  case  was  briefly  stated*.  On  the  one  side — b. 
manly  defence,  with  the  chance  of  success— »or  if  vanquished, 
of  being  devoted  to  destruction^  with  savage  barbarity:  on  the 
other  side — a  surrender  upon  articles  was  oflfered,  of  becoming 
prisoners,  and  stripped  t)f  their  qfTects,  The  deliberation  was- 
short — the  answer  prompt,,  and  unanimous:  "We  are  deter- 
mined to  defend  our  fort  a&long  as  a  n^an  of  us  lives.''  It  was 
^Iso  resolved  for  the  time,  to  keep  the  result  secret.  The  meet- 
ing then  dispersed — and  each  man  went  to  collect  his  cattle,, 
and  horses,  as  he  could,  that  they  nught.be  secured  within 
the  walls.  Being  prepared  (or  the  conflict  as  well  as  they 
expected,  and  the  two  days  having  expired — Captain  Boone,, 
from  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  fort,  announced  to  the  listening 
commander  of  the  adverse  host,,  the  determination  of  the  garri- 
son: to  which  he  subjoined  his  own  personal  thanks,  for  the 
notice  of  their  intended  attack  and  the  tinxe  allowed  him  for 
preparing  his  defence. 

Evident  disappointment,  was  seen  depicted  on  the  counte- 
njmce  of  Duqupsne.  He  did  not  however,  immediately  aban- 
don the.  idea  of  capitulation ;  but  determined  to  play  it  off  as 
a  decoy  for  Boope.  Accordingly,  he  declared* that  it  was  his. 
order  from  Governor  Hamilton,,  to  take  the  garrison,  captives,, 
to  treat  theno  as  prisoners  of  war;  and.  not  to  rob,  much^ 
less  destroy,  them.  That  if  nine  of  the  principal  persons  in 
tjie  garrison,  would  coipe  out  and  treat  with  him,  he  would  do 
no  violence,  but  return  home  with  the  prisoners — ^or  liberate 
them  if  they  would  swear  aliegianGe  to,  and  accept  the  protec- 
tion of,^  his  Brittanic  Majesty. 

This,  said  Boone,  sounded  grateful  in  our  ears,,  at  least  aa 
a  further  respite^-riand  we  agreed"  to  treat.  Yet,  as  it  will 
soon  appear,  with  very  diflferent  intentions;  and  not  without 
cause  to  suspect  Indian  honour.  The  commandants  with  oppo- 
site views,  communicate  them  to  their  respective  followers: 
the  one  fair,  the  other  fraudulent*    The  parties,  now  prepared 
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for  treaty,  the  conferences  were  opened  within. sixty  yards  of 
the  fort  gate.  The  articles  being  few,  were  soon  digested^ 
and  signed,  in  the  presence  of  many  kidians^;  who^  althougb 
they  said  nothing,  stood,. or  stalked  about|  with:  an  appearance 
of  solicitude*  And  this  wa^  the  moment  for  crowning  the 
stratageip  with  success.  Boone,  and  his  cooipaiiions^  were 
told,  by  the  leaders  of  the  adverse  side,  that  among  Indians,  it 
was  customary,  on  such  occasions,  to  evince  the  sineerity  of 
tbeir  intentions,  by  two  Indians,  shakuig  each  wiiite  man,  by 
the  hand..  This  w^s  also  assented  to,  and  inimediateiY,  tw0 
Indians  approached  each  .of  the  nine  white  men,  and  taking 
his  hand,  instantly  grappled  hioi;  with  intent  to  drag  him  c^ 
a  prisoner^,  On  this  occasion  the  defensive  instinct,  required 
not  the  aid  of  deliberation— but  each  man,  by  an  instantaneous 
efibrt,  esitricated  himself,  and  sought  his  safety  in  the  fort; 
\The  Indians,  recovering  from  the  surprise,  consequent  on  their 
disappointment,  discharged  a  heavy  fire  c»i  the  fugitives,  who 
all  escaped  unhurt;  except  one,  that  was.  wovmded. 

Having  failed  in  this  stratagem,  the  ene^  commenced  the 
premeditated  attack  on  the  fort,  which  they  kept  up  with  little 
intermission  for  nine  days:  and  which  was  briskly  returned  by 
the  garrison,  directed  by  3o(H)e..  In  th^  mean  time,  the  be« 
siegers  began  to  undermine  the  fort,  staading  on  the  bank,; 
about  sii^ty .  yards  .from  the  margin  of  the  river.  This  new 
mode  of  attack  in  Indian  warfare,  ^oay  without  doubt  be 
ascribed  to  the  Frenchnaen,  who  were  with  them»  The  mine 
alluded  to,  was  bega^  in  the  bank  of  the  river, above  the  water  j 
and  came  to  be  discovered  by  the  appearance  of  the  stream, 
below,  and  not  above,,  the  fort,  indicating  the  solution  of  new 
earth..  The  fact  once  ascertained,  the,  object  could  not  be 
n^istaken^  And  to  coi^iteract  it,  a  deep  trench  was  ordered 
to  be  opened  in^ideof  the  fort;  and  as  the  earth  was  taken  up, 
it  was  thrown  over  the  fort  walU  By  thete  means  the  enemy 
were  apprised,  that  their  design  was  detected,  and  would  be 
defeated:  whence  they  desisted,  from  their  mining  project. 
Being  now  convinced  that  they  could  not  conquer  the  place 
by  either  forco,  or  fraud ;  aud  their  stock  of  pxovisioos  being 
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nearly  exhausted,  they,  on  the  20th  of  August,  raised  the  sieges 
and  abandoned  the  object  of  their  grand  expedition;  and  with« 
it,  the  last  hopes  of  the  campaign. 

During  this  siege,  the  most  formidable,  that  had  ever  taken 
place  in  Kentucky — from  the  number  of  Indians — the  skill  of 
the  commanders — the  fierce  countenances  and  savage  disposi- 
tions of  the  warriors,  made  even  more  dreadful  by  art,  than 
by  nature — the  efiect  of  which,  was-  augmented  ten  fold  by 
the  yell  and  the  war  whoop— there  were  only  two  men  killed, 
and  four  wounded  in  the  fort.  On  the  part  of  the  savages,* 
there  were  thirty-seven  killed,  and  many  wounded,  who  were 
immediately  removed* 

After  the  siege  was  raised,  the  people  picked  up  near  the 
fort  walls,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  leaden 
bullets,  which  had  fallep,  besides  those  which  stuck  in  the  logs 
and  palisades.. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  effort  ever  made  by  the  ^ 
Indians,  against  Boonesborough.  While  it  exhibits  a  striking 
instance  of  the  imbecility  of  physical  force,  destitute  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  arts.  For  what  military  enterprise  could  have 
been  easier,  to  men,  knowing  only  how  to  make  ladders,  than 
scaling  a  wall  of  stockades  twelve  feet  high,  or  inounting  on> 
cabin  roofs,  not  even  so  high,  when  their  numbers  were  six 
times  greater  than  those  within? — and  when,  as  the  case  was, 
the  assailants  were  armed  with  similar  weapons;  and  especially 
the  tomahawk  in  their  hands,  and  face  to  face,  most  formida- 
ble. That  no  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  place  by  storm, 
or  escalade,  seems  the  more  astonishing,  on  considering  that 
the  commander,  Duquesne,  must  have  possessed  some  of  the 
arts  of  civilized  warfare,  and  was  apparently  desirous  of  con- 
quest. Was  it  that  he  had  not  the  requisite  tools  and  artificers^ 
— or  was  he  unwilling,  that  his  host  of  myrmidons,  should  be* 
let  loose  among  the  helpless  women  and  children,  that  he  did 
not  point  out  to  them  the  certain  road  to  victory ;  and  to  an- 
indiscriminate  massacre,  as  the  consequence?  History,  it  is 
true,  could  gain  but  little,  while  humanity  might  lose  much, 
by  a  solution  of  tbis  inquiry.  May  it  therefore  ever  remain 
doubtful. 
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In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  Captain  Boone  went  to  North 
Carolina,  in  pursuit  of  his  wife,  who,  during  his  captivity  with 
the  Indians,  despairing  of  his  return,  had  removed  to  her 
father's  house. 

Again  to  notice  Logan ;  for  several  years,  there  were  many  par- 
ticular incidents,  affecting  him,  of  a  nature  to  attract  attention, 
and  to  merit  commemoration.  His  watchful  vigilance  promp- 
ted him  to  explore  the  acdjacent  country,  for  signs  of  Indians, 
and  often  exposed  him  to  rencounters  with  them.  On  one  of 
these  excursions  in  this  year,  he  discovered  a  camp  of 
Indians,  at  the  Big  Flat  lickj  about  two  miles  from  his  station, 
to  which  he  returned,  and  immediately  raised  a  party;  with 
this  he  attacked  the  camp,  from  which  the  enemy  fled,  without 
much  loss  on  their  part,  and  with  none  on  his.  He  was  again 
at  the  same  lick, — it  being  the  resort  of  game,  as  well  as  of  In- 
dians,— when  he  received  a  fire  from  a  party,  who  were  con- 
cealed, which  broke  his  right  arm,  and  wounded  him  slightly 
on  the  breast.'  The  savages  then  rushed  upon  him,  and  so 
near  wa&  he  falling  into  their  hands,  that  they  a^one  time,  and 
for  a  minute,  had  hold  of  his  horse's  tail;  but  wishing,  as  it 
is  probable,  to  take  him  alive,  forbore  to  kill  him — and  he 
escaped.  No  sooner  had  his  wounds  healed,  than  he  resumed 
his  active  coursef  of  life;  nor  did  he  shun  danger,  when  incurring 
nt  could  benefit  his  country,  or  his  friends,  either  in  company, 
or  ^lone. 
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Settlemeni.at  the  Palls  of  Ohio — Conquest  of  Kaskaskias^  and  Su 

Vincennes^  by  Colonel  Clark, 

From  the  earliest  settlements  in  -  Kentucky^  her  psirent, 
Virginia,  hdd  been  involved^  in  the  high  and  mighty  contest 
with  Great  Britain,  on  the  subject  of  certain  taxes,  imposed 
on  the  American  colonies,  without  the  consent  of  their  local 
assemblies* 

In  this  attempt  6f  the  British  parliament^  to  tax  thie  people 
of  the  colonies;  and  in  which  they  j  in  fact,  affirmed  a  right  to 
tax  them  in  all  cases;  the  latter  could  but  see  the  germ  of  an 
evil  boundless  in  its  growth,  as  it  was  endless  in  its  duration. 
While  it  was  the  more  likely  to  be  pressed  upon  them,  not 
merely  in  proportion  to  their  increase  of  strength,  but  as  they 
were  disposed  to  beai;;  and  the  more  to  be  apprehended,  in  its 
Weight,  and  continuance,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  repre- 
sented, in  the  legislative  body ;  and  as,  in  the  ratio,  the  bur- 
then was  laid  on  them,  it  would  be  taken  from  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  were  represented. 

The  first  opposition  to  these  alarming,  and  unconstitutional 
measures^  wa^  made,  as  such  things  always  should  be,  in  the 
form  of  remonstrance  and  petition.  A  war  of  words  ensued; 
which,  in  1775,  terminated  in  blows. 

And  from  that  time,  a  civil  war,  with  its  attendant  horrors, 
and  devastations,  had  raged.  The  question  to  be  decided,  had 
assumed  the  most  important  issue,  on  which  the  contending 
parties  could  place  it;  and  stood  before  high  heaven  for  judg- 
ment, whether  Britain  should  rule,  or  America  be  free.  In 
this  situation,  which  called  forth  and  employed,  the  best 
talents,  and  the  greatest  energy  of  Virginia,  roused  by  the 
warning  voice  of  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  called  her  freeborn 
spirit  into  action;  she  was  not  altogether  inattentive  to  Ken- 
tucky; whose  infant  struggles  she  first  applauded,  and  then 
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cherishecl)  as  exertions  in  the  commoya  cause  against  a  conunon 
enemy ;  who  had  associated  with  the  Indians,  on  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  her  western  frontiers.  It  is  however,  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  such  was  the  pressure  of  the  war,  even  in  1775, 
on  the  atlantic  part  of  Virginia,  that  she  had  but  little  more 
than  her  good  will  to  bestow--^accompaHied  by  a  cordial  fel- 
low feeling  for  the  diflScultiesj  and  distresses,  of  the  adventu- 
rer^,  in  effecting  the  early  establishments  of  the  country*  She 
ynight  indeed,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  have  thought 
that  her  strength  was  dimished,  while  her  frontiers  were  im- 
prudently extended;  and  the  more  exposed,  by  the  migration 
of  her  citizens  to  the  distant  regions  of  Kentucky:  and  that  it 
was  peculiarly  impolitic  at  such  a  time,  to  encourage  the  dis- 
persion of  her  eflective  force,  to  points  so  remote  and  defence- 
less,  as  those  on  the  waters  <rf  Ohio*  But  in  proportion  as 
individual  interest  accumulated  in  the  country,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  numbers,  it  made  its  influence  felt,  in  the  atlantic  parts 
of  the  state.  And  the  more  readily,  when  Kentucky^  erected 
into  a  county^had  her  representation  in  the  general  assembly. 

The  firm  and  manly  stand  taken  by  the  first  emigrants,  ha- 
ving been  maintained  for  several  yeans,  with  but  little  assis- 
tance \from  the  public  purse,  or  military  force  of  the  state, 
«gain^t  the  savages,  instigated,  and  supported  by  the  British 
power  in  Canada;  it  became  obvious  to  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  that  sound  policy,  concurring  with  the  calls  of  Ken- 
tucky, required  not  only,  that  what  had  been  possessed, 
should  be  inaintained;  but  that  the  enemy  should  be  dislodged 
fro^n  the  strongholds,  which  they  held  in  the  neighbouring 
territories. 

At  that  time  the  British  government  occupied  not  only  the 
military  posts  of  Detroit,  Niagara,  &c.  on  the  northern  lakes; 
but  it  also  possessed  St.  Vincennes,  Kaskaskias,  and  othqr 
places,  on  the  Wabash,  and  Mississippi.  From  these  posts,  the 
Indians  received  supplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing, 
which  enabled  them  the  more  incessantly  to  keep  up  the  war 
against  Kentucky. 

vou  I.  O 
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A  recognition  of  those  facts,  connected  with  other  circtirft* 
trtances  of  the  times,  turned  the  attention  of  Virginia,  towards 
her  western  frontier. 

In  the  year  1777,  the  idea  becattie  .faniiliar  to  thoSe  who 
hfeld  the  government,  that  the  greater  nUinber  of  these  inimical 
posts  might  be  taken  by  a  few  state  regiments-^and  that  Ih 
addition  to  the  brilliancy,  and  irenown  of  the  enterprise,  it 
would  be  securing  to  Virginia  the  effect  of  her  charter;  within 
the  Timits  of  which,  these  posts  principally  lay. 

The  pbssibility  of  making  conquests  so  important  to  the  fii- 
ture  security  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  state^  derived 
considerable  probability,  and  vivacity,  from  the  ardent'  and 
^confident  representations  of  the  Mr.  Clark,  whose  name  has 
"been  previously  mentioned,  as  being  in  Kentucky  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Whilfe  therfe,  it  appeared,  that  he,  affected  by 
the  scene  of  hostility,  in  which  he  found  himself;  and  hence 
induced  to  reflect  on  its  causes,  and  the  nieans  of  removing 
the  effects;  had  instituted  inquiries  into  the  situation  and 
condition  of  the  Indians,  and  the  posfs,  most  contiguous  fo 
Kentucky-^about  which  he  had  received  extensive  informa- 
tion; and  which,  he,  prompted  by  aix  ardent  passion  for  mili- 
tary fame,  propagated  with  the  zeal  6(  one,  who  had  a  presen- 
timent of  being  employed.  It  was  certainly  his  desire.  And 
lio  less  certain  that  his  information,  and  representations^ 
contributed  much  to  excite  and  confirm,  the  public  sentinient, 
in  favour  of  an  enterprise,  which  was  probably  suggested  by 
hinfi,but  thought  both  hazardous,  and  eventfiil^  by  those  who 
could  aloiie  authol*ize  its  execution.     The  end  of  this  year,  or 

[1778.1  beginning  of  1778,  a  regiment  of  state  troops,  wsls 
votfed  by  the  legislature,  for  the  service  of  the  western  frontier, 
generally;  without  indicating  any  particular  objects:  the  coift- 
maiid  of  which,  was  given  to  Mr.  Clarjf ,  with  the  commission  of 
colonel.  Between  two  and  three  hundred  rtien  were  raised-^ 
and  with  these  properly  officered.  Colonel  Clark,  took  his 
departure  fronfi  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Ohio;  secretly  intendin|f 
an  expedition  against  the  settlements  and  posts  on  the  Missis- 
sippi; authorized  by  the'perHaiSsion  of  the  governor.    He  ewr 
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barked  in  suitable  boats  on  the  Monongahela,  and  descendecl 
to  the  falls  of  Ohio,  where  he  halted  a  short  time,  to  refresh 
his  men;  and  where  hq  was  joined  by.  some  volunteers  froiq^ 
Kentucky*  At  this  place,  he  left  thirteen  families,  who  had 
descended  th^  Ohio  with  hi|n,  and  whose  object  was  aperma> 
nent  settlement  in  tjie  country.  No  such  settlement  had  yet 
ll^een  pfiade  at  the  falls ;  and  so  much  exposed  was  the  situa^ 
tion,  that  the  first  cabins  were  built,  and  corn  raised,  by  these, 
families  in  an  island^  of  the  falls,  since  called  Corn  island. 

As  well  the  state  of  the  war,  as  the  nature  of  the  expedition 
in  which  Colonel  Clark  was  engaged,  forbade  his  delay; 
while  his  own  sanguine  anticipations  of  success,  hurried  hin^ 
on  to  the  destined  object.  Fronji  the  falls,  he  proceeded  witK 
his  reginaent  in  boats,  as  before,  to  a  point  on  U^e  Ohio,  about 
sixty  mUes  s^bove  the  mouth;  where  he  landed. hi^  men,  and 
hid  their  transports.  The  route  to  be  pursued  from  thisplace, 
lay  in  a  direction  somewhat  to  the  north  of  west,  through  a 
low,  uncultivated  region,  interspersed  with  ponds,  of  various 
dimensions:  with  the  geography,  and  general  character  of 
which,  Colonel  Clark  was  not  unacquainted^  At  the  head  of 
bis  regiment  he  took  up  his  line  of  march,  on  foot;  with  a  rifle 
in  his  hand,  and  his  provisions  on  his  back.  After  wading  such 
ponds  as  he  could  not  conveniently  avoid,  and  sustaining  iy«^ 
days'  march  after  the  provisions  were  exhausted,  he  arrived 
by  night,  before  the  town  of  Kaskaskias.  Here  the  coloneL 
halted^  formed  his  regiment— r^and  after  a  short  consultation^ 
was  pleased  to  find  that  his  men  were  in  fine  spirits,  and  perr' 
fectly  accordpd  with  him^  in  opinion — ^^HhaJ  the  place  was  to 
be  taken,  at  all  events.''  About  two.hundred  and  fifty  houses 
composed  the  town ;  which  was  sufficiently  fortified^  to  have 
resisted  with  eflTect  a  much  ipore  formidable  enemy,,  had  the 
garrison  been  apprized  of  its  approach..  But  the  distance 
from  any  known  foe,  having  excluded  all  apprehension  of  danr 
ger,  from  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants;  confidence,  of  course, 
superseded  all  precautions,  against  surprise.  A  situation  of 
all  others,  the  most  exposed  to  attack.  And  so  Clark  thoughts 
Fpr  his  approa^he^  had  bc^.n  §9  eilent,  an4  iranidj  tt^t  ^gsaiUfe- 
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gave  the  first  intelligence  of  his  arrival.  Not  a  scattering  hun- 
ter had  espied  his  march;  not  a  roving  Indian  had  seen  hia 
trail.  The  evil  genius  of  the  place  predominated — the  watch- 
man was  abandoned  to  sleeep.  For  neither  town,  nor  fort. 
Were  alarmed,  until  both  were  in  the  power  of  the  assails^nts* 

It  was  then  too  late  to  resist;  while  the  astonishment,  and 
ftiortification,  of  the  vanquished,  were  equal  to  their  fonder 
negligence.  The  utmost  care  was  ,  taken,  that  none  should 
escape  to  spread  the  news:  and  detachments  being  sent  out, 
the  open  settlements,  and  villages,  in  the  vicinity,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  invaders  in  a  similar  course  of  unresisted,  and 
easy  conquest.  Colonel  Clark,  required  of  the  inhabitants  iii 
to^''n  and  country,  that  they  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States;  and  the  fort  at  Kaskaskias,  became  his 
head  quarters.  The  right  of  property  was  not  molested ;  na 
|>illage  was  permitted,  or  attempted:  On  the  contrary,  the 
humane  and  friendly  treatment  shewn  to  the  people,  aiBTorded 
them  the  consolation  of  security  to  their  persons,  and  effects, 
under  the  new  order  of  things.  In  the  mean  time,  a  detach^ 
ment,  mounted  on  the  horses  of  the  country,  was  pushed  .for- 
ward to  surprise  and  take  the  villages  higher  up  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  which  was  done  without  loss,  or  injury.  Thus  fell  the 
British  authority  in  that  quarter;  an  easy,  but  most  important 
conquest. 

Exclusive  of  the  justification  which  these  measures  found 
in  the  general  principles  of  war,  they  were  abundantly  war* 
ranted,  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  parties,  imme- 
diately concerned.  Written  instructions  from  Detroit,  were 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  conmiandant,  Rochelblave ;  di- 
recting him  to  invite  the  Indians  to  commit  depredations  on  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  promise  tiiem  rewards  fof- 
scalps.  While  the  conduct  of  the  savages,  conforming  to  these 
instructions,  left  no  doubt  of  their  having  been  complied  with*. 

With  an  account  of  his  success.  Colonel  Clark  sent  the  late 

commandant  of  Kaskaskias,  to   the  city  of  Richmondr— and 

immediately  adjusted  means  to  his  new  situation.    The  inhabi- 

tjatffj  although  lately  hostile,  felt  w  great  repugnance  at  the 


change;  and  were  not  disposed  to  gire  faiin  mucK  trdoBle. 
While  the  Indians,  struck  with  fear,  and  astonithiheAt,  oli 
seeing  a  victorious  enemy  in  the  country,  without  knowing 
whence,  or  how,  they  caine,  fled  to  the  woods,  or  to  their 
jdistant  towns,  for  safety;  or  else  repaired  to  St.  Vincennes,  ad 
the  next  strong  post  in  possession  o£  the  British,  for  protection, 
Tost  Vincennes,  is  on  the  Wabash;  the  lowest  northern 
branch  of  nnagnittide,  of  the  Ohio.  At  this  place  resided 
Commandant  Hamilton — sometimes  Styled,  governor;  with  a 
garrison  of  regular  British  troops,  and  about  six  hundred  In- 
dians*. With  this  force,  Governor  Hamilton  contemplated  the 
reduction  of  Kaskaskias,  then  occupied  by  Colonel  Clark. 
Who,  no  less  enterprising,  had  despatched  a  reconnoitring 
party,  to  make  observations,  on  Hamilton's  position,  and  the 
intervening  route.  The  return  of  his  spies,  gave  him  intelli* 
gence  of  what  they  had  seen;  and  he  immediately  determined 
on  reducing  the  post,  if  practicable;  as  the  best  means  of  de-* 
fending  himself.  Yet  he  had  taken  such  measures  to  strengthen 
the  defences  of  Kaskaskias,  as  were  in  his  power:  resolved  to 
maintain  his  possession,  at  all  haziardd.  While  he  was  diges* 
ting  the  plan  of  his  future  operations,  he  received  undoubted 
information  from  an  itinerant  Spanish  merchant,  who  had 
recently  left  St.  Vincennes,  that  Hamilton,  reposing  himself 
on  the  security,  which  he  derived  from  the  superiority  of  his 
force,  contemplated  a  leisurely  execution  of  his  projects,— 
which  were,  first,  to  retake  Kaskaskias;  and  next,  to  cut  off  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ohio,  up  to  fort  Pitt:  after  which  he  in  ten* 
ded  to  desolate  the  remaining  frontiers  of  Virginia.  Other 
arrangements  having  been  made  between  the  British,  and  th^ 
more  northwardly  Indians,  for  destroying  the  remote  inhabi- 
tants of  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  That  the  approach  of 
wintqr,  had  induced  a  postponement  of  the  campaign,  till  the 
opening  of  the  next  spring— and  that  In  the  interim,  the  gover- 
nor, to  keep  his  Indian  auxiliaries  employed,  had  detached 
them  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  Ohio,  and  to  harass  the 
frontiers  of  Kentucky:  keeping  with  himself  in  garrison  about 
eighty  regular  soldiers,  three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  sonri 
swivelst 
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Colonel  Clark,  at  once  saw  his  own  situation,  and  compared 
it  with  that  of  his  enemy.  ^  To  a  mind  less  stored  with  re^ 
sources,  less  ardent,  or  less  active,  it  might  have  be^n  appalling ;: 
on  him,  it  had  a  contrary  effect.  He  cast  his  views  around 
for  means,  and  found  himself  too  remote  from  the  inhabited 
part  of  Virginia,  to  draw  succour  from  her — Kentucky  wa^ 
invaded — ^he  could  not  rely  on  the  aid  of  his  new  fellQw  citi- 
zens— and  he  knew  himself  too  weak,  to  hold,  Kaskaskias, 
detached  as  it  Was,  against  the  regular  force  of  Hamilton^, 
supported  by  the  whole  body  of  Indians  from  the  lakes,  to  the 
Mississippi  5  by  whom  he  tvas  to  be  attacked,  as  soon  as  the 
warm  season  returned.  It  was  now,  more  than  ever  before, 
that  his  military  talents,  and  mental  resources^  wer^  put  in 
requisition ;  nor  did  "they  fail  him.  His  information  shewed, 
that  Hamilton  and  his  regulars,  were  alone  a;t  St.  Vincennes — r 
that  the  Indians  were  on  the  frontiers  of  Kentucky — of  course 
out  of  his  way— he  had  surprised  Kaskaskias,  and  so  he  might 
the  'post — -the  commandant  had  occluded  from  his  calculations! 
the  approach  of  danger.  He  saw  that  the  circumstances  werQ 
made  for  his  purpose ;  or  he  instantly  adapted  his  purpose,  to 
the  circumstances.  No  time  was  to  be  lost — the  Indians  might 
return — or  the  comroanndant,  of  the  Opost,  might  awake  froni 
his  dream  of  security. 

Colonel  Clark,  had  fitted  up  a  small  galley  which  lay  ii) 
the  Mississippi,  for  defensive  purposes — ^this  was  armed  with 
two  four  pounders,  and  four  swivels — ^manned  with  a  company 
of  his  soldiers^ — a  large  quantity  of  provisions  put  on 
board — and  the  captain,  ordered  to  proceed  down  the  river  tp 
the  mouth  of  Ohio,  to  ascend  it,  to  the  Wabash  j  g^nd  that, 
disregarding  difficulties,  except  to  conquer  them,  he  was  to 
force  his  vessel  up  that  river,  and  to  take  a  station  a  few  miles 
below  St.  Vincennes ;  and  to  permit  nothing  to  pass  him.  The 
resolve  had  been  made— the  blbw  was  now  to  be  struck.  ThQ 
winter,  by  this  time,  prevailed. 

But  Clark,  having  made  these,  and  other  dispositions,  anil 
disregarding  the  frost,  set  out,  with  one  hundred  .and  thirty 
men,  being  the  wbole  he  could  raise;  leaving  a  very  f^w  o^j'. 


lb  keep  garrison;  to  march  across  the  country,  and  to  take 
Vincennes.  On  this  march^  sometimes  without  a  path,  through 
rough  woods,  and  high  waters,  sixteen  days  were  employed, 
and  consumed.  Five  of  these,  were  the  party,  crossing  the 
swamps,  and  drowned  lands,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort, 
they  were  to  attctck-^and  for  five  miles,  were  they  forced  to 
wade  through  water,  frequently  up  to  the  breast.  This,  it  is 
-true,  might  have  been  in  a  great  degree  avoided,  by  keeping 
the  public  way, — which,  besides,  that  it  was  circuitous,  was 
exposed  to  observation — when  concealment,  and  secrecy,  were 
of  the  first  importance.  But  Colonel  Clark,  was  capable  of 
sacrificing  every  consideration  of  personal  accommodation,  to 
the  success  of  his  enterprise.  After  subduing  the  difficulties 
which  lay  in  his  way,  theretofore  by  ordinary  minds  thought 
insuperable,  h6  appeared  emerging  from  the  flood,  in  the  van 
of  his  determined  followers,  before  the  town  of  St.  Vincennes; 
which  he  completely  surprised:  and  which,  upon  summons  to 
repair  to  his  standard,  as  the  ensign, of  Virginia — readily 
agreed  to  change  its  master.  Hamilton,  defended  the  fort, 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  surrendered  himself  and  garrison 
prisoners  of  war;  and  which  were  treated  accordingly,  by  the 
toiiqUeror.  But  the  governor  of  Vir^inia^  hearing  how  Hamil- 
ton had  encoui*aged  the  Indians^  committing  barbarities  on 
the  inhabitants^  ordered  him,  and  a  few  of  his  agents,  to  be 
confined  in  jail ;  which  was  done  for  a  short  time. 

These  expeditions,  and  conquests,  of  Colonel  Clark,  were 
highly  important  and  beneficial  in  their  consequences.  They 
broke  and  deranged  the  plan  of  operations,  intended  to  pour 
destruction  On  the  whole  population  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains — they  detached  from  the  British  interest,  several 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  south  of  the  great  lakes— their  influence 
on  Kentucky,  was  immediate,  extensive,  and  salutary.  And 
in  all  probability,  they  contributed  essentially,  to  fix  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  ultimately  by  the  Mississippi ;  as  those  of 
Virginia,  were  extended  to  that  river,  [immediately  after,  as 
one  of  the  certain  consequences* 
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,At  SU  Vinc^rtnes  Colonel  Clark,  collected  his  scattered 
^rces;  who  felicitated  him  on  his  success^and  received  from 
jbim  their  discharge^  as  .their  time  of  service  had  expired ;  with 
4:he  warmest  expressions  of  apjprobation,  and  thanks,  for  their 
linsbakeE  couxage>  and  fidelity.  He^  nevertheless,  prevailed 
«ui  the  most  of  them  to.remain  through  the  winter;  and  sent  a 
.despatch  to  ihe  governor,  with  a  representation  of  his  success, 
mA  present  condition. 

Yii^ia  elaimiug  the  country,  thus  conquered  by  Colonel 
•Clark;  by  w  act  of  her  legislature  comprehended  it,  within  a 
joew  county,  which  wa$  created,,  by  the  name  of  Illinois.  A 
^laegiment  of  infantry  and  one  troop  of  cavalry,  were  voted  fQi- 
itg  protection;  the  command  of  whicl^was  given  to  Colonel 
Clark,  whose  formed  regiment  was  dissolved,  and  who  well 
merited  this  new  expr-ession  of  public  confidence,  by  the  entire 
rsueces^  of. his  late  enterprises— by  his  known  and  acknowledge^ 
courage — by  his  uncommon  hardihood,  and  skill  in  attachit^g 
his  soildiers  to  hini — ^by  his  talents  for  military  scieince--r-and 
.by  his  singular  capacity,  for  Indian  warfare— the  more  iname- 
idiate  object  of  his  future  command. 

,  When  the  state  of  the  country  invaded  by  Colonel  Clark. is' 
•considered — ^its  villages  distant,  and  fortified— in  amity  with 
rmaDy  tribes  of  savage^,'tteho  were  within  call- — the  scanty 
nmjlther  of  his  forces  recounted: — the  routes  which  he  ipa.rcbed 
retraced— the  s^recy,  and  rapidity,  with  which  he  moved,  re- 
«oHectt}d — ra<id  the  jnind  duly  impressed,  by  reflections  on  the 
^as^terly  address  with  which  he  overcame  his  enemy — the 
lesclamation,  that  ^'he  was  indeed,  a  great  conamander,"  Js  no 
Jess  an  efiect  (tf  judgment,  than  of  an  enthusiastic  feeling  of 
.admiration. 

To  these  observations,  may  be  subjoined  those,  of  two  othex 
'historians,  who  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  subject  of  them* 
By  one,  it  has  been  said,  that.  Colonel  Clark,  "anticipated,  and 
defeated  the  designs  of  Hamilton,  by  one  of  those  bold  and 
decisive  measures,  which,  whether  formed  on  a  great,  or  a 
small  scale,  with  many  thousands,  or  only  afew  hundreds,  fcM" 
its  execution,  equally  mark  the  military,  and  enterprising  ge- 


hilts  o{  the  maO)  who  plans,  and  executes  thenu^'  And  by  tho 
bther,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  ^*he  directed  and  timed  his 
attacks,  with  such  judgment;  and  executed  them  with  such 
cecrecy  and  despatch^  that  the  Indians  found  their  own  modo^ 
of  warfare,  efiectually  turned  Upon  themselves.  Surprised  ia* 
their  inmost  retreats^  and  bunted  from  their  most  sequestered 
recesses,  at  those  times  and  seasons^  when  they  were  scarcely 
more  prepared  for  retreat,  than  linprepared  (of  defence;  they 
experienced  in  their  own  wigwams,  and  families,  that  unex> 
|>ected  slaughter  and  destruction^  ^hich  they  had  so  frequently 
carried  to  the  homes  of  others^  as  little  apprehensive  of  danger* 
Upon  this,  they  became  cautiolis  and  timid;  and  the  continual 
danger  to  which  their  families  were  exposed,  damped  the 
ardour  of  their  warriors  for  foreign  expeditions*" 

Whence  it  may  be  truly  inferred^  with  equal  pride,  and 
pleasure,  that  the  best  expectations  of  both  Virginia,  and 
ICentttcky,  Were  completely  answered^  and  their  most  sanguiot^ 
hopes  feali^ed,  by  the  cond\]ct,  and  success,  of  Colonel  George 
Rogers  Clarke 

The  families,  #ho  were  left  at  the  falls  of  Ohio  by  Colonel 
Clark,  in  1778-,  could  but  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  suc# 
icess  of  his  expedition.  Nor  was  it  long  before  they  heard  of 
the  captui^e  of  Kaskaskias:  pleasing  as  was  this  intelligence^ 
it  did  not  afford  to  them  t^he  wanted  security.  Their  &Uuatic»Q| 
on  the  extremity  of  Keutucky-naixty  or  severity  miles  detached 
from  the  other  settlements — and  within  the  reach  of  parties 
from  several  Indian  tribes^  and  British*  posts^  was  of  a  nature 
to  render  them  uneasy;  as  it  exposed  them  to  much  hazard* 
Nor  dared  they  remove  from  the  island,  so  long  as  the  post  at 
St.  Vlncennes,  was  occupied  by  British  troops^  and  replenisbedl 
with  Indians.  The  conquest  of  this  place,  was  therefore^  to 
them,  the  mandate  of  liberation  from  their  insular  positicm; 
and  an  invitation  to  remove  to  the  Kentucky  shore.  Hence 
tl^e  origin  of  the  settlement  on  the  site  of  Louisville. 

A  stand,  being  made  at  the  falls,  and  the  families  freed  from 
the  contracted,  and  inconvenient  limits  «f  the  island,  the  popu* 
lation  soon  accumulated  strengt:h,  from  the  accession  vf  mupi; 
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tetS;  and  the  place,  importance,  from  its  becoming  the  prinel^ 
pal  post,  of  Colonel  Clark,  and  his  new  regiment. 

Simon  Kenton,  alias,  Butler,  who  has  been  heretofore  no^ 
ticed,  now  claims  further  attention,  as  connected  with  the 
^Occurrences  of  this  year.  His  active  and  enterprising  spirit 
had  induced  him  ta  jiii-n  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark,  and 
was  with  him  at  the  capture  of  Kaskaskias.  After  the  faH  of 
that  place,  Butler,  with  others,  was  sent  to  Kentucky  with 
despatches ;  on  their  way^  they  fell  in  with  a  camp  of  Indians 
•with  horses;  they  broke  up  the  camp,  took  the  horses^  sent 
them  back  to  Kaskasldasy  and  pursued  their  route  by  post  St, 
Vincennes.  Entermg  that  place  by  night,  they  traversed 
several  streets,- and  departed  without  discorery,  or  alarm,  after 
taking  from  the  inhabitants  who  we^e  hostile,  two  horses,  for 
^ach  man.  When  they  came  to  White  riverj  a  raft  was  made 
^n  which  to  transport  the  guns,  and  baggage,  while  the  horses 
were  driven  in,  to  swim  across  the  river.  On  the  opposite 
shore  &ef  e  lay  a  camp  of  Indians,  who  caught  the  horses  ad 
they  rose  the  bank. 

ButTer,  and  bis  party,  now  findiiig  themselves  in  the  utmost 
danger,  permitted  the  raft  to  float  down  the  stream,  and  coil? 
bealed  themselves  till  night;  when  they  made  another  raft  at 
a  diflferent  plaice,  on  which  they  crossed  the  river,  returned 
safe  to  Kentucky,  and  defevered  the  letters,  as  they  had  been  di- 
i*ected ;  some  of  \^hich  were  ki tended  for  the  seat  of  goverment. 

This  part  of  his  duty  being  discharged,  Butler  made  a  tour 
to  the  northertt*^part  of  the  coubtry,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  Indians.  They  soon  after  painted  hint 
bl^ck,  and  informed  him,  that  dt  Chillicothe,  where  they  were 
^oing,  he  should  be  burned.  Nor  were  they  willing  to  petmit 
him  to  pass  the  interim^  without  adding  to  his  mental  paitis^ 
those  of  the  body.  Not  more  to  torture  him^  than  to  amuse 
themselves,  they  mounted  him  on  an  unbroke,  and  unbridled 
horse;  tied  his  hands  behind  his  body,  and  his  feet  under  the 
animal;  and  then  let  him  loos^  to  run  through  the  bushes. 

This  he  did  capering,  and  prancing,  through  the  worst 
tiaickets,  thereby  to  discharge,  his  load,  but  in  vain;    There 
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fe  no  means  of  checking  the  horse,  or  of  guarding  the  hody,  ob^ 
face,  or  eyes,  from  the  brush.  This  rends  the  clothes,  and  al- 
most tears  the  flesh  from  the  bones — to  the  very  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  savages,  and  to  the  equal  danger  of  the  rider's  life^  ' 

The  horse  at  length  worries  himself,  becomes  gentje,  and 
rejoins  the  cavalcade ;  which  now  approaches  within  a  mile  of 
Chillicothe;  the  Indians  halt,  dismount  their  prisoner,  and 
prepare  the  stake.  At  this,  they  kept  him  tied,  and  standing, 
for  nearly  twenty-four  hours ;  with  what  sensations,  can  better 
be  imagined^  than  expressed.  From  the  stake,  however,  he 
was  not  released- by  fire;  but  taken  by  the  Indians,  to  run  the 
gantlet.  At  this  place,  there  were  assembled,  five,  or  six,, 
hundred  Indians,  of  aH  ages,  sexes,  and-  conditions.  These 
were  armed  with  switches,  sticks,  and  every  kind  of  hand- 
weapon,  known  to  savages;  and  formed  into  rows,  reaching  to 
the  cauncil  house ;  distant  nearly  one  mile.  Butler  was  now 
told,  that  he  was  to  run  between  these  files  to  the  drum;  which 
was  beaten  at  the  council-house  door;  and  that,  if  he  could  get 
into  the  council  house,  he  should  be  cleared:  but  that  he  was 
to  expect  a  blow  from  eAch  Indian,  as  he  passed..  Next,  he  was 
placed  between  these  ranks,  and  put  into  motion,  by  an  order, 
and  a  blow.  In  a  little  time,  he  broke  through  one  of  the 
files,  before  he  received  many  blows,  and  continued  running 
for  the  council-house  door;  which  he  had  nearly  gained,  whexjL 
he  was  knocked  down  by  a  warrior,  with  a  cluh*  Here. he  w^a^ 
severely  beaten,  and  again  taken  into  custody.. 

In  this  distressed^  and  miserable  condition,  when  life  hap[ 
become  burthensome ;  and  death,  would  have  been  relief,  was 
he  marched,  from  town, to  town;  often  threatened  to  be  burne^ 
at  the  stake ;  and  frequently  compelled  to  rup  the  gantlet.     ' 

On  one  of  these,  occasions,  he  broke  the  rank,  determined^ 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  make  his  escape;  and  had  actually 
gained  a  considerable  advantage  of  his  foot  pursuers,  when  he 
was  met  by  some  Indians  coming  to  town  on  hoi*spbackj  an4 
compelled  to  surrender.    • 

At- thirteen  towns,  he  mif  the  gantJety  and  was  certainly  to 
have  been  burned,  at  the  Lower  Sandusky,  ^ut  an  accideBjk 
suspends  hi§  progress,  and  seqn?  to  change  hi§  destinj. 
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At  the  Upper  SandusI^,  resided  Simon  Girtj;  who  had  just 
returaed  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  frontiers 
of  Pennsylvania;  and  in  very  bad  humour.  Hearing  that  there 
was  a  white  prisoner  in  town,  he  sought  him,  felt  upon  him» 
threw  him  on  the  ground;  and  to  colour  his  violence,  accused 
him  of  stealing  the  Indians'  horses.  Butler,  recognising  Girty, 
made  himself  known.  They  had  been  comrades,  and  friends;^ 
Girty  is  astonished,  to  find  him  \n  such  a  situation,*— relents, 
raises  him  from  the  ground,  offers  him  his  hand,  promises  to 
save  him  from  further  ii^ury,  and  to  obtain  his  release  from 
captivity^ 

*  The  horrors  of  his  mind,  now  yielded  to  the  cheering  proa- 
pects  of  hope,  and  better  fortune;  and  the  little  life  which  yet 
languished  in  his  bruised,  and  eioaciated  body,  becai^ie  ^ 
pbject  of  his  solicitude^ 

A  council  was  called,  the  case  stated,  and  Girty's  influence,, 
cbtained  a  decree  of  liberation,  in  his  favour>  Girty  now  took 
him  to  his  house,  bestowed  on  him  the  rights  of  hospitality^ 
washed  his  wounds,  and  dressed  him  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 

For  five  days,  he  was  at  liberty,  and  fe)t  himself  recovering^ 
both  strength,  and  spirits.     But  such  is  the  instability  of  a 
disorganized  democracy,  and  the  spirit  of  ferocity  in  uncivilized 
man,  that  the  chiefs  of  several  neighbouring  towns^  hearing 
ti^t  the  white  prisoner,  was  set  free,  now  becaiQe  dissatisfied; 
and  repaiHng  to  Sandusky*  dema^nded  another  council.    This 
was  accordingly  held,  and  the  former  decree  in  favoui:  of  BuU 
|er,  notwithstanding  all  Girty's  exertions^ promptly  reversed^ 
tie  once  more  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  prisoner,  and 
his  former  sentence  of  death  renewed  against  him.    Girty  waS: 
now  compelled  to  give  him  up,  and  he  was  marched  away  ta 
Lowier  Sandusky,  to  be  bume(i«     At  this  place,  he  loet  with 
l^eter  Drewyear,  Indian  Agent  Gcom  Detroit.    Drewyear,  from 
motives  of  humanity,  interceded  with  the  council,  and  obtained 
^rmission  to  take  Butler  with  him,  oa  his  return  home.    At 
Petroit  he  was  given  up  to  the  British  governor,  and  paroled, 
with  orders  to  appear  at  nin«  oMfSCki  ^9i^h  d^y^  when  the 
Irum  beat  £>r  parad^t 
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This  partial  flreedom,  was  solaced  with  joy,  hy  meeting  with 
Jesse  Coffer,  Nathaniel  Bullock,  ^nd  othet&  from  Kentucky; 
who  had  heen  taken  prisoners  hy  the  Indians,  and  found  safety 
for  their  lives,  at  a  British  garrison* 

In  some  short  time  Butler,  and  the  two  men,  just  named,, 
found  means  of  escape,  and  in  1779  returned  t^  Kentucky, 
9fter  a  march  of  tliirty  days  through  thq  woods^ 
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Passage  of  the  Land  Law — Bovmon's  Expedition^  ^Jrc. . 


[1779.]  The  year  1779,  had  now  ayrived,  and  began  to 
^jnfoid  the  events;  of  which  it  had,  in  the  order  of  things,  been 
made  the  depository.  Those  of  a  civil  nature  will  next  occupy 
attention.  Virginia,  in  addition  to  her  other  ariangements, 
having  engaged  with  considerable  energy,  in  tl\e  defence  of^ 
her  western  frontier,  which  under  the  management  df  Colonel 
Clark,  as  has  been  shewn,  was  crowned  with  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess, that  reflected  equal  honour  on  her  councils,  and  on  her 
arms,  now  found  herself  involved  in  debts,  beyond  the  compeif. 
tency  of  her  ordinary  means  to  pay. 

The  war,  it  may  be  recollected,  was  universal — extending 
from  Europe  to  America-^and  from  one  extremity  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  the  other*  F^rom  Maine,  to  Georgia,  and  from 
the  Atlantic,  to  th^e  Mississippi,  was  the  cannon  heard^  or  thp 
tomahawk  brandished.  On  the  part  of  the  Americans,  it  was 
a  war  against  taxation ;  and  the  great  Jbody  of  the  people,  al- 
ways to  be  influenced  by  names,  and  by  objects  palpable  to 
t'heir  senses,  rather  than  reason,  or  expediency,  would  not,  it 
was  believed,  bear  to  be  taxed  at  home  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  support  a  war,  against  the  possibility  of  being  taxed  abroad ; 
although  it  were  by  the  British  parliament,  where^  they  were 
not  represented.  Paper  bilk,  had  been  substituted  for  coined 
metals,  and  its  quantity  so  increased,  th^t  its  depreciation  was, 
sensibly  felt,  and  rapidly  progressing* 

Could  it  even  have  been  recalled  by  taxation,  there  was, 
nothing  to  supply  its  place  as  a  circulating  medium,  without 
again  putting  it  iuto  motion;  nor  could  the  public  debts  have 
been  paid,  or  the  war  carried  on,  without  the  continuance  of 
the  old,  or  the  emission  of  new  bills. 

In  this  situation,  Virginia  possessed  in  the  fertile  regions  of 
Kentucky,  an  inoimense  fund  of  jrevenue,  uqt  yef  brought  iAjo 
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dcdon.     The  .  attelnfion  of  her.  legislators,  bad  been  carried 
mth  a  strong  current  toward  these  regions,  by  the  occurrence!^ 
of  the  preceding  year ;  apd  in  casting  about  for  ways^  and  meansfj 
their  observation  was  pressed  on  Ais  rich  resource,  as  well,  by 
the  emergency  of  the  crisis,*  as  by  the  desire  arnd  sorlicitation 
of  private  individuals;  who  either  wanted  thd  sanction  of  law 
to  support  their  existing  claiilns,  or  else  its  vpro vision,  by  which 
to  acquire  a  titje  to  the  soil,  so  alluring  to  the  cultivator,  and 
him,  who  proposed  making  himself  opulent,  by  engrossing  it  in 
large  quantitiefs.     In  fact,  the  sale  of  Kentucky  lands  now 
becsCine  a  common  topic;  and  was  desired  by  all  descriptions 
of  the  people ;  either  as  a  substitute  for  taxes,  or  as  the  means 
of  accumulating  wealth,  and  distinction*      The  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  could  but  participate  in  these  feelings, 
both  as-  men,  and  politicians — ^and  hence,  in  the  May  session  of 
thisyeeCr^  the  land  law  of  Virginia  was  passed-Mby  which  the 
terms  of  possessing  the  allodial  property  in  the  soil,  were 
prescribed.     An   event,  of  great  moment:    which,  as  it  put 
into  activity  a  Variety  of  passions- — and  opened  new  prospects 
to  enfiigrants,  and  others,  may  be  considered  as  the  commence-^.  ♦ 
ment  of  a  new  era  in  the  affiiirs  of  Kentucky.     For  in  ^11 
ages,  and  countries,  as  history,  corroberating  experiehce,  will 
shew,  the  division  and  appropriation  of  land,  have  been  sub- 
jects of  the  first  importance,  to  thfe  coutitry,  which  has  neglec- 
ted, or  effected,   them.     No  people,  it  may  be  assumed,  ha^ 
been  known  to  become  great,  where  these  circuntetalices  have 
not  been  attended  to  in  due  time*     The  first  settlers  in  Vir-* 
ginia,  were  under  the  direction  of  a  company;  and  who  or- 
dered thfle  cultivation  of  the  land  by  the  inhabitants,  in  common. 
The  consequence  was,  a  repetition  of  defective  crops — ^not- 
withstanding the  fertility  of  the  James'  rl^er  bottoms,  and 
the  mildness,  and  suitableness  of  the  climate  of  ^^amestown, 
to  the  production  of  Indian  corn. .  So  great  was  the  scarcity 
of  grainy  after,  a  residence  of  several  years,  that,  but  for  the 
supplies,  furnished  by  the  savages,  a  famine  would  have  ensued* 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  plenty  abounded,   until  after  the 
division  and  appi'opriatioj;!  of  th«  land,  took  |>l»«e  in   the 
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tolmy.  For  altfadUgh  the  natives  had  mad$  on6  remore  fi^m 
a  cultivation  in  common ;  yet  their  iadividual  appropriatione 
were»imperfect-^tbeir  labpiprs  languid — their  cultivation  ne* 
gMgent— their  productions  few,  and  scanty.  A  single  sentence 
explains  the  whole:  l^hey  had  not  appropriated  the  soil  bjr 
permanent  diviston^-^they  were  hunters. 

Wer6  it  necessary  at  this  time,  to  illusti^ate  the  utility  of  d 
subject  so  genefally  understood  as  the  division,  and  appropna-^ 
tioD,  of  land,  by  examples  drawn  from  history-^that  of  times^ 
both  ancient,  and  modern^  afford  abundant  instmic^s  of  their 
importance.  Let  it  suffice  to  state  th6  result,  to  be  a  clear 
jproposition,  that  both  are  necessary^  to  tb^  prosperity  of  every 
tountry,  where  agriculture  is  pursued^  as  a  m^ans  of  supports 

Some  essayists^  in  their  political  speculations,  have  affectejl 
f  o  treat  as  richeS)  only,  those  things,  which  could  be.  removed 
from  bne  place,  to  another;  or  aptly  committed  to  use,  wi&otit 
further  anseliototion,  or  additional  labour4  While  they  exclude 
land,  from  the  defimtion^  because  it  Could  not  be  transferred 
with  the  person  of  the  owner,  from  one  situation  to  anotbet^ 
and  because,  without  manual  labour^  and  tin^e  to  receive  the 
fruits  of  its  cultivation,  it  supplies  nothing  to  the  use  ol>  ae- 
commodation  of  man,  or  society;  except  a  few  wild  ituits  imd 
)?oots.  Others,  consider  land,  as  the  basis  of  all  riehes,  and 
its  cultivation  as  the  only  subject  worthy  the  attention  of  " 
legislators. 

Without  examining  the  merits  of  these  dilSerent  theoriea« 
the  common  experience,  and  plain  sense  of  mankind^  may  be 
kppealed  to^  for  the  coi'rectness  of  the  position,  which  ascribes 
to  the  secui^  possession  of  Uie  soil,  as  individual  prG|>erty,  the 
first  step  fbwards  personal  independence;^  the  best  security  for 
patriotism;  and  t\^  most  certain  source  of  improvement,  pro*- 
perity,  and  wealth,  of  .evety  country.  For  what  in ,  reality^ 
constitute  the  riches  of  any  country,  but  the  joint  produce  of 
its  land  and  labour?  The  labours  of  agriculture,  and  the 
productions  of  the  land  in  varipus  kinds,  form  the  foundation 
of  population  f  w];)ich  is  known  to  keep  pace  with  the  means  of 
support,  wbic|^  is^rawn  from  the  eapth. ,  Aod  these  m^^^f 


ire  again  ibund  io  procoed  in  an  exact  ratio  with  the  encourage^ 
Ittent  afforded  to  the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  The  first* 
and  greatest,  of  which,  is,  to  secure  to  him,  the  sole  and 
Exclusive  ownership,  of  his  due  proportion  of  the  land^  in 
the^  country. 

So  perfectly  convinced  w&s  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  of 
the  general  truth  of  these  j^ropositions;  and  bo  well  were  they 
Hflfected  towards  the  future  prosperity  of  Kentucky,  that  all 
conditions  of  quit  rents,  Beating,  and  improving,  which  had 
been  frequent  in  royal  grants,  were  dispensed  with)  and 
abolished:  and  a  pure  fee  simple  in  the  land,  confirmed  to 
those  who  had  existing  legal  claims;  and  offered  to  all  such, 
as  should  choose  to  become  purchasers  of  her  waste  and  unap- 
propriated lands.  It  is  also  a  circumstance^  worthy  of  obser* 
vafion,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  political  importance,  tliat  Virginia 
^requiring  of  her  citizen^^  who  should  electa  or  be  elected,  to 
her  legislature,  to  give  assurance  o(9l  permanent  attachment  to^ 
and  interest  in,  the  welfare  of  the  community — have  stipulated 
solemnly  to  accqpt  that  assurance  ocJy,  in  the  written  title  to 
a  FR&EHOLD  EstAtfi  iu  the  land  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
same  profound  view  of  human  nature,  doubtless,  it  is^  which 
has  induced  her,  to  continue  the  exemption  of  real  estates, 
from  sale  for  debt.  These  are  tiie  great  sheet  anchors^  of  her 
private  morality — and  of  her  public  policy.  To  these  she 
owes  her  stability,  her  consistency-^her  influence-^— her  pros- 
perity— her  dignity.  Yielding  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
to  democmcys  which  is  ever  to  be  respected,  when  duly  re- 
strained— and  never  disparaged,  but  in  its  excesses— Virgiiua 
has  wisely,  embraced  in  her  constitution  of  government^  some 
restraints  to  its  licentiousness— *some  checks  to  its  violence-^ 
and  ^pme  security  against  its  follies,  by  excluding  from  a  par^ 
ticipationin  thi^  Icew-making  power^  such  of  her  citizens,  as  have 
lost,  or  not  acquired^  that  kind  of  mtcrest  which  identified 
thiem,  with  the  security  of  property:  the  necessary  basis  of  aH 
just,  and  \ilrise,  governments. 

The  constitution  o(  Virginia,  although,  at  the  time  alluded 
iiOj  comprehending  Kentucky,  fortns  no  subject  of  discussion 
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for  this  histbry ;  xior  will  more  than  an  incideilfal  reference  {« 
it,  be  ^ade*  Reserving  therefore,  such  political  disquisitional 
fLS  the  occasion  may  call  forth,  for  the  constitution  of  Kentucky, 
—the  subject  .()f-tbe  lands,  will  now  be  resumed. 

The  Ohio  company,  already  noticed,  was  one  formed^  some 
time  previous  to  the  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies ;  consisting  of  great  personages,,  both  in  England^  and 
America,  whose  object  wa&  to  engrpss  the  most  valuable  lands 
t>n  the  western  waters*  Some  monopolising  privileges  had 
l)een  conferred  on  it,  by  the  crown  of  Great  Britain;  and  it 
jbad  employed  a  few  active  agents,  who  had  explored  and  sur- 
veyed much  of  the  upper  country,  and  some  of  the  western 
parts  of  Virginia.  As  early  as  1776,  several  large 'surveys 
liad  been  made  for  it,  in  Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain^ 
ing  patents.  Which  in  most  instances  elsewhere,  and  altogether 
in  Kentucky,  had  been  prevented  by  the  deranged  state  of 
{)ublic  afiairS)  and  the  succeeding  revolution  in  government* 

The  Indiana  company,  was  another  association  of  land  iob^ 
bers,  formed  nearly  on  the  same  plan  of  the  former,  including 
a  number  of  influential  characters,  not  included  iif  the  Ohio 
company,  and  whose  object  also  was  to  accumulate  western 
lands.  F<Mr  this  latter  con^any,  several  surveys  were  made  on 
Ae  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio,  witiiin  the  bounds *of  Virginia) 
l)ut  it  is  notltnown  that  any  patent  had  been  is&ued  on  them. 

Many  surveys  had  been  executed  on  military  bounty  war- 
rants, under  the  proclamation  of  George  IH.  of  Great  Britain^ 
bearing  date  October,  1763^  within  Kentucky:  and  on  some 
of  which  patents  had  been  consummated. 

Henderson  and  company,  as  has  been  said,  had  caused  sur- 
veys to  be  made  in  the  country,  by  virtue  of  their  Indian  title. 

Others,  were  made  by  General  Thompson^  here^ibre 
named,  on  some  assitoed  rights  sks  neither  himself^  nor  Penn' 
fiylvania,  whence  he  proceeded^  had  any  colour  of  law  for 
what  he  did% 

Some,  had  been  executed  for  persons  who  had  selected  par* 
ticular  tracts  for  themselves,  wi&out  any  other  warrant  than 
iheir  own  will.  '  ' 


Very  few,  or  none  of  these  had  procured  patents,  either 
from  the  royal  government,  or  the  commonwealth,  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  land  law;  at  the  time  before  mentioned*  A 
patent  was^  nevertheless,  held  essential  to  the  completion 
of  title. 

There  were  in  existence  at  the  time,  no4  only  the  different 
species  of  surveys  jusj;  enumerated,  but  the  claims  of  many 
persons,  who  had  not  proceeded  to  survey;  and  whoha^  either 
settled  themselves  on,  or  improved,  lands,  with  a  view  to  future 
settlement — to  which  they  asserted  an  inchoate  right;  not  yet 
sanctioned  by  law — ^andl  to  which  they  looked  with  some  amtietj 
for  a  confirmation. 

There  existed  also  a  kind  of  transitory  claim,  called,  ancient 
importation  rights;  which  entitled  the  party  to  fifty  acres  of* 
vacant  land,  for  each  person  imported  by  him,  or  her,  into 
the  colony. 

A  few  there  were,  who  had  paid  money  into  the  public  trea^ 
sury  under  the  regal  government,  for  which  they  were  entitled' 
to  receive  vacant  land;  and  the^e  were  called  holders  of  oli' 
treasury  rightSm  .  ' 

From  this  enumeration,  it  may  be  aeen  that  the  legislature 
had  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  rights,  and  claims,  to  act  oUi. 

If  there  were  any  others,  they  are  not  recollected — ^yet  these 
were  to  be  disposed  of  in  some  way,  before  the  residue  of  the 
lands,  could  be  sold  with  propriety — or  purchased  ^ith  safety.. 

Under  this  general  aspect  -  iy{  the  matter,  the  legislature^ 
having  first  established  a  land  office,  and  directed  the  principal* 
duty  of  tlie  register,  &c.  introduced  their  further  act,  in  the: 
terms  following: 

Section  I.  "Whereas  the  vaniofus  and  vague  claims  to  unf 
patented  lands,  under  the  foriper,  and  present  government 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth's  lanch 
office^  may  produce  tedious  Ktigation  amd  disputes,  and  in  the 
mean  time  purchasers  would  be  discouraged  from  taking  up 
lands  upon  the  terms  lately  prescribed  by  law,  whereby  the 
fund  tx>  be  raised  in  aid  of  the  taxes,  for  discharging  the  public 
debt,  would  be  In  a  great  pi^^^xe  frustrated;  9^  it  isf  just 
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and  necessary,  as  well  for  the  peace  of  individuals,  a^  for  the 
pablic  weal^  that  some  certain  rales  should  he  established  for 
settling  and  establishitfg  the  rights  to  sucih  land,  and  fixing  the 
principles  i^pon  which  legal  and  just  claimers  shall  be  ^ntijtjed 
to  sue  out  grants: — to  the  end,  therefore,  that  subsequent  pur- 
chasers, aqd  adventurers,  may  he  enabled  to  proceed  with 
greater  certainty  and  safety — B^  it  enacted^  Site.  Ths^t  all  survey 
of  waste  and  unappropriated  land  ma^de  upon  any  of  the  wes- 
tern waters  before  the  first  d^y  of  Jajiuary,  1778,,  by  any 
county  surveyor,  commissiooaed  by  th^  masters  of  William  and 
Mary  college,  acting  according  to  the  l^ws  and  rules  of  go^ 
vemment,  then  in  force ;  and  founded  upon  charter,  importa- 
tion rights,  duly  proved  and  certified,  according  to  ancient 
usage,  as  far  as  relates,  to  indented  servants  and  other  persons 
not  being  convicts,  upon  treasury  rights,  for  money  p^id  the  re^ 
ceiver  general,  duly  authenticated,  upon  entries  regtXlarljf 
inade  before  the  26th  day  of  October,  1763,  aiid  not  exceedinjf 
four  hundjred  acres,  accordiiig  to  act  of  assembly  upon  any^rder 
of  councillor  entry  in  thp  <K)unciI  books,  ^nd  made  during  the 
time  in  which  it  shaH  appear  either  from  the  original,  or  any 
subsequent  order,  entry,^  or  proceedings  in  the  council  books, 
that  Siuch  order,  or  entry,  ren»ained  in  force,  the  terms 'ot 
which  have  been  complied  with,^  or  the  time. for  perforthipg 
the  sa^e  upexpired,  or  upon  nny  warrant  from,  the  governor 
for  the  time  being  for  any  nailitary  service  in  virtue  of  a 
proclamation  pither  from;  the  king  of  G^-eat  Britain,  or  any 
former  governor  of  Virginia,  shall  be,  and^  are  hereby  declared 
good  and  valid;  but  that  all  surveys  of  waste  and^  i^nappropria- 
ted  lands  made  by  any  other  person,  or  upon  any  o&er  pretence 
whatsoever,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void." 

Now,  by  coinparing  this  last  member  of  the  preceding  enact- 
ment, with  the  previous  specification  of  surveys  the  reader 
will  at  once  perceive  a.11  thos^  which  were  rendered  nujl,  and. 
void-r-the  rest,  will  be  those  declared  valid,  and  good* 

But  there  were  many  persons  deemed  meritorious  claimantS|^ 
who  had  not  made  surveys.  Suqh  were  those  claimiiig  under 
^  charter,  smd  ancieni  Q^t'^tom  Qj[  Vir^inisk  u^OQ  impofftatioii. 


rights  as  before  limited,  duly  proved  and  certified  in  some 
court  of  record  before  the  passing  of  the  act;  thpae  claiming 
lender  the  treasury  rights,  for  money  paid  the  receiver  general 
duly  authenticated;  or  under  prpclamation  warrants  for  mili- 
tary service;  and  not  having  located  an4  fixed  such  lands  by 
< dual  swveys^  as  herein  before  mentioned;  and  tliese  were  to 
\^  admitted  to  warrants,  entries,  and  surveys — upon  paying 
office  fees  only ;  in  the  nianneF  directed  by  the  act  establishing 
^  J  :nd  office. 

Thus  is  exhibited  a  s\]tcc|gct  account  of  the  condition  of 
ancient  ri^ts  and  claims,  before  and  after  the  establishment 
of  the  commonwealth's  land  office — and  the  passage  of  the  act 
for  disposing  J>f  her  vacant;  land. 

A  similar  course  will  be  pursued,  in  presenting  a  review  of 
those  sanctioned  or  created  by  that  act.  The^e  subjects,  re- 
j^cting  all  embellishment  of  style,  or  invention  of  terms,  repose 
upon  their  ©wn  importance,  the  extent  of  which  is  yet  not  seen, 
tbeir  whole  ctakn  to  atfention. 

For  the  early  adventurers  into  Kentucky,  the  legislature 
proceeded  to  provide  in  the  following  section!?: 

^And  whereas  great  numbers  of  people  have  settled  in  the 
country  upon  the  western  waters,  upon  waste  and  qnappto' 
priated  lapds,  for  which  they  have  been  '^iitherto  prevented 
from  sueing  o,ut  patents  or  obtaining  legal  titles  by  the  king 
of  Great  Britain's  proclaination,  or  instructions  tp  his  ^pvemor, 
or  by  the  late  change  of  government;  and  the  present  war 
having  delayed  uptil  now,  the  opei^ing  of  a  land  office,  and 
tlie  establishment  nf  any  certain  terms  for  grantiug  lands — ^and 
it  is  ^ust  that  those,  settling  under  such  circuoostaiicefi,  should 
have  some  reasonable  allowance^  for  the  charge,  and  risk,  they 
have  incurred,  and  that  Uie  property  so  acquired  should  be 
secured  to  them:   Therefore, 

^Be  it  enacted.  That  all  persons,  who,  at  aiiy  t^ne  before  the 
first  day  of  January,  1778,  have  really  and  bona  fide  settled 
tfaemdelves,  or  their  families,  or  at  his,  her,  or  their  charge  have 
settled  others  upon  any  waste  and  unappropriated  lands  on 
ike  said  west^  waters  to  which  no  other  p^raon  hath  any 
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legal  right  or  claim,  shall  he  allowed  for  every  family  so  set- 
tled, four  hundred  acres  of  land,  or  such  smaller  quantity,  a& 
the  party  chooses,  to  include  such  settlement,"  For  which 
two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred  acres,  were  to 
be  paid  by  the  claiimant. 

Here  is  to  be  seen  the  provision  made  by  law  for  the  solitary 
settler,  prior  to  the  first  of  January,  1778 ; — ^the  next  thing  was 
to  provide  for  those  who  settled  in  viUages.    Which  follows : 

"  Whereas  several  families,  for  their  greater  safety,  have 
settled  themselves  in  villages  or  townships,  under  some  agree- 
ment between  themselves  of  laying  out  the  same  into  town  lots, 
to  be  divided  among  them,  and  have  from  present  necessity 
cultivated  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  thereto  in  common: 

**  Be  it  enacted^  That  six  hundred  atnd  forty  acres  of  land 
whereon  such  villages  and  towns  are  situate,  and  to  which  no 
other  person  hath  a  previous  leg^l  claim,  shall  not' be  entered 
for,  or  surveyed ;  but  shall  be  reserved  for  the  use  ^nd  benefit 
of  the  said  inhabitants,  until  a  true  repfesentatitjn'of  their  case 
be  made  to  the  general  assembly;  that  right  and  justice  may 
be  done  therein ;  and  in  Ae  mean  time  there  shall  be  allowed, 
to  every  such  family,  in  consideration  of  sv^k  settiement^  the 
quantity  of  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  adjltcent^o  such  town, 
or  village,  and  to  which  no  other  hath  a  legal  right  5}^  and  for 
which  the  same  price  was  to  be  paid,  as  for  other  settlement 
lands*     Such  were  the  village  rights. 

The  parties  respectively,  who  were  entitled  to  the  four 
hundred  acre  settlement,  were  to  prove  their  right9  before 
authorized  commissioners,  who  were  to  grant  certificates  accor- 
dingly to  the  successful  applicant.  Th^se  certificates  were 
each  to  contain  a  location,  or  partici^lar  description  of  the  land 
claimed:  which  was  to  be  entered  with  the  surveyor;  ^ho 
was  to  survey  the  same,  and  upon  a  plat  and  certificate  of  the 
survey  being  first  deposited  with  the  register  of  the  land  office, 
and  no  caveat  entered  against  it,  after  six  months,  he  was  to 
make  out  the  patent,  under  the  lesser  seal  of  the  commonweajflj 
—signed  b^  the  governor— with  a  certificate  on  the  back,* 
under  the  hand  of  the  register,  that  the  party  hdd  0e  to  the 
kmd  zifUhin  mentioned. 


And  thus  was  the  legal  fee  simph  to  be  completed,  without 
further  act,  or  ceremony.  Of  which,  the  certificate  of  the 
register,  who  was  to  deliver  the  patent  to  the  party,  in  allusion 
to  the  certificate  of  the  witnesses,  on  the  livery  of  seizin^  oa 
the  aiA:ient  feofinent,  was  to  be  the  full  and  final  evidence. 

But  thh  was  not  the  only  indulgence  which  v^  extended 
to  the  earl^  settlers.  To  every  person  entitled  to  a  settlementf 
there  wai^  at  his,  or  her,  option,  allowed  a  pre-empHorij  of  any 
quantity  df  land  not  exceeding  one  thousand  acres,  adjoining 
such  settlement.  For  this,  ^however,  the  state  price  was  to 
,be  p^id. 

There  were  yet  other  objects  of  legislative  attention,  and 
indulgence.  "All  those  who,  since  the  said  first  day  of  January, 
1778,  have  actually  settled  on  any  waste,  or  unappropriated 
l|inds  on  the  said  western  waters,  to*which  no  other  hath  a  just 
or  legal  right  or  claim,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  pre-emption  of 
any  quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding  four  hundred  acres,  to 
include  suck  settlement; — and  all  those  who  before  the  said  first 
day  of  January,  1778,  had  marked  out  or  chosen  for  them- 
selves, anytwaste,  or  unappropriated  lands,  and  built  any 
house,  or  hut,  or  mad^  other  improvements* thereon,  shall  also  be 
entitled  to  the  p/e-emption  of*any  quantity  of  land,  not  exceed*- 
ing  one  thousand  acres,  to  include  such  impro^^ements." 

Those  claiming  pfe-emptioiis,  for  improvements,  whether 
made  before,  o¥  after,  the  first  day  of  January,  1778,  either 
for  four  htindred,  or  one  thousand  acres,  were  to  present  their 
several  claims  to  the  commissioners,  for  adjusting  such  claims^ 
and  if  allowed,  they  were  to  be  certified,  to  the  party  j  who 
on  lodging  his  certificate  with  the  register,  was  to  take  out  a 
warrant  for  the  quantity  of  land  mentioned— for  which  forty 
dollars  per  hundred  acres,  was  paid-,  as  before  intimated,  m 
relatiqn  to  the  pre-emptions,  adjoining  settlements — and  for 
which  warrants,  in  like  manner,  were  also  to  be  obtained. 

Yet,  were  there  other  claimants,  of  high  merits,  and  demand^ 
vho  had  received  public  assurance  of  a  bounty  in  land;  but 
which  had  not  been  in  any  manner  designated;  these  were  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  belonging  to  the  Virginia  continental^^ud 
state,  lines,  of  regular  troops. 
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Whence  it  was  enacled— "that  t^e  tract  df^otintrjr  lying  ott 
the  south  side  of  Green  rivery  arid  southeast  from  the  head 
thereof  to  the  CUAiberland  mountains,  with  the  said  moun* 
tains  to  the  Cat* olina  line,  with  that  line  to  the  Tennessee  river, 
with  that  rivcl^j  to  the  Ohio,  and  with  the  Ohio  to  Green  rivert 
is,  and  shall  be  reserved,  until  the  further  order  of  the  general 
assembly."  And  \i^  this  reserve,  for  the  like  ptyposes,  the 
tract  of  country  within  the  bounds  of  Kentucky,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tennessee  river*  was  annexed^  in  1781.  While  the 
grant  to  Henderson  and  company^tood  confirmed  at  the  mouth 
of  Green  river. 

Virginia^  not  less  just  than  bountiful;  nor  less  beneficent, 
than  great;— living  provided  for  every  claim,  on  eithei?  her 
justice,  or  her  bounty^  finding  herself  still  possessed  of  immense 
quantities  of  vacant  lahds/proposed  these  for  sale  at  the  modtp^ 
irate  price  of  forty  pounds,  paper  money-^worth  forty  dollars 
in  specii6,  for  each  hundred  acres.  Those  who  should  choose 
to  buy,  Wfere  to  pay  their  money  into  th^  treasury,  and  take 
out  a  warrant  from  the  register  for  the  quantity  purchased: 
As  to  which  there  Was  no  restriction*  -  * 

The  Warrant,  was  in  every  instance,  ^n  order  to  the  sur-* 
veyor,  to  -lay  off  the  quantity  of  land  expressed,  for  the  party—- 
who  by  law,  was  directed  to  lodge  Iris  warrant  with  the  sur-» 
Veyor  of  the  county,  in  which  the  land  intended  to  be  appro- 
lariated,  was  situated;  and  to  direct  an  entry  of  it  in  the  book 
kept  for  the  purpose,  so  specially n^  and  precisely^  as  thai  oiheP 
^rsons  holding  other  warrants^  might  locate  the  adjacent  residuum^ 
with  safety.  While  the  subsequent  steps  to  be  pursued  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  patent,  were  pointed  out  with  much 
precision'*-as  in  the  case  of  a  settlement  right,  mentioned  in  a 
former  page  of  this  history. 

fey  a  stibsequent  act,  tracts  of  foiir  hundred  acres  each,  were 
sold  to  poor  persons  on  credit — and  in  these  cases,  an  order  of 
the  county  Court,  was  substituted  for  the  warrant. 

This,  it  is  believed,  will  on  examination,  b^  found  an  accurate 
outline  of  the  various  claims  to  the  lands^  and  of  the  disposition 
^ade  of  them  by  the  legislature. 


Less  Gould  not  be  said  on  a  subject  so  compliGated,  without 
leaving  the  general  view  proposed  to  be  given,  quite  too  im* 
perfect  to  be  useful.  While  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  many 
iletalls  necessary  to  be  consulted,  in  order  to  have  a  perfect 
practical  understanding  of  the  subject,  have  been  omitted.  It 
will,  howevef,  be  left  for  the  present — ^but  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  returning  to  it  again,  as  its  effects  press  themselves  oa 
the  attention;  or  when  a  resort  to  it,  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  explain  any  moral,  or  political  phenomenon,  in  the  state  of 
society — the  progress  of  improvement — the  organisation  of  the 
liourtfe — the  irregularity  of  legislation — or  the  character  of  the 
govei^nment.  And  even  now,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark, 
that  the  execution  of  these  provisions  for  obtaining  title  to  the 
lands  of  Kentucky,  wes  rendered  progressive;  and  some  parts 
of  the  plan,  made  so  dependent  on  others,  as  td  require  the 
intervention  of  commissioner* — and  to  give  preferences-i-while 
in  fact,  the  location  of  the  warrants  of  mere  purchasers,  was 
postponed  till  the  tenth  of  May  in  the  next  year.  Notwith- 
standing which,  they  might,  after  the  fifteenth  of  October 
ensuing  the  passage  of  the  law,  purchase  as  many  land  wjir* 
rants  as  they  pleased. 

An  attention  to  the  chronology  of  events,  not  to  be  dispensed 
with,  will  at  this  pl^ce  transfer  the  narrative  from  the  subject 
of  the  lands,  to  those  occurrences  in  Kentucky,  more  imme* 
diately  connected  with  its  military  history; — its  ittiprovementi . 
and  its  population. 

Then  it  may  be  remarked — that  the  year  which  gave  birth 
to  the  land  law,  early  felt,  in  various  other  respects,  the  benefi- 
cial influence  of  Colonel  Clark's  expeditions,  and  success;  a 
general  confidence  sprang  up,  and  prevailed  throughout  the 
country:  and  while  it  brought  more  emigrants  to  the  old 
stations,  it  also  encouraged  the  settlement  of  many  which 
Were  new. 

About  the  first  of  April  a  block  house  was  built  where  Lex- 
ington now  stands;  and  a  settlement  began  there  under  the 
auspices  of  Robert  Patterson;  who  maybe  considered  an  early 

and  meritorious  adventurer— much  engaged  ia  tbp  d«fesii}ft  d* 
VOL*  ii  .  R 
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the  edtiirtry— ^ftd  who,  for  his  mattiy  services,  ffcW  deserved 
ihe  commission  of  colonel,  which  was  afterwards  conferred 
tipon  him.  Several  persons  contintiing  with  him,  they  occupied 
the  blockhouse,  raised  com  at  the  place;  and  in  the  autumn 
tifthe  same  year,  John  Morrrison^  afterwards  a  major,  removed 
his  fahiily  from  Harrodshurgh ;  and  Mrs.  'Morrison,  was  the 
first  white  woman  at  Lexington:  so  n^med  to  commemorate 
the  battle  at  Lexington,  in  Massachusetts,  being  the  first  that 
took  place  in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 

Bryants'  station,  five  hiiles  northeastwaird  from  Lexington, 
was  also  settled  in  1779,  by  th6  JBryants^  who  afterwards  de- 
serted it  undfer  an  apprehension  Of  danger;  while  others  more 
resolute  continued  its  occupation^ 

Lefyi  I'odd,  whose  residence  had  been  lat  Harrodsburghj 
Hsettled  a  station,  ^bout  ten  miles  southwestward  froha  Lexing- 
ton, in  the  same  year.  This  gentleman,  afterwards  removed 
to  the  last  mentioned  place,  for  greater  safety;  and  became 
distinguished  among  the  early  settlers.  Several  stations  Were 
'also  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  plaCe  where  Etemville 
now  stands. 

In  like  manner,  other  parts  of  the  country,  under  the  Qp6- 
Vation  of  the  same  causes — an  unpleasant  restraint  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  diminished  apprehension  of  danger  on  the  other, 
exhibited  similar  effects.  New  settlements  were  made  under 
the  influence  of  different  leaders;  some  on  the  waters  of 
Licking,  of  Bear  Grass,  and  of  Green  river;  and  others,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boonesborough,  of  Harrodshurgh,  and  of 
St.  Asaphs. 

These  stations^  consisting  of  cabins  built  adjoining,  or  con- 
tiected  by  intermediate  palisades,  were  synonymous  with  forts. 

Their  original  population  consisting  of  shiall  numbers  in 
general," was  various;  and  depended  on  the  party  that  could 
be  collected;  often  upon  the  popularity  of  the  leader.  They 
were  sometimes  colonies  from  older  stations— -sometimes  com- 
posed of  recent  emigrants.  They  were  always  receptacles 
for  new  comers— knd  many  of  them  by  the  accession  of  ndm- 
bers,and  additional  cabins,  swelled  into  villages  in  the.coune 


of  SL  year  or  two — ^were  as  suddenly  depopulatei,  ^l^n  hq 
longer  influenced  by  surroundipg  danger. 

In  the  progress  of  the  seasons,  other  events  9f  considerable 
moflo^nl;  to  the  quiet,  and  security  of  the  covmtry,  were  suc- 
cessively evolved*  The  ejTects  of  the  land  l^w,  were  first 
observed  in  the  aceuJDptulation  of  £^d;venturers  travelling  to,  an4 
through  the  country — some  with  fanailies^  somjB  without  thenu 
A  part,  prepsp*0d  to  settle  down  on  bare  creation-r— others 
travelling  over  it,  as  exploiters,  or  speculators,  anticipating  the 
opening  of  the  surveyors'  offices. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Indians  as  usual  infested  the 
country,  and  annoyed  the  statipps^  or  intercepted  the  travellers^ 
and  hunters — and  as  usual,  the  people  attended  to  their  busi- 
ness, in  the  n^dst  of  hostility.  A  situation  so  insecure,  and. 
festless,  could  but  lead  to  reflections  op  the  means  of  rendering 
it  more  agreeable;  and  of  diminishing  the  danger  if  possible,, 
which  was  every  where  present  to  the  mind^apd  in  many  places 
to  the  body.  In  the  informal  councils  of  the  inhabitants,  inc^. 
dentally  jconvened  in  Harroosburgh,  their  own  safety,  as  natu^ 
Jtalfbeii^  the  topic — it  was  concluded,  that  to  free  themselves 
irom  danger,  and  their  h^lt^tipns  from  war,  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  hostilities' into^  the  enemy's  towns.  This  aetern^lnation 
i)eing  made  known  at  the  other  stations,  ^  concert  was  prq^ 
•posed^  and  agreed  to,  for  carrying  ap  eiqiedition  against 
Chillieotbe — as  of  all  the  h^diana,  who  ha4  been  marauding  in 
the  country,  the  Shaw^nees,  had  been  the  most  mischievous,  as 
they  wer^  the  mo^t  active.  Volunteers  were  now  called  for 
in  the  name  of  Colonel  John  Bownoap,  who  was  to  }iQxe  the, 
.command;  and  who  apyointed  the  rendezvous,  at  Uarrodso 
burgh^ — his  own  r^esidepce.  Xhere  Wias  no  wanjt  of  ardour  i^n^ 
either  officers,  or  soldiers^  ^enjaiuin  JLpg^?.  J^t^P  9plder, 
Ja|»es  Harrod,  and .  John  J3^1ge^,  were  captains-^George  SI, 
B$4Uigier,  who  b^  bec^n  in  the  war  to  the  eastward^  was  ohosen. 
ad^tantt;  .s^d  n^^wy  of  the  best  men  in  the  cpu^y  weijO  prl« 
rates;  of  whom  ib^ris  wexe  ne£Mrt^wohup&*ed.* 

The  eiftpedilion,  moved  in»fte  month  t>f  July — ^its  ^estipailop 
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proacbed  its  object,  without  discovery.  From  this  crrcttna- 
stance,  it  would  seem  that  the  Indians  were  but  little  appre-» 
hensive  of  an  invasion  from  those  who  had  never  before  ven- 
tured on  it;  and  whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  invading 
annual)]^;  or  else  so  secure  in  their  own  courage,  that  they 
feared  no  enemy:  for  no  suspecting  spy  was  out  to  foresee 
approaching  danger.  Arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
town,  night  approached,  and  Colonel  Bowman  halted.  Here 
it  was  determined,  to  invest,  and  attack  the  place  just  before 
the  ensuing  day;  and  several  dispositions  were  then  made  very 
proper  for  the  occasion;  indicating  a  considerable  share  of 
military  skill,  and  caution,  which  gave  reasonable  promise  of 
a  successful  issue.  At  a  proper  hour  the  little  army  separated^ 
after  a  movement  that  placed  it  near  the  town;  the  one  part, 
under  the  command  of  Bowman  in  person— ^the  other,  under 
Captain  Logan;  to  whom  precise  orders  had  been  given  to 
march  on  the  one  hand  half  round  the  town — while  the  colonel 
passing  the  other  way,  wae  to  meet  him,  and  give  the  signed 
for  an  assault.  Logan  immediately  executed  his  orders,  and 
the  place  was  half  enveloped.  But  he  neither  saw,  nor  heard, 
the  commander-in-chief.  Logan  now  ordered  his  men  to,  eo»- 
ceal  themselves  In  the  grass  and  weeds,  and  behind  such  other 
objects  as  were  present;  as  the  day  began  to  shew  itself,  and 
he  had  not  yet  received  the  expected  order  to  begin  the  attack: 
nor  had  he  been  able,  though  anxious,  to  ascertain  what  had 
intercepted,  or  delayed  his  superior  officer.  The  men  on 
shifting  about  for  hiding  places,  had  alarmed  one  of  the  Indians^ 
dogs,  who  forthwith  set  to  barking  with  the  agitation  of  appa- 
rent fright.  This  brought  out  an  Indian  warrior,  who  pro- 
ceeded with  caution,  on  the  way  that  the  dog  seemed  to  direct 
bis  own  attention,  and  in  a  short  time  if  he  had  continued  his 
progress,  might  have  been  made  a  prisoner;  but  at  this  critical 
moment,  one  of  the  party  with  the  colonel,  fired  his  gun^  which 
the  Indian,  well  understanding  as  coming  from  an  enemy,  gave 
nn  instautaneofus,  and  loud  whoop — and  ran  immediately  t^ 
hi^  cabin.  The  alarm  was  instantly  spread  through  the  town— > 
aud  prepsMration  made  (ot  d^nce.    The  par^y  wkh  Loga^ 
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was  near  enough,  to  hear  the  hustle,  and  to  see  the*  women  and 

children,  escaping  to  the  cover  of  the  woods,  by  a  ridge  which 

gran  between  them  and  where  Colonel  Bowman  with  his  men^ 

had  halted* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  warriors  equipped  themselves  with 
their  military  habiliments,  and  repaired  to  a  strong  cabin;  no 
doubt,  designated  in  their  councils  for  the  like  occurrences. 
By  this  time  daylight  had  disclosed  the  whole  scene,  and  seve- 
ral shot  were  discharged,  on  the  one  side,  and  returned  from 
the  other;  while  some  of  Logan*s  men,  took  possession  of  a  few 
cabins,  from  which  the  Indians  had  retreated — or  rather  per- 
haps it  should  be  said,  repaired  to  their  strong  hold,  the  more 
eflFectually  to  defend  themselves.  The  scheme  was  formed  by 
Logan,  and  adopted  by  his  men  in  the  cabins,  of  making  a 
moveable  breastwork,  out  of  the  doors  and  floors — ^and  of  push- 
ing it  forward  as  a  battery,  against  the  cabin  in  which  the 
Indians  had  taken  post;  others  of  them  had  taken'shelter  fronf 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  behind  stumps,  or  logs,  or  the  vacant 
cabins,  and  were  waiting  orders ;  when  the  colonel,  finding  that 
the  Indians  were  on  their  defence,  despatched  orders  for  a 
retreat.  This  order,  received  with  astonishment,  was  obeyed 
with  reluctance — and  what  rendered  it  the  more  distressing;, 
was  the  unavoidable-exposure  which  the  men  must  encounter  in 
the  open  field,  or  prairie,  which  surrounded  the  town:  for  they ' 
were  apprized  that  from  the  morpent  they  left  their  cover,  the 
Indians  would  fire  on  them,  until  they  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  balls.  A  retreat  however  was  deemed  necessary,  and 
every  man  was  to  shift  for  himself.  Then,  instead  of  one  that 
was  orderly,  commanding,  or  supported — a  scene  of  disorder,' 
unmilitary,  and  mortifying,  took  place:  here  a  little  squad 
would  rush  out  of,  or  break  from  behind  a  cabin — ^there  indi- 
viduals wbuld  rise  from  a  log,  or  start  up  from  a  stump,  and  run 
with  all  speed,  to  gain  the  neighbouring  wood. 

At  length,  after  the  loss  of  several  lives,  the  remnant  of  the 
invading  force,  was  re-united,  and  the  retreat  continued  in 
tolerable  order,  under  the  painful  reflection  that  thfe  expedition 
hi^  £ol^d;  wU^iput  agay  adequate  cause  hetng  k^wxi*    This 
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tvafi  however,  but  the  introduction  to  disgrace,  if  not  of  mi^ 
£>rtane,  still  more  extraordinary,  and  distressing.    The  Indian 
warriors,  ^mmanded  by  Black-fish,  sallied  from  the  town,  and: 
commenced  a  pursuit  of  the  discomfited  invaders  of  their 
forests,  and  firesides,  which  they  continvied  for  some  miles, 
harassing  and  galling,  the  rear  of  th^  fugitives,  without  being 
checked  J  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numberis.     There 
not  being  m6re  tb^n  thirty  of  the  salvages,  in  pursuit.    Bow- 
man, finding  himself  thus  pressed,  at  length  halted  bis  men^ 
jn  a  low  piece  of  ground  covered  witb  brush;  as  if  be  sought 
shelter  from  the  enemy  behind,  or  among  them.    A  situation 
more  injudiciously  chosen,  if  chosen  at  all,  cannot  be  easily 
imagined*— since  of  ^ajl  others,  it  most  favoured  the  purposes 
of  the  Indians.     In  other  respects  th^  commander,  seems  also 
to  have  lost  his  understandingrr-he  gave  na  6rders  to  fire — ^made 
no  detachment  to  repulse  the  enemy,  who,  in  a  few  minutes, 
by  the  whoops,  yells,  and  firing,  were  heard  on  all  sides;  but 
stood  as  a  mark  to  be  shot  at — or  one  panic  struck.     Some  of 
the  men  fired,  but  without  any  precise  object,  for  the  Indians 
were  scattered,  and  hid  by  the  grass  and  bushes.     What  woul4 
have  been  the  final  result,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  if  Loga,n, 
Harrrod,  Bulger,  and  a  few  others,  had  not  mounted  some  of 
the  pack  horses,  and  scoured  the  woods,  first,  in  one  direction, 
then  in  another;  rushing  on  the  Indians  wherever  they  coul^ 
find  them;  until  very  fortunately  Black'-fish  was  killed:  and 
this  being  soon  known,  the  rest,  fled*.    It  was  in^  the  evening 
when  this  event  occurred;  and  being  reported  to  the  colone], 
he  resumed  his  march,  at  dark^^-taking  for  his  gjaide  a  creek 
near  at  hand,  which  he  pursued  all  nigiht,  without  any  remar- 
kable occurrence — and  in  quiet,  and  safety,  thence  returned 
home,  with  the  loss  of  nine  men  killed,  and  another  wounded; 
^having  taken  two  Indian  scalps:  which  however,  was  thought 
a  trophy,  of  small  renown. 

Yetf  it  should  not  be  supposed,  that  Coliuiel  Bowman  was 
^ieientin  personal  courage;  nor  in  thos0  military  talents, 
^aece&sary  to  conduct  an  expedition  of  the  kind*  But  whether 
'^isoni^  K4b;}  oya^wered  ^  i^  ow»Qlwssie$8  ^  bis  eorof  io 


ordering  a  retreat,  when  He  might  have  aSvancefl  to  certaio 
Tictory;  or  there  was  any  thing  in  his  physiology  which  pro- 
duced the  torpor,  is  not  now  to  be  decided.  Whatever  was 
the  cause,  the  effect,  was  a  subject,  of  bdfli  mortification,  and 
iregret.  It  is  nevertheless,  to  be  remarked,  that  he  was  a 
valuable  member  of  society,  highly  useful  to  eariy  settlers, 
hospitable,  and  benev6lent.  And  if  he  did  not  merit  military 
iame,  at  that  time,  the  highest  recommendartion  to  favour;  he 
possessed  the  peaceful  virtues,  which  deserve  to  be  held  in 
perpetual  remenibrance. 

In  this  year,  (1779,)  the  brothers,  by  the  name  of  McAfee, 
already  mentioned,  removed  with  their  families  to  Kentucky, 
and  settled  McAfee's  station,  six  miles  from  Harrodsburghj 
each  reclaiming  the  lands  he  had  formerly  improved.  'They 
had  indeed  a*s  early  as  1776,  raised  com  at  James  McAfee's 
place,  intending  to  bring  out  their  families  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year.  They  were  however  prevented  in  the  attempt,  by 
a  series  o£,  untoward  events  which  befell  a  part  of  them  on  the 
IC^nhaWa.  The  result  of  which  was,  the  loss  of  dll  the  stores 
they  had  been  providing  for  several  years,  and  the  po^tpone^ 
ment  of  their  removal.  In  the  next  year,-  some  of  the  con- 
nexion came  out  to  Salt  river,  to  see  after  the  cattle  which 
they  bad  driven,  and  left  there,  the  year  preceding:  none  of 
which  were  to  be  found.  The  Indians  having  in  the  mean 
time  killed  and  dispersed  the  whole  herd,  amounting  to  about 
fifty  head.  This  was  a  second  check  to  the  intended  removal; 
t)ut  no  inducement  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  In  1778,  they 
recruited  their  stock,  and  stores  ^  and  the  next  year^  effected 
their  jourtiey,  and  settlenient,  as  .aforesaid. 

Robert  B.  McAfee,  now  a  member  of  the  legislature,  is  a 
son  of  Robert  McAfee,  and  a  Kentuckian,  by  birth,  and 
education. 

This  narrative  has  been  thought,  due,  to  the  first  explorers 
of  Salt  river— ^and  to  those  who  first  ascended  the  Kentucky 
river,  to  its  head ;  and  thence  traversed  the  Cumberland  moun« 
tain,  fortified  by  its  outposts  of  stupendous  hills,  wher^  man 
never  trod  before  j  where  a  frightful  eteriUty  denied  subsis-/ 
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tence  to  aoimkls  of  |;he  game  kind;  and  whence  the  starved 
wolf  fled^  with  howls  of  fear  and  agony.  This  tour,  executed 
in  1773,  occupied  the  partj  fourteen  daysj  in  which  they  suf- 
fered incredible  hungef,  and  fatigue.  In  so  much,  that  one 
of  them  quite  exhausted,  sunk  down,  under  a  privation  of 
strength,  in  despair;  after  surmounting  the  greater  difficulties, 
and  reaching  a  better  country*  At  this  critical  juncture  a 
buffaloe  was  spied,  and  killed.  A  part  of  whose  flesh,  dressed 
and  administered  to  the  stomach  of  the  dying  man,  soon 
brought  him  to  the  use  of  his  feet:  iand  the  others,  partaking 
of  the  residue  of  the  animal,  they  all  were  renovated ;  and 
thence  got  safe  to  the  settlement,  called  Castlewoods,  on  Clinch 
river;  where,  with  home,  and  safety^  before  them,  they  cast 
their  cares  behind. 

The  perseverance  of  these  men,  merits  imitation — they  ef* 
fected  an  establishment,  as  has  T)een  said,  which  they  main- 
tained against  the  inroads  and  assaults  of  the  Indians ;  acquired 
a  good  portion  of  rich  land,  and  became  independent  livers; 
as  they  were  always  respectable  citizens,  and  brave  soldiery 
as  will  be  further  seen. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

iJommissioners  appointed — increase  of  emigrants^  seUlements^ 
S/'(\ — Ruddles^  and  Martin^  s^  stations  taken — Clark^s  expeditions — 
division  of  the  county — incidents  of  the  war — State  line  run-"^ 
Boone's  station  evacuated — Floyd  defeated — McAfee's  station  at-^ 
tacked — progressive  popUlatimi — -stdte  of  the  country^  fyc. 

[1779.]  Ijj  the  summer  of  the  year  Ill79^  many  families  in 
the  interior  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  neighbouring  states,  pre* 
pared  to  remove  to  Kentucky,  the  ensuing  fall ;  besides  a  very 
great  number  of  individuals,  whose  existing  claims,  and  inten- 
ded acquisitions,  brought  out  also,  in  the  course  of  the  year* 
These  movements,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  land  law,  as  one 
general  cause.  By  it,  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor^  with  advice  of  the  council  of  state,  to  hear  and 
determine  all  disputes  relative  to  land  claims  ^  and  to  grant 
certificates  of  settlement  and  pre-emption,  to  such  as  were 
entitled  to  them,  either  jointly,  or  severally.  The  county  of 
Kentucky  was  subjected  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  one 
of  these  tourts,  to  be  composed  of  four  members,  any  three  of 
whom  to  form  a  quorum ;  with  powers  to  appoint  its  own  clerk^ 
and  to  require  the  attendance  of  the  sheriff,  of  the  county; 
also  to  administer  oaths  to  witnesses,  and  others,  necessary  for 
the  discharge  of  their  duties — to  punish  contempts  of  their 
authority,  enforce  good  behaviour  in  their  j^resence,  and  to 
award  costs,  or  not,  at  their  discretion. 

,  A  surveyor,  Was  to  be  appointed  for  the  county,  who  was  to 
open  hid  ofl5ce  for  the  reception  of  entries  for  land,  and  for 
carrying  them  into  effect  by  survey,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law. 

The  commissioners^  were  to  give  at  least  twenty  days  notice^ 
in  their  district  of  jurisdiction,  by  advertisement  at  the  forts, 
meeting  houses,  and  other  public  places,  of  the  time  and  place^ 
at  which  they  intended  fiitting,  for  the  purpose  of  ^qH^cUoji; 
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ttie'' parties;  whose  claims  they  were  to  hear  and  determine-^ 
and  to  effectuate  these  objects,  the  court  might  adjourn  from' 
ftme,  to  time,  and  place,  to  place,  as  their  business  should 
require.  While  to  guard  against  the  mischievous  consequences 
of  a  discontinuance,  it  was  provided,  that  if  the  court  should 
•fidl  to  meet  at  any  time  to  which  they  had  adjourned,  neither 
their  cemiirissions,^  nor  any  matter  depending  before  them, 
should  be  thereby  discontinued;  but  they  should  proceed  to 
business  when  they  did  meet,  as  if  no  such  failure  had  hap- 
{)ened.  The  clerk,  was  charged  to  keep  exact  minutes  of  all 
tiie  proeeedings  of  the  commissioners,  and  enter  therein  the 
names  of  alV  persons  to  whom  land  was  adjudged,  either  for 
aettleii[ient,  or  pre-emption,  or  otherwise,- with  their  respective 
fuantitie^^^&nd  locatiodis*  The  derk  was  also  authorized,  and 
charged  to  issue  process,  for  parties  and  witnesses,  wh^i 
required;  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  execute. 

Judginent,  when  rendered^  was  to  be  final  between  the  par- 
ties to  the  contest;  escept  where  one  of  them  could  not  pro- 
cure ther  atten4ance  of  his  witnesses;  in  wHich  case,*  it  was  to 
Be  adjourned  to  the  general  court,  for  further  discussion,  and 
a  final  decision. 

But,  as  it  was  foreseen,  that,  by  tfiis  sulnmary  mode  of  pro* 
deeding,  persons  at  a  distance,  might  not  have  timely  notice ; 
it  was  also  provided,  that  no  grant  should  issue  upon  any  of 
the  daims  deteilxiined  by  the  commissioners,  until  the  first  of 
of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  andr 
eighty;  and  in  the  mean  time,  any  person  aggrieved  by  their 
judgmient^  tiaigbt  enter  a  caveat  in4:he  general  court;  and  upon 
proofof  the  want  of  notiee,^  when  the  commisstolhers  met,  the 
court  was  to  grant  a.  rehearing;  and  might,  to  attain  justice^., 
reverse  the  former  judgment,  and"  order  a  grant  to  issued  to  the 
claimant. 

The  officers,  and  soldiers,  of  the  Virginia  line,  in  the  service 

pf  the  United  States,  had  one  year  firom  their  resignation,  or 

discharge,  to  claim  their  rights  to  settlement,  and  pre-emption: 

^and  a  similar  provision  was  afterwards  made  by  law,  for  the- 

jtate  troops.    While  it  m^y  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark,,  that 
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4fie  elfect  of  these  privileges  was  retrospective,  and  tended  to 
overreach  and  prostrate  previously  allowed  claimsi  of  oth^ 
persons.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  inexpediency,  or  ia- 
justice,  of  such  legislative  provisions,  in  relation  to  others;  yet, 
'Considering  the  situation  of  those  engaged  in  the  public  service 
of  their  countfy,  they  seem  to  stand  esenipted  from  censure 
as  to  them. 

Nor  could  the  feeling  and  sentiment,  wbich.at  first  dictated 
athe  indulgence,  be  reasted  at  the  time,  or  checked  for  dome 
years  afterwards;  so. strong  was  the  hold  they  had  of  the  public 
mind.  And  which  operating  tJiFoiigh  the  naediun)  of  the  county 
courts^  who  succe/eded  the  court  of  commissioners,  were  m 
1784,  5,  and  6,  about  to  produce  the  sdost  serious  evils^wheft 
in  the  fall  of  the  Jast  mentioned  year,  the  legislature,  made  to 
understand,  the  extent,  and  licentiousness  of  the  abuse,  re- 
pealed the  laws,  or  Ifmited  in  point  of  time,  the.  etetcise  of 
those  powers,  about  to  prostrate  the  rights  of  othe^ s^  who  ha4 
perfected  their  titles,  in  a  state  of  profound  igi»oi<ance,  of  latent 
tadversgiry  claims,  subsequently  brought jto  Ugh t* 

The  governor  having  appointed,  and  co^mniifisiofted,  William 
Fleming,  Edmund  I,^yne^  Jamea  Sarbour,  and  9t$j^$n  Trigg, 
all  resident  in  other  parts  o(  the  «tate,  as  coxaoaSssioners  foir 
Kentucky ;  it  was  some  tiaae  ia  Oietobejr,  that  year,  bdbre  they 
arrived  in  the  country.  On  the  thirteenth  of  the  feK>ath,  at  St. 
Asaphs,  the  first  coujt  was  formed  of  the  three  gentlemen,  first 
named:  John  Williams,  Jr«  was  appointed  €lefrk;the  sher^ST 
attended ;  and  a  large  concourse  of  people  surrotind'ed  their 
sitting.  The  usual  ceremonies  being  performed,  the  couct 
adjourned,  to  meet  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  day.  Accoardingly^ 
the  court  being  opened— the  claim  of  Isaac  8helby^  to  a  setitlo. 
jnent  and  pre-emption, /or  ^edsinga,  crapcfcorninihe  toivmry  iyt 
4he  year  1776,  was .  presented  by  Captain  John  Logan,  an* 
granted  by  the  court,  for  the  land  on  which  Shelby  made  his 
farm  in  1780,  or  '81,  about  oae  aftd  a  hajf,dr  two^  miles  sotrth- 
eastwardly  from  the  Knob  Jick.  A  stagirfar  jdafc^r  oi  muofc 
notoriety— whence,  or  near  which,  issue  waters  intp  brati«|[^ 
^f  both  §alt,  and  Dkl'sj  riv^jrg* 
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This  application  for,  and  grant  to,  Isaac  Shelby,  were  foK 
Jowed  hy  many  others  oC  a  similar  nature,  or  for  single  pre- 
emptions ;  for  selecting  and  improving  land  in  the  country.  To 
every  person  obtaining  a  judgment  in  his  favour,  whether  fo^: 
a  settlement,  and  the  pre-emption  adjoinipg— or  for  the  single 
pre-emption  of  one  thousand,  or  four  hundred  acres,  the  court 
were  to  deliver  a  certificate,  containing  the  quantity  of  the 
land,  and  its  location. 

Specimens  of  these  certificates,  may  hereafter  be  matters  of 
curiosity,  as  well  as  subjects  of  referencein  the  further  develop- 
ment of  land  titles,  or  controversies— rtoo  important,  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  in  a  history  of  the  country:  A  transcript 
of  each  species  of  claim  will  therefore  be  given. 

<^  Michael  Stoner,  this  day  appeared,  and  claimed  a  right  to 
a  settlement  and  pre-emption  to  a  tract  of  land  lying  on  Sto- 
ker's forlc,  a  branch  of  the  south  fork  of  Licking^  about  twelve 
miles  above  Licking  station,  by  making  com  in  the  country  in 
the  year  1775,  and  improving  the  sa>d  land  in  the  year  1776; 
satisfactory  proof  being  made  to  the  court,  they  are  of  opiniOa 
that  the  satd  Stoner  has  a  right  to  a  settlement  of  four  hundred 
acres  of  land,  including  the  above-mentioned  improvement,  and 
fk  pre-empt><Mi  of  'one  thousand  acres  adjoining  the  same,  anct 
that  a  certificate  issue  accordingly.'* 

'^Joseph  Combs,  this  day  claimed  a  right  to  a  pre-emption  of 
one  thousand  acres  of  land  lying  on  Combs',  since  called  How- 
ard's creek,  about  eight  miles  above  Boonesborough,  on  both 
sides  of  the  ereek,  and  about  three,  or  four  miles,  from  the 
mouth  of  it,  by  impromng  the  said  land,  by  building  a  cabin  on 
the  premises  in  the  month'  of  May,  1775.  Satisfactory  proof 
being  made  to  the  court,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  said 
Combs,  has  a  right  to  a  pre-emption  of  one  thousand  acres, 
including  the  said  improvement,  and  that  a  certificate  issue 
accordingly." 

<*  Robert  Esple,  this  day  appeared  imd  claimed  a  pre-emption 
of  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  he  being  a  settler  in  this  country^ 
v>ho  made  com  m  the  year  1778,  as  appears  by  testinlony,  lying 
(QO  the  waters  of  Faint  lick,  peajr^  the  land  of  William  Kennedy^ 
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at  a  spfing,  with  the  R.  A.  cut  on  each  tree-  The  court  are  of 
opinion  that  the  said  Espie  has  a  right  to  the  pre-emption  of 
four  hundred  a<:res  of  land,  accord^g  to  law-^and  that  a  cer. 
tificate  issue  for  the  same." 

To  accommodate  the  people  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  the  court  of  commissioners,  adjourned  successively  to 
the  principal  stations — sitting  at  Harrodsburgh,  on  the  26th  of 
Octqber;  at  which  place  Stephen  Trigg,  took  his  seat  in  the 
court;  on  the  16th  of  November  they  sat  at  the  falls  of  Ohio; 
and  on  the  second  of  December,  again  at  Harrodsburgh ;  from 
this  place  they  adjourned  to  Boonesborough,  where  the  court 
was  opened  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  month.  The  third  of 
[1780.]  January,  1780,  the  court  sat  at  Bryant's  station- 
Once  mpre  it  was  opened  at  Harrodsburgh,  on  the  28th  of  the 
same  month^-r-and  from  that  adjourned  to  St.  Asaphs,  where  it 
was  on  the  20th  of  April  following.  Having  there  finished  their 
business — as  after  proclamation  for  claimants  to  come  forward, 
none  appearing— ^the  court,  on  the  26th  of  the  month,  declared 
the  eiplration  of  its  powers ;  and  the  session  was  thereby  dis- 
solved* There  haying  been  granted,  in  the  mean  time,  about 
three  thousand  claims,  of  difierent  kinds. 

It  is  reasonable  to  imagine,  great  activity  and  bustle,  took 
place  in  consequence  of  these  acts  of  the  commissioners;  where- 
by, mere  equitable  claims,  were  adjudicated  into  legal  rights; 
and  many  new  interests  created,  in  the  place  of  doubtful  pre- 
tensions ;  founded  on  obscure,  and  scxmetimes  substituted,  or 
doubtful  marks.  As  however,  none  but  vacant  land  could  be 
effectively  granted,  and  that  was  to  be  paid  for,  at  the  state 
pric^,  tittle,  or  no  injustice,  was  done.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
delineate  the.  various  ramifications  into  which,  the  circum^ 
stanches  attending  claims  to  land,  propelled  diife rent  individuals ; 
whose  great  concern  now  was,  to  secure  them  ultimately: 
from  which  this  narrative  may  safely  absolve  itself,  as  not 
being  important  to  history.  ' 

While  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  a 
great  country  was  to  be  surveyed,  which  of  course  would  pro- 
duce much  activity — and  that  George  May,  who  had  been 
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appointed  surveyor  of  Kentucky,  gave  his  attendance  to  the 
duties  o(  his  office:  then  one  of  the  most  lucrative  in  the  cono- 
^non wealth ;  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  the  fees 
belonged  to  him — subject  to  a  claim  of  one-sixth  by  the  college 
of  William  and  Mary;  and  of  a  half  of  the  balance  by  the 
deputy,  in  cases  where,  the  survey  was  executed  by  one,  the 
residue  being  his  in  all  cases* 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  winter  1779 — '80,  proved 
to  be  uncommonly  severe,  insomuch  that  it  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  hard  winter.  The  rivers,  creeks,  and 
branches,  were  covered  with  ice  of  great  thickness,  where  the 
water  was  sufficient;  while  the  latter  were  generally  converted 
into  solid  crystal.  The  snow,  by  repeated  falls,  increased  to 
an  unusual  depth,  aud  continued  for  an  extraordinary  lengt)^ 
:of  time:  so  that  men,  and  beasts,  could  with  much  difficulty 
travel;  and  suffered  greatly  in  obtaining  food,  or  died  of  wantti 
and  the  cold,  combined. 

Many  families  travelling  to  Ketitu.eky,  in  this  season,  were 
overtaken  in  the  wilderness,  and  their  progress  arrested  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  Compelled  to  encamp,  and  abide  the 
storm ;  the  pains  of  both  hunger,  and  frost,  were  inflicted  on 
them  in  many  instances,  in  a  most,  excrutiating  degree.  For- 
-when  their  travelling  «tock  of  provisions,  was  exhausted,  os 
was  soon  the  case,  with  many^  and  some  of  these  without  a 
imnter,  or  live  stock ;  these  were  left  without  /esource,  but  in 
begging  at  other  camps.  And  e^en  where  there  were  hunters^ 
they  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  traverse  the  hills  for  game  ; 
or  to  find  it  when  sought.  While  in  a  short  time,  the  poor 
beasts,  oppressed  by  the  cold,  and  want  of  food,  soon  became 
lean,  and  even  unfit  for  use,  or  unwholesoijie,  if  eaten.  Such 
4tlso  became  the  case,  with  the  tame  cattle  of  the  emigrants- 
many  of  them  died  for  want  of  nourishment;  or  were  drowned^ 
by  the  floods,  as  they  happened  to  be  on  the  hills,  where  there 
was  no  cane,  or  on  the  bottoms,  which'  overflowed,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice.  And  it  is  a  fact,  that  part  of  those 
:dead  carcasses,  became  the  necessary,  viands,  of  some  of  the 
»«inibrtunate,  and  helpless  travelers.    Their  arrival^  ]j»  Keji? 
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fdbty,  'wrhen  effected,  offered  them  a  supply  of  ivbolesome 
meat;  but  corn  was  scarce-^— and  bread,  at  first  obtained  with 
difficulty,  soondiappeared,  and  could  not  be  procured. 

The  very  great  number  6f  people  who  attended  the  com* 
mlssioners,^  in  addition  to  a  still  greater  number,  who  liad 
moved  into  the  country,  from  the  interior,  in  the  year  1 779, 
compared  with  the  crop  of  that  year,  had  nearly  exhausted  all 
Ihat  kind  of  supply  before  the  end  of  the  winter:  and  long  be* 
fore  the  next  crop  was  even  in  the  roasting-ear  states  in  which 
ii  was  eaten  as  a"  substitute  for  bread;  there  being  of  that  arti- 
cle none  to  be  had,  until  the  new  crop  became  hard*  And  while 
the  com  was  growing  to  maturrty,  for  use,  wild' meat,  the  game 
of  the  forest,  was  the  only  solid  food,  of  the  multitude ;  and  thisy 
i^ithout  bready  with  milk,  and  butter,  was  the  daily  diet,  of 
meny  women,  and  children,  for  some  months.     Delicate,  or 
robust;  well,  or  ill,  rich,  or  pooi*,  black,  or  white;  one  common 
fare  supplied — and  the  same  common  fate  attended,  all.    The 
advance  of  the  vernal  season  brought  out  the  Indians,  as  usual  ;> 
and  danger  of  life  and  limb,  was  added,  to  whatever  else  was 
disagreeable,  or  embarassing,  in  the  condition  of  the  fieople. 
.   In  the  mean  time,  the  stations  had-  become  much  crowded,^ 
by  successive  arrivals,  and  new  settlements  became  a.  necessa* 
ry  means  of  relief,  from  the  inconV<eniences  of  a  situation  to(y 
much  confined*     Many  new  stations  were  seen  to  spring  upf 
in  the  course  of  the  vernal  season  of  1780,  as  it  were  hj 
swarms',  from  old  hives;  in  which  a  regard  to  safety,  was  aa 
indispensable  requisite.     While  the  attention  of  the  enemy^ 
was  of  cpurSfe  divided  by  a  multiplication,,  and  extension  of  the 
objects  of  its  attraction.     Thus  Kentucky  began  to  have  ati 
interior,  and-a  frontier;  while  some  parts  were  deemed  safer^ 
and  others,  considered,  as,  more  ejiposed;  without  any  being 
free  from  danger*  ^ 

In  this  year,  a  number  of  persons  from  the  Atlantic  regions,; 
visited  the  country — some  possessed  of  property,  most  in  pur- 
suit of  it — ^many,  of  respectable   talents,  -and  information, 
with  a  view  to  future  settlement — others,, ready  to  conwence 
them,  forthwith,  "on  bare  creation,"    Among  th,e  most  cor^ 
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dpicuous,  was  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  who  had  disiinguished 
himself  for  his  courage  and  good  conduct  in  the  battle  of 
Brandywine ;  and  then  commanded  the  regiment  of  state  artil- 
lery— to  whom  the  governor,  had  granted  a  special  permit 
to  visit  the  country.  His  immediate  objiect  was  to  locate  land 
warrants,  as  a  provision  for  a  numerous  family,  which  he  in- 
tended to  remove  to  the  country  on  the  re^torsttion  of  peace. 
At  the  satne  time,  Colonel  George  Slaughter^  descended  the 
Ohio,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  state  troops,  to  the  falls; 
where  Col.  Clark,  had  established  his  head  quarters,  and  still 
retained  the  command.  Here  he  erected  a  fortification^  having 
some  analogy  to  the  military  art';  in  this  was  placed  several  pieces 
of  small  cannon;  and  Kentucky  thus  received  an  invincible  bar- 
rier on  her  north-western  frdnlier*.  It  may  nevertheless  be  ob- 
served, that  this  garrison,  however  invulnerable  to  the  assaults 
of  the  Indians,  seems  to  have  afforded  butlittle  protection  to  the 
neighbouring  settlements:  while  it  had  the  effect  apparently 
of  drawing  the  Indians  into  that  quartet.  It^  was  probably 
remarked  by  them,  that  men  were  less  cautious,  about  this 
strong  post,  than  in  other  places :  and  it  may  be  inferred  as  k 
certain  consequence--*- that  carelessness  invites  the  attacks  off  a 
vigilant  enemy.  The  vicinity  of  the  Ohio,  it  is  to  be  reiharked^ 
at  the  same  time^  being  the  ostensible  bojundaty  between  the 
hostile  parties,  offered  to  the  savages,  several  advantages^,  of 
no  inconsiderable  magnitude.  They  could  approach  its  bank^ 
upon  their  own  ground;  they  might  cross  it  when  convenient- 
reach  the  settlement-^strike  a  blow — and  recross  the  river, 
before  a  party  could  be  collected,  or  brought,  to  pursue  them. 
The -river,  always  presented  an  object  of  difficulty,  and  very 
often  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  further  pursuit.  In  this  state 
of  things,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  soldiers  were  shot 
near  the  fort — or  that  in  the  settlements  of  Boar  Grass,  lives 
were  lost — prisoners  taken — and  hors6s  stolen-^with*  frequent 
impunity,  or  but  sometimes  retaliated. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  the  surveyor  opened  his,  office  for  the 
reception,  and  location,  of  treasury  warrants.  Qreat  numbers 
of  these  warrants  had  heen  obtained,  and  to- have  them  located^ 


#ifts  tlifc  importhnFpoii^t,  which  seemed  to  eiigt*os8  tlie  attetitfon 
of  the  holders,  and  others.  Many  persons  in  the  atlantic  paitft 
oJ"  Virgima,  and  other  states,  who  had  never  seen  Kentucky; 
and  others;  is  Europe,  and 'the  West  Ifldies^  whahad  heard  its 
ferae  only;  had  sent  warrants  to  the  country^  in  order  to  take 
np  land/  Many,  who  had  come  here  for  the  like  purpose,  be- 
ing deterred  hy  the  apprehension  of  dang^,  from  exploring 
Ae  lands,  and  fixing  oil  objects  of  description  for  their  loca- 
tions^ found  themselves  possessed  of  warrants^  which  diey 
tould  net  realitsel  While,  on  the  o^r  hand>  manjdf.tfaft 
early  settiens,  and  hunters,  in  the  c^untry^  availing  thenaselves 
of  their  knowledge  of  tb^se  circuilikances,  and  of  the  lich 
lands,  became  the  locators  of  such  warrants;  upon  contracts  to 
fih^ire  the  land^  thus  acquired,  These  contracts  weFe  gefie^ 
TaHy  for  a^hird  part  of  the  lAnd  saved  thereby;  but  afferward^ 
♦when  vacant  land  became  more  scarce,  and  warrants  more 
p^t}*,  one  half  was  demanded,^  f^r  location^  and  conceded  hf 
the  hdlders  ^f  warrantib 

The  report  of  Indian  sign^  or  that  a  ittan  #iaw  shot  at,  or 
kille«l^  or  made  a  priaoner^'  gav^  occasional,  and  momentary 
reCoUectiofis  of  danger — ^produced  a  litlte  bustle-^perhapa 
forced  out  a  scouting  party— ^^and  for  at)^ instant  suspended  busi* 
hes9— or  diverted  the  mind  from  the  great  and  importsuit  pup- 
iBuit  of  the  day — the  acquisition  or  land.  To  this^  there  was 
1^  legctl  limit,  as^  to  quantity:  but  each  adventurer  was  at 
libetty,  to  ap^Iy  any  portion,  or  the  wtaok  of  his  n^ans,  i^  thad 
Way,  if  he  pleased*  PJor  is  it  readily  concieved,  if  it  should^ 
how  it  coipld,have  been  effectually  ordered  otherwise  t  withtMit 
the  exercise  of  poweR  totally  inconsistent  with  the  individual 
>ights  rf  property,  and  of  the  freedom  of  its  acquisition^  l^ 
just  means;  Whatever  may  be* said,  of  its  unequal  dmsiou;  as 
the  result  of  this  licence.  For  although  inequality  will  1>e  1ii« 
consequence  of  an  unrestrained  right  to  purchase^  it  is  no  moi^ 
ftpjplicable  to  land,  than  to  other  articles  of  sale^  or  barter.  Nor 
is  there  any  ju«t  reason  for  restraint,  where  the  competition 
i^  free,  and  all  ar6  to  pay  an  equal  price,  in  the  case  of  land^ 
Which  would  not  be  applicable  to  any  other  Sttbje^  oC  Wi{! 
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cani&le  speculation,  or  auctionary  purchasi(  The  only  iiece^ 
eary  legal  coersioD,  is— that  what  is  hought,  shaU  be  paid  for* 
While  thejonly  sumptuary  law^  admissilble  in  free  governments^ 
iS,  samo^ed  np  in  few  words:  SCeal  nothing-rrreturn  what  yon 
b^i^raw-^— and  pay  for  what  you  buy.  AU  eke  is  unnecessary--' 
^ni  may  be  pronounced,  arbitparyf  Unjast,  or  oppressive.  Bc< 
sides,  if  the- intenUon^  or  pretence,  is  to  re&tfein  luxury,  it  .will 
be  foand  as  ineffectual,  as  it  is  despotic,vto  permit  the  acquisi- 
tion of  riches,  and  to  fotbid  the  use  of  theifi.  B4t  if  the  ac- 
qttireimeut  of  riches  is  forbidden,  the  spirit  of  industry  is 
destroyed.  .And  where  industry'is  rejected^  there^ 'Want,  and 
vice,.abotod;  while  these  are  banished  by  its  possession.  Now, 
it  mayi)e  affirmed,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  power  of  legis- 
lators, ^  equal  potency  in  stimulating  the  general  industry  ^i' 
«  people — as^  yiw/ite— -duly,  and  iftipartiaHy,  administered  to 
all — be  they  rich,  or  poor — higb^  or  Jow.  The  direct  conti'ary* 
of  ilus,  is(,  the  tendency,  and  effbct,  of  all  "legidative  into^ 
ferences,  to  obstruct,  or  suspend  the  coUection^of  debfe— or  the 
performance  of  contracts.  From  these  propositions,  necessarily 
general,  but  of  easy  application,.  t6  |>ailicu]ar  cases;  ^d'at 
'  ways  worthy  oi  FecoMeetion — ^the  attention  of  the  reader  is 
invited  to  the  historical  nairative:  which  will  be  resumecL 
without  fiirthef  digrei^ion,  or  illustration. 
-  Then  It  nmy  be  saidy  that  while  the  people,  wh^  hadalmost 
dbrgottep  th^  war,  engaged  as  they  werS  in  the  ardent*  pursuit 
oflailfl;  fate  was  prepai^ing  her  means  at  Detroit,  and^thci 
Itididii  towns  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  to  inflict  a  severe  blow,«)n 
the  population  and -spirits  of  the  country.  The  instruments 
/employed,  v^ere  ,the  British  Canadian^  and  savaee  Indians'; 
her  devoted  objects  were  Ruddle's,  and  Afartin's  stations. 

Witiiout  a  metaphor,  and  in  plain  historical  language,  the 
British  x^ommandant  at  Detroit,  recovering  frotfi  his  astonish- 
ment ^t  the  success  of  Colonel  Clark,  and  thinking  it  necessary 
•to  Qounteract  its  effect,  on  his  Indian  allies;  had  detem(iine4 
lo-  strike  a  blow  at  Kentucky,  with  more  thaa  usual 
tLol^noe. 
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For  this  purpose,  be  had  concerted  with  the  Indian  chiefd,  of 
tbb  neighhouring  hostile  towns,  an  expedition  of  much  strength 
and  military  preparation,  against  the  settlements  on  Licking-r» 
being  those  most  cot^renient,  and  accessible.  The  first  of  June 
was  appoint^  for  the  rendezvous,  of  an  armj  of  six  hundred 
Indians,  and  Canadians;  to  be  commanded  by  Colonel  Byrd^ 
an  officer  in  the  service.  0^  his  Britannic.  Majesty.  Two  field 
pieces/ added  t&  the  ranks  of  these  painted  and  frightful  war* 
riors,  a  fi»rce,  which  the  places  to  be  assailed^  could  oppose 
no  efiectual  resistance.  Secrecy,  was  nevwtheless  deemed' 
fnaterial--»and  the  assemblage,  and  movement  of  this  mtirde* 
Toushost,  were  equally  unknown  to  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
until  the  22d(i  of  June,  when  it  n\ade  its  appearance  before 
Ruddle's  station-r-a  common  stockade  fort,  without  a  single 
piece,  of  artJUery.  It  had  been  settled  the  preceding  year,o» 
the  north  bank  of  the  south  fork  of  Licking,  about  three  mile9 
below  the  junction  of  Hinkston,  and  Stoner'a-  forks,  of  which  it 
was  conit>ose4;»  Another  of  th^em,  was  Martin's  station,  Qft 
Stoner's  fork,  ab«itit  five  miles  from  its  mouth* 

Colonel  Byrd,  had  nioved  his  cannon  by  water,  up  Licking, 
to  the  jufictipn  of  the  south  fork,  and  thence  hy  land^  the  sea- 
son being  dry,  and- the  water  low.  Uponthe  approach  oCthis 
jfprmidable  enen^  to  Ruddle^s,  flie  fort  gates  were  shut,  kn^ 
preparation  n)ade  for  defetice.  But  on  the  display  of  nun),-' 
hers,  and  the  shetv^  of  cannon,  the  garrison-  was  summoned  t0 
surrender^!  discnetioQ,  to  Bis  Majesty's  arms — ^atM)  promised 
security  for^heir  lives.  What  if  their  goo^s  and  effects  were 
devoted  tothe  pill&ge  of  the  Indians?^  In  case  of  assault,  their 
persons  and  lives  could  but^hare  a  like  feite.  What  could  a 
feeble  garrison,  i^icumbered-  with  women  and  children,  do  iil 
a  stockade,  fort,  without  cann^i  to  repel,  orcavalry  to  disperse^ 
or  numbers  to.  meet  sucbr  a&rce,  so  appointed,  and  arrayed? 
They  coqld  surr^^eT'^-iand  this  they  did.  The  fort  gates 
were  thrown  open;  and" the  Indians  rushed  in,  to  secure  tlid 
prisoners,  and  plunder  their  property.  '  No  wonder,  they 
ifi|;faten^  (be  women,  and  children,  by  the  ferocity  of  their 
tetdks,  and.  1^  c^deneg^  of  their  *  inpi|h$nr8**^^h^a  ^itU.t&jk 
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Idijaabawkfi^  thdy  kilkd  three  reluctant  prisoners.  The  rest^ 
^ere  loaded  with  the.spoU  of  thei^  own  bouses;  which  tb^ 
were  compelled  to  carry,  for  tbe^r  savage  conquerocs^ 

It  would  be  st^perfluous  to  add  the  pAi^ieulars  atten^ug  tbe 
taki&g  of  MartinVt  which  wasi  effected  by  tbe  aame  Si^x^i  ^(t 
was  but  a  repetition  of  th^  sam^  barbaroas.  sceoe?*. 

The  pris<Hiers»and  plunder)  of  bodi  pteoes^  were  soon  gotten^ 
together — and  ho  time  lost  in  cox^n^nciBg  a  r^^reat  fiwi  the 
countiyr-^by  the  route  of  approai^  .  TJiiis  may  be  co&^ered^ 
^  iHngulariy  fortuaate,  for  the^ther  stations  on  this  Qorttkiside 
of  the  Kentucky  riyer^  fot  their  ui)ited  forc^  could  npt  have 
resisted  with  effect^  so  formidable  an  invaMon.  Nor  woald  iti 
jtore  been  practicable  to  have  collected  that  forcie*  T\k€  hi^ 
est  gratification),  next  to  that  ojC  not  being  attacked,  of  whicb 
I^xington,  Bryant's,  Gjeant's^  and  Strode's,  stations,  wer^  sus* 
eeptible,  mxst  have  beei)^  th^t  of  knowing,  the  eneo]^  bad  left 
1j^  country.  Some  men  wibo  bel^iiged  to,  Jiraife  were  not  m  th0 
captured  stations;  on  reaming  home,  and  finding  th^  desolate 
atate  of  them,,  and  readily  ilnderstanding  the  caase,  soon  spread; 
tbe  alaita  to  4b»  next  stations:  noi:  waa  it  necesMiry  ta.aggra- 
i^ate  the  danger,  in  order  to  agkate  tfaem  ,witb  fijigbtAl  agj^ra* 
benslon?..  The  base  recital,  of  the  kind^  and  raagi^lu^,  of 
Hke  fbrce>  could  but  produce  tiiat  efikct»  Feeble  were  tfa^ 
S^l  and  few, .the me^  of  battle,  at  that  time-THiot  thi^  han<» 
djred  in  all,,  nortib  ef  &e  river — ^and  these  dispeiBied,  within 
twenty-five,  to.  fesrty  miles,  from  tbe  se^ne  of  actiog^^  in  half  a 
do|»n  stockade  st^ionsi  Grateful,  indeeicll  was  'the  news  o£ 
liie  ene^ny's  retreat*.  Such,  s^re .  tbe  crisis,^ in  human  a&iis. 
While  r^eetions  oo  tbi^r  readier  it  pitibable^  that  could  tbiei 
Indians  have  been  kept  toge^^r^  for  a  week  or  two,  thejc 
pight  have  d^p^ulatedr  the  country.  And-  yj^t  it  has  been 
8ee%how  this  formidable,,  and  terrifying  invasion,  sabatded^- 
^nd  ibis  host  of  savages  disappeared^  withgil^t  any  real  opposi- 
tion; either  in^u^iiced^by  a  fear  of  ibe  unknown  ferce,  whidi 
it  was  apprehended,  might  be,  brought  against  it^  .or  satisfied' 
"^UnAi  its  saceesd,  and  intent  alone  on  aecnrtng^  H^  fmsonersir 
i;  ot  ebe  dokt}  fnw  $ome  &atf<m9l  pM^odice^iavetecxtii 


tiistom^  fK  &^Li|^rstitLous  Botion;  the  fodisms  cannot  be  kept  i^ 
tjie  field)  after  a  victory ;  in.  which  tl^y  have  takcQ-prisoners^ 
or  finally,  because  Colonel  Pyrd,  h«bd  previously  limited  hia 
expedition  to  Lickings  and  would  not  change  his  plan;  or  pro- 
ceed into  the  cpuntry^  ^where  he.couid  not  conveniently  move 
hiscanaoB.  •  To  whs^t^ve^r  cause,  ^is  sudden  retr6(£it  may  be 
ascribed,  ii  will  hreivet  reiBain,  as  it  was  then,  a  subject  of 
unfeigned  congmtulationi  if>  the  people  of  &e  couptry. 

Upon  this  occasion,  it  has  been  .said,  that  the  retreat  was 
execuied  withr  great  haste,  if  .not  precipitation*  -The  prisoners 
we«e  forced  ak>ng,  with  violence,  to  the  womenj  and  children^ 
w^o  were  ui^^ble  to  perforni.  the  march  on  foot,  with  the  re- 
i|uii<ed  speed;  and  tl^t  such  ^s  sunk  Aown  under,  their  hur* 
thens,  orwere  unabje  to  keep  ^heir  places,  w<ere  relieved  from 
ttle  wieigh^  of  the  one,*  and  the  fatigue  of  tl^e  oth^r,  by  the 
tomahawk,  antt  scalping  4cnife,  of  th^r  savage^  and  viudictivQ 
<sonquerofs« 

Such  prisoners  as  survived,  were  dispersed  among  the  In^ 
dlaoB,  or  celrsicd  to  Detroit:  ft-oH>'^hciM:e,  after  several  years 
Retention,  they  g^iaeraliy  retunied,  to  different  parts — as  for- 
tune^ or  their  #wn  eieftions,  fornisbed  tliem  with  the  inelina- 
ti<H),  and  the  mea^s^  Tfko,  peace  with  Great  Britain,  liberated 
some — others^  were  surrendered,  at  subsequent  treaties  with 
tfa^  lodiaikfrT^-af few  married,  and*  settled  ^mong  them. 

,  The  occuffrences  of  this  summer,  and -a  conviction  geneTaUjr 
prevailing,  of  tl|e  good  oonsequeiiee^  which  would  jresult  to  the 
country,  from  af>roin^t  and  vigoroas  rettaliation,  on  tite  Indian 
towfl»,  en^Maed  Gobhel  Clark,  then  at  the  (edb  of  Ohio,  to 
.ditengthad  \m  »eginaent,  by  a  aaU  on  the  mihtia  of  Kei^tucky, 
for  volunteeFS— and.to  lead  an  ejcpedition  of  overwhelmning 
prow^s^  into  the*€memy'&  coumtty.  The  northwestern  villages 
irese  the  destined  objiee^.  Oa  this  occasion,  tbe  call  for  as^»* 
tancc^  was  cordially  received,  and  chejeriuUy  obeyed— no 
coersion  was  necessary* 

Hftving'tbus  rallied  a  resf  ectable  portioii  of  the  &rcc  of  the 
country,  round  his  standard,  Gobtlel  Clark,  iparched  at  its 
]»eMt  against  t%?  Pickawa,  a  ptincipal  town  of  the  SbisiwaneeSi 
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on  a  branch  of  ihp  great  Miami.  The  expedltiisiil  witt  condao- 
te^  with  that  •  prudence-  and  despatch,  which  had  previcwisly 
distinguished  the  movementis.  of  thftt  officer;  If  th<f  Indians 
had  been  apprized  of  his  designs,  of  which  howeveic,  there 
remains  no  tradition^  th^y  were  not  terrified-  h^  his  approach ; 
but  with  the  bravery,  for  t^ich  their  iiation  was'  renowned, 
they  determined  to  defend  their  cabin  walls,  after  sending 
their  squaws,  and  children  to  the  wc^ods,  for  safbty*  This,  they 
had  barely  time  to  do. 

For  the  town,  was  no  sooner  approached,  than  assailed'; 
whence  a  sharp  conflict  ensued;  which  for  a  moment  suspended 
its  fate,  but  could  not  avert  its  destiny.  Seventeen  of  the  war- 
riors, having  falien,'the  rest  fled — and  their  abandoned  resi- 
dence, was  forthwith  reduced  to  aheap  of  cashes*. 

Their  vegetable  gardens,  and  corn  fields,  were  next  laid 
waste — and  whatever  might  condilce  to  their,  sustenance, 
utterly  destroyed.  Such  are  the  legitimate  p^Vileges  oS 
tictofy!   Is  it  so?  • 

This  conquest,  decisive  for  ttte-  campaign,  cost  €ol.  Clark, 
an  equal  number  of  lives — seventeen,  of  his  brave  men,  fell  bjj 
the  fire  of  the  enemy — ^and  others,  were  wounc^d^    ' 

From  the  Pickawa,  Colonel  Benjanwn  Lo|^n  wds  detached^ 
by  the  commandeMn-chief,  to  reduce  a  small  towrt,  about 
twenty  miles  distant.  'But  fhe  alarm  being  s(>read|(  and  the 
enemy  receiving  intelligenccof  the  approach  of  Logan's  party, 
saved  themselves  by  flight; 'leaving  their  ha]^itiitions,  and  xn 
store,  from  which  4;he  Pickawa,  had  been  chidly  supplied  with 
arms,  and  ammunition,  unprotected,  as  they  were  unrenrlbvedi 
These  were  burned:  the  destruction  bf  the  store,  being  tfaa^ 
main  object  of  the  detachn^ent* 

Colonel  Clark,  having  thus'  succeeded,  returned;  and  dis-r 
charging  the  militia  at  the  Ohio,  resumed  bis  post  at  the  ^Uff; 
while  they,  mingled  with  their  fellow  citizens,  to  takb  their 
usual  round  in  the  occurrences  of  the  times. 

These  Indians,  finding  employment  for  the  residue  df  the 
year,  in  resettling  themselves;  and  in*  seeking  sustenance  fo^ 
the  ensuing  winter^  gave  Kentucky  (o  furtt^r  di&tytrbadc^ 
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tiiat  season.  But  her  situation,  was  that  of  a  brave  man,  sur- 
rounded by  assailants — no  sooner  should  he  repel  one,  than 
anothet  repeated  the  attack;  and  ttos  demanded  of  hin^  an 
exertion  of  his  defensive  powers.  , 

Daniel  Boone,  |iavin^  adjusted  the  l)usinesd  of'^his  Tisit  to 
Korth  Carolina,  and  returned'  to  Kentucky,  his  brother  and 
himself^  in  the  month  of  October,  visited  the  Blue  licks — and 
on  their  return^ome,  were  fired  on  by  Indians;  who^killed  the 
brother*— and  pursued  Dani<3l,  who  fled.  Not  being  able  to 
overtake  him,  they  set  a  dog  on  his  trail,  in  order  it  seemed, 
to  worry  him,  unftl  they  should  arfive,  or  simply  as  a  guide  to 
their  pursuit.  In  about  three  miles'  chase,  the  dog  came  tiigh 
enough  for  Boone  to^hootbim,  and  evade  his  followers;  which 
be  did. 

The  first  of  November,  the  county  of  Kentucky  wa^  divided 
into  three  parts;  each  of  which  composed  a  new  county,  and , 
received  a  new  name — ^viz: 

"All  that  part  of  the  aforesaid  county  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Kentucky  river,  which  lies  west  and  north  of  a  line  begin- 
]|ing  at  the  mautirof  Benson's' big  creek,  and  running  up  the 
same  and  it&  main  fork  to  the  head }  thence  south  {o  the  nearest . 
waters  of  Hammon's  oreek,  and  down  t^  same  to  the  town 
fork  of  Salt  river,  thence  south  to  Green  river,  and  down  tha 
same  to  its  junction  with  t])e  Ohio,  was  called  Jeffersoi^ 

COUNTV."  , 

'^AIl  that  part  of  the  said  county  of  Kentucky,  which  lies 
north  of  a  line  beginning  at  the  mooth  of  the  Kentucky  river^ 
and  up  the  same,  and  its  middle  fork  to  the  head,  and  thence 
jioutheast  to  the  Washington  line,  was  called  Fayette  county." 

"And  all  the  residue  of  the  said  county  of.  Kentucky,  was 
called,  Lincoln  county." 

Fsom  this  tinle  the  business  of  entering,  and  surveying  land, 
was  suspended,  until  after  the  new  counties  were  organized- 

Aboat  the  same  time  Colonel  Clark  descended  the  Ohio 
with  his  regiment,  and  after  ent^rihg  the  Mississippi?  landed 
his  troops  at.flie  first  goqd  «itc,  on  tlie  eastern  bank,  and  built 
fort  J^fferson^  fiye  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  two  ri  vex  s.  * 
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In  a  mihfar;^  point  of  view,,  this  position  was  well  15h©s<^n} 
lind  ijad  it  been  well  fortified,  and  garnished  with  heavy  cannon^ 
would  have  eflfectually  ton\rAanded  the  river.  Wiuiout  a 
doiAt,  at  Some  future  day,  it  will  ht  n  place  of  great  invpor- 
tance  in  the  western  country.  It  is  within  the  limits  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  should  hot  be  alienated.  For  Jiowever,  the  appa« 
rent  Importance  of  coitimanding  the  Mississippi^  may  be  dimin- 
ished by  the  aeitjuisitioYi  of  Louisiana,  and  its  incorporation 
With  the  United  States;  yet  that  river  is  stiH,  and  pirobabl/ 
will  retaaln,  a  boundary  of  Iwo  distinct  tenatotiai  govern- 
talents.  And  "however  ardently  it  is  vyshefl^  •'th^t ,  the « union 
of  the  states,  jnny  be  perpetual-^fhcre  is  nothing  In  the  con- 
stitution, which  renders  it  indissolubtei  While  the  extensioa 
of  bounclar}',  or  the  vrantof  it;  an  idea  so  flattering  to  heedless 
ambition,  and  so  seductive  to  superficial  politicl,jins,  m^y  rend 
it  to  pieces,  by  an  effort  to  embrace  an  indefinite  i^ftmber  of 
parts.  Now,  a  suitable  garrison,  at  fort  Jefferson^  should  it 
ever  be  necessary,  would  hold  in  check,  both  the  upper,  and 
lower  Mississippi.-  The  ihfltieifce  of  which,  up6n  the  n^yiga- 
iioBhof  that  rjver,  and  its  kindred  streams,  might  be  appiied^ 
by  Kelituck}'  to  the,  most  fmpot'tant  objects  of  her  iuterests^ 
In  making  arrangements  with  her  neffiibours;  sliouM  it  fevef 
becorne  necessary. 

The  occupation  of  it  by  Colomel  Clark-,  for  the  time,  added 
the  Chickasaw  Indians,  to  the  numerous  enemies  of  Kentucky  j 
•and  made  it  advisable^  to  evacuate  the  fort,  as  a  mean  of 
testorir.g  peace. 

It  was  on  their  territory^t  had  been  erected  without  theif 
conscnt-^and  those  who  made  it  a  point  of  friendship,  not"  to 
invado  Kentucky,  resented  with  a  high  sense  of  indignation, 
and  open  hostility^  this  unprov6k^d  violation  of  their  country, 
fiuch  Was  the  patriotism,  and  spirit  of  those  Inuians. 

The  evacuatfon  of  the  fort,  was  the  signal  of  peace,  which 
\vas  tacitly  accepted  by  them;  and  has  been  faithfully  observed 
by  both  parties,  to  the  present  time.  An  example,  wt)rthy  of 
the  imitation  of  the  niost  enlightened  ond  magnamt3[K)US  nation? 
vf  the  world; 


Tliete  remains  another  occurrence  of  this  year,  which  de- 
fecTves  to  be  noticed^  The  line  of  latitude  which  at  thifty»- 
^ix  degrees,  thirty  miputes  north,  sepeirated  Virginia,  and 
Nopth 'Carolina,  had  ^t  been  traced  between  the  colonies^ 
farther  than  the  Allegheny  mountains.  But  the  setttementg^ 
halting  been,  extended  on  both  sides  much  further,  v^ry  serious 
inconyeoiences,  and  some  disputes  had  ensued  between  the 
borderers;  as  well  on  the  sutjject  of  property,  as  of  jurisdiction* 

The  governments,  Xt{  the  two  territories,  then  become  inde- 
pendent states,  were  at  length  induced  to  -act  on  this  subject  of 
growing  ^controversy:  and  each  ^pointed  a  commissioner^ 
possessed  oT  iistronomical,  and  inathematica!  science,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  line,  (o  the- Ohio,  or  Mississippi,  as 
the  one,  or  the  other,  might  first  be  presented.  Doctor  Wa!»- 
fcer,  who  has  been  mentioned,  was  appointed  on  the  part  of 
yirginia— and  Colonel  Henderson,  also  previously  noticed,  oa 
tfie  side  of  Carolina. 

These  gentlemen,  with  their  attendants  and  apparatus,  met 
^gireekbly  tO  appointment,  and  t:ommeiiced  the  business  crff 
thc^r  mission.  When  one,  or  both,  of  them— making  his  obser*- 
nations  Under  the  influei^ce  of  state  prepossession,  or  inaccurate 
instruments,  they  soon  disagreed  in  the  result;  atid  e^ch  ad- 
hering to  his  awn  opinion,  they  crossed  each  other's  line ;  and 
instead  of  one,  prt>ducedtwo  boundaries,  reciprocally  deviating 
from  ^ach  other,  as  they  encroached  on  the  opposite  territory^ 
They  each  continued  his  line  to  the  top  of  Cumberland  moun- 
ijain:  Here  they  were  spme  distance  apart;  and  Colonel  Hen- 
derson desisted— but  Doctor  Walker^  pursued  his  course,  and 
had  his  line  marked  to  the  Tennessee  river;  where  he  stopped; 
after  crossing  the  Cumberland  river  twice. .  He  then  descended 
by  water,  and  on  observation  j  ascertained  that- the  lin^  of  lati- 
tude, would  strike  the  Mississippi — not  the  Ohio. 
•  So  far  from  ^his  essay  to  adjust  the  boundary  between  the 
two  states,  having  produced  the  desired  effect — ^it  served  to 
Increase  the  inconveniences,  previously  felt;  and  to  throw  new 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  adjustment  Which  the  more  peremp- 
torily demanded  attention;  as  they  had  a  tendeocy  to  rupture 
VOL.  r.  U 
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the  peace,  anl  ^oofl  understanding,  between  thd  neighbouring 
parties.  Notwithstp.nding  trhich,  for  manj.year^  the  boun- 
dary, not  only  remained  unsettled,  but  unattempted,  between 
the  states*  While  their  respective  ofifepring^ — Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  have  been,  yet,  more  tardy,  on  the  subject,  as.  it 
concerned  them— ^nqt  having  adjusted  it,  until  very  recently: 
a  notice  of  which,  willdccur  in  its  proper  places 

The  winter  had  now  arrived,  and  was  very  cpld — the;  crop 
of  cor%  was  nearly  exhausted^ — and  the  inhabitants,  especially 
the  new  comers,  suffered*  much  for  pEOvisioos.  They  however, 
hoped  for  better  things  the  next  year. 

A  pa^ty  of  men  ivoxh  Harrodsburgh,  this  year,  going  out 
towards  Logan's  fort,  wer<!i  Ijrcd  on  by  Indians,  and  two  of 
them  mortally  wounded ;  one  got  into  Ae  fort,  where  he  gave 
anaccodnt  of  the  affair — and  of  the  fate  of  his  wounded  cotti- 
ipanion;  who  had  fallen  in  the  weeds,  incapable  ^,(  getting  aify 
farther:  The  rest  of  the  party  bad  fled.  Logan,  instantly 
raised  a  gidalt  nunober  of  young  men,  then  about  the  fort,  and 
repaired  to  the  assistance  ojT  the  wounded  man;  they  found  hiija 
alive,  but  not  in  a  condition  to  help  himself:  Jle  had  escaped 
the  Indian  reseajch,  by  mere  chance  as  it  appeared — for  tneir 
xecent  sign  was  seen  near  him,  The  man  Was  now  to  be  re- 
moved, without  loss  of  time  \  and  no  one  else  "being  equal  to  the 
task  of  carrying  h^m,  Logan,  took  him  on  his  back,  and  so  car- 
ried him,  with  but  little  help,  to  his  own  home.  After  they 
had  left  th^  wounded  man,^  and  >were  returning,  the  Indians 
fired  on  the^m,  and  wounded  a  man,  so  severely  that  he  could 
not  travel:  The  assailants  were  nevertheless  repelled;  and 
again  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Logan  to  carry. the  wounded  man; 
which  he  did,  with  his  ,known  humanity,  and  fortitude. 

In  the  autumn  jof  this  year,  Captain  Logan,  anxious' to  remov# 
his  mother,  and  a  sister,  who  lived  with  her;. to  his  own  uesi- 
dence,  went  into  the  interior  of  the  state,  brought  them  out-^ 
gave  them  land^  and  built  them  a  house.  In  addition  to  this^ 
he  was  the  instrumental  cause  of  a  numerous  connexion,  migrar 
ting  to  Kentucky ;  for  whom  he  had  chosen  lands  of  fine  quality, 
and  convenient  situation;  and  Mho  proved  themselves  to  be  a 


•great  acqirfsition  to  t]^e  populatioii,  and  added  much  to  the 
irriprovement,  of  the  countr3%  While  Logan,  himself  kept  an 
open  house  aiid' hospitable  .board  for  emigrants  and  travellers: 
often  meeting  them  on  the  road,  and  lissisting  thexn  into  tb^e 
settlement. 

J^o  man  felt  jnore  than  Captain  Logan  tlie  responsibility  of 
his*  situation.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  settlements^  his  fort, 
was  one,  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  new  population;  and  he  di^ 
tinctly  perceived  all  the  importance  of  sustaining  its  garrison. 
He  had  a  family  to  provide  for,  and  to  protect;  it  was  highly 
mecessary  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  the  other  stations ; 
while  every  hour,  outside  of  the  fort  walls,  was  beset  with 
jjftanger  to  the  adventurer,  in  any  direction ;  to  all  these  objects 
^Jie  attended.  Travelling  by  night,  frjequently  alone,  and 
generally  with  such  celerity,  that  but  few  could  accompany 
him— such  was  the  course  presigribed  by  prudence.  And  by 
these  means  he  effected  what  others  would  not  attempt.  Thus 
he  conveyed  intelligence,  collected  information,  or  hunted  the 
wild  game. 

He  was  this^.  year  elected  to  the  general  assembly. 

[1781.]  The  seasons,  as  usual  revolved — atid  the  Indians, 
as  if  attached  to  the  spring,  again  made  their  appearance--^ 
hostflity  was  the  consequence  ^ 

In  March,  1781,  several  marauding  parties. en teted^ Jefferson 
county — and  waylaying  the  paths,  killed  Colonel  WilHam  Lynn  y 
also  Cifiptains^  Tipton,  and  Chapman ;  at  different  jflaces,  oa 
Bear  Grass. 

Pursuing  one  of  these  parties.  Captain  Aquilla  Whitaker, 
with  fifteen  men,  having  trailed  the  Indians  to  the  Ohio  at  the 
foot  of  the  rapids,  and  supposing  they  had  crossed  the  river, 
embarked  in  a  few  canpes  to  follow  them ;  when  to  his  astonish- 
ment, the*  Indians  fired  on  his  cooipany,  from,  the  rear;  and 
lulled,  and  wounded  nine  of  his  party,  'rtie  residue,  tfelapdedji 
and  gallantly  attacking,  beat  th$  enemy. 

Iri  April,  a  station  settled,  by  Squire   Boone,  near  where 
Shelbyville  now  stands,  became  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of 

Indians ;  8^n4  after  spnpie  consultation  ^jwr^g  th^  |)eojple  of  thfe 
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place,  %ey  determined  to  remove  to  the  stronger  Sf^ttlcm^titas 
on  Bear  Grass.  In  execifting  this  resolution,  iiien,  women,  and. 
children,  incumbered,  with*  household  goods,  and  cattle,  weix^ 
overtaken  oa. the  road,*  nes^r  Long  run,  by  grlarg^  party  of 
Indians,  attacked,  and  defeated,  with  considerably  lps5,  and, 
general  dispersion*. 

Colonel;  John  Floyd,  getting  the  intelligence,  with,  gre^b 
has^e,  raised^  a.  company  of  twenty-five  men,  and  repaired  tt> 
the  scene  of  this  disaster;  intent  upon  administering  relief  t<> 
the  sufferers,  and  chastisement  to  the  enemy-.  And  notwith;. 
standing  that  he  divided  his  party,  and  piQocBeded  with  con- 
siderable caution,  st^ch  vi^as  the  address. o^  the  Indians^  ^d  the 
nature  of  the  country,  that  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade-r^anc^ 
was  defeated,,  with  tl^e  loss  of  half  his  mep — who,  it  was  said^ 
l^illed  nine,  or  ten,  of  th/e  savages.  These,  as  to  numbers^ 
were^supppsed  to  have  been,,^hree  times  the  amount  of  Colonel 
Floyd's  force.  The  colonel  himself  must  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors,  but  for  the  assistance  of  Captain  Samuel 
Wells.  ThQ.former,  had  been  dismounted,  and  was  retreating 
oikfoot,  nearly  exhausted,  and  closely  pursued-r-in  this  situa- 
tion. Wells,  w;ho  was  on  hoi^eback,  ^aw  him,  and  immediately 
tiding  up,. gave  him  his. horse;  and  ran  by  hi^  side,  to  suppoi;!^ 
him. 

This  conduct^  of  Captain  Wells,  was  the  more  magnanimous; 
as  the  coloAel^  and  himself,  were  not  friends.  Service,  such  a^ 
h&  had  rendered,  was  of  a  nature  to  subdue  all  existing  ani? 
mosity;  nor  was  it  bestowed  on  an  unworthy  object.  No  man 
li;new  better  than  Floyd,  how  to  appreciate,  or  reward,  so  gal- 
lant, and  disinterested  an  acUoih  Nor  could  he  who  performed 
it,  entertain  au  u^igeneroas  sentiment — ^they  Uved^  and  diedy 
Jiriends.. 

Asif  every  month,  was  tafunii^h  its  distinguishing  incident— r 
in  May,  Samuel  S^cAfee,  and  another,,  had  set  oiit  from  Jame3 
McAfee^s  station,  for  a  pla^tatiot^  at  a  sm^l  distance;  and 
i«rhen  a4vanced,  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile,  they  were  fired  on ; 
the  man  fell — McAfee,  wheeled,  and  ran,  towards  th^  fort:  in 
^td^o  stejTs  be  met  an  Indian— they  each  halt,  and  p.re^enit 
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fiieir  guns,  with  muzzles  almost  touching — at  the  same  instant^ 
they  each  pull  trigger — McAfee'^  gun  makes  clear  fire,  the 
Indian's  flashes  in.  the  pan — and  he  falls:  McAfee,  continues^ 
t^is  retreat — but  the  alarm  being  given,  he  meets  his  broyiers^ 
Rohert,  and  James — the  first,  though  cautioned,  ran  along  the 
path, to  see  the  dead  Indian;  by  this  time  several  Indians  had 
gained  the  path  between  him,  and  the  foi«t.  All  bis  agility,  and 
dexterity,  were  now  put  to  the  test — ^he  flies  from  tree  to  tree, 
§till  aiming  to  get  to  the  fort — but  is  pursued  by  an  Indian : — 
he  throws  himself  over  h  fence,  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  ft)rt,  and  the  Indian  takes  a  t^ee-r—Robert,  sheltered  by  the 
fence,  was  soon  prepared  fdr  him — and  while  he  put  his  face  by 
the  side  qf  the  tree,  to  look  folr  his  object,  McAf^  fired  his 
rifle  at  it,  and  fodged  tl\e  ball  in  his  mouth-r^in  this  he  finds  his 
death;  and  McAfee  escapes  to  the  fort. 

In  the  mean  time^  Jaij^es  McAfee,  was  in  a  situation  of  equal 
hazard,  and  perplexity  Five  , Indians  lying  in  ambush,  fired 
at,  hut  missed  him;  he  flies  to  a  tree,  for  safety — and  instantly 
received  a  $re  from  three  or  four  Indians  on  the  other  side — 
the  bullets  knock  the  dust  about  his  feet,  but  do  him  ng  injury; 
\ie  abandons  the  tree,  and  makes  good  his  retreat  to  the  fort. 
Oneirhite  man, and  two  Indiaps  were  killed.  Sudh  were  the 
incidents  of  Jndfan  warfare — and  such  the  fortunate  escape  of 
the  brothers. 

Other  events  occurred  in  rapid  succession — the  Indians  ap- 
pear in  all  directions  3  and  with  horrid  yells,  and  menacing 
gestures,  commence  a  fire  on  the  fort.  It  was- returned  with 
spirit — the  women  cast  the  bullets-r-the  men  discharged  them 
Ht  the  enemy.  This  action  lasted  about  two  hours;  the  Indians 
then  withdrew.  The  firing  had  been  heard,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood roused,  for  the  fight.  Major  Magary,^  with  some  of 
bis  men,  and  others  from  other  stations,  to  the  nuxuber  of  forty, 
appeared  on  the  ground,  soon  after  the  Indians  had  retreated — 
and  determmed  upon  pursuing  them.  This  was  accordingly 
done  with  promptitude  and  celerity — at  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
the  enemy  were  overtaken,  attacked,  a^d  defeated.  They 
fled-^were  pursued  for  several  miles — ajnd  comjJietely  routed. 
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Six.  or  seven  Inc^iuns  were  seen  dead;  and  others  wounded. 
One  Kentucldan  was  killed  in  the  action,  another  mortally 
wounded — who  died  after  a  few  days.  Before  the  Indians 
entirely  Avitlidrew  from  the  fort,  tbey  killed  all  the  cattle,  they 
saw,  without  making  any  use  of  them. 

From  this  time,  McAfee's  station,  was  never  more  attacked ;, 
although  it  remained  for  several  yearsj  an  exposed  frontier. 
Nor  should  the  remark  he  omitted,  that  for  the  residue  of 
the  year,  there  were  fewer  incidents  of  a  hostile  naturcj 
than  usual. 

Experience,  the  master  teacher-^had  taught  the  In^ans, 
that  in  despite  of  their  secret  mischief  and  open  violence,  the 
country  continued  to  populate — the  numbejr  pf  its  forts  in- 
creased; and  the  surveyors,  were  again  measuring  the  land; 
these  were  circumstances  of  alarming  portent :  the  latter 
especially  from  time,  almost  immemorial  had  been  the  >omen  of 
the  loss  of  country. 

The  last  expedition  into  their  territories,  liJjid  laid  ws^ste 
their  towns — destroyed  tlxeircorn — and  distressed  their  wrve% 
and  children;  while  their  prime  hunting  ground,  was  occupied 
by  white  men:  who  were  never  known  to  give  up,  w^at  they 
had  seized  upon.  In  vain,  were  they,  invaded  by  small  detacb- 
tnents,  who  could  not  take  their  forts — for  it  was  quite  certain, 
that  so  long  as  these  were  not  taken,  the  cotintry  would  be 
held,  and  cultivated. 

Hence  the  Indians  clearly  perceived  that  It  was  necessary 
to  yield  the  contest,  with  the  Kentuckians ;  or  by  one  united, 
-and  grand  ejQTort,  to  recover  the  country  from  them.  The 
residue  of  the  year  was  spent  by  some  Shawanee  chiefs,  in 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  general  concert,  and  joint  operation 
of  the  northern,  and  western  tribes.  •  Runners  were  sent  to  the 
different  towns  accordingly;  nor  was  the  aidof  tjieir  good  ally, 
George  III.  forgotten — unasked-^or  denied,  fh  the  mean  time 
Kentucky  was  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm,  by  small  scouts ;  with- 
out any  attempt,  above  predatory  warfare  :  They*,  having 
reserved  for  the  next  year,  the  execution,  of  tbeir  grand,  and 
exterminating  arrangements.    Of  sill  thi?  premeditated  ruin, 
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fte  people  of  Kentucky  were  for  a  time  profoundly  ignorant. 
|n  the  mean  time  many  new  settlers  arrive. 

The  increase  of  counties,  already  mentioned,  had  given  rise 
to  various  interests,  by  holding  out  a  number  of  new  offices 
both  civil,  and  military,  to  be  filled  in  this  year.  For  each 
county  was  entitled  to  a  similar  and  eq,ual  organization.  It  19 
believed,  that  John  Floyd,  was  appointed  county  lieutenant  of 
Jefferson;  Benjamin  Logan,  of  Lincoln;  and  John  Todd,  of 
Fayette;  with  the  ranked  colonel,  commandant.  The  lieu- 
tenant colonel's  commission,  was  conferred,  on  William  Pope, 
Stephen  Trigg,  and  Daniel  Boone,  of  their  respective  counties, 
in  the  prder  just  mentioned.  ^ 

The  court  of  each  county,  as  before,  was  composed,,  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens — who  appointed  its  own  clterk.  While 
the  sheriff,  coroner,  and  surveyor,Hofeach  county,  were  appoin- 
ted by  thq  governor:  who  also  ciommissioned  both  descriptions 
of  officers. 

These  courts,  had  only  a  qualified  civil,  and  criminal  juris, 
diction:  Nor  was  there  any  court  competent  to  try  in  capital 
cases,  nearer  than  the  seat  of  government — but  the  court  of 
tlie  county,  could,  at  their  quarter  sessions,"  tfy,  and  punifeh, 
misdemeanors,  by  fine,  and  itnprisonment.  ki  these  sessions^' 
they  had  cognizance  also,  of  all  matters  at  common  law,  or  in 
ehafnceryof  a  civil  nature;  over  twenty-five  shillings  value* 
The  rest  of  the  business  belonging  to  the  civil  administration,^ 
Wcfs  left  to  the  ordinary,'Or  monthly  sessions' of  the  court;  orta 
flie  magistrates  individually;  who  were  consenators  of  the 
peace — superintended  the  local  concerns  of  the  countj'^-^and- 
^ould  hold  speci^il  courts,  for  the  examination,  and  commitment, 
of  persons  charged  with  crimes  affecting  life,  or  limb:  or  bail 
them  for  further  trial-^— or  discharge  them  altogether — ^as  the- 
case  before  them^  seemed  to  require. 

Such,  however,  was  the  pressure  of  dianger,  the  simplicity  of 
manners,  the  integrity  ol*the  people,  aiid  the  state  of  property, 
tl\at there  was  but  little  use  for  criminal  law,  until  a  laterperiod. 

Coeval,  with  the  organization  of  the  three  counties;  and  as  a 
neces«?ary  appendage  to  the  military  department,  Col.  Clark* 
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who  had  i*e-asiccnd<ed  the  Ohio  to  the  falls,  re(:eived  the  coni!' 
mission  of  hrigadier  general — and  of  coilfse  the  command  iA 
Kentucky.  His  mode  of  defending  the  frontleh,  was  by  spies, 
and  scouting  parties — to  which  he  added  a  tow  galley;  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  plyirig  up  and  d6)kn  the  rivet,  as  a 
floating  battery.  Its  sphere  of  activity  wets  too  linitted-^as  it 
was  confined  between  the  falls,  and  the  mouth  of  Licking.  It 
is  believed,  nevertheless,  to  have  had  gr^at  effect  upon  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Indians;  as  they  never  dared  to  attack  it; 
and  but  seldpm,  if  ever,  crossed  the  riVcr,  between  the  points 
of  its  operationk  Indeed,  it  was  thought  to  Jiavc  possesse^d 
great  terror  for  them — and  to  have  stopped  a  formidable  invrt- 
sion,  when  once  near  its  uppei*  station.  All  this,  obtains  an 
easy  belief,  when  it  is  known  to  have  Carried  a  few  four  pouH- 
ders — that  it  could  be  moved  with  considerable  celferity — and 
that  its  force  was  perfectly  overwhelming,  to  ariy  flpet,  t^hich 
the  Indians  could  oppose  to  fts  attack. 

In  fine,  its  adaption  to  the  defence  of  a  water  bound  fron- 
tier, against  the  savages,  was  the  dfevelbphient  of  an  idea,  wor- 
thy of  the  military  genius  of  its  author.  Had  the  circumstani^efl 
of  the  country  permitted  the  construction  and  employment,  of 
one  such  ^machine  for  every  fifty  miles  of  the  Ohio,  the  country " 
might  have  rented  in  quiet,  and  safety,  from  north-wesleni 
invasion.  But  there  w^as  great  repugnance  in  the  militia,  to 
serving  on  board,  of  it — ^the  regulars  had  dwindled  to  nothingy 
and  the  row  galley,  was  laid  aside,  long  before  the  lend  of 
the  year. 

Still  to  pursue  the  shifting  scenes  6f  hdman  affairs,  and  to' 
^givc  to  history,  their  just  delineations^  and  maltiform  aspects; 
the  ciyil  page  is  novr,  for  a  minute  to  be  turned  to  the  pen,  for 
its  impressions*  The  surveyor  of  Lincoln  County,  Mr.  James 
Thompson,  opened  his  office  for  business ;  which  revived  the 
activity  of  that  section  of  country;  .and  many  tracts  of  land 
\vere  surveyed.  George  May,  who  had  been  the  surveyor  of 
the  county  of  /Kentucky,  was  appointed  to  the  like  office  in 
Jefferson  county.  And  Colonel  Marshall,  whose  regiment  had 
dissolved,  by  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service,  was  appointed 
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^f^eyoT  for  the  county  of  Fayette.  These  gentlemen  Were 
bolh  in  the  atlantlc  part  of  the  state,  and  did  not  ajrrive  ia 
Kentucky,  during  the  year.  Hence  there  was  no  surveying 
done,  in  either  of  their  counties.  This  gave  rise  to  complaintSi 
as  these,  contained  the  gre^itest  quantities  of  fine  land;  an^ 
there  was  much  an^^iety  to  locate  it;  whtch  could  not  be  eice*  . 
cut^d  without  the  surveyorsw  These  complaints  were  the  more 
freely  indulged,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year;  as  the  Indians 
Vere  but  seldom  heard  of;  an  abundant  crop,  gave  plenty ;  the 
season  gave  leisure;  and  idleness,  discontent^— above  all^the 
Complaints  appeared  just^  and  reasonable. 

Once  more  justice  requires,  that  particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  Colonel  Logan,  who  was  by  this  time,  next  to  General 
Clax^k,  the  most  omspicuous  man  in  Kentucky,  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  He  was  this  year  elected  to  the  general  assem- 
bly, and  attended  his  seat  in  that  body:  where  he  Was  much 
respected,  for  his  judicious  deportment,  the  ektent  of  his  local 
knowledge,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  details. 

In  the  interim  however,^  it  was  that  the  Indians  made  an  at*- 
tack  upon  Montgomery's  station,  consisting  of  five  or  six  fami- 
lies,  nearly  connected  with  Mrs.  Logan;  and  who  had  removed 
at  the  particular  solicitation  of  Colonel  Logans  In  this  attack^ 
the  father,  and  one  brother,  of  Mrs.  Logan,  were  killed;  and 
a  sister,  sister-in-law,  and  four  children,  taken  prisoners.  The 
scene  of  these  occurrences  was  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
Logan's  fort,  where  the  news  soon  arrived ;  and  where  the 
feolonel  then  was.*  The  shock  was  sudden^— the  distress  great: ' 
but  Logan's  first  object  was  to  retake  the  prisoners — ^hifi  second, 
if  possible  to  chastise  the  insolence,  and  barbarity  of  the  inva- 
ding foes.  He  therefore,  immediately  called  together  a  part 
of  his  garrison,  and  hastened  to  the  place  of  recent  action; 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  survivers  of  the  Montgomery 
family;  and  thence  commenced  a  rapid  pursuit  of  the  eneiny5 
who  were  returning  homeward.  They  were  however  over- 
taken—briskly attacked — and  presently  beaten — having  lost, 
in  4he  first  action,  three  of  their  number  killed,  and  another 
Wounded,  hy  Wailam  Montgcrniery.  The  two  )femal«  captiy etf > 
vot.  !♦  W 
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and  three  of  the  children,  were  rescued — ^the  othe^  child  WAfS 
murdered  by  the  savages,  rather  than  it  should  be  taken  from 
thetn*  A  similar  fate  Vould  have  undoubtedly  attended  th# 
other  prisoners,  had  they  not  precipitated  themselves  into  the 
thick  brush,  and  by  so  doing,  savied  their  lives,  while  their 
taptors  Were  too  closely  priessed  to  have  time  to  find,  and  nwr- 
der  them. 

From  this  narrative  of  the  most  prominent  facts,  during  a 
term  of  five  years,  it  may  be  perceived  that  a  life  of  toil  and 
Sanger,  was  the  lot  ofthe  early  settlers  in  Kentucky;  and  that 
Logan,  took  a  large  share  of  them  to  himself.  As  a  conse- 
i}uence  of  his  prompt,  zealous,  and  eminent  services,  he  -ax- 
quired  universal  confidence  with  his  fellow  adventurers;  and 
thereby  became  the  more  extensively  useful,  in  succeeding 
times ;  and  in  various  important  relations  to  his  friends,  and  to 
his  country:  which  will  receive  due  notice  in  their  prpper 
jplaces. 

The  autumn  had  introduced,  d  greater  accession  of  new  set- 
tlers, and  these  of  better  condition^  and  description^  generally, 
than  had  arrived  in  any  preceding  year. .  Until  this  period 
there  had  been  a  serious  deficiency  of  single  females.  Nor 
was  it  practicable  to  resort  to  the  stratagem  ofthe  Benjamites; 
hor  that  of  Rolnulus,  to  supply  the  wanted  numbers.  The 
abundant  emigration  ofthe  year,  silenced  all  complaint  on  that 
subjects  And  perhaps,  a  license  to  marry,  was  the  first  pro- 
cess issued  by  the  clerk,  of  either  cotjrt.  For  it  is^  a  pleasing 
reflection,  since  endeared  by  the  contrast^  that  there  was  not  a 
lawsuit  known  to  exist,  at  that  titne^  in  the  country.  Lincoln 
county,  holding  one  of  the  principal  avenues  into  the  settle- 
ments, and  teiving  always  possessed  a  superiority,  in  point  of 
population ;  now  became  conspicuous  for  new  improvements. 

It  is  no  reproach  to  the  first  settlers  in  the  country,  to  say, 
that  they  were  enured  to  danger,  to  labour,  and  to  rough 
living — they  were  chiefly  from  frontier  settlements,  or  such  as 
had  recentby  been  such,  in  Virginia,  or  the  neighbouring 
states-— and  had  served  an  apprenticefship,  to  their  condition  in 
Kejjtucky,  before  they  came  here.    Indeed,  it  is  of  such,  thsyt 


new  countries  are  made.  For  who  else,  has  that  sort  of  Spar* 
tan  virtue,  necessary  to. conquer  nature^in  her  most  obdurate 
forms?  But  Kentucky  was  destined  to  ameliorate  their  condi* 
timi.  And  this  history,  faithful  to  the  transitory  pictures  of 
real  life,  will  exhibit  the  contrast,,  of  what, /A^^  zrere,  and  what^ 
they  are^  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years. 

Then,  the  women  did.  the  offices  of  the  household — milked 
the  cows — cooked  the  mess — prepared  the  flax — spun,  wove, 
and  made,  the  garment,  of  lineny or  linsey;  the  men  hunted, 
and  brought  in  tlje  meat— they  plauted,  ploughed,  and  gathered 
in  the  corn— grinding  it  into  meal,  at  the  hand-mill,  or  pound- 
ing it  into  hommony,  in  the  mortar,  was  occasionally  the  work 
of  either ;  or  the  joint  labour  of  both.  The  men  exposed  them- 
selves  alone  to  danger;  they  fought  the  Indians;  they  cleared 
tlic  land;,  they  reared. the  hut,  or  buik  the  fort — in  which  the 
i^omen  were  placed  for  safety.  Much  use  was  made  of  the 
skins  of  deer,  for  dress — while  tte  buffaloe,  and  bear,  skins^ 
were  consigned  to  the  floor,  for  beds,  and  covering.  There 
miglit  incidentally,  be  a  few  articles,  brought  to  the  country  for 
sale?  in  a  private  way;  but  there  was.  no  store^  fa?  supply. 
Wooden  vessels,  either  turned  or  coopered^  were  in  common  use^ 
as  table  furniture.  A  tin  cup,  was  an  article  of  delicate  luxury : 
almost  as  rare^as  an  iron  fork.  Every  hunter  carried  his  knife ; 
it  was  no  less,,  the  implen^ent  of  a  warrior:  Noi  unfrequently^ 
the  rest  of  the  family  was  left  with  but  one,  or  two,  for  the 
use  of  all.  A  like  workmanship,,composed  the  ta^ble^  and  thp 
slopl-^a  slab,  hewed,  with,  the  axe,-:-and  sticks  of  a  similar 
manufacture,  set  ih,  for  legs,  supported  both.  When  the  bed, 
was  by  chance,  or  refinement,,  elevated  above  thev  floor,  An,d 
given  a  fixed  place,  it  was  often  laid,  oq  slabs,  placed  acro^ 
poles,  supported  on-  forks,  set  in  ttie  earthen  floor ;^  or  where 
the  floor  was  puncheons— the  bedstead,  was  heiwed  pieces, 
pinned  on  upright  posts,  or  let  into  them  by  auger  hole^. 
Other  utensils,  and  furniture,  were  of  a  corresponding  descrip- 
tion— applicable  to  thp  time.  These  facts  depict  the  condi- 
tion, and  circ^mstapces  of  tjie  <;ovntry  j  therefore  they  merij: 
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The  food  was  of  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritive  kind« 
The  richest  milk;  the  finest  butter;  and  best  meat,  that  ever 
delighted  man's  palate,  were  here  eaten,  with  a  relish,  which, 
health,  and  labour,  only  know*  Those,  were  shared  by  friendy 
and  stranger,  in  every  cabin,  wilh  profiise  hospitality. 

Hats,  were  made  of  the  native  for;  and  the  bufialoe  wool-, 
employed  in  the  composition  of  cloth:  as  was  aba,  the  bark  of 
the  wild  nettle. 

There  was  some  paper  money  in  the  country ;  which  had  not 
depreciated,  one  half — nor  even  a  fourth,  as  much  as  it  had,  at 
the  seat  of  government.  If  there  was  any  gold,  or  silver,  its 
ciroulation  was  suppressed ;  either  upon  the  hoarding  principle, 
or  because  there  were  no  objects  of  sufficient  inducement  to 
call  it  forth.  As  will  generally  be  the  case,  when  any  country 
labours  under  the  afflicting  circumstance  of  sustaining  a  depre- 
dated paper  currency.  The  price  of  a  beaver  hat,  wa^  five 
hundred  dollars. 

It  was  this  year,  that  ComwalKs,  was  captured  at  Yorfcj 
^e  report  of  which  was  received  in  Kentucky,  with  the  most 
beart-feh  pleasure,  ^or  no  part  of  the  United  States,  had 
Inore  cause  to  fear,  or  hate,  the  British,  than  the  people  of  this 
section  o{  the  state;  for  no  place  was  more  exposed  to  flieir 
Indian  allies:  ever  ready  to  be  put  in  motion  by  their  influencei^ 
and  supported  by  their  force.  None  were,  therefore  more 
really  gratified,  than  ;the  people  of  Kentucky^  at  the  brilliant 
success  of  General  Washiitoton.  Peace,  so  essential  to  the 
repose  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  was  generally  anticipated 
a§  the  consequence. 

Under  this  pleasing  fascination  the  winter  approached,  and 
passed  away,  withocffthe  annoyance  of  the  Indian  war-whoopi 
and  as  if  the  war  was  already  over. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  the  legislrture  called  in,  and  fbndeil  • 
fhe  paper  money-'-upon  general  estimates  of  depreciation ;  widi 
regard  to  the  personal  contracts,  of  individuals. 

A  scale  of  depreciation,  by  the  year,  was  established— com* 
mencing  at  one  and  a  half,  for  one,  January,  1777— and  ending, 
»t  one  thousand,  for  one^  December,  178U    The  statei  to  coio^ 
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pensate  her  officers  and  soldiers,  proposed  to  issue  a  new  species 
of  bill  of  credit-called,  certificates  of  depreciatioo— which 
would  pay  taxes;  or  buy  l^nd  warrants— the  rates  of  the  latter 
of  which,  were  fixed  at  specie  value;  but  so*reduced,  as  to  cost 
less  than  five  dollars  the  thousand  a<!:res-<in  good  naoney^  Or 
rather  it  should  be  said,  the  paper  price  of  the  warrant  was 
brought  to  the  test  of  the  scale  of  depreciation,  which  reduced 
the  real  value  to  less  than  fifty  cents  per  hundred  acres.  A 
certain  consequence  was,  to  inundate  the  country,  with  land 
warrants.  And  to  this  circumstance,  ipay  Kentucky  trace^ 
many  of  her  present  embarrassments.  For  thus  were  the  means 
furnished,  with  which  to  treble,  and  quadruple  claims  t|irougb« 
Q^t  the  country. 
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CHAl'.  VII. 

Incidents  of  the  war-^Estill^  and  Holder^  defeated — Battle  of 
the  lower  Blue  Licks — Kincheloe^s  station  taken — General  Clark's 
expedition — Other  occurrences — Progress  ^surveying  land^  ^c. 

[1 782.]  The  events  of  the  year  lr782are  next  to  be  narrated* 
However  pacific  the  last  winter  had  been,  and  much  as  the 
expectations  of  a  total  cessation  of  the  war  had  been  indulged; 
the  Indians  in  an  early  part  of  the  spring,  dissipated  the  illu* 
sion  by  new  acts  of  hostility.  "  A  party,  fired  on  Strode's  sta» 
tion,  and  killed  two*  men:  It  ipfimediately  retreated,  without 
loss,  or  pursuit.  Difierent  reports,  announced  that  the  country 
was  infested  by  several  of  such  predatory  bands ;  who  fired  on 
travellers,  and  hunters — killed  the  cattle,  and  stole  horses,  as 
they  met  with  opportunities.  Giving,  as  it  may  be  said,  ample 
earnest  of  the  approaching  campaign.  But,  all  their  move- 
ments appeared  desultory,  and  there  was  nothing  singular  in 
their  present  conduct — it  gave  rise  to  no  anticipation  of  the 
future ;  nor  prompted  any  cautionary  measures  for  safety. 

In  the  month  of  May,  a  partyof  about  twenty-five  Wyandots,. 
invested  Estill's  station,  on  the  south  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
killed  one  white  man,  took  a  negro,  prisoner;  and  after  de- 
stroying the  cattle,  retreated*.  Soon  after  the  Indians  disap- 
peared. Captain  Estill,  raised  a  conoypany  of  twenty-five  men — 
with  these  he  pursued  the  Indians;  and  on  Hinkston's  fork  of 
Lickibg,  two  miles  below  the  Little  Mountain,  came  within 
gunshot  of  them»  They  had  just  crossed  the  creek,  which  in 
that  part  is  small;  and  were  ascending  one  sidje,  as  EstilPs 
party,  descend^,d  the  other,  of  two  approaching  hills,  of  mode- 
rate elevation.  •  The  water  course  which  lay  between,^  had 
produced  an  opening  in  the  timber,  and  brush,  conducing  tO: 
mutual  discovery;  while  both  hills,  were  well  set  with  trees^ 
interspersed  with  saplings,  and  bushes.  Instantly  after  dis- 
covering the  Indians,  some  of  Captain  EftUFs  ipes,  fired  at 


*  Cfiem ;  at  fir&t  ihcy  seemed  alarmed — and  made  a  movement, 
like  flight:  but  their  chief,  although  wounded,  gave  them  or- 
ders to  stand,  and  fight — on  which,  they  promptly  prepared 
for  battle,  by  each  man  taking  a  tree,  and  lacing  his  enemy,  as 
nearly  in  a  Hn^  as  practicable.  In  this  position  they  returned 
the  fire,  and  entered  into  the  battle,  which  they  considered,  as 
inevitable;  with  all  the  fortitude,  and  animation  of  individual, 
and  concerted,  bravery ;  so  remarkable  in  this  particular  tribe. 

In  the  mean  time,  Capta4i>  Estill,  with  due  attention  to  what 
was  passing  on  the  opposite  side,  checked  the  progress  of  bis 
men,  at  about  sixty  yards  distance  from  the  foe,  and  gave 
orders,  to  extend  their  line  in  front  of  the  Indians,  to  cover 
themselves  by  means  of  the  trees — and  to  fire,  as  the  object 
should  be  seen — with  asuVe  aim.  This  order,  perfectly  adap* 
ted  to  the  occasion^  was  executed  with  alacrity;  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit,  and  the  desultory  mode  of  Indian 
fighting,  was  thought  to  require.  So  that  both  sides  were  pre- 
paring, and  ready,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  bloody  conflict 
which  ensued:  and  which  proved  to  be  singularly  obstinate^ 

The  numbers  were  equal ;  some  have  said,,  exactly  twenty- 
five  on  each  side — others  have  mentioned,  that  Captain  Estill, 
upon  seeing  the  Indians  form  for  battle,  despatched,  one,  or 
two,  of  his  men,  upon  the  back  trail,  to  hasten  forward  a  small 
reinforcement,  which  he  expected  was  following  him:  and  if 
60,  it  gave  the  Indians,  the  superiority  of  numbers,  without 
producing  the  desired  assistance — for  the  reinforcement  never 
arrived*^^ 

Now  we? e  the  hostile  lines  within  rifle  shot — and  the  action 
become  warm,  and  general,  to  their  extent.  Never  was  battle 
more  like  single  combat,  since  the  use  of  firearms ;  each  man, 
sought  his  man — and  fired  only,  when  he  saw  his  mark — 
wounds,  and  death,  were  inflicted  on  either  side — ^neither 
advancing,  nor  retreating.  The  firing  was  deliberate — with 
caution  they  looked,  but  look  they  would,  for  the  foe ;  although 
life  itself,  waft  often  the  forfeit.  And  thus,  both  sides  firmly 
stood — or  bravely  fell — for  more  than  one  hour:  upwards,  of 
one  fourth  of  the  combatants  had  fallen^  never  more  to  rise — 
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oneitber  side — and  several  oiherg^  were  wounded.  NeVer^ 
probably,  was  the  native  bravery,  or  collected  fortitude,  of 
men,  put  to  a  test  mote  severe.  In  the  clangour  of  an  ardent 
battle,  when  death  is  forgotten— it  is  nothing  for  the  brave  to 
die — whea  even  cowards,  die  like  brave  itaen — but  in  the  cfooli 
and  lingering  expectation  of  death,  none  but  the  man  of  true 
courage^  can  stand.  Siich^  were  those,  engaged  in  this  con« 
flict.  Never  was  manoeuvering  nu>re  necessary,  or  less  pra(!- 
ticable.  Captain  Estill,  had  hat  a  than  to  spare  from  his  line, 
and  deemed  uhsafe,  any  movement  in  front,  with  a  view  to 
force  the  enetny  from 'their  ground;  because  in  such  #  move* 
ment,  he  must  expose  his  men,  and  some  of  thetii  would  inevita* 
My  fall^  before  they  could  reach  the  adversary* .  This  would 
increase  the  relative  superiority  of  the  enethy — while  they 
would  receive  the  survivers,  with  the  tomahawk,  in  band ;  in 
the  use  of  which  they  w^re  practiced,  and  experts  He  clearly 
perceived)  that  no  advantage  was  to  be  obtained  over  the  In* 
dians^  while  the  action  wafl  continued  in  their  <)wn  mode^  of 
Warfare.  For  although  his  men  were  probably  the  beat  shooters^ 
the  Indians  were  undoubtedly  the  most  expert  Aiders— that 
victory  itself,  could  it  have  been  purchased  with  the  loss  of 
his  last  man,  would  afford  but  a  melancholy  consolation,  foir 
the  loss  of  friends,  and  comrades;  but  even  of  victory,  without^ 
tome  manoeuvre,  he  could  not  assume  himself.  .His  situation 
was  critical;  his  fete  seemed  suspended  upon  the  events  of  the 
minute;  the  most  prompt  expedient  was  demanded;  he  cast 
his  eyes  over  the  sce^ne ;  the  creek  was  before  him,  and  seemed 
to  oppose  a  charge  on  the  enemy — ^retreat,  he  could  not.  On 
Ae  one  hand,  he  observed  a  valley  running  from  the  creek^ 
toward  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  line ;  and  immediately  com- 
bining this  circumstance  with  <he  urgency  of  his  situation^ 
tendered  the  more  apparently  hazardous,  by  an  attempt  of  the 
jfodians  to  extend  their  line,  and  take  his,  in  flanjc ;  he  deter- 
mined  to  detach  six  of  his  men,  by  this  valley,  to  gain  the 
flank,  or  rear,  of  the  enemy;  while  himself^  with  the  residue^ 
mEuntained  his  position,  in  front/ 
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The  dctachmerrt  was  accordingly  made  under  the  command 
bf  Lieutenant  Miller;  to  whom,  the  route  was  shewn,  and  the 
order  given,  conformably  to  the  above  mentioned  determi- 
nation: unfortunately  however,  it  was  not  executed.  The 
lieutenant,  either  mistaking  his  way,  or  intentionally  betraying 
his  duty,  his  honour,  and  his  captain,  did  not  proceed  with  the 
requisite  despatch — and  the  Indians,  attentive  to  occurrences, 
finding  out  the  weakened  condition,  of  their  adversaries,  rushed 
upon  them,  and  c6mpelled  a  retreat;  after  Captain  Estill,  and 
eight  of  his  men  were  killed.  Four  others  were  badly  woun- 
ded; who  notwithstanding,  made  their  escape:  so  that  only 
nine,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savages;  who,  scalped,  and 
stripped'  them,  of  course. 

It  was  believetl  by  the  survivers  of  this  action,  that  one  half 
of  the  Indians  were  killed;  and  this  idea  was  corroborated,  by 
reports  from. their  towns. 

There  is  also  a  tradition,  that  Miller^  with  his  detadhment, 
crossed  the  creek — fell  in  witli  the  enemy — lost  one,  or  two, 
of  his  men — and  had  a  third,  or  fourth,  wounded,  before  he 
retreated. 

This  action  is  said  to  have  lasted  two  hours,  and  therft 
s^ms  to  be  nothing  waiited  in  its  circumstances,  but  numbers, 
with  the  pomp,  and  tactics  of  modern  war,  to  make  it  mciliora- 
ble.  Memorable,  it  will  be  to  those  friends  of  the  brave  de- 
fenders of  iheir  country,  whose  hearts  feceived  the  pang  given 
by  the  report  of  its  event — memorable,  it  will  be  to  the  few 
who  survived  it — whether,  by  absconding  with  the  lieutenant, 
in  a  moment  of  dismay,  they  forfeited  the  praise  which  they 
had  previously  merited — or  by  standing  with  their  captain 
until  big  fall,  they  yielded  to  superior  numbers,  a  victoryi, 
which  was  due  to  their  courage,  aqd  fidelity-^-and  which  a 
superior  force  alone,  could  have  extorted  from  them.  Memo- 
rable, it  will  also  be  in  the  simple  annals  of  Kentucky,  for  the 
equality  of  the  opposing  numbers— for  the  great  fortitude  with 
which  it  was  maintained — for  the  uncommon  proportion  of  the 
slain — for  the  error  of  the  lieutenant — and  for  the  death  of 
the  caRtain,    In  grateful  remembrance  of  the  personal  bravery^ 

VOL.  U  X 
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fend  good  conduct,  of  Captain  Estill^  a  county  Of  the  eommotiF^ 
wealth,  pei^etuates  his  name.  . 

'  In  reviewing  the  incidents  of  this  hattle,  the  conduct  of  the 
Indians,  cannot  fail  of  confftnanding  attentfen.  Their  deter- 
mined hravery ;  their  ohstinate  perseverartee ;"  the  promptitude, 
with  which  thej  seized  on  the  absence  of  the  detachment,  to 
•advance  on  their  enemy;  and  thus,  by  a  step  not  less  bolii. 
than  judicious,  to  ensure  to  themselves  a  victory,  of  immoral 
Renown:  conduct  alike  bespeaking  the  possession  of  skill  iii 
war,  ^nd  a  training  to'  command,  which  could  but  render  them 
ibrmidable,  and  even  victorious. 

As  the  consequences  of  men's  actions,  must  always  form  an 
item  in  the  estimate/)f  their  moral  character;  and  as  tfte.failurc 
of  the  detachment  under  MiHer,  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
rause  of  defeat;  it  will  renaain  an  eternal  reproach  to  him,  the 
more  to  be  deplored,  as  had  he  rejoined  his  captaiaiyor  thrown 
hTsmen  on  the  rear  of  the  eneniy,  it  is  believed^  the  result  of 
the  taction,  would  have  been  different.  And  what  does  not 
victory  contain,  when  ever  it  is  so  disputed? 

After  the  lapse  of  some  tinrje,  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Ken- 
tuckians,  were  buried  on  the  ground.  The  enemy,  had  imme- 
diately removed  their  own  dead ;  an4  so  disposed  of  them,  tliat 
neither  their  remains,  nor  their  graves,  were  to  be  seen. 

The  result  of  this  action,  had  the  most  serious  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  generally.  • 

The  Shawanees,  Delawares,  and  Wyandots^  in  pftrtieulai^, 
trere  the  more  terrifying  to  the  exposed  statioiis;  as  their 
depredations  were  frequent: .  It  was  thought,  that  they  fought 
with  more  than  u»ual  obstinacy;  and  were  even  likely  to  derive 
an  increased  audacity,  from  repeated  success.  A  party  of 
twenty,  dr-more,  without  a  forlkial  attack^  shewed  itself  at 
Hoy's  station,  and  took  several  persons  belonging  to  it;  with 
these  they  madle  off;  an^  were  soon  afterwai*ds  pursued,  by- 
Captain  Holder,  and  seventeen  men,  for  twenty  miles,  or  more. 
The  ensuing  day,  the  Indians  were  overtaken,  near  the  upper 
Blue  Licks;  a  battle  ensued — ^Init  the  captain  thinking  his  force 
too  unequal,  retreated,  with  the  loss  of  four  men,  k^led,  or 
"womided.    The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Indians,  was.not  known*' 
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TWs  ai!kir,  could  but  deepen  existing  impressions  of  danger, 
-und  Cjist  a  gloqm  over  the  face  of  the  country:  which  seemed 
to  be  infested,  by  these  hostile,  and  itinerant  bands,  of  despe* 
rate  warriors. 

In  a  field  adjoining  Lexington,  a  man  was  shot  by  an  Indian^ 
who  ran  up  to  him — and  was  himself  shot,  J  n  the  act  of  scalping 
the  deadv  Anoflier  white  man  was  killed,  and  scalped,  on  the 
road  to  McConnell's  station ;  but  a  mile,  or  two,  from  Lexington. 
%  ^hese,  and  similar  occurrences,  in  different  quarters,  wera 
but  preludes,  to  other  events,  of  still  more  importance*  Some 
^  ren.egado,  whi4.e  men,  who'  for  their  crimes,  oc  from  motives  of 
ticentiousness,.  had  fled  from  their  own  nation,  and  taken  up 
with  the  Indians,  incessantly  instigated  them  to  war^  and  to 
plunder.  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  were  Girty,  and 
McKee.  They  had,  by  adopting  the  savage  manner^  of  their 
new  associates,  acquired  considerable  influence  among  them; 
assisted  in  their  councils;,  accompanied 'them  to  war;  were 
made  captains;  and  aided  much  in  uiiiting  the  difTeirent  tribes, 
irr  their  attempts  upon  Kentucky.. » 

The  time  now  approached,  when,  in  consequence  of  former 
arrangements,  the  several  Indian  nations,  surrounding  the 
country,  were4o  iqaeet  at  Old  Chillicothe — and  thence  to  pro* 
ceed  on  the  great  expedition,  which  was  to  exterminate  the 
Long  Knife  from  Kentucky;  and  to  give. the  country,  once^ 
more,  to  the  red  men,  its  rightful  owners.. 

Even  the  scoUts,  and  patroles,.  were  withdrawn,  to  the  rea* 
dezvous,  at  Chillicothe-^— and  the  popular  perturbation,  was 
succeeded  by  a  calm.  The  suspense  was  but  short,  in  ita 
continuance.  At  Chillicothe,  the  assemblage  of  Indians  was 
reinforced  by  a  detachment  from  Detroit,  as  the  quota  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty.  When  the  whole  grand  army,  consisting 
of  parties  from  the  Cherokees,  Wyandots,  Tawas,  Pottowato- 
mee%  Delawares,  and  several  other  nations,  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi,  or  the  lakes,  including  the  Canadians,  and  the 
.Shawanees,  who  were  considered  the  principals,  were  con- 
vened, they  amounted  to  about  ftve  hundjed  men— painted^  and 
trimmed;  for  war,. 
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The  more  effectually'to  unite  them  in  the  propSsed  enters 
|)rise,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  scenes  ojf  conquest  and 
plunder,  which  had  hecn  held  up  to  their  view — Girty  made 
them  a  speech:  in  which  he  represented  Kentuckj^,  as  the  land 
of  cane,  and  of  clover,  that  ever}  year  spontaneously  sprang 
uip,  and  incessantly  grew,  without  labour,  or  care,  to  feed  the 
buffaloe,  the  elk,  and  deer;  where  these,  the  beaver,  the  bear, 
and  rackoon,  were  always  fat;  and  where  all  the  Indians, 
from  all  the  tribes,  had  a  right,  from  time  immemorial,  to  hiinf, 
and  kill,  as  many  of  these  animals,  as  they  winted,.  witliaat 
being  molested  by  white  men,  and  of  .bringing  away  their  skins, 
T^ith  which  to  buy  breech-cloths,  and  blankets,  to  put  on  theh* 
backs;  and  rum,  to  send  down  their  throats  to  drive  away  the.  ! 

cold,  and  make'their  hearts  glad,  after  the  fatigues,  of  hunting, 
or  of  war. 

That  now,theLoNG  Knife — once  the  children  of  their  great 
fether  over  the  big  water,  who  had  rebelled  against  him,  and 
held  him  at  defiance — had  intruded  themselves  into  these  hun- 
ting grounds— were  overrunning  the  country,  and  calling  it  i 
their  own.  That  they  were  breaking  the  cane,  treading  down 
the  clover — ^killing  the  buffaloe,  the  deer,  the  bear,  and  thd 
beaver^  or  driving  them  away  from  the  land.  That  these  ne\sr  | 
eomers,  were  building  houses,  and  making  roads,  where  the 
Indian  war  path^  used  to  be-^that  they  were  ploughing  the 
ground,  and  planting  fruit  trees,  where  very  lately  the  cane 
•tood,  and  the  clover  blossomed — that  they  were  again  mea- 
suring the  land — and  that  unless  they  were  driven  away,  or 
exterminated,  the  red  men^  might  bid  adieu  to  the  country — 
to  the  delicious  meat,  With  which  it  once  abounded — and  the 
*in5,  and  furs,  that  purchased  their  clothing,  and  their  rum  5 
or  fed  their  women,  and  children. 

That  the  present,  was  the  time,  to  do^the  great  work;  when 
the  red  brothers  had  assembled  from  the  four  winds  of  the 
sky,  and  were  joined  by  theii*  white  br6thers,  of  the  lake — and 
before  the  Long  KNiFEjiad  made  themselves  too  strong,*as  they 
soon  would  be,  unless  driven  off*,  or  killed.  Besides,  count 
your  numbers — ^you  are  strong;    look  at  pne-another^r4hc 
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warrior  sees  himself,  in  each  other's  c^es;  yaur  guns  are  goodj 
your  flints  sharp;  your  tomahawks  keen;  and  your  mocasona 
new.  This  is  the- time — ^even  the  Great  Spirit,  that  gave  you 
the  country,  and  filled  it  with  game  for  your  use,  has  also  given 
you  health,  and  strength, for theenterprise — be  not  wanting  to 
yourselves,  and  he  will  ensure  you  success.  Mdreover,  every 
warrior,  may  take  as  many  scalps,  and  prisoners, as  he  pleases; 
and  as* much  plunder,  as  his  cabin  can  hold — that,  after  killing 
all  the  men,  the  women,  will  be  glad  to  become  your  wives, 
«u)d  raise  up  young  warriors,  for  fiu*,  to  present  with  the  bow. 

What  other  motives  than  these  could  be  presented  to  the 
noiinds  of  m6n,  wliose  occupation  was  hunting,  and  war?  There 
was  one  other — nor  was  that  forgotten,  or  unmoved. 

The  Long  Knife  bad  invaded  their  towqs,  two  years  before, 
killed  their  men,  burned  their  cabins,  destroyed  thf  ir  corn,  and 
driven  their  womefe,%nd  children  into* the  wopds — where  they 
had  nearly  perished  with  cold  and  hunger,  before  they  could 
build  other  cabins,  or  supply  them  with  meat.  And  now,  they 
might  satiate  the  spirit  of  revenge,  with  the  blood  of  the  white 
men,  ever  sweet  Jo  the  palate  of  the  warrior.  For  now,  these 
white  men,  forever  the  enemies  of  red  nien,  were  busied  about 
their  own  afiairs,  and  might  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  destroyed 
without  danger,  to  themselves. 

This  speech  was  heard,  with  the  utmost  complacence ;  while 
the  deep  toned  war-whoop,  or  the  desultory  shriek,  gave 
evidence  of  approbgition,  and  of  the  fell  purpose,  of   those 

barbarians. 

* 

The  chiefs  led  the  van,  of  their  hostile  bands — ^which  fol- 
lowed in  long  procession — for  the  desolating  war. 

Of  this  formidable  armament,  the  people  of  Kentucky,  j^d 
no  certain  intelligence  at  the  time.  The  country  was  soon 
alarmed  by  advanced  parties,  so  disposed  as  rather  to  divert 
the  attention  from,  than  direct  it  to,  the  object  of  designed 
attack.  While  the  inhabitants,  even  flattered  themselves,  tfeat 
nothing  more  terrible,  was  yet  to  come.  So  prone  are  husband- 
men, who  cultivate  the  soil,  to  indulge  their  hope  of  safety — * 
and  their  iove  of  p^ace,  even  in  war. 
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Hasty  was  the  n^areh'^of  thp  Indians— nor  was  there  anj 
'^out,or  spy,  on  their  route*  to  collect,  andtbriilg  an  accoiHit  of 
their  approach.  So  remarkably  alike  appears  the  conduct  of 
both  sides,  that  each  suffers, .' surprise,  after  surprise,  without 
changing  its  habits  of  policy.  Perhaps,  their  conditions  equally 
forbid  an  attempt,  which  wovld  be  rendi^ed  on^  either  side 
ineffectual,  for  want  of  memis.  « 

Two  years  before,  a  similar  army^  had  surprised,  sLnA  taken 
Ruddle^s  stationr-i-ftjartin's,  shared  the  like  fate'--rand  that  of^ 
Grant,  had  been  abandonedi^  Bryant's  station,  was  thence,  the 
frontier,  on  that  quarter  approaching  nearest  .to  the  enemy. 
It  consisted  of  about  thirty,  or  forty,  cabins  \  and  from  forty  i^ 
fifty  men.  It  had  a  bastion  at  eithe^  end,  con>ppsed  of  strong 
logs,  built  in  the'  bl^ck  house  ibrm,  with  necessary  loop  holes. 
The  cabins  were  rangisd  in  two,  or  three  rows  parallel  to  eack 
other;  and  connected  by  strong  palisades^  wheEe  they  did  not 
otherwise  join.  It  had  no  supply  of  water  within,  but  a  very 
^ne  spring  ran  from  the  foot  of  the  point,  on'  which  it  stood^ 
near  to  the  bank  of  Elkhorn ;  at  that  plape,  but  a  small  creek. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  August,  some  few  of  the  men,  being  abr 
sent,  and'  others  in  the  adjacent  corn  fields  but  the  greater  . 
part  of  them,* about  the  statiotl ;  the  Indians  suddenly  appeared 
before  tlfe  place ;  and  without  any  summons,  commenced  an 
attack,  with,  small  arms.  Fortunately,  they  had  no  cannon; 
and  it  was  recollected,  that  no  station  had  been  taken  withoutv 
Their  numbers  were  not  known,  as  they  *were  dispersed  among 
the  growing  com,  or  concealed  by  thef  fences,  and  the  weeds» 

The  fort  gate^  were  immediately  manned,  and  kept,  ftyr  the 
reception  of  those  who  were  out,  and  should  desire  tp  ente^c 
others  of  the  garrison  ran  to  the  bastions,  and  loop  holes,  from 
which  they  fired,  and  kept  off  the  assailants.  Some  of  the  men  • 
belonging  to  the  fort,  entered  from  without — others,  ^ipking 
the  attempt  too  hazardous ;  or  else,  that  it  was  proper  to  alarm 
thiftp  neighbours,  repaired  to  Lexington,  and  other  places,  with 
the  news;  and  a  call  for  help.  To  render  this,  the  utmost 
alacrity  was  every  where  shewn.  Some  volunteeis  froip  Lexf 
^ington,  with  great  speed,  eind  gallantry,  threw  th^selves  ipto 


^e  place  that  evening^—tke  next  d^y,  it  was  reinforcied,  bj 
detacbiheiits  from  Boone'jg,  and  Strode's,  stations — ^ten,  or 
-  twelve  miles  distant.  These  parlies  rode  throagh  a  lane^ 
w^ich  led  to  the  place  besieged,  and  were  fired  on,  by  the 
Indians,  lyingtehind  the  fences,  without  injury. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  besieged  had  defended  themselves 
with  all  the  vigilance  and  intrepidity,  demsp^Aei  by  the  impor* 
tanceofthe  crisis,  and  the  ferocious  nstturie  of  the  enemy. 
The  ^Johnsons,  and  Craigs,  were  in  the  nuniber  of  the  most 
reputable  of  th«  inhabitants-^while  Jacob  Stucker,  Jerry 
Craig,  the  Herndons,  and  Mitchells,  were  distinguished  among 
Its  best  soldiers;  while  each  acted  welF  his  part. 

The  Indians^  had  made  their  carops^  on  both  sides  of  the 
creek,  then  in  wood,  above  the  station,  and  so  near  the  springs 
as  to  rendet  it  useless  to  the  garrison,  without  incurring  the 
most  imminent  danger  in  attempting  to  get  the* water,  by  day; 
or  even,  by  night:  notwithstanding  whieh,  it  was  however, 
obtained.  ^The  place  was  closely  invested  for  the  two  suc- 
CQeding  days — during  which  time,  the  Indians  kept  up,  almost 
ajGonst^nt  firef  on  the  ono  side,  or  the  other,  from  fences,  trees, 
or  sturaps-**^whereby,  they  killed  four  men,  and  wounded  three 
-  c^ers.  They  made  several  attempts  to  fire  the  cabins;  and 
for  that  purpose,  shot  lighted  arrows*  on  the  roofs — and  even 
approached  the  walls  with  torches — ^but  from  these  they  were 
repulsed — nor  had  their  ignited  arrows  the  desired  effect. 
Owing  no  doubt,  to  tb^ir  imperfect  skill  in  fire-works.  Other- 
wise nothing  could  have  been  more  easy,  than  to  have  fired 
the  place ;  as  the  height  of  tHeir  cabin  walls  did  not  exceed 
twelve  fefet,  and  their  roofs  of  boards,  were  fastened  on,  with 
cross  poles,  which  afforded  lodgments  for  combustible  matter, 
within  hand's  throw,  of  various  parts,cto  which  they  could  ap 
proach  without  being  seen,  or  exposed  to  danger^  They  killed  ' 
a  great  number  of  caf^vsome  of  which  they  eat — and  after 
killing  some,* they  took  away,  other  horses.  But  having  exposed 
themselves  considerably,  in  their  various  attempnts — some  of 
which  were  hold;  and  after  sufferings  as  it  was  believed,  the 
loss  of  about,  thirty  warriors  kiUed,  and  many  «tb«rs  wouadedi 
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they  raised  the  siege,  thfe  morning  of  the  fourth  day.  Thft 
(Dxperiment  had  provefd,  that  they  were  not  likely  to  tak,e  the 
place,  in  any  short  time;  while  they  could *bu^apprehend,  that 
if  they  continued  before  it,  the  country  Mtould  bej-aided  in  arms^ 
and  brought  upon  their  backs;  they,  therefore,*after Remaining 
ihe  third  oight,  in  tlieir  camp,  about  sunrise,  the  next  mor- 
nings left  their  fires  burning,  some  bits  of  meat  on  their  roast^ 
ing  sticks — and  deliberately  took  the  road,  made  by  buffaloes, 
iand  hunters,  to  the  lower  piue  Liocs;  by  the  way  of  Ruddle's 
«tation-^which  two  years  before,  as  was  mentioned,  they  had 
redu(:ed — for  thepurpose,  as  it  was  surmised,  of  alleviating  their 
present  mortification;  by  viewing,  in  ruins,  the  scene  of  their 
former  triumph;  For  it  was  neither  the  shortest,. plainest^  nor 
smoothest  way  to  the  licks. 

.  Thdt  they  could  not  expect^  and  did  not  desire  to  conceal 
their  route^.will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  John  Todd,  who  resided  in  Lex- 
ington, despatched  intelligence  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Triggj 
living  at  Harrodsburgh,  of  the  attack  on  Bryant's  station; 
leaving  it  to  the  latter,  to  give  the  intelligence  to  his  superior, 
Qolonel  Benjamin  Logan.  Neither  Colonel  Trigg,  nor  Colonel 
Boone,  who  had  also  been  called  on,  lost  any  iim^  in  collecting 
the  men  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods— but  with  singular 
promptitude,  on  the  1 8th  of  the  month ;  bilt  after  the  Indians  had 
left  the  ground,  repaired  to  Bryant's  station  under  the.  com- 
mand of  Todd,  as  the  superior  officer,  from  Lexington;  where 
they  had  rendezvoused  their  ii^en^  under  their  appropriate 
officers.  The  majors  were  McGary,  and  Harland,  from  neai* 
Harrodsburgh;  and  Levi  Todd,  of  Lexington.  .  u 

The  enemy  having  retreated,  a  council  was  held,  in  whioh  it 
was  promptly  decided  to  pursue  the  Indians,  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Logan,  who  was  known  to  be  collec- 
ting a  strong  party — and  to  be  expected  on  the  ground  in  a  few 
days — ^but  when  arrived,  would,  as  the  superior  officer,  hjave 
the  command.  A  circumstance,  which  it  was  suspected,  both 
Todd,  and  Trigg,  desired  to  avoid — thinking  themselves  equal 
to  the  command,  and  sanguine  of  success — as  they  were  emui- 
lous  of  praise;  and  possessed  an  idea,  of  mental  superioritjg. 
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Jn  consequence  of  the  determination  of  the  council,  tl^  march 
was  immediately  ordered,  and  forthwith  commenced,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Todd,  and  next  to  Mm,  Colonel  Trigg^ 
on  the  route  of  the  enemy:  whose  numbers,  as  yet,  though  con- 
siderable, were  not  known.  They  had  not  proceeded  very  far, 
before  Boone,  and  some  others,  e3tperienced  in  the  manners  of 
.'the  Indians,  discovered" signs  of  ostentation,  and  of  tardiness^ 
on  their  trail;  indicative  of  their  willingness  to  be  pursued; 
and  calculated  to  point  out  then-  route ;  while  apparent  caution 
had  been  taken  to  conceal  their  numbers.  The  one  whs  effected 
by  chapping  the  trees  on  the  way— the  other,  by  treading  in 
single  file,  a  narrow  tract ;  contracting  their  camp,  and 
using  but  few  fires^  where  they  stopped  to  eat.  No  Indian  was 
seen,  although  it  was  apparent  they  were  at  no  great  distance 
in  advance,  until  the  pursuers  reached  the  southern  bank  of 
Licking,  at  the.  licks.  The  van  of  the  party,  then  discovered  a 
few  of  them  on  the  opposite  ^ide  of  the  river,  traversing  the  hill 
side ;  and  who,  apparently  without  alarm,  andleisurely,  retired 
oyer  the  hill  from  their  sight.  A  halt,  was  called,  thq  principal 
officers  being  assembled — the  information  then  given — and 
the  questions  asked:  " Whatshall  be  done ?  Whether,  is  it  best, 
immediately  to  cross  the  river,  and  continue  the  march,  or 
stand  here,  until  the  country  round  about  can  be  reconnoitred 
by  proper  parties,  and  measures  ultimately  taken  according  to 
circumstances — either  to  attack,  if  the  enemy  were  near,  or 
wait  the  arrival  o/ Colonel  Logan?" 

'  Neither  of  the  superior  officers  were  much  skiljed  in  the 
manner,  or  custom,  of  Indian  warfare^ — they  were  however 
willing  to  be  informed ;  and  ha^  actually  called  upon  Colonel 
Boone,  for  his  opinion,  of  the  case,  and  how  they  should  act. 
Xhis  he  was  detailing  with  his  usual  candour  and  pircumspec- 
tion;  by  adverting  to  his  own  observations,  on  the  different 
appearances  on  the  road;  and  the  fact,  of  the  Indians  shewing 
themselves  on  the  next  hill.  As  to  the  number  of  the  enemy, 
hi§  conjectures,  varied,  from, three,  to  five  hundred;,  owing  to 
the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  s^^n  they  had  made  on  the  road. 
From  the.  careless  manner  in  which  the  Indians  wJio  had  been 
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seen,  conducted  themselves,  he  was  of  the  opinion,  that  ih<* 
main  body  was  near,  and  prepared  for  action.  He  was  par- 
ticularly w^ll  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  ground 
about  the  licks;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  river  winds  into 
an  irregular  ellipsis,  embr^acing  the  great  buffaloe  road  and 
lidge,  from  the  licks^  towards  Limestone^  as  its  longest  line  of 
bisection;  and  which  is  terminated,  by  two  ravines  heading 
near  together,  a  mile  from  the  lick^ ;  and  extending  in  opposite 
directions  to  the  river.  He  had  suggested  the  probability,  of 
the  Indiatis  having  here  formed  an  ambuscade,  the  advantages 
to  them,  and  the  disadvantages^  to  the  party  of  Colonels  Todd, 
fetnd  Trigg,  should  this  conjecture  ^be  realized,  and  the  march 
continued.  He  proposed  that  the  party  should  (divide ;  the  one 
half  noarch  ujp  Licking  on  the  sputh  si<Je,  to  the  mouth  of  a 
small  creek,  now  called  Elk  creek^  and  there  crossing  over, 
proceed  on  the  ridge  to,. the  outside  of  the  ravines^ — while  thp 
other  half  should  advance  to  the  high  ground  on  the  north  of 
the  licks,  and  place  itself  in  a  situation  to  coroperate  on  the 
enemy,  in  case  of  attack.  He  shewed  thai  the  whole  advantage 
of  position  might  be  thus  turned  against  the  enemy.  And  he 
insisted,  as  the  very  least  that  should  be  done^  if  his  superiors 
were  determined  not  to  wait  for  Colonel  Logan,  was  to  have 
the  country  explored,  round  about,  before  they  marched  the 
main  body,  over  the  river:  for  they  were  yet  ignorant  whether 
the  Indians,  had  cfossed,  or  not — and  in  either^  ev^nt,  if  they 
were  near,  they  meant  to  take  advantage  of  th6  measure; 
which  their  superiority  of  number,  would  render  decisive. 
Already  had  Booi^e,  nearly  gained  the  entire  approbation  of 
his  superiors,  and  of  those  wht)  heard  his  counsel^ — for  in  fact, 
they  only  hesitated  between  his  propositions — when  Ms^or 
McGary,  ardent^  and  impatient  of  delays  rushed  his  horse  for- 
ward to  the  water's  edge^  and  raising  the  war  whoop,  next 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  ''Those  who  are  not  cowards  fol- 
low it^e — I  will  shew  them  where  4he  Indians  are" — spurred 
his  horse  into  i^e  river.  One  followed,  and  then  another  in 
quick  succession ;  until  a  motion  and  agitation  was  communica- 
ted to  the  ithole— the  council  was  br okes  up — the  officers  who 
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might  have  been  otherwise  inclined,  were  forced  along  in  the 
crowd,  and  tumult — nothing  had  been  concerted — no  distinct 
orders  were  given;  or  if  given,  not  observed— they  crossed  the 
river,  and  pursued  the  road,  as  the  general  guide,  kept  by 
McGary,  in  front.     On  either  side  of,  which,  parties  flanked 
off,  as  the  unevenness,  and  irregularity  of  the  ground  would 
permit:  all  moving  forward,  with  the  utmost  disorder,  and 
precipitation  over  a  surface  covered  w^ith  rocks,  laid  hare  by 
the  trampling  of  the  buffaloe,  and  the  washing  of  the  rains,  for 
ages  past*     When  the  van,  approached  the  ridge  next  within 
the  ravines,  which  have  been  mentioned;  to  the  left,  an  Indian, 
or  two,  were  observed  on  it,  at  a  distance ;  these  appeared  to 
Fetreat  along  the  ridge,  which  led  to  the  point  between  the 
ravine,  and  river.     One  moment  of  cool  reflection,  might  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  decoy;  and  the  next,  would  have  shewn 
the  propriety  of  caution.     It  appears  however,  that  the  deter- 
mination to  find  the  enemy,  so  engrossed  th^  party,  that  pru- 
dence, was,  like  fear,  complietely  excluded,  and  baniished.  The 
party  therefore^  pressed  on,  toward  the  end  of  the  ridge  where 
it  was  covered  by  a  forest  of  oat  trees  of  middling  size,  and  the 
ravines  with  small  saplings  or  brush  wood;  while  the  whole 
extent  of  the  ellipsis  had  been  stripped  of  all  herbage,  by  the 
herds  of  buffaloe,  which  were  in  the  habit  of  reporting  to  the 
licks.     Some  scattering  trees,  here  and  there  appeared,  on  a 
pavement  of  rock,  as  rude  as  it  was  singular,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  field;   Both  Todd,  and  Trigg,  had  deviated 
from  the  main  road ;  and  probably  with  a  view  of  taking  their 
position  on  the  right  of  the  troops^  were  far  from  the  front, 
which  moved  rapidly,  and  rather  obliquely,  headed  by  McGary, 
Harland,  and  McBride';  and  followed  by  the  rest,  without  regu- 
lar order;  the  whole,  with  a  few  exceptions,  being  armed  with 
rifles,  and  mounted  on  horses,  formed  a  broken  line  corres- 
ponding with  the  ridge,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  ravines; 
which  were  filled  with  Indians. 

No  sooner  had  McGary,  entered  the  forest,  than  he  dis- 
covered the  enemy  waiting  for  him — here  the  action  imme- 
diately began,  and  soon  became  T^armj  and  bloody — on  either 
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side  the  rifle^wras  pointed — an  either  side,  the  warrior  fell.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  ravines  extending  the  whole  lenp-th  of 
the  line  of  Kentucltians^  had  concealed  the  savages,  who  fired, 
and  rushed  upon  their  foes,  not  half  t;  elr  equal,  in  point  of 
numbers.  Todd,  and  X^i&g?  who  were  on  the  right,  when  the 
line  fronted  the  ravines ;  were  thrown  into  the  rear,  when  itS' 
flank  was  changed;  and  it  naoved  to  the  lett;  where  the  battle 
began:  Already  had  these  fallen — already  were  the  Indians 
turning  the  right,  or  rear,  of  this  line-^-already  had  twenty,  or 
more,  of  those  brave  men  who  first  engaged,  breathed  their 
last— already  was  the  line  every  where  assailed; — wHen  a  re^ 
treat  commenced,  under  the  uplifted  tomahawk.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  battle,  many  of  the  men  dismounted,  while 
others  did  not:  in  the  retreat,  some  recovered  their  horses — 
others  fled  on  foot—over  the  rocky  field,  already^  described; 
which  was  environed  by  high  and;  rugged  cliffs,  on  either  hand, 
until  it  declined  into  a  flat,  as  it  approached  the  salt  spring. 
The  ford  was  narrow,  and  the  water,  though  shallow  on  it,  was 
deep,  both  above,  and  below.  Some  of  the  fugitives  were 
overtaken  on  the  way  to  the  river,  and  fell  beneath  the  stroke 
of  the  Indian  spear,  or  hatchet—rbut  at  the  water,  was  a  greater 
havoc — some  were  slain  in  the  water;  some  on  either  shore. 
Here,  it  was,  that  a  singular  phenomenon,  was  exhibited — a 
man  by  the  name  of  Netherland,well  mounted,  and  among  the 
foremost  in  the  flight,  having  crossed  Licking,  and  gained  the 
farthest  bank,  thinking  himself  out  of  danger;  checks  his  horse, 
takes  a  back  view,  sees  the  savages  preparing  to  rush  into  the 
water,  and  there,  to  extinguish  the  remains  of  many  lives, 
almost  exhausted  by  wounds,  arid  the  fatigue  of  flight,— cries 
out,  with  a  shrill,  and  commanding  voice,  to  those  who  had 
made  the  shore  next  to  him — ''Halt:  fire  on  the  Indians,  and 
protect  the  men  in  the  river."  The  call  had  the  desired  effect, 
on  ten,  or  a  dozen— -who  immediately  halt,  fire  <hi  the  enemy, 
and  check  their  pursuit — probabl) ,  by  so  doing,  as  many  lives 
were  saved.  This  resistance  however,  proves  but  momentary : 
the  Indians  gather  rapidly  pn  the  shore-r-numbers  of  them  are 

seen  crossing  the  river-^nd  personal  safety,  suggests  a  igpcedy 
flight. 
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The  fugitives  were  pursued  for  miles:  nor  did  they  find  a 
place  of  safety,  short  of  Bryant's  station ;  thirty-six  miles  from 
the  scene  of  action.  Here,  many  of  those  on  horseback,  ar- 
rived within  six,  and  others  on  foot,  within  eight,  hours,  after 
the  battle. 

At  Bryant's,  the  survivers  of  this  tragedy,  recount  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  comrades;  and  their  own  disasters.  Here  thej 
tell  that  Captain  Robert  Patterson,  exhausted  in  the  retreat, 
and  ready  to  yield  himself  to  the  scalping  knife  of  the  savage, 
just  in  his  rear,  is  accosted  by  Reynolds,  a  soldier  on  horseback, 
who  dismounts — assists  Patterson,  into  his  seat;  and  ensures 
his  escape — while  himself,  now  closely  pressed,  falls  into  the 
hands  of  three  or  four  of  the  enemy — he  seems  alert,  and 
they  have  not  time  to  kill  him — but  they  take  his  arms,  and 
leave  him  in  the  custody  of  an  Indian,  who  by  this  time  had 
arrived,  but  seeming  less  expert  than  the  captors,  who  continue 
the  pursuit — «ure  of  the  pleasure  of  torturing  one  white  man, 
when  they  should  have  more  leisure.  But  tlie  Indian,  with 
the  prisoner,  continuing  to  move  him,  his  mocason  came  loose; 
and  while  he  stooped  down  to  tie  it,  Reynolds  snatches  his  gun 
from  him— knocks  him  down  with  its  but — and  makes  his  own 
escape. 

For  this  singular  instance  of  real  magnanimity,  and  essential 
service,  Patterson,  who  had  no  prior  claims  on  Reynolds,  after- 
wards made  him  a  present  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land. 

Never  had  Kentucky  experienced  so  fatal  a  blow,  as  that  at 
the  Blue  Licks;  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  brave  men, 
who  repaired  to  the  assistance  of  Bryant's  station,  one  half,  or 
more,  were  from  Harrodsburgh,  and  its  vicinity.  These,  fired, 
by  the  generous  spirit  of  their  oflScers,  turned  out  upon  the  first 
call,  ready,  not  only  to  risk,  but  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  if  neces- 
sary, in  the  defence  of  their  country ;  these  were  led  directly 
4nto  the  front  of  the  battle — of  these,  the  greater  number  felJ, 
before  it  was  ended.  Those  from  other  places,  equally  brave, 
were  little  less  unfortunate.  The  whole  loss  on  the  side  of 
Kentucky,  was  sixty  killed,  and  seven  made  prisoners.  Of  the 
ivounded,  but  few  escaped.     The  Indians,  it  was  said,  lost 
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aixtj-four,  killed — ^besides,  a  number  wounded.  Such  were 
the  reports  from  their  towns,  afterwards;  and  that  they  mas- 
sacred four  of  their  prisoners,  to  make  the  loss  equal.  The 
equal  loss  is  doubted. 

Greatly  did  the  country  feel,  and  deplore,  the  loss  of  Colo- 
nels, Todd,  and  Trigg;  who  although  they  had  not  acquired 
the  reputation  of  great  Indian  warriors,  were  men  of  intelli- 
gence, of  personal  worth,  and  of  public  usefulness.  They 
were  particularly  qualified  to  counsel,  enlighten^  and  guide, 
the  people  in  their  private,  and  civil  concerns;  while  the 
suavity  of  their  manners,  and  the  urbanity  of  their  minds,  ren- 
dered them  easy  of  access ;  and  always  ready  to  assist  those 
who  wanted-'their  information,  or  advice.  Their  deaths  were 
a  real  public  calamity,  of  more  than  common  measure. 

In  this  action,  the  gallant  Harland  fell ;  nor  was  there,  an 
officer,  more  brave,  or  one  more  beloved,  in  the  field. 

Colonel  Boone,  here  lost  his  second  son,  and  very  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  own  life.  To  him,  the  incidents  of  the  day, 
must  have  been  extremely  distressing,  and  more  thaa  commonly 
vexatious.  On  the  point,  in  the  morning,  of  persuading  his 
superiors,  and  others,  to  a  course  of  proceeding,  which,  if  it  had 
been  adopted,  would  in  all  human  probability  have  averted, 
the  fate  of  the  daj  ;  or  might  have  turned  its  disaster  on  the 
enemy:  in  the  evening,  he  is  exhausted  with  fatigue,'  and 
anxiety;  lamenting  the  death  of  a  favourite  son — looking  on  his 
<:ountry  humbled  by  defeat;  and  knowing  not  the  extent  of  its 
consequences.  He  was  convinced  the  enemy  was  numerous — 
he  apprehended  they  had  taken  no  prisoners,  and  if  so,  there 
was  reason  to  expect  they  would  return  upon  the  settlements, 
in  sottie  quarter — and  he  knew,  they  were  crafty,  as  enterpris- 
ing— and  brave,  as  they  were  savage.  Great  indeed,  was  the 
consternation  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky  river. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disastrous  events,  and  gloomy  reflec- 
tions, there  was  3^et  one  consolation;  the  party  with  Colonel 
Logan,  was  considerable — in  full  march — and  unbroken,  as 
undismayed.  The  van  of  Logan's  command,  had  passed  Bry- 
ant's station,  on  its  way  to  the  Blue  licks,  when  it  was  met 
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by  the  fugitives  from  the  field  of  recent  battle;  it  then  returned 
to  Bryant's — ^where  the  colonel,  halted,  on  receipt  of  the  intel- 
ligence, until  the  rear  came  up — which  was  one  day — and  then, 
late  in  the  evening,  resumed  his  march,  which  was  continued 
the  greater  part  of  the  night — and  again,  at  sunrise,  next 
morning,  for  the  licks — to  engage  the  enemy  if  there,  and  if 
not,  to  bury  the  dead.  About  noon,  the  battle  ground  ivas 
approached,  and  tlie  dead  bodies  seen  strewed  along  the  field. 
Some  were  mangled  by  savages — some  by  vultures — some  by 
wild  beasts ;  they  were  swollen,  and  rendered  quite  yellow,  by 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  upon  their  naked  skins.  Each 
man  who  had  lost  a  particular  friend,  or  relative,  "sought  for 
him,  that  if  fpund,he  might  receive  the  solemn  rites  of  burial; 
if  not  found,  that  the  hope  of  his  being  a  prisoner,  and  that  he 
would  return  at  some  future  day,  might  be  indulged,  to  cheer 
the  melancholy  impression  of  the  scene.  But  even  this  im- 
perfect consolation  was  denied ;  for  none  knew  the  remains  of 
his  friend,  when  found — so  much  were  the  visages  of  the  dead, 
disfigured.  No  Indian  carcass  was  seen:  nor  was  it  known 
how  the  enemy  had  disposed  of  their  killed — for  no  grave  ap- 
peared; nor  many  trails  of  blood. 

The  party  with  Logan,  having  performed  the  last  solemn 
duties  of  the  field,  and  no  fresh  sign  of  the  Indians  being  seen, 
it  was  marched  back  to  Bryant's,  and  dismissed,  to  the  number 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  A  force,  which  it  is  believed, 
under  the  direction  of  Logan,  had  it  come  up  before  the  battle, 
or  been  waited  for  by  Colonel  Todd,  and  his  party,  would  have 
certainly  been  successful. 

Such,  on  the  one  hand,  is  the  effect  of  inconsid/srate  rash- 
ness; such,  on  the  other,  the  ascendency  of  prudence,  over  the 
affairs  of  men.  In  nothing,  is  this  observation,  so  often  in  sub- 
fitance  made,  more  frequently  illustrated,  than  in  war,  and 
battle.  What  indeed!  is  fate,  but  the  work  of  men's  own 
hands,  hanging  on  means  of  their  own  choosing? 

The  Indian  army,  consisting,  as  has  been  observed,  of  detach- 
ments from  different  nations,  determined  after  so  great  a  victo- 
ry, to  return  home  with  the  scalps.    Those  from  the  north, 
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being  the  greater  portion,  gave  no  farther  molestation ;  but  th^ 
western  bands,  taking  tlieir  route  through  the  settlements  in 
Jefferson  county,  could  not  forego  the  temptation  which  was 
offered  them  of  increasing  their  number  of  scalps,  and  pri- 
soners. Their  sign  was  however,  seen^  before  they  struck  the 
intended  blow.  Intelligence  of  which,  being  promptly  con- 
veyed to  Col.  Floyd,  he  forthwith  ordered  out  a  party  of  militia, 
to  scour  the  country  on  Salt  river,  where  the  savages  were  susf 
pected  to  be  lurking.  Some  of  this  party  were  from  Kinche- 
loe's  station,  consisting  of  six  or  seven  families,  on  Simpson's 
creek.  In  their  absence,  no  accident  occurred ;  but  on  the  first 
of  September,  the  party,  finding  no  Indians,  dispersed,  and 
those  belonging  to  Kincheloe's,  returned  home  in  the  evening. 
Thinking  all  well,  and  being  much  fatigued,  they  resigned 
themselves,  and  families,  to  sleep — wheii,  in  the  night,  the 
enemy  fell  upon  the  place  by  surprise;  and  were  in  the  houses, 
before  the  people  of  them  were  awake.  Thus  circurnstancedf 
they  killed  several  persons,  men,  women,  or  children — and 
were  proceeding  to  destroy,  or  capture  the  rest,  when  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  favoured  the  escape  of  a  few. 

Among  them  was  Mrs.  Davis,  whose  husband  was  killed— 
and  another  woman,  who  fled  to  the  woods — where  they  were 
fortunately  joined  by  a  lad,  by  the  name  of  Ash,  who  conducted 
them  to  Coxe's  station. 

William  Harrison,  after  placing  his'  wife,  and  a  young  wo- 
man, of  the  family,  under  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  escaped ;  as 
they  did,  after  the  Indians  had  retired ;  and  he  returned,  to 
liberate  them. 

Thompspn  Randolph,  stood  his  ground  for  awhile,  and  de- 
feoded  bis  wife  and  children,  like  a  hero.  He  killed  several 
Indians — soon  however,  his  wife,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
were  both  murdered  by  Jjif^ide — his  remaining  child,  he  put 
into  the  cabin  loft,  then  mounted  himself,  and  escaped  with  it, 
through  the  roof.  When  he  alighted  on  the  ground,  he  was 
assailed  by  two  of  the  savages,  %vhom  he  had  just  forced  out  of 
the  house — one  of  these  he  stabbed,  the  other  he  struck  with 
bis  empty  gun — they  both  left  him,  and  he,  dragging  the  child 
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after  him,  secured  his  retreat^and  the  safety  of  both.  This 
representation  of  facts,  obtained  full  credit  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  with  his  acquaintances.  A  signal  instance  of  manly 
perseverance. 

Several  women,  and  children,  were  cruelly  put  to  death 
■  after  they  were  made  prisoners,  and  on  the  route  to  the  towns. 
But  the  details  of  such  savage  barbarity,  are  omitted ;  in  order 
to  attend  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Bland,  who  was  not  killed ;  proba- 
bly because,  she  was  not  a  prisoner,  after  the  second  day — 
when  she  escaped  in  the  bushes — totally  unacquainted  with 
the  country  around  her,  and  destitute  of  any  guide. 

For  eighteen  successive  daj^s,*  she  rambled  through  the 
woods,^  without  seeing  a  buiimn  face ;  subsisting  upon  sour 
grapes,  and  green  walnuts;  until  she  became  a  mere  walking 
skeleton^. without  clothes;  when  she  was  acc;identally  found, 
and  taken  to  Lynn's  station.  Where  kind  atteiition,  and  cau- 
tious nursing,  restored  her  to  life,  and  her  friends. 

The  situation  of  Mrs.  Polke,  another  prisoner,  with  four 
diildren,  wTas  almost  as  pitiable,  as  that  of  Mrs.  Bland;  she  was 
far  advanced  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  anji  compelled  to  walk, 
until  she  became  nearly  incapable  qi  motion.  She^  was  then 
threatened  with,  death,  and  the  tomahawk  brandished  over 
her  head  by  one  Indian;*  when  another,  who  saw  it, begged  her 
life-*— took  ,heip  under  his  care — ^mounted  her-  on  a  horse, 
with  two  of  her  children—- and  condticted  her  safe  to  Detroit; 
where  those  went,  who  had  prisoners,  or  scalps,  to  dispose  of 
to  purchasers.  She  was  of  course  purchased,  as  she  was  there 
given  up  to  British  authority — ^well  treftted-^and  enabled  to 
write  to  her  husband,  who  was  not  at  home,  when  she  ws^s 
taken,  though  a  resident  of  the  station.  Relying<»i  the  letter, 
which  he  received  after  some  time,  as  a  passport  from  the 
British,  and  incurring  the  risk  of  danger  from  liidians,  he  went 
for  his  wife,  obtained  her — and  brought  her,  and  fiv^children, 
safe  to  Kentucky.  After  the  peace  of  next  year,  the  othep 
prisoners,  were  also  liberated,  and  came  home. 

That  the  British,  authorized  the  buying  of  prisoners,  and- 
^alps,  during  the  war,  is  most  certain.    The  l&rst,  waS^a  plain 
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dictate  othumanitjj — if  as.it  is  believed,  they  gave  at  least 
twice  as  much  for  a  prisonerjjas  for  a  scalp.  Many  lives  were 
no  doubt  saved,  by  the  love  of  gain.  While  their  paying  for. 
fcalps,  at  all,  is  imputable  to  political  considerations  alone. 
Ard  however  revoltir.g  to  the  feedings,  is  no  more  censurable 
than  encouraging,  or  employing  the  Indians  in  war,  by  any  other 
means.  It  was. not  the  British,  who  learned  the  savage,  to 
scalp  his  dead  enemy:  Nor  would  he  refrain,  if  he  was  not 
paid.  It  is  the  war,  and  the  employment  of  savages,  if  any- 
thing, that  is  censurable.  The  enorpiities  of  an  unjust  war 
could  therefore,  but  be  aggravated,  by  recourse  to  such  allies, 
whom  no  civilized  nation  should  employ,  but  to  restrain,  and 
humanize  in  their  warfare. 

The  country,  was  at  the  time,  much- agitated  by  its  appre- 
hensions of  the  future,  no  less  than  by  reflections  on  the  past. 
It  may  be  said,  that  it  united  with  the  widows  and  orphans,  to 
deplore  their  common  loss;  and  to  mourn  over  the  pubHc 
calamities  of  this  year;  the  most  heavy  and  appalling  yet  knowii 
in  Kentucky. 

General  Clark,  then  resident  at  the  falls  of  Ohio,  impressed 
with  the  liveliest  feelings  of  sympathy^  for  the  distress  of  the 
sufferers — and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  rousing  the  country 
from  its  anguish  and  despondence,  proposed  ?in  expedition 
against  the  Indians,  and  invited  the  superior  officers  to  meet 
him  in  council*  This  invitation  was  complied  with,  and  the 
ineahs  of  calling  out  the  men,  and  of  furniehing  them,  concerted. 
A  draft  was  to  take  place,  where  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
volunteers.  And  impressments  of  horses,  and  other  supplies^ 
might  b^  resorted  to,  where  voluntary  contributions  failed^ 
Much  reliance  was  nevertheless  had,  on  the  patriotism,  and 
personal  exertions  of  the  people  generally.  Nor  was  this  con- 
fidence of  the  officers,  in  the  least  disappointed.  The  intended 
expedij:ion  being  announced,  and.  the  adopted  regulations  pro- 
claimed, with  a  call  for  assistance — soon  was  seen,  the  utmost 
activity  of  preparation.  Both  officers,  and  men  volunteered ; 
and  beeves,  packhorses,  and  other  supplies,  offered,  by  those 
^ho  could  not  leave  their  livme.    But  in  every  c^se  whei^ 
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property  was  offered,  or  impressed,  it  was  valued,  and  a  cer- 
tificate given  to  the  (ormer  owner,  as  evid^e  of  his  claina  to. 
future 'compensation,  should  the  government  make  provision  ' 
for  payment,^ — wMch  at  the  time  was  uncertain. 

Bryant's  station,  was  appointed  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  country — the  falls  of  Ohio,  for  the  lower, 
and  the  mouth  of  Licking,  for  the  point  of  union.  There,  Gen. 
CLirk,  was  to  take  the  command:  Previous  to  which,  the  two 
divisions  were  commanded,  by  Logan,  and  Floyd,  respectively. 

In  the  last  of  September^  an  army,  of  about  one  thousand 
mounted  militia,  armed  with  rifles,  assembled  on  the  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  and  was  put  in  motion  by  the  general,  for  the  Indian 
towns  on  the  Miami,  and  Scioto. 

This  expedition,  was  conducted  with  the  despatch  essential 
to  the  quality  and  equipment  of  the  troops;  and  for  which  the 
commander-in-chief,  had  on  former  occasions,  obtained  celebri- 
iy.  He  had,  proceeded  without  being  discovered,  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  first  town,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  a 
camp^  of  the  rear  of  the  party,  that  fiad  been  in  Kentucky, 
When  a  straggler  discovered  his  approach,  and  gave  the 
alarm  of  "a  mighty  ariAy  on  its  march." 

The  camp  was  immediately  evacuated,  with  precipitation; 
Und  the  frightful  inteUigcnce  being  spreai^d  through  tBe  different 
villages — every  where  produced  similar  effects— dismay,  and 
flight.  Empty  cabins,  and  deserted  fields,  were  only  to  be 
found ;  or  here,  and  there,  a  scouting  party  of  savages  were 
seen,  who  sometimes  fired,  sometimes  not,  but  always  fled. 

This  scene  was  repeated  in  the  course  of  a  march  of  several 
days,  through  the  diiferent  Chillicothes^  Pickawa,  and  Wills*  . 
towiv  These  we're  severally  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  fields 
of  corn  entirely  cut  up,  and  destroyed;  leaving  only  ruin,  and 
desolation,  in  the  country.  Among  the  few  prisoners  taken — 
seven  in  all,  there  was  an  old  man  of  distinction,  in  his  tribe, 
who  was  cltindestincly  murdered — and  although  highly  disap- 
proved by  the  general,  it  was  not  deemed  prudent,  to  caus^  the 
subject  to  be  investigated.  There  were  two  other  Indians 
killed,  according  to  the  laws  of  war— which  place,  runnings 
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and  fighting,  upon  an  equal  footing  of  offence.  The  loss  of 
two  men  killed  by  the  enemy,  and  an  equaL  number  by  acci- 
dent, closes  the  account  of  losses,  on  this  excursion.  And  al- 
though its  success  was  but  a  scanty  compensation  for  the  de- 
feats of  the  year;  it  had  nevertheless  the  good  effect  of  proving 
both  to  the  Indians,  and  the  people  of  Kentucky,  th^t  the  laV 
ter,  were  superior;  and- that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  former, 
ever  overrunning  the  country.  A  conviction  of  no  inconsidera- 
ble importance,  at  the  time.  ' 

While  the  army  of  General  Clark,  was  spreading  terror  an<f 
desolation  among  the  northern  tribes,  some  of  those  from  the 
south,  made  an  incursion  into  the  settlements  of  the*Grab 
Orchard;  where  a  scene  was  exhibitTed,  though  trivial  in  its 
effect,  yet  feo  novel  in  its  circumsi^nces,  as  to  merit  a  particu- 
lar detail.  A  party  of  these  sllf  ages,  approaching  a  single 
house,  prepared  for  robbery,  or  murder^  or  botti — think  it 
however  prudent,  to  reconnoitre.  For  this  purpose,  they  halt, 
and  send  one  of  their  number  forward  to  the  door;  he,  seeing 
only  the  mother,  a  small  child  or  two,  and  a  negro;  deter- 
mines to  make  himself  master,  and  thereby  secure  for  his  own 
use,  both  the  prisoners,  and  plundeiv  Thus  stimulated,  he 
entered  the  house,  and  seized  the  negro,  being  amaii,  expect- 
ing no  re^stance  from  the  Test  of  the  family — the  combatants  ^ 
scuffle,  and  fall — there  is  an  axe  lying  in  the  floor,  with  it  the 
mother  cuts  off  the  head  of  the  Indian — the  children,  shut 
the  door.  The  rest  of  the  party,  who  were  waiting  intelli- 
gence, hearing  the  noise  and  bustle  in  the  house,  advance 
upon  it,  and  are  soon  in  the  yard — they  rush  at  once  to  the 
door,  and  with  their  tomaliawks,  attempt  ta  break  it  down: 
With  the  less  fear,  as  they  -have  not  yet  heard  a  gun.  and 
doubtless  imagine  there  is  none.  The  house  indeed,  was  al- 
most defenceless — ^there  was  however,  the  formidable  axe, 
and  hands  to  use  it — there  was  also,  a  gun  barrel  in  the  hou^c, 
without  stock,  or  lock:  while  with  the  former  the  negro  assists 
the  children  to  defend  the  door,  the  ndother,  seizes  the  latter, 
runs  the  muzzle  through  an  aperture  between  the  logs  of  the 
house  wall,  as  if  intending  to  shoots — the  Indians  se^  this,  and 
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fly*     The  alarm  is  given — the  men  assemble,  and  chase  them 
into  the  wilderness. 

From  this  time,  no  formidable  party  of  Indians  ever  invaded 
Kentucky — nor  was  the  country  for  the  residue  of  the  year, 
molested  by  their  scouts,  or  marauders.  Consequences  attru 
butable,  to  the  recent  expedition — (he  progress  of  negotiations 
for  a  general  peace — the  conviction  of  inadequate  force— and 
the  season  of  the  year:  for  the  winter  was  near;  and  all  the 
other  coMsiderations,  pressed  upon  them.  The  country  was 
the  more  cheered,  as  the  rumours  of  a  general  peace,  were 
repeated  with  increasing  probability.  A  peace 'with  Great 
Britain,  it  was  expected,  would  produce  peace  with  the  In* 
dians.  Or  should  iho  latter  continue  hostile,  yet,  it  was 
thought,  the  former  being  at  peace,  would  withhold  supplies, 
and  no  longer  aid,  or  encourage  their  depredations* 

At  any  rate,  they  would  be  reduced  to  a  contest,  to  which 
they  were  unequal — and  although  they  might '  c;(Mtttinue  to 
harass  the  frontiers — they  could  not  jendanger  the  safety  of 
the  country.  Reduced  to  stand  alone,  they  would  at  least,  be 
strif^ped  of  half  their  terror. 

It  had  been  made  public,  that  both  Colonel  Marshall,  and 
Mr.  May,  would  be  in  I^gtucky,  and  respectively  open  their 
offices  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  .  Tins  intelligence,  was  of  a 
nature  to  interest  many,  who  did  not  purpose  removing  with 
th^ir  families,  and  of  hastening  some  who  did,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  taking  up  land.  Many,  in  fact,  of  both  descriptions, 
eame,  however  various  the  cause,  or  jnotives;  and  a  great  addic- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  population,  was  the  consequence. 
A  circumstance  of  unceasing  attention,  to  those- who  had  iden- 
tified their  peace,  and  prosperity,  with  those  of  the  country. 

The  surveyors  came,  and  would  have  opened  their  offices, 
about  the  month  of  September,  but  for  the  expedition;  which 
occasioned  a  postponement  'till  late  in  November.  When  one 
was  opened  in  Lexington,  Fayette  county;  the  other  atCoxe's 
station,  in  Jefferson  county. 

As  in  1780,  so  now,  the  public  attention  was  turned  to  the 
acquisition  of  l^d,  by  locating  treasury  warrants;-   And  now, 
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as  then,  the  business  was  very  much  engrossed  by  the  hunters. 
These,  were  generally  illiterate,  and  ignorant  of  what  the  law 
required  to  constitute  a  go6d  location.  They  nevertheless 
proceeded  to  make  entries,  urged  by  their  employers,  with  all 
.  the  avidity  of  men,  fearful  of  loss,  and  intent  upon  gain. 
Hence,  they  strewed  the  locations  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
as  autumn  distributes  its  falling  leaves;  heedless  of  those 
which  had  prcvi6usly  fallen;  and  almost  as  destitute  of  intelli- 
gent design^  as  thiey  were  ignorant  of  the  legal  consequences. 

A  few  specimens,  of  vague  entries,  it  is  supposed,  will  afford 
the  best  means  of  illustrating  their  defects,  and  the  cause  of 
the  unhappy  disputes  which  have  ensued,  about  the  titles  to 
land ;  and  which  still  lacerate  the  feelings  of  the  people — en- 
gross the  attention  of  courts — disorder  legislation;  and  keep 
neighbours  at  variance* 

Such  are  the  following:-— "Lewis  Craig  enters  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  upon  a  treasury  warrant,  adjoining  ,his  former 
entry  on  the  north  side,  and  running  alon^  northwardly  witli 
Christian's^  and  Todd's  line  for  quantity;" 

Here,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  of  all  the  countty  north  of 
the  Kentucky  riverj  no  particular  water  course  is  called  for,  or 
other  object  of  general  description  natrted,  whereby  the  attention 
of  the  subsequent  locator,  could  be  led  to  a  particular  section,  or 
circuit,  within,  or  about  whichj  td  look  for  the  particular  ob- 
jects of  location.  Again:  it  does  not  appear  what  foritier 
fentry  of  Craig's  is  meant — neither  is  it  certain  what  line  of 
Christian  and  Todd,  is  intended ;  or  who,  among  many  of  thfe 
name,  they  are ;  or  what  line  of  theirs  is  to  be  followed— or 
where  it  is  to  be  found — or  if  one  be  found,  whether  it  be'  the 
same  called  for  by  Craig,  or  not.  This  exemplified  a  vague 
entry. 

The  same  day,  "George  Smith  enters  five  hundred  acres  of 
land  on  a  treasury  warrant,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  Kentucky, 
h  mile  below  a  creek,  beginning  about  twenty  pole^  below  a 
lick,  running  dowti  the  river,  westerly,  and  north-westwardly, 
for  quantity;" 
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It  is  obvious,  that  the  locative  calls  in  this  entry,  are  all 
vague  and  uncertain  to  a  subsequent  locator.  The  jiorth  side 
of  Kentucky  y  comprehended  the  whole  of  .the  county  of  Fayette, 
and  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  country.  The  next  call 
is,  a  mile  heloro  a  creek — but  which,  of  the  five  hundred  creeks 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky,  does  not  appear,  either  by 
name,  or  description.  And  finally — it  is  to  begin,  about  twenty 
poles  below  a  lick:  But  what  lick?  or  where?,  are  questions  all 
important  to  the  locator  of  the  adjoining  land,  but  which  arc 
left  unanswered,  and  unanswerable,  by  any  thing  in  Mr. 
Smith's  entry.  It  is  presumable  that  the  person  who  made 
Smith's  location,  knew  the  place  which  he  intended  to  include, 
but  certainly  those  holding  unlocated  warrants,  were  not  bound 
to  find  him;  nor  could  his  verbal  explanation*,  if  seen,  aid  an 
^ntry,  which  the  law  required,  shmdd  be*  in  writing*  Tho 
holder  of  a  warrant,  which  he  desired  to  locate,  with  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Smith's  entry  in  his  hand,  could  not  know  how^  to  adjoin 
it,  nor  yet  how  to  avoid  an  interference  :  he  would  however 
proceed  to  make  his  entry,  and  possibly,  witli  a  slmilai^degree 
of  vagueness.  When  they  came  to  be  surveyed,  very  probably, 
and  to  the  very  great  surprise  of  both  owners,  the  two  interfered, 

•  _ 

Another  instance  :  "  Edward  Hall,  enters  six  hundred  and 
twenty-two  :acres  of  land,  upon  a  treasury  warranty  on  Eagle 
creek,  a  branch  of  Kentucky;  beginning  at  a  small  beech, 
marked  thus,  I.  N.  on  the  north  ^ide  of  a  small  drain, — then 
cast  320  poles,  then  north  at,  right  angles  for  quantity." 

To  see  that  this  entry  is  wholly  vague,  and  uncertain  to  a 
subsequent  locator,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  Eaglq 
creek,  is  fifty  miles  in  length — ^has  a  thousand  drains— and  a 
million  of  beech  trees.  •  While  I.  N.  being  cut  on  any  one  of 
them,  left  it  still  destitute  of  notoriety.  Hence  it  was  totally 
unreasonable,  to  require  of  a  subsequent  locator,  that  he  should 
find  where  it  was,  in  order  to  avoid  an  interference:  He  of 
course,  proceeded  without  knowing. 

Besides  these,  there  were  other  eircumstances,  which  con- 
tributed to  produce  interferences  between  the  claims  to  land; 
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and  .which  the  importance  of  the  subject  requires  should  he 
mentioned.  The  country,* being  unknown,  and  unsettled  in 
its  greatest  extent,  was  explored  by  individuals,  or  small  parr 
ties,  who  often  gave  dijBTe rent  names  to  the  same  objects^ — such 
as  water  courses,  traces,  licks,  &c. ;  and  often  mistook,  or  con^ 
founded,  places,  and  distances,  from  the  one  to  the  othei^. 

Whence  sprang  an  infinitude  of  conflicting  claims.  Others, 
made,  or  referred  to,  obscure  marks;  which. not  having  ac- 
quired the  attention  of  those  oonverpant  in  their  vicinity,  wan- 
'  ted  notoriety,  to  supply  the  absence  of  description,  and  relied. on 
them,  as  the  foundation  of  their  locations.*  To  notice  anothet^ 
source  of  interference,  though  last,  not  least,  productive ;  it 
often  happened,  that  two  sets  of  locators,,  commencing  their 
entries  on  parallel" creeks,  and  running  out  each  way  until  they 
interlocked  5  were  quite  astonished  to  find  their  surveyors  crogsr 
ing  each  other's*  linfes. 

Such  were  tl^,  consequences  of  putting  warrants  into  the 
hands  of  ignorance  and  cupidity,  with  which  to  appropriate 
land,  without  previous  survey.  And  such  the  vices,  inherent , 
in  the  land  law,  of -Virginia.  While  .iihe  evil  consequences  of  . 
this  system  of  appropriation,  were  not  a  little  increased,  by  the 
danger  of  Indians — the  nwiltiplicity  of  entries — the  negligence 
of  the  parties  in  omitting  to  survey — and  the  continued  emisr 
sion  of  warrants,  after  twice  the  quantity  of  vacant  land,  had 
been  sold. 

In  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  attendant  on  the  progress 
of  business,  the  country  became  better  known;  the  science  of 
location,  had  improved ;  the  difference  between  a  vague  entry, 
and  one  that  was  special,  had  been  learned;  and  the  number  of 
/  warrants  so  multiplied,  that  the  face  of  the  earth,  was  covered, 
again — and  again-«-and  again;  with  locations  of  the  one,  or  the 
'  other  description;  containing  quantities,  for  one  hundred  acres, 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  and  even  more  of  such  acres. 

Nor  should  it  on  this  subject,  be  deemed  impertinent  to 
remark,^  that  the  incompetency,  and  tardiness  of  the  courts, 
and  parties,  permitted  that  part  of  the  law,  w^hich  provided  the 
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which,  awarded  to  the  los^r,  a  new  warrant,  and  entiy,  by 
which  to  appropriate  other  land^  to. become  a  d^ad  letter;  as 
to  such  appropriettion.  Inasmujch,  as  the  whole  of;  the  land| 
was  more  than  appropriated,  before  any  decision  took  place. 
Whence  the  party  who  failed  in  the  litigation,  when  it,  at 
length  took  place j  although  a  purchaser  from  the  common- 
wealth, sustained  a  complete  loss  of  both  land,  iand  money. 
Nor  was  any  remedy  for  these  evils,  provided  by  Virginia 
when  she  ceded  to  the  United  States,  hier  inamense  territory, 
northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

DiflScult  as  it  may  be  to  attach  censure  to  a  legislature,  for- 
ever fluctuating;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  find  an  apology  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  sound  morality,  for  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  state^  on  this  subject.  She  should  have  limited 
her  sales  to  the  quantity  of  land  subject  to  location;  or  she 
should  have  enlarged  that  quantity,  to  the  sales — ^before  she 
ceded  her  vacant  territory  to  the  United  Stdtes,  For  as  much^ 
as  it  belongs  to  states  equally,  as  to  individuals,  to  ^e  just^  be- 
fore they  are  generous^ 

Under  circumstances  which  have  been  exhibited,  wheii  men 
holding  treasury  warrants,  saw  that  Kentucky  land,  or  nothing, 
%as  their  only  alternative;  they  were  eeduced  to  the  despierate 
necessity,  of  losing  their  purchase  altogether,--or  of  making 
"special  entries,"  to  cover  those  which  were  vague ;  and  after- 
wards of  contesting  the  matter  of  right,  with  their  owners. 
Thus^  does  Kentucky  owe,  to  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
both  public,  and  private^a  state  of  land  titles^  which  more  than 
Indian  wars,  has  retarded  hef  population — obstructed  her  im- 
provement—distracted her  people — impaired  her  morals — and 
depreciated  the  value  of  her  rich  soil,  throughout  the  country. 

It  would  be  anticipating  a  conclusion,  which  should  alone 
result  from' a  detail  of  Wacts,  to  say  in  this  place,  that  owing  to 
the  state  of  land  titles,  men  have  forgotten  the  first  princi- 
ples of  justice,  become  blind  t(^|i|e  rules  of  property,  and 
grown  deaf  to  the  claims  of  privare  right — while  the  stMe  ie 
vot,  r*  A* 
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invoke^  in  dispute,  and  threatened  vf^h  disgrace,'  by  a  systeiHl 
of  legislative  acts,  springing  out  of  that  source.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  unpleasant  sequel,  which  belongs  to  this  topic,  and 
eeems  to  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  history. 


%' 


^ 
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CHAP.   VIII. 

Questionable  state  of  peace-^ — Definitive  treaty — Complaints  a^ 
to  negroes^  and  posts — Inexecution  of  the  treaty — Internal  occur-- 
rences^  «$rc, 

[1783.]  The  winter  of  1782 — 3,  passed  away  with  but 
little  interruption  from  the  Indians.  Those,  to  the  northwest, 
felt  the  effects  of  the  last  falFs  expedition ;  and  all,  it  is  pre- 
sumable, had  been  apprized  of  the  expected  peace  between 
the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain.  While  the  most  igno- 
rant among  them,  could  but  be  apprehensive  of  the  conse* 
quences  to  themselves,  should  they  n6t  be  included.  The 
tomahawk,  seemed*  therefore  to  be  held  up  in  expectation  of 
events.  For  although  preliminary  articles  had  been  signed  in 
Paris,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  it  was  not  known  in 
Kentucky,  until  the  spring  of  1783u 

Nothing  could  have  come  more  opportunely,  for  the  preva- 
lent views  and  occupations  of  the  people,  than  a  confirmation 
of  this  feet*.  It  wasf  indeed,  "glad  tidings  of  great  joy."  For 
never  were  men  more  tired  of  war;  never  more  desirous  of 
peace;  never  sioi^  inteht  upon  acquiring  land.  While  the 
necessary  means,  en^ployed  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  this 
iast,and  grand  object,  called  1ihem,into  the  woods;  and  exposed 
them  to  the  Indians^  should  there  be  any  in  the  country ;  in  a 
ma'Iiner  peculiarly. deiS^celess,  and  insecure;  but  whom, it  was 
expected  would  entirely  disappear,  ojc  be  friendly,,  in  conse* 
quente  of  peace  with  England.. 

Why  these  expectations,  sa  natural,  and  reasonable,  came 
to  be  disappointed,  it  will  be  a  part  of  this  history,  to  develop- 
Next  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  the  ascertaining,  and  fixing:  their,  boundaries. 
This  was  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  Kentucky — and  about 
which  there  had  been  much  intrigue,  in  the  courts  of  France, 
and  Sp^iii. 
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These  powers^  connected  by  nature,  and  by  compact — tho 
one,  holding  an  almost  incalculable  extent  of  colonial  territory 
on  the  Mississippi ;  •  and  both  possessed  of  islands  in  the  seas 
connected  with  the  mouth  of  that  river — had  seen  with  con- 
siderable  anxiety,  and  solicitude,  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
extended,  as  well  by  conquest  as  by  charter,  to  its  eastern 
bank.  A  nd  whil^  both  aided  the  United  States  in  the  war 
against  Britain,  upon  the  professed  motives  of  friendship,  and 
generosity^  they  were  really  actuated  from  considerations  of 
resentment  against  England;  and  of  policy,  and  self  love,  to- 
wards themselves.  One  certain  consequence,  worth  all  they 
risked,  was  to-  result  from  the  establishment  of  American  inde- 
pendence~-the  loss  to  Great  Britain,  ever  a  rivals  if  not  an 
enemy,  of  so  many  colonies,  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 
riches,  and  power.  This,  was  clearly  foreseen  by  those  com- 
petitors of  England^  in  arms,  and  for  territory,  as  well  as  for 
mastery  by  sea— and  that  in  proportion  tq  the  loss  sustained  by 
their  adversary,  Would  be  their  relative  gain..  France,  took 
the  lead  in  the  .contest,  being  moreimme.diately  interested  in 
the  result;  as  having  noanconsiderable  pretensiona  to  manufac? 
tures,  and  commerce ;  and  possessing,  moreover,  the  most  active 
disposition  for  enterprise,  both  in  the  cabinet,  and  in  the  field. 
Hence  much  ingemiity  and  influence  were  employed,  by  the 
ministers  of  his  most  christian  Majesty,  to  subject  even  the 
tenure  of  American  independence  to  his  guarantee,  •  The  next 
object  of  French,  and  Spanish,  policy^  was  to  limit  the  westefn 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Allegheny  mountain, 
find  at  most,  by  the  Ohio.  The  residue  of  the  country  tJTtbe 
■west,  was  to  have  compensated  these  two  friendly  powees, 
for  their  disinterested  assistaifwe  to  the  United  States ;  and  ena- 
bled them  forever  to  controul  thai  independence^  which  they  had 
Jcindly  proposed  to  take  under  their  protection  ! ! 

Already  had  the  flattery  of  the  French  minister,  and  the 
thousand  blandishments  of  Paris^  gained  over  to  his  purpose, 
the  ever  eulogised,  Doctor  Franklin  ;  already  was  there  a 
party  formed  in  congress,  so  powerful,  and  so  under  the  man? 
agement  of  the  same  nainister,  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  that  a 
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vote  of  instructions  to  the  American  ministers  in  France,  to 
•  conform  themselves  to  the  advice  of  the  Count^  was  obtained 
in  that  body:  already  were  the  instruments  prepared,  and  the 
machinery  put  in  motion,  -whicli  were  to  stifle  the  new  bom 
independence  of  the  United  States,  in  the  cradle  qf  French 
intrigue  and  influence,  and  to  limit  the  boundaries  of  their 
united  territory,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  France — when  the 
sagacity,  the  patriotism,  and  firmness  of  John  Jay,  and  John 
Adams,  the  other  American  ministers,  discovered,  and  frus- 
trated, the  diabolical  project.  But  for  this,  Kentucky  might 
have  been  a  French,  or  Spanish,  province  11 '  On  such  circum- 
stances, often  hang  the  fate  of  nations.  No  impure  motive  i» 
ascribed  to  Doctor  Franklin — Nothing  said,  can  detract  from 
his  philosophical  celebrity.  It  is  only  as  a  politician  that  he 
is  Jiere  regarded.  As  such,  he  is  justly  tne  subject  of  history; 
and  as  far  as  Kentucky  is  concerned  in  the  fact,  his  want  of 
circumspection,  in  the  case  stated,  is  worthy  of  her  attention: 
and  will  illustrate  a  practical  observation,  ^that  a  profound  eke- 
trician^  may  he  a  "dtry  unsafe  public  minister. ^'^ 

The  real  state  of  the  negotiations  far  peace  being  once 
known^  it  was  not  difiicult  for  the  colleague  of  Doctor  Frank- 
lin, to  penetrate  the  motives,  and  vie^vs^  of  the  French,  and 
Spanish,  cabinets— Jtle  sent  to  the  third  Apjerican  minister, 
who  agreeing  with  him,  they  were  presently  enabled  to  make 
the  negotiator  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  comprehend  the  , 
objects,  and  motives  of  certain  propositions,  on  thes6  subjects: 
and  also  to  convince  him,  that  a  liberal  policy  on  his  part,  to- 
wards  the  United  States,  aflTordedthe  surest  means  of  counter- 
acting the  enemy  of  his  country;  while  it  would  conciliate  to 
it,  the  good  disposition  of  the  reflecting  part  of  the  American 
■people — ^the  best  possible  substitute  fdr  tlie  loss  |if  territory, 
and  government,  now  to  be  conceded  -oa-^e  one  side,  or  ob- 
tained on  the  other.  The  result  was,  an  unconditional  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  boundary  ample,  as  their  safety,  or  union,  required.  The 
necessary,  provisions  for  the  attainment  and  security  of  these 
primary  obj^jcts,  compose  the  first,  and  second  aiticlcs,  of  thfe 
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treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Kentucky,  then  being  a  part  of  Virginia,  escaped  the  snare, 
which  had  been  laid  for  hei;;  and  retained  her  pUce  in  the 
union.  % 

« 

It  js  not  within  the  plan^  of  this  history,  to  dilate  on  topips 
foreign  from  Kentucky;  while  those  connected  with  her  inter- 
ests, seem  to  claim  an  indisputable  admission.  It  followed 
necessarily,  that  the  forts,  and  places,  previously  held  by  the 
British  government,  within.the  bounds  conceded  to  the  United 
States,  should  be  given  up  to  them.  And  to  that  purpose  was 
an  article  of  the  treaty.  In  the  faithful  execution  of  which, 
the  people  on  the  Indian  frontier,  and  none  more  than  those 
of  KentucTcy,  were  deeply  interested.  For,  by  means  of  these 
posts,  dispersed  am^ng,  and  contiguous  to;  the  different' tribes 
of  Indians,  they  had  been  easily  influenced,  and  secpnded  in 
their  hostile  designs,  and  enterprises.  From  these,  they  had 
derived  their  principal  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
Thei^e,  once  in  the  possession  of  the  United  'Sftates,  would 
transfer  to -them,  the  influence,  over  the  savages,  which  had 
invariable  accompaftied  their  occupation— first,  by  the  French, 
apd  afterwards  by  the  British.  Hence,  this  transfer,  became 
extremely  interos^g^  and  was  looked  for  with  sanguine  expec- 
tations^ and  much  sensibility.  Since,  however,  these  expecta- 
tioDs,  we^e  afterwards  cruelly  disappointed, — it  may  belong  to 
the  subject,  to  pbserve,  at  this  place,  that  the  treaty  contained 
stipulations,  f(iv(yirable'  to  the  interests  of  British  subjects, 
e«[ually  obligatory — :that  it  had  not  yet  received  its  definitive 
character — and  that  it  will  again  become  the  subject  of  further 
details,  ^nd  discussions.  While  in  the  mean  time,  the  good 
people  enjo}^d  a  rf s]pite  from  actual  hostility,  greatly  height- 
ened, by  the  pleasing  prospect, of  replacing^th^  British,  with 
American,  troops;  %|id  of  enjoying  permanent  peace,  with  all 
their  neighbours,  as  the  consequence.  A  state  of  things,  then 
highly  desired. 

In  addition  to  these  agreeable  anticipations,  the  month  of 
March,  1783,  realized  an  improvement  in  the  judiciary  system, 
of  the  very  first  importance  to  the  internal  administration  of 
justice — of  course,  to  the  prosperity,  of  the  country. 
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The  three  couMies,  had  by  law,  be«n  erected  into  "the 
District  of  Kentucky,"  and  a  new  coiurt,  of  common  law,  and 
chancery,  jurisdiction,  co-extensive  with  its  limits,  establlhesd 
therein.  This  court,  besides  the  ^cilities,  which  it  afforded, 
of  hearing,  and  deciding  land  causes,  originating  in  any  part  of 
the  district,  was  also  vested  with  powers  of  oyer,  and  terminer^ 
in  criminal  cases.  It  was  opened  on  the  third  of  the  noonth,  at 
Harrodsburgh-^by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, governor  of  Virginia;  to  John  Floyd,  and  Samuel  Mc- 
Dowell— who  chose  John  May,  for  their  clerk;  and  qualified, 
by  adminidfeving  the  oath  of  office,  Walker  Daniel,  who  also 
held  the  govern'or-e  commission,'  a^  '^attorney  general  for  tha 
district  of  Kentucky." 

A  grand  jury,  was  empannelled  afid  $#oni  for  the  body  of 
the  district;  and  who  in  the  course  of  its  sitting,  presented  nine 
persons  for  selling  spirituous  liquors  without  license ;  eight  for 
adultery,  and«fornication;  2lhd  the  clerk  of  Lincoln  county,  for 
not  keeping*  up  a  table  of  his  fees;  besides  a  few  others,  for 
smaller  o$i;nces. 

Ai  this  time,  there  was  no  house  in  Harrodsburgh,  wherein 
the  eojirt  could  cooveniently  hold  its  sessions;  and  it  adjourned 
t6  i;he  meeting  house,  near  the  Dutch  station ;  six  miles  ^om  its 
place  of  i^eeUng. 

Walker  Daniel,  andd[phn  May,  were  appointed  by  the  court, 
to  fix  jupon  some  safe  plSt^,  fo^  holding  the  court,  near  Crow's 
station ;  and  authorized  to  empio}/*  persons  to  build  a. /og*  house, 
large  enough  for  a  court  room  in  one  end,  and  two  jury  rooms 
in  the  cPther;  on  th^'same  floor.  They  were  also  authorized, 
to  contract  for  the  building  oPa  prison,  of  hewed,  or  sawed, 
logs;  at  least  nine  inches  thick.  And'in  case  the  said  Daniel, 
*  and  Jtfay,  at  their  own  expeise,  caused  such  bi^ildings  to  be 
erected,  the  court  engaged  ^t-  they  would  adjourn  to  the 
place  so  to  be  fixed  on;  and  promised  a  conditional  reimburse- 
'metkt,  in  case  tbey  Removed  to  any  other  place ;  either  out  of 
the  funds  alloiii^cd  for  the  support  of  the  court,  if  sufficient;  if 
sot,  by  using  their  influence  with  the  legislature  to  have  them 
paid.    This  hud  the  desired  effect;  aad  Danville  arose  out  of 
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the  spe^ttiation.  >  At  which  place  the  district  court,  (Sontmaecl 
to  hold  its  sessions,  ucitil  the  separation  from  Virginia,  when 
it  was  aholish^d.  •     , 

As  early  as  Januar}',  1781,  Virginiay  a<^at^d  by  a  liberal 
policy  towards  the  United  States;  as  conciliating,  as  it  was 
magnanimous ;  had  ofiered  to  the  acceptance  of  those  states  in 
congress,  all  the  country  comprehended  within  her  charter^  on 
the  northwest  side  6f  the  Ohio  riV§F,  Subject,  nevertbelesd^ 
to  such  terms  as  ^cfre suggested  by  prudence,  and, justice,  for 
the  security  of  certain  individual  rights — the  payment  of  inci- 
dental expenses  of  conquest — and  the  erection  06  new  republi* 
can  states.  These  terms  being  substantially  acceded  to  by 
congress  in  this  year;  a  formal  deed  was  made  and  executed 
by  the  Virginia  representation^  on.  behalf  of .  that  state ;  and 
accepted  by  the  Onited  States  in  congress^  in  1784. 

Thus,  while  emperors^  kings^  and  states^  thrones,  princi- 
i[)alities,  and  powers,  of  the  eartfr,  fighb^  devastafe,  a&d  cqjp? 
quer,  for  territory,  and  dominion;  the  grdfeit,  and  pc^pulous state 
t)f  Virginia,  peaceably  and  unconstrained^  made  ai^gratuitouia 
donation  to  the  common  stock,  of  a  country  oVer  which  she  had 
proposed  to  erect  ten  new  states^  as  future  naembers  of  tji^coa- 
federation.  And  to  her  honour  be  it  remembered,  that*  the 
favourable  change  which  took  plac^e  in  the  stat^  o#public  af- 
fairs, from  war,  to  peace-^from  a  douMful  coiKtest^  to  acknow- 
ledged independence — ^tainted  {^ot  tfe€  purity  of  hfer  nciotivei 
shook  dot'Ae  firmness  of  hei* purpose,  nor  varied  the  object  of 
her  policy.  She  conceded  the  right  of  soil,  with. the  ^righjt  of 
dominion:  While  Kentucky  remained  h'^'r  most  rem^lte  frojft^ 
tier;  tmd  the  Ohio,  instead  of  tbe  Mississippi^  her  northwestern 
boundary.  \.  But  she  had  tnagnified  herself^  and  secured  her 
peace,  in  the  union ;  on  which  she  relied,  as  on  her  own^arm^ 
for  its  protection,  and  durabiji^. 

Underthis  complication  of  circumstances— ^the  vernal  season^ 
was  expiring,  at  the  approach  of  summer;^  the  war 'cry  of  thc^ 
savage,  had  scarcely  been  heard,  since  winter^  by  the  husband- 
man; and  those  engaged  in  land  business,  wera  engrossed  iy 
their  interests  to  a  degree  of  forgetfulness  of  danger— -^et  it  was 
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not  peade :  for  sometimes,  parties  were  discovered  in  th« 
country-— But  there  was  no  serious  invasion  this  year;  in  fact^ 
the  usual  hostility  of  the  season,  had  disappeared.  As  a  con- 
sequence of,  the  apparent  safety,  'many  new  settlements  were 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  So  that^  to  a  great 
extent,  it  was  no  longer  a  military  enterprise^  but  a  mere  act 
of  civil  emplqyment,  to  commence  a  new  improvement,  or 
establish,  a  new  station*  Emigrants  continued  to  augment  the 
population.  The  people,  finding  themselves  much  at  their 
ease,  turned  their  industry  to  the  improvement  pf  their  domes* 
tic  affairs.  The  arts,  connected  with  agriculture,  took  their 
residence  in  the  country;  and  those  which  furnish  the  house- 
hold, and  kitchen,  with  vessels,  and  cabinet  work,  for  ordinary 
use,  had  already  become  naturalized.  Money  was  tolerably 
curient;  and  labour  of  every  kind  well  rewarded*  Plenty 
abounded;  cattle,  and  hogs,  were  seen  to  increase,  and  thrive 
to  an  astonishing  degree;  and  the  fields  were  burthen^d  with 
Iqdiah  corn*-  Some  trade,  and  barter  sprung  up  among  the 
citizens — amusements  succeeded;  and  horse  races  were  run* 
Schools  were  opened,  for  teaching,  readings  and  writing,  in 
the  vernacular  tongue ;  and  preachers  of  the  gospel  were  heard 
publicly  proclaiming  the  terms  of  salvation*  To  fill  up  the 
arcle  of  the  year,  with  its  agreeable  productions,  it  may  be 
added — that  sundry  crops  of  wheat  were  raised  on  the  sputh 
side  of  the  river;  and  some  distilleries  erected  on  a  small  scale^ 
in  which  spirits  were  produced  from  Indian  corn*  Merchandise^ 
transported  from  Philadelphia  to  fort  Pitt,  in  wagons,  and 
thence  to  the  falls  of  Ohio,  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  were  landed ; 
and  a  retail  store  opened,  by  Daniel  Brodhead,  in  Louisville* 

Such,  were^he  consequences  of  suspended  hostility;  such, 
the  fruits,  of  expected  peace.  Contrasted  with  the  effects 
of  war,  how  preferable!  how  inestimably  precious! — Yet,  de- 
fensive wars. are  just;  and  manfully  to  be  m^t — while  those, 
which  are  aggressive,  merit  the  execrations  of  every  people: 
on  account  of  theii*  injustice,  and  the  consequences  they  involve. 

It  is  still  to  be  mentioned,  as  an  occurrence  of  the  year,  that 
Thomas  Paine,  of  notoriety,  had  written  a  book,  io  ridicule, 
VOL.  I*  B* 
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and  expose  to  contempt,  the  chartered  vight  of  Yifgima,  to 
the  western  country,  including  Kentucky ;  by  twisting  the 
terms,  ^^west^  and  northwest,"  which  will  be  found  in  the  char- 
ter, like  a  cork  screw,  round  the  north  pole:  and^to  persuade 
congress  to  assume  the  possession  and  sovereignty,  of  the  whole 
territory.  A  species  of  writing,  in  which  he  excelled.  .This- 
precious  production,  had  fallen  into  the  hands,  of  two  Fenn* 
sylvanians,  by  the  name  of  Pomeroy,  and  Galloway — who  had 
imbibed  its  spirit;  and  could  twist,  '^west,"  and  "northwest," 
as  well  as  Tom  Paine.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  felt 
the  utmost  hostility  to  the  Virginia  rights.  ■  And  in  order  to 
destroy  them;  one  came  to  the  falls  of  Ohio,  the  other'to  Lex- 
ington, where  they  proceeded  to  propagate  their  seditious 
doctrines.  At  the  falls,  it  is  believed,  nobody  minded  this 
disciple  a£  Paine.  But  at  Lexington,  his  brother  apo^le  ob- 
tained "considerable  audience;  Several  of  jthe  good  people, 
yielded  so  far  to  his  persuasions  as  to  commence  chapping,  and 
improving  upon  their  neighbours'  lands,  with  the  pious  mtent 
of  appropriating  them,  under  an  act  of  congress ;  which  they 
were  assured,  was  soon  to  be  promulgated. 

This  gave  to  the  subject,  an  aspect  rather  serious — mischief 
might  ensue ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  "correct  the  pro- 
cedure." A  justice  of  the  peace  was  applied  to,  for  a  warrant, 
to  arrest  this  zealous  propagator  of  civil,  and  political,  heresy. 
Some  law  was  deemed  necesary  to  justify  the  proposed  mea- 
sure. Fortunately,  there  was  an  old  Yirgiiua  law,  which 
imposed  a  fine  in  tobacco^  at  the  discretion  of.  the  court,  upon 
the  "propagators  of  false  news,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  good 
people  of  the  colony."  This  was  believed  to  be  sufficient — 
the  justice,  issued  his  warrant,  against  Mr.  Galloway — and  the 
sherififbrought  him  up^  for  examination.  The  facts  were  proved 
upon  him;  both  as  to  his  assertions,  in  relation  to  the  Virginia 
title,  which  he  had  said  "was  no  better  than  an  oak  leaf,"  and 
as  to  the  effect  they  had  produced  on  the  minds  of  sundry  per- 
sons; who  bad  been  much  disturbed.  He  was  now  regarded, 
as  a  culprit,  and  ordered  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance  at  the 
fiext  court;    This  be  did ;  and  the  court,  not  b^ing  distant—he 
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appeared.  The  subject,  had  taken  wind,  and  was  soon  blowD 
up  into  a  matter  of  much  interest:  Whence  a  ^reat  concourse* 
of  people  attended.  The  accused,  was  arraigned — the  wit- 
nesses examined — and  the  law  produced.  The  fellow,  could 
make  but  little  defence;  for  he  had  not  even  the  book  of  his 
master;  which  contained  the  doctrine,  he  had  been  preaching. 
He  looked  convicted ;  and  the  court,  fined  him,  (me  thousand^ 
pounds  of  tobacco — which  at  that  time,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  pay.  There  wsis  no  such  quantity  of  the  article  to  be  had» 
The  alternative  was,  to  go  to  jail.  He  appeared  panic  struck — 
detected  in  propagating  false  nezas;  he  stood  as  a  public  cul- 
prit, not  devoid  of  shame — and  althoughr  not  to  be  hanged,  he 
saw  the  prison,  as  his  home,  un|il  the  tobacco  could  be  raised, 
or  imported.  He  knew  not  what  to  do — his  adherents  left 
him — ^his  distress  was  agonizing.  At  length,  it  was  intimated 
to  him^'that  if  he  would  leave  the  country,  it  would  do  as  well 
as  to  go  to  jail ;  and  that  the  fine  would  not  be  exacted.  He 
caught  at  the  offer,  and  was  permitted  to  depart.  He  instantly 
left  the  court,  mentally  ejaculating,  without  doubt,  curses 
against  Tom  Paine,  and  TOEAcao,  even  more  bitter,  than  that 
deleterious  weed  itself; 

From  this  time,  the  rights  to  land^  derived  from  Virginia^ 
were  no  more  questioned,  on  the  score  of  her  authority  to  sell^ 
them;  and  Paine,  henceforth  lost  his  authority  in-Kentucky,  as. 
aiand  lawyer. 

On  a  former  occasion  some  inconsiderate  persons^  had  offered 
an  obstruction  to  surveying;  which  had  occasioned  a  legislative- 
act  to  punish  like  offences,  in  future*.  This  had  the  effect  to* 
prevent  its  own  infraction. 

The.  third  of  September,  the  preliminary  articles  of  pacifi-^ 
cation,  between  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  were 
transferred  into  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace;  and'afivejad^put* 
to  the  war  of  the  revolution,  as  had  been  expected. 

No  part  of  the  United  States,  was  more  immediately  in- 
terested' in  the  faithful  execution  of  this  treaty,  than  Kentucky  j- 
DDr  suffered  more  than  she  did,  in  consequence  of  its  inexecu-- 
tionj  as  will  be  ihe^n  in  its  proper  place. 
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For  the  convenience  of  those,  concerned  in  taking  up  Ken- 
tucky lands,  the  office  of  deputy  register,  which  had  been 
established  in  the  country,  was  now  filled,  for  the  reception  of 
plats  and  cortiiicates  of  survey ;  instead  of  sending  them  to- 
Richmond. 

In  the  latter  p^rt  of  this  year,  the  emigrations,  for  several 
obvious  causes,  were  much  increased;  aiMi  Kentucky,  elated 
with  her  prospects,  and  conscious  of  her  strength,  lost  her  fear 
of  surrounding  danger* 

[1784.]  The  winter  of  1783 — 4,  proved  to.be  a  very  severe 
one,  of  ice  and  snow.  The  frequent  falls  of  the  latter,  and 
accumulation  of  the  former,  exceeded  any  thing  which  had  • 
occurred  since  the  hard  winter.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  could, 
however,  restrain  the  surveyors,  and  hunters;  they  were  out 
in  all  directions,  pursuing  their  different  objects:  Ner  were 
they  annoyed  by  Indians — to  theb,  and  the  frotttiers,  a  novelty 
of  the  most  agreeable  kind. 

Colonel  Robert  Johnson,  whose  residence  had  been  at  Bry- 
ant's station,  removed  to  the  Great  Crossing,  on  Elkhorn,  his  • 
present  residence.  This  was  an  exposed  frontier;  and  subse-^ 
quently,  much  infested  by  Indians:  but  steadily  supported. 
Similar  establishments  also  took  place,  on  the  approach  of^ 
spring,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  which  were  exposed  to 
a  like  fortune,  and  maintained  with  an  ec^ual  fortitude:  but 
which  it  seems  ^useless  to  particularize. 

The  reputation  of  Kentucky,  for  growing  population,  for  the 
increase  pf  riches,  and  for  abundant  objects  of  speculation,  had 
tspread  abroad ;  and  was  producing  its  corresponding  results. 
The  most  important  of  which  was,  to  increase  its  capacities, 
and  resources,  in  all  these  respects.  And  which  were  not  a 
little  facilitated  by  disbanding  the  late  conMnental  army,  a&d 
the  continued  expectation  of  a  general  peace  with  the  Indian 
tribes. 

Besides  several  companies  of  land  speculators^  formed  in 
Philadelphia,  who  had  disgorged  their  immense  accumulations 
of  paper  money,  or  bills  of  credit,  on  Virginia  for  land  w^^^ 
r»uts-»-and  who  had  their  agents  in  Kentucky^  for  the  purpose 
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of  realizing  them  by  location — a  mercantile,  or  trading  com- 
pany, had  also  been  formed  at  the  same  place,  in  the  course 
of  the  winter.  At  the  he^d  of  the  latter,  was  General  James 
Wilkinson;  who,  in  February,  1784,  made  his  appearance  iu 
Lexington.  The  presence,  the  manners,  and  conversation  of 
this  gentleman,  were  calculated  to  attract  attention,  excite 
curiosity,  and  produce  interest.  Those  who  know  him,  will 
not  doubt,  but  that  enough,  was  soon  disclosed,  to  place  him  in 
the  most  favourable  light. 

He  had  come  to  settle  in  the  country — to  open  a  store — and 
to  carry  on  commerce.  His  first  cargo,  was  on  the  river  Ohio: 
it  was  assorted  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  Lexington, 
the  object  of  his  ultimate  destination.  He  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  regular  army — was  at  the  taking  of  Burgoyue — and 
lately,  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature.- 

Besides  thes6  circumstances,  so  well  adapted  to  prepossess 
the  feelings,  play  upon  the  imaginations,  and  captivate  the 
hearts,  of  the  simple  and  rustic  Kentuckians, — ^nature  herself 
had  gratuitously  furnished  Wilkinson,  with  a  passport,  which 
ensured  his  favourable  reception,  wherever  he  was  seen  and 
heard.  A  passport  expressed  in  a  language,  which  all  man- 
kind  could  read;  whose  influence  every  one  felt;  and  which 
none  would  suspect,  or  scrutinize,  on  the  first  perusal. 

A  person,  not  quite  tall  enough  to  be  perfectly  elegant,  was 
compensated  by  its  symmetry,  and  appearance  of  health,  and 
strength.  A  countenance,  open,  mild,  capacious,  and  beaming 
with  intelligence;  a  gait,  firm,  manly,  and  facile;  manners, 
bland,  accommodating,  and  popular;  an  address,  easy,  polite, 
and  gracious ;  invited  approach,  gave  access,  assured  attention, 
cordiality,  and  ease.  By  these  fair  forms,  he  conciliated ;  by 
these,  he  captivated.  The  combined  effect  was  greatly  advan- 
tageous to  the  general,  on  a  first  acquaintance';  which  a  further 
intercourse  contributed  to  modify;  and  Whose  subsequent 
course  of  action,  will  merit  future  notice. 

The  definitive  treaty,  so  earnestly  looked  for,  was  announced ; 
and  the  surrender  of  the  posts  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  confidently  expected,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year. — 
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Had  the  British  government,  been*  intent  upon  withdrawing 
their  troops,  it  might  have  been  done,  by  the  return  of  suifimei': 
Yet  it  was  not  done ;  although  the  treaty,  was  finally  ratified, 
and  exchanged  in  due  form.  Whence  Kentucky,  was  doomed 
to  feel  the  stroke  of  war,  with  the  Indians;  while  the  atlantic 
part  of  the  state,  enjoyed  a  complete  exemption  from  its  hor- 
rors; heightened  by  comparison,  with  the  smiles,  and  graces, 
of  mature  and  perfect  peace;  within  the  same  state^ 

This  condition  of  things  depending  in  part,  upon  local  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  part,  upon  political  controversy,  will  re- 
ceive proper  attention,  in  the  due  order,  of  time,  and  place. 

Until  this  year,  all  that  extensive  region  of  country  on  the 
north  side  of  Licking,  remained  unsettled*  Having  beeq  most 
contiguous  to  the  Shawanees,  Delawares,  and  Wyandots,  it 
had  been  considered  peculiarly  dangerous;  even  surveying 
had  been  restrained,  by  an  order  of  the  principal  surveyor,  to 
his  deputies;  which  was  revoked,  under  the  impression  of  re- 
turning  peace;  and  in  March,  several  parties  of  surveyors, 
proceeded  to  business.  They  had  not,  however,  been  long 
engaged,  before  they  discovered,  by  fresh  sign  of  Indians,  that 
they  had  overstayed  their  time,  or  gone  out  too  soon.  There 
had  not  yet  been  any  formal  treaty  with  the  Indians;  their 
pacific  disposition  could  not  be  relied  on;  and  these  parties 
not  liking  appearances  of  danger,  after  executing  a  few  sur- 
veys, I^eturned  home,  for  safety. 

.  Other  surveyors,  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  found  the 
sign  of  Indians  also— and  sometimes  fell  in  with  small  parties 
of  them,  under  very  suspicious  circiimstances — indicating  by 
their  behaviour,  strong  remains  of  an  hostile  temper.  In  some 
instances,  they  offered  no  violence,  or  6ffence:  in  others,  they 
were  rude,  and  even  predatory.  But  for  some  time  no  blood 
iwas  shed.  The  tomahawk  had  not  fallen  on  its  victim — ^nor 
had  it  been  buried.  It  was  not  war — yet  hostility  lowered 
around'the  settlements.  The  recollection  of  recent  depreda- 
tions— and  the  knowledge,  that  the  British,  still  held  the  posts 
on  the  lakes;  will  account  for  these  phenomena. 
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Candour,  however,  compels  an  absolution  of  the-  goremment 
of  Great  Britain,  from  the  charge  of  stimulating  the  savages  to 
a  continuaiice,  or  renewal,  of  the  war.  While  it  need  not  be 
doubted,  but  that  the  traders  of  Canada,  were  interested,  to 
engross  the  fur  trade ;  by  preventing  competif ion — and  for  that 
purpose,  were  equally  busy,  and  successful  in  k&eping  alive 
the.angry  passions  of  these  ignorant,  and  vindictive  men  of  the 
woods;  as  the  most  certain  means  of  effecting  their  own  objects 
of  traffic.  Nor  is  the  fact  to  bedisse/nbled^  that  the  multifa- 
rious population  of  Kentucky,  embraced  individuals,  not  pro- 
bably more  considerate,  or  less  revengeful,  than  the  Indians. 
Individuals,  whose  sense  of  recent  injury,  still  rankled  in  their 
hearts — and  who  had  sworn  eternal  animosity  to  the  whole 
race  of  red  men.  While  others,  therefore,  burying  their  per- 
sonal feelings,  of  complaint,  in  the  more  comprehensive  desire 
of  peace,  and  safety,  encouraged  the  Indians  to  come  into  the 
stations,  and  to  hold  friendly -intercourse;  and  after  several 
instances,  of  the  kind  had  actually  occurred,  and  Indians  h^d 
come  in  as  friends — one  of  them,  was  seduced^into  the  Woods  by 
a  white  man,  and  clandestinely  murdered.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  prosecute  the  assassin.  But  it  was  found  utterly 
impracticable.  Such  was  the  feeble,  condition  of  the  civil 
authority — ^and  so  powerful  was  public  resentment  against 
Indians — so  strongs  in  a  word,  was  popular  sympathy,  with 
the  offender  against  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  of  humanity. 

The  effect  on  the  Indians  was  instantaneous — the  amicable 
parties  disappeared — confidence  was  lost— friendly  intercourse 
ceased.  What  but  retaliation  was  to  be  expected,  from  the 
known  character  of  these  untutored  men  of  nature,  under  a 
pressure  of  injui^',  combimng  both  force  and  fraud? 

Not,  however,  to  ascribe  more  to  this  circumstance  than  its 
due — the  current  of  narration  will  now  be  turned  to  other  sub- 
jects, whose  combined  influence,  revived,  if  not  reproduced, 
the  Indian  war,  with  its  usual  train  of  hideous  followers — rob- 
bery, and  murder,  ravage,  and  devastation. 

The  inexecution  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  may.  be 
assumed  as  the  prolific  source  of  much  ill  to  Kentucky — while 
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the  non-deilivery  of  the  posts,  alrertdy  alluded  to,  presehts  the 
most  obvious  circumstance  to  popular  attention,  in  the  com- 
plicated drama,  which  ensued*  An  elucidation,  at  least,  so 
far  as  Kentucky  is  concerned,  will  be  offered ;  as  -an  appro* 
priate  part  of  this  history* 

It  may  be  remarked^  as  an  in^portant  fact  in  the  pro][)osed 
development^  that  before  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed,  ex- 
ceptions were  taken,  to  the  embarkation  of  certain  negroes,  at 
New  York;  which,  it  was  alleged,  was  contrary  to  treaty — 
that  the  negroes^  belonged  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
ought  to  be  restored  to  their  masters,  not  carried  away. 

This  was  the  first  ground  of  complaint;  afid  which  as  early 
as  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1783,  produced  the  following  act 
of  congress: 

"the  united  states,  in  con&ress  assembled* 

*'Whereas,  by  the  articles  agreed  upon  on  the  thirtieth  of 
November  last,  by  and  between  the  commissioners  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  forjfnaking  peace,  and  the  commissioner 
on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  it  is  stipulated,  *that  his 
Britannic  Majesty  shall,  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  without 
causing  any  destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  negroes^  or  other , 
p'opertr/  of  the  American  inhabitants^  withdraw  all  his  armies^ 
garrisons,  and  fleets,  from  the  said  United  States,  and  from 
every  port,  place,  and  harbour,  within  the  same :'  And  whereas 
a  considerable  number  of  negroes  belonging  to  the  citizens  of 
these  states,  have  been  carried  bff  therefrom,  contrary  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said  articles: — 

^Re^ohed^  That  copies  of  the  letters  between  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  Sir  Guy  Carlton,  and  other.papers  on  this  subject, 
be  transmitted  to  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  these  states 
for  negotiating  a  peace  in  Europe;  .and  that  they  be  directed 
to  remonstrate  thereon  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  and  take 
proper  measures  for  obtaining  such  reparation  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  admit. 

.  ''Ordered^  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolve  be  transmitted 
to  the  commander-in-chief;  and  that  he  be  directed  to  continue 
his  remonstrances  to  Sir  Guy  Carlton,  respecting  the  permit- 


ting  negroes  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  these  states  to  leave 
Kew  York*  and  insist  on  the  discontinuance  of  that  measure." 

Ail  this  was  done;  but  without  the  desired  eflfect.  The 
British,  would  not  restrain  the  negroes^ 

To  understand  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  an  attetitiou 
to  dates  in  its  origin,  and  progress,  is  all  important — as  is  also 
tlie  subject  matter  in  debate ;  as  negroes,  being  acknowledged 
a  part  of  the  human  family,  constitute,  a  peculiar  species  of 
property.  These  negroes,  had  been  tafken  in  the  course  of 
the  war  by  the  British  army,  and  were  now  reclaimed  by  the 
United  States,  for  their  former  owners,  upon,  the  clause  la 
the  provisional  articles,  ^hich  stipulated,  "that  his  Britannio 
Majesty  shall,  ^ith  all  convenient  speed  and  without  causing 
any  destruction  or  carrying  away  any  negroes^  or  other  properly 
of  the  American  inhabitants,  withdraw  all  his  armies,"  &c. 

It  might  bo  doubted  whether  any  right  whatever  could  be 
claimed  under  the  treaty,  before  the  final  articles  were  at  least 
signed,  if  not  ratified.  But  the  signature  of  the  definitive 
treaty  between  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  did  not 
lake  place  until  the  third  of  September,  1783*  Three  months 
at  least  after  congress  took  up  the  claim,  whidi  the  British 
rejected.  The  treaty,  besides,  contained  a  clause,  that  the 
ratification,  should  be  exchanged  in  due  form  withki  six  months, 
or  sooner  if  possible,  from  the  date.  Allowing  the  six  months, 
and  tho  third  of  March,  1784,  would  arrive.  It  is  thought  that 
an  attention  to  dates,  is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  treaty  of 
alliance  with  France,  contained  a  stipulation  that  "neither 
were  to  lay  down  their  arms,  without  the  formal  consent  of  the 
o^her  first  obtained."  Now  France,  had  not  given  her  con- 
sont— ^or  dispensed  wit^i  this  stipulation— -or  m^de  a  definitive 
treaty.  Although  it  is  trud,  that  France,  and  Spain,  had  signed 
preliminary  articles  of  peace,  with  England,,  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1753;  yet  these  were  not  ratified  until  the  succeeding 
autumn.  So  that  the  United  States  could  not  consider  their 
treaty,  with  Great  Britain,  as  conclusively  obligatory,  until 
fully  ratified,  by  and  with  the  assent  of  France.  And  this 
geems  irrefragably.  confirmed  by  the  ratification  of  Ifcat  ijjstru- 
VOL.  u  •  G* 
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mcnt,  on  the  14tli  of  January,  1784.  When  reciting  the  treaty, 
congress  declares,  "that  it  was  not  to  be  concluded  until  terms 
of  peace  should  be  agreed  upon  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  his  Britannic  Majesty  should  be  ready  to  conclude 
such  treaty  accordingly;  and  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain, 
and  France,  having  since  been  concluded" — that  with  Eng- 
land, was  RATIFIED,  aiid  ordered,  to  be  exckdnged^  by  her  minis- 
ters in  Paris.     It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  add,  what  must 
be  obvious  to  all^  that  the  treaty  did  not  bind  Great  Britain, 
sooner  than  the  United  States:  nor  either,  otherwise  than  con- 
ditionally^ before  it  was  ratified  by  both.     Nevertheless,  it  may 
be  pertinent  to  remark,  that  the  dispute  about  the  negroes,  had 
not  prevented  their  embarkation — produced  any  change  in  the 
-article — or  in  any  manner,  prevented  the  final  ratification. 
Congress  had  without  exception  ordered  it  to  be  executed ; 
:Hid  particularly  recommended  the  restoration  of  confiscated 
property,,  pursuant  to  one  of  its  stipulations. 

The  fair  inference  seemed  to  be,  that  congress  had  aban- 
doned the-claim  to  the  negroes:  While  Virginia,  no  less  then, 
than  now,  an  important  member  of  the  confederation ;  soon 
demonstrated,  that  she  had  not^  Her  conduct  .will  next  be 
exhibited ;  in  relation  to  this  subject,  as  it  was  followed  by  the 
most  important  consequences,  to  Kentucky:  who  was  made  a 
victim  for  a  few  negroes. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1784,- — thsrt  is,  within  less  than  six 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  legislatufe  of 
that  state,  adopted  the  following  measures 

"It  appearing  to  the  general  assembly  from  a  letter  from 
his  excellency  General  Washington,  dated  the  7th  day  of  May, 
1763,  that  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  congress,  he  had  a 
conference  with  General  Carlton,  on  the  subject  of  delivering 
up  tlie  slaves,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  in  compliance  with  the  articles  of  the  pro- 
visional treaty;  that  he  (General  Carlton,)  appeared  to  evade 
a  compliance  with  the  said  treaty,  by  a  misconstruction  of  the 
same,  and  permitted  a  large  number  of  the  said  slaves  to  be 
sent  ofiT  to  Nova  Scotia:    It  further  appeariug  to  the  general 
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assembly,  from  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Walke,  Esquire,  that 
he  together  with  several  other  persons  from  the  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Princess  Anne,  in  or  about  the  month  of^  April, 
1783,  went  to  New  York,  with  a.  view  of  recovering  the  slave* 
which  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  British  troops  during 
the  war;  that  not  being  permitted  to  take  possession  of  those 
slaves  which  they  found  in  that  city,  the  said  Walke  made  a 
personal  application  to  General  Carlton,  and  requested  the 
delivery  of  the  -said  slaves,  in  compliance  with  the  seventh 
article  of  the  treaty,  which  prohobits  the  oarrying  off  negroes 
and  ot?ier  property  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States; 
this  he  peremptorily  refused;  alleging  that  he  was  not  autho- 
rized  to  do  it,  without  particular  instructions  from  the  British 
government;  that  at  the  time  of  this  application  the  said  Walke 
was  informed  by  an  aid-de-camp,  of  General  Carlton,  that  an 
agent  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  embarkation,  and  to 
keep  a  register  of  the  slaves  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  ho 
afterwards  saw  the  said 'agent,  and  also  saw  a.large  numbei? 
of  negroes  embarked  to  he  sent  to  that  country :  It  farther 
appearing  to  the  general  assembly  fronx  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
John  Stewart,  of  the  state  of  Maryland,^  as  well  as  from  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances  that  many  applications  were  made  to 
General' Carlton  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  resti- 
tution of  property,  which  were  invariably  rejected: 

^'Resolvedj  That  there  has  been  an  infraction,  on  the  part  ofr 
Great  Britain,  of  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  peacQ 
between  the- United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  in 
detaining  the  slaves  and  other  property  of  the  citizens  of  th^ 
United  States.  ^ 

^'Resohed^  That  the  delegates  representing  this  state  ia 
congress  be  instructed  to.  lay  before  that  body,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  preceding  information,  and  resolution,  and  re- 
quest from  them  a  remonstrance  to  the  British  court,  com^ 
plaining  of  the  aforesaid  infraction  of  ther treaty  of  pcace^  and 
desiring  a  proper  reparation  of  the  injuries  consequent  there- 
upon; that  the  said  delegates  be  instructed  to  inform  congress, 
that  the  general  assembly  has  no  incUnation  to  interfere  with* 
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the  power  of  making  treaties  with  other  nations,  which  the 
confederation  has  wisely  vested  in  congress;  but  it  is  conceived 
that  a  just  regard  to  the  national  honour  and  interest  of  the 
citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  obliges  the  assembly  to  withhold 
their  co-operation  in  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  said  treaty, 
until  the  success  of  the  aforem^entioned  remonstrance  is  known, 
or  congress  shall  signify  their  sentiments  touching  the  premises. 

^'Resolved,  That  so  soon  as  reparation  is  made  for  the  afore- 
said infraction,  or  congress  shall  judge  it  indispensably  neces- 
sary, such  acts  of  the  legislature  passed  during  the  late  war  aa 
inhibit  the  recovery  of  British  debts  ought  to  be  repealed,  and 
payment  thereof  made  in  such  time  and  manner  as  shall  consist 
with  the  exhausted  situation  of  this  commonwealth."  • 

These  proceedings  of  the  legislature,  connected  with  the 
fourth  article  of  the  treaty,  which  stipulated  "that  the  qreditors 
on  cither  side  shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment  to  the 
recovery  of  the  full  value  in  sterling  money  of  all  bona  Jide 
debts — heretofore  contracted,"  and  with  the  laws  alluded  to, 
as  inhibiting  their  recovery,— still  in  force,  plainly  disclosed  a 
breach  of  the  treaty,  actual,  or  intended,  on  the  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. And  laid  the  foundation  for  the  ostensible,  if  not  the 
real  cause,  of  the  detention  of  the  posts. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  subject  is  too  deeply  interesting, 
not  to  engage  further  discussion.  This  will  be  as  concise,  as 
the  discrimination  of  right,  from  wrong,  will  admit.  While 
history  has  nothing  to  give  to  mere  words,  it  owes  eyery  thing 
to  truth,  and  justice.  To  award  the  latter,  it  becomes  indis-> 
pensable  to  ascertain,  and  attend  to,  the  former.  Since  truth 
is  the  sole  basis  of  right. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  congress,  possessing  the  treaty-making 
power,  had  on  the  26th  of  May,  1783 — that  is,  between  the 
dates  of  the  preliminary  articles,  and  definitive  treaty — takea 
cognizance  of,  and  remonstrated  against,  this  supposed  infrac-. 
tion  of  the  treaty,  in  sending  away  negroes,  &c.  by  the  British; 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  claim  of  the  Americans,  wa& 
effectually  resisted,  yet  the  treaty  was  fully  ratified,  and  de- 
clared to  be  in  force.    And  in  this  state  of  the  case,  wa^  it 
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taken  up,  as  has  also  been  seen,  by  Virginia.  Did  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  justify  her?,  is  the  question  to  be  investigated. 
While  no  inquiry  will  be  moved,  whether,  she  improperly,  or 
not,  interfered  with  decisions,  which  belonged  only  to  congress. 

Then  to  proceed. — It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  treaty,  in 
60  many  terms,  forbade  the  British  to  destroy^  or  carry  away^ 
any  negroes^  dr  other  property^  of  the  American  inhabitants.  Such 
was  the  preliminary — ^and  such  the  final  treaty.  It  is  nothing 
to  this  argument,  whether  the  one  or  the  other  be  taken.  Tha 
date  of  neither,  is  important  to  the  result.  The  prohibition  ii 
the  same  in  both — the  meaning  only,  is  sought  for. 

In  the  United  States,  negroes — of  the  African  race  of  men- 
are  held  as  property ! — and  in  the  treaty,  classed  with  other 
property!  Thousands  of  these  people,  held  as  slaves,  had  been 
taken  into  custody,  or  protection,  by  the  British  troops — tens 
of  thousands  remained  still,  in  the  possession  of  their  masters. 
Such  as  the  British  had  taken  in  the  war,  they  held — they  took 
none  after  peace — these  were  reclaimed  by  their  former  Amei^i- 
can  owners — the  claim  was  rejected — and  the  negroes,  em- 
barked. Let  it  now  be  seen  upon  what  ground  of  right.  On 
the  side  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  insisted  that  the  belligerant 
rule  which  transfers  property,  from  the  prior  owner,  to  the 
captors,  applied  to  all  the  negroes  reduced  to  their  possession, 
during  the  war.  That  the  negroes,  sent  away,  or  about  to  be 
sent,  of  which  complaint  was  made,  *'were  all  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  war:"  And  hence  could  not  be  the  negroes^  or  pro- 
perty^ of  the  American  inhabitants,  intended  by  the  treaty. 
Which  was  made  to  protect^  such  of  both,  as  had,na^  been  taken; 
not  to  restore^  such  of  either,  "as  had  been  reduced  to  posses- 
sion." Besides,  said.  Sir  Guy  Carlton,  "I  found  them  fcee,  I 
cannot  reduce  them  to  slavery." 

The  American  claimants  denied  the  application  of  the  belli- 
gerant rule,  and  reiterated  their  former  ownership.  In  fact, 
Virginia  could  do  no  more.  For  there  was  not  another  item, 
in  the  treaty,  first,  or  last,  which  favoured  the  claim.  Negroes, 
were  nowhere  in  the  treaty  recognized  as.prisoners  of  war — ■ 
mo  where  stipulated  for  as  men,  or  individualf?,  having  rights,  or 
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to  bfe  surrendered,  even  as  slaves.  But  classed  di%  property^  be- 
longing to  American  citizens^  the  treaty  protected  them,  from 
destruction — and  from  transportation;  when  peace,  was  about  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war;  and  the  British  troops,  to  be  withdrawn 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  .  Such  a  provision  seemed 
equally  necessary,  and  prudent.  But  had  it  been  intended  to 
apply  to  the  negroes  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  surely  a 
very  ordinary  share  of  intellect,  imbued  with  a  single  grain  of 
prudence,  would  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  covenanting 
for  their  restoration^  or  delivery^  as  men,  or  as  slaves  in  posses- 
sion. As  in  the  same  treaty  it  is  provided,  on  the  subject  of 
stores,  archives,  records,  &c.  which  were  to  be  restoeed — as 
by. another  article,  they  being  in  British  possession. 

More  on  this  topic,  might  seem  superfluous;  the  pen,  will 
therefore,  be  transferred  to  the  next  subject  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States — that  is,  ''the  detention  of  the 
posts.^' 

Again,  some  investigation  will  be  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose 
of  elucidating  the  matter  of  right;  in  which  will  be  inserted 
the  complaint  of  the  British,  touching  the  impediments  tp  their 
recovery  df  the  debts,  contrary  to  the  treaty. 

It  may  then  be  remarked,  that  upon  these,  two  parts  of  tha 
treaty,  as  to  the  posts,  and  the  debts,  the  terms  admit  of  no 
ambiguity,  in  relation  to  their  objects — and  are  only  inde^nite 
ia  regard  to  the  time  of  their  execution:  which  nevertheless 
seem  to  carry  a  meaning  in  the  thing  to  be  done,  which  abun- 
dantly guarded  the  parties  against  mistake.  The  complaint 
was  reciprocally,  against  the  inexecution  of  the  treaty  by  the 
one  against  the  other. 

The  article  relative  to  the  payment,  or  recovery  of  the 
debts,  has  already  been  recited — as  well  as  that  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  posts — and  need  not  be  repeated.  Suffice  it  to 
mention  among  the  latter,  Michilimackinac,  Detroit,  Niagara, 
Oswego,  Oswegatchie,  Point-au-fer,  and  Dutchman's  point, 
were  enumerated,  as  being  within  the  American  line^  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  lakes — from  which  the  British  garrisons  had  not 
been  withdrawn  previous  to  the  12th  of  May,  1783*     At  this 
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iifne  the  definitive  treaty  had  not  been  signed.  When,  how- 
ever, the  solicitude  of  congress  to  realize,  if  not  to  anticipatfe^ 
the  good  effects  of  the  insipient  peace,  induced  that  honourable 
body  to  resolve — 

"That  the  commander-in-chief  be  directed  whenever  the 
frontier  posts  in  the  United  States  shall  be  evacuated  pur- 
suant to  the  articles  of  peace,  to  place  therein,  of  the  troops 
under  his  command,  who  have  enlisted  for  three  years,  and 
whose  terms  of  service  may  not  then  have  expired,  such  force 
as  he  may  judge  necessary,  to  secure  and  hold  the  same,  until 
further  measures  can  be  taken  for  the  security  of  such  of  them 
as  it  may  be  necessary  to  continue  to  support,  provided  that  it 
does  not  exceed  the  term  of  nine  months ;  and  that  he  take 
measures  for  exchanging  with  the  British,  or  transporting  such 
artillery,  stores,  and  provisions,  as  he  may  judge  necessary  for 
that  purpose;  and  the  superintendant  of  finance  is  directed  to 
afford  all  the  assistance  in  his  department  which  circumstances 
will  permit." 

Without  animadverting  on  this  document,  which  seems  suffi- 
ciently cautionary,  it  is  exhibited  as  the  basis  of  a  correspon- 
dence which  ensued  on  the  subject;  and  which,  as  an  expression 
of  the  relative  views  of  the  parties,  will  be  inserted. 

"Chambly,  August  3d,  1783. 
"Sir:  The  United  States  of  America  in  congress  having 
charged  their  commander-in-chief  with  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  ar- 
mies, for  receiving  the  posts  now  occupied  by  tlie  troops  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  which  are  within  the  United  States; 
for  this  object,  as  well  as  to  others  relative  to  the  preliminary 
articles  of  peace,  I  am  ordered  by  General  Washington  to  con- 
cert such  measures  with  your  excellency  as  shall  be  mutually 
agreeable. 

"Major  North,  my  aid-de-camp,  will  inform  your  excellency, 
that  I  am  on  my  route  to  Quebec ;  where  I  expect  in  three  or 
four  days,  to  assure  you  that  I  am, 

"Your  excellency's  most  obedient  humble  servant; 

"STEUBEN. 
"//*>  Excellency  General  Haldimakd.?' 


The  final  answer: 

*'St^  Johns,  13th  August^  tt83» 
"Sir:  In  answer  to  the  letter  which  I  had  the  honour  td 
receive  from  yoii  yesterday,  desiriqg  a  final  answef  in  writings 
to  the  requisitions  which  you  have  made  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  I  very  readjly  comply  with  that  desire,  though 
the  sense  of  my  answer  can  he  no  other  than  a  repetition  of 
that  which  I  have  n^ade  to  his  excellency  General  Washington, 
delivered  to  you  under  a  flying  seal.  I  have  therefore  the 
honour  to  acquaint  you,  that  however  definitive  the  United 
States  may  consider  the  provisional  treaty  to  he,  the  sense  I 
have  of  my  duty,  and  the  customs  of  war,  will  not  permit  me 
to  consider  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  that  light.  The  orders 
I  have  received,  direct  a  discontinuance  of  every  hostile  act 
(m  my  part,  and  an  attention  to  defensive  measures  only.  I 
have  most  punctually  obeyed  them,  and  shall  contirHie  to  do 
so,  until  1  shall  receive  his  Majesty's  further  commands.  I 
have  not  a  doubt  of  Ihe  wishes  expressed  in  your  letter,  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  perfect  harmony  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, by  making  good  every  engagement  an  their  partk  You 
will  at  the  same  time  allow  me  to  express  an  equal  confi4ence 
that  every  promise  ofi  the  part  of  Great  Britain  will,  in  due 
time  be  fulfilled.  But  it  is  not  for  me  to  anticipate  them  on 
this  occasion.  When  the  ratification  of  pfeace  shall  be  an- 
nounced to  me,  I  beg  you  will  be  assured,  that  it  will  afford 
me  the  hi^est  pleasure  to  execute  every  instruction  I  shall 
receive  relative  to  it,  with  the  utmost  punctuality  and  des- 
patch. Until  tliat.  event  shall  arrive,  it  is  totally  o'ut  of  my ' 
power  to  permit  you  to  proceed  to  the  posts  in  the  upper 
country,  or  in  fact  to  treat  with  you  on  the  subject  of  your 
mission*     WishLog  you  a  safe  and  agreeable  passage^ 

*'I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

«*FRED:  HALDIMAND. 
^^Mnjor  General  Ba«€»9^  Steuben." 
If  a  demand  was  nftade  of  the  posts,  it  certainly  was  declmed"* 
But  it  is  believed  that  no  demand  of  them  was  made-^and 
'  certain  it  is,  that  the  act  of  congress,  did  not  authorize,  any 
such  demand.    Further  cofmment  is  de^an^d  unnecessary. 
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l^rie  licxt  message  transmitted  to  the  British  general  on  the 
subje'ot  of  the  post^,  was  from  the  governor  of  New  York.  And 
fts  it  was  answered — the  parties  shall  as  before,  speak  for 
tl>cinsches. 

^'March  19th,  1784. 

"Sir:  I  now  jo  myself  the  honour 'to  transmit  to  your  ex-, 
ccllency  the  copy  of  a  proclamation  of  the  United  States  of 
Anie,rica»hi  congress  assembled,  announcing  the  ratification  of 
the  definitive  treaty  of  j[>eace,  between  these  states,  and  his 
Britannic  Majcst}-,  and  enjoining^a  due  obt«eifance  thereof. 

''^Having  no  doubt*that  your  excellency  wili  as  soon  as  the 
season  admits,  withdraw  the  British  ganlsons  under  your  com- 
mand, from  thfc  places  they  now  hold  within  the  United  States, 
agreeably  to  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty;  if  becomes  a 
part  of  Ttiy  duty  to* make; the  necessary  provision  for  receiving 
the  post^of  Niagara,  and  the  other  posts  within  the  limits  of 
this  state, — atid  it  is  for  that  purpose,  I  have  pow  to  request 
that  yout  excc*<lef>cy  \rould  give  me  every  possible  information 
of  the  time  wh*eri  those  posts  are  to  be  delivered  Up. 
•  "LieuteifsLnt-Colonel  Fish,  who  will  have  the  honour  to  de- 
liver tins  despatch,  is  instructed  to  confer  with  your  excellency, 
and  to  endeavour  to  nlake  such  arrangements  for  the  transac- 
tion of  this  business  as  shall  tend  to  promote  mutual  conve* 
mence,*and  that  Harmony  which  it  is  tlie  interest  of  both  par- 
ties, and  doubtless  their  desire  to  establish. 

"I  nave  the  hoiiour  to  be,  &c. 

.    "GEO:  CLINTON^ 
"jffi>  Excellency  General  Haldimanp." 

The  answer  follows: 

*  "Quebec,  lOtli  May,  1784i 

"Sir:  Some  accident,  which  has  befallen  the  packet,  ot 
messenger,  has  liitherto  prevented  me  from  receiving  from 
England,  any  notification  of  the  definitive  treaty:  but  in  con- 
sequence of  orders  which  I  received  last  summer,  subsequent 
to'tiie  ratification  of  the  preliminary  articles,  all  hostilities 
ceased,  no  great  inconveniences  have  hitherto  arisen  from  that 
mI.:^fortunc.    I  only  regret  that  not  having  bad  the  honour  t© 
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receive  arders  and  instructions,  relative  to  withdrawing  the 
gar-risons  from  the  upper  countries,  which^are  without  the 
Mmits  assigned  to  the  province  under  my  command,  hy  the 
definitive  treaty,  I  cannot,  at  present,  enter  into  arrangements 
with  Xijeutenant-Colonel  Fish;  or  give  your  excellency  the 
information  which  you  desire. 

'^My  duty,  and  my  inclination  is,  to  paj  cheerful  and  punc- 
tual obedience  to  the  orders,  and  instructions  which  I  sha)l 
have  the  honour  to  receive ;  and  your  excellency  may  be  as- 
sured, that  up9n  every  occasion,  I  will  exert  my  utmost  endea- 
vours to  promote  harnK)ny  and  muthal  c!onvenience  between? 
the  subjects  of  both  nations,  as  well  asin  my  transactions  with 
jour  excellency,  or  the  United  States  of  America. 

**I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

^'FRED:  HALDIMAND. 
*^His  Eax:elkn(y  George  Clinton." 

And  thus  ended  this  effort.  Of  whith  it  may  at  least,  he 
remarked — that  it  was  prompt-^and  wanted  the  authority  of 
congress.  A  demand  of  the  posts,  it  is  thought,  would  have 
been  utterly  premature;  as  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  h|id 
not  been  exchanged;  or  the  ratification  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  even  executed — but  no  sUch  demand  was  made. 

On  the  9  th  of  April,  1734,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
British  government — and  the  ratifications  exchanged,  the  12th 
of  May,  following,  in  Paris.  The  same  day,  the  coincidence 
Ittay  seem  remarkable,  the  congress,  resolved:  "That  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  troops  now  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  forces 
in  Canada,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  when  each  of 
the  posts  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  now  occu- 
pied by  British  troops,  shall  be  delivered  up;  and  to, propose 
an  exchange  of  cannon,  and  stores,"  &c. 

The  24th  of  the  month,  a  letter  from  Major-General  H. 
Knox,  was  read  on  the  subject  of  the  posts:  whereupon,  it  was 

''Resolved^  That  congress  approve  of  the  proposition  of  Major- 
General  Knox,  to  send  ixjidd  ojfficer  Uxto  Caaada,  for  the  purpose 
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of  ascertaining  with  precision,  and  expedition,  the  time  when 
the  posts  within  the  United  States,  now  occupied  by  the  British 
troops,  shall  be  evacuated;  and  endeavouring  to  effect  an  ex- 
change of  the  cannon  and  stores,  at  these  posts,  agreeably  to  a 
resolution  of  congress  of  the  twelfth  of  May  instant*" 

The  next  day,  .being  the  25th,  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  of  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  in' 
order  to  take  possession  of  tlje  frontier  posts,  beii^  before  con- 
gress, it  wias  proposed  to  enlist  as  soon  as  possible,  to  serve  for 
the  term  of  three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged,  four  hun- 
flred  and  fifty  men ;  to  be  employed  for  the  defence  of  the  north- 
western frontier  qf  the  United  Staj;es»  From  this  time,  the 
subject  underwent  various  changes  of  aspect,  by  means  of 
offered  amendments,  and  fictual  ppstponements,  down  to  the 
2nd  of  June:  when  it  was 

"jRefio/w(i,  That  the  commanding  officer  he,  and  he  is  hereby 
diredted  to  dischsirge  the  troops  now  in  the  service  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  except  twenty-five  private^  to  guard  the  stores  at 
fort  Pitt;  and  fifty-five  to  guard  the  stores  at  West  Pointy  and 
other  magazines,  with  a  proper  number  of  officers^'*  &:c» 

On  the  next  4iay  however,  being  the  3d  of  the  month,  it  was 

''Resolved^  That  it  be^  a»di<  1^  hereby  recommended  to  the 
states  hereafter  named^  as  most  conveniently  situated,  to  fur- 
bish forthwith  from  their  militisi,  seven  hundred  men,  to  serve 
for  twelve  nqionths.  unless  sooner  discharged,  in  the  following 
proportions,  viz:  Connecticut,  165;  New  York,  165;  New  Jer-. 
fiey,  110;  £^nd  Pennsylvania,  260." 

The  purpose,  was  avowed  in  the  preamble,  to  be  «for  taking* 
possession  of  the  western  posts,  as  soon  as  evacuated'  by  the 
troops  of  his  Britannic  Majesty — for  the  protection  of  the  north- 
western  frontier,  and  for  guarding  the  stores.'* 

The  next  link  intended  to  be  introduced  into  this  chain  of 
investigation,  shall  be  composed  of  the  step  taken  by  General 
Knox,  pursuant  to  the  resolve  of  congress ;  and  the  result  of 
that  measure. 

The  project  of  the  general,  to  send  a  special  messenger  to 
Oapada,  being  sanctioned  by  congress,  on  the  24  th  of  May^ 
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no  time  was  lost,  in  reducing  it  to  practice.  Lieivienaut-Coloncl 
Wiliiam  Hull,  with  proper  orders,  and  credentials,  was  des- 
patched to  Canada;  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  being  in  Quebec, 
he  addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  his  mission,  to  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  British  forccF:  stating  to  him,  that  he 
"was  instructed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  know  when, 
^ach  of  the  posts  within  their  territories,  then  occupied  by  his 
Britannic  Maj^asty's  forces,  would  be  delivered  up  agreeably 
to  tlie  definrave  treaty  of  peace ;  and  to  propose  as  ti  matter  of 
mutual  convenience^  an  exchange  of  certain  cannon  aiid  storcsf 
&c. — The  nomination  of  a  time  for  the  delivery  of  the  post?, 
was  pressed;  and  an  early  day  suggested  in  order  to  avoid^-he 
inconveniences  of  the  approaching  cold  season.  As  they  w^re 
numerous,  and  distant  apart,  and'  it  was"  presumed  that  the 
tyoops  would  not  be  withdrawn  from  all,  at  the  same  time,  It 
was  made  an  earnest  request,  that  :x  particular  day^  might  be 
named  for  each.  The  other  part  of  his  i^uty,  was  also  dis- 
charged, in  the  same  commimication*. 

And  this,  is  distinctly  understood,  to  be  the  "first  legitimate 
demand  ever  made  for  the  evacuatidn,  or  delivery,  of  the  ppsts. 
The  effort  proved  abortive.  The  following  letters  will  explain 
the  immediate,  while  future  reflections,  may,  develop,  the 
more  permanent,  cause. 

"Quebec,  13th  July,  1784. 
'^Sm:  I  have  had  the  honour  of  your  lettqr  of  yesterday,  and 
have  communicated  to  Major-General  Knox,  by  the  enclosed 
letter,  the  reasons  which  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  enter, 
for  the  present,  into  the  consideration  of  the  matter  mentioned, 
in  your  letter. 

^^I  have  the  honour  \Jb  be,  &c. 

«FRED:  HALDL\IAND, 

*'LlEUTfiNANT-CoiiONEL  HuLL." 

"Quebec,  13th  July,  1784. 
"Sir:    I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  dated 
New  York,  13th  of  last  June,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hull,^ 
^cc^uainting  me  you  Treire  directed  by  congress,  the  sovereign 
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authority  of  the  United  States,  to  write  to  me,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tfdn  the  precise  time  when  eacu  of  the  posts  witliin  the  United 
States,  now  occupied  by  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
shall  be  delivered,  agreeably  to  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace; 
and  to  propose  as  a  matter  of  mutwal  convenience,^n  exchange 
of  certain  pannon,  alid  stores,  now  at  these  posts,  for  others  to 
be  delivered  at  West  Polint,  uponHudson^s  river,  New  York,  or 
some  other  convenient  place^ 

''I  have'thp  honour  to  en,close,  for  your  information,  copi^ 
ofletters  which' passed  b&twecn  his  excellency  Governor  Clin- 
ton, and  me,  upon  the  fifst  part  of  your  proposition, '  Though 
I  am  now  informed  by  his  Majesly  s  miiiiStors  of  the  ratification 
of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  A  remain,  in  otlier  respects, 
in  the  same  situaliji)  1  then  was,  mot  lirrving  received  any 
orders^  to  evacuate  the  posts  which  are  "without  the  limite 
?issi^!icd,  bj  the  treaty  of  peace,  to  this  pfovince. 

'Mt  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  me  to  ascertain  the  time 
when  the  evacuation  of  thcge  posts  shall  commence,  1  can 
only  assure  youf  excellency,  ti)atrshali  lose  no  time  in  carry- 
ing info  execution  his  ivlajesty's  orders  on  that  head,  when  I 
shftll  liave  the  honour  to  receive  them. ' 

'*In  the  mean  time,  1  have  to  acquaint  you,  that  liowever 
jSesirous  i  am,  to  consaU  rjiutual  convenience,  1  am  not  at 
preserit  empovrerci  (^and  haVe  reason  to.  think  I  will  not  in 
future  be  empowered)  to  make  the  exchange  of  cannon,  and 

« 

stores  proppsed  by  you,  and  for  which  Lieutenant-Colonel 
JHull,  was  authorized  to  make  the  proper  arrangements. 

'"I  hav^  the  honour  to  be,  &:c. 

^^FRED:  ^[ACDIMAND. 
^Uis  Excellency  Major-General  Knox." 

The  facts  already  brougj^t  into  view,  will  sufficiently  re- 
present the  state  of  >the.  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating that  there  had  been  no  breach  of  the  treaty,  w^hen 
Virginia,  manifested  her  determination,  not  to  concur  in  its 
execution.  As  has  been  shewn,  by  her  proceedings  of  the  22d 
%i  June,  of  tlie  same  year  17 §4. 
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CHAP.  IX.     .      • 

Further  observations  on  the  Treaiy^  inexecMion^  Sfc. — Extension 
of  settlements — Jlssemblage  at  Darvpille'—^Tirst  Conventipn — Sepa-* 
ration  suggested— Another  Cgrweniion  recommended — Indian  ftos- 
tilitiesj  8;c* 

1^1784.]  An  observation,  resulting  from  all  other  histories 
of  democratic  republics,  wl^ch  is',  tfiat  public  measures,  are 
mere  results  of  popular  feeling,  can  but  be  applicable  to  those 
of  the  United  States.  Befpre  Virgiriia,  took  tjie  ground,  in 
relation  to  the  treaty,  which  was  tlisclosed  in  her  resolutions 
of  the  22d  of  June,  the  subject  of  the  detairied  rttgfoes^  had  been 
agitated,  from  on%  end  of  the  union,  4o  the  other;  while  the 
claim,  had  even  been  countenanced,  by  congress^  itaelf ;  and 
sustained  by  all  the  dave-holdkig  states,  TMe  rejection  of 
this  claim,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  reacting  on  sensations 
excited  by  v ar,  and  not  allayed  by  peace ;  agitated  by  interest, 
and  heated  by  ignorance,  uhder^the  influence  of  desigo^pror 
/luced  a  general  state  of  mind,  as  little  qualified,  to  judge  oor- 
rectly,  as  to  act  justly,  towards  those  whom  the  people  could 
not  yet  call  friends^  and  had  long  been  in  the  habit,  of  seeing^ 
and  hearing,  treated  as  enemies. 

A  breach  of  the  treaty  was  asserted,  proclaimed,  and  reite-? 
rated.  That  congress  had  abandoned  the  negro  claim,  thaugb 
a  consequence  of  the  ratific^ition  of  the  treaty^  after  it  had 
been  rejected*,  seejps  to  have  been  an  inference  which  escaped 
the  attention  of  Virginia.  Or  else,  her  conduct  would  appear 
more  haughty,  than  it  was  iitipoUtic — more  in  defiance  of  thp. 
general  government,  than  regardless  of  the  public  peaces 
though  calculated  to  implicate  the  one,  and  commit  the  other.- 
•  But  the  war,  in  its  origin,  was  of  the  class  called,  civil  wars. 
Such  had  been  the  nature  of  the  connexion ;  and  such  the 
course  of  trade  between  the  two  countries;  that  there  wer^ 
but  few  debtors  in  Great  Britain,  while  they  were  numerous 
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*ih  th6  United  States;  and' especially,  \x\  the  middle,  and  south-' 
ern  sections  of  the  union;  For  eight*  years,  the  war  had  sus- 
pended the  payment  of  those  debts — the  treaty  in  terms,  se- 
cured their 'collection — it  ^as  but  natural,  the  creditors  should 
demand  their  disbursement.  •  This  became  an  individual  con* 
cern;  and  claims  of  payment,  not  only  apprehended,  were 
actually  preferred,  before  the,  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Means 
were  not  prepared ;  and  coercion  might  be  apprehended,  should 
the  treaty  be  executed.  The  effects  of  the  war  on  trade  j  the 
disstructiop  of  property,  and  the.  abduction  of  negroes;  were 
alleged  as  reasons  why  {he  debts  should  not,  or  assigned  as 
causes,  why  they  coydd  not,  be  paid*  Great  Britain  was  ac* 
cused  with  violating  the  treaty — the  charge  was  retorted  on 
the.  United  States.  Other  subjects  were  now  pressed  into  the 
controversy.  Not  only  wece  confiscations  of  property,  to  cease ; 
but  congress  was  to  recoihrtmend  to^tbe  states,  the  restoration  of 
such  as  had  bden  confiscated.  This  congress  did — which  the 
states  disregarded.  And  the  reproach,  of  injustice,  and  bad 
faith,  wefre  freely  be^owed  by  adversaries;  in  a  case,  where 
friends;,  thought  the  recommendation  of  congress,  a  warrant  fpr 
compliance ;  and  the  failure,  censurable. 

The  state  legislatures,  were  however,  but  little  moved  to 
compliance,  by  any  sense  of  national  honour,  so  faintly  felt  by 
their  constituents,  or  of  public  obligation,  so  loosely  con- 
structed,— and  which  at  t]|e  same  time,  pressed  so  hard  against 
the  personal  interests  of  themselves,  their  friends^  and  neigh* 
bour^. 

For  the  states,  it^was  contended,  that  they  were  free  agents; 
independent  sovereigns;  and  nfever  bound,  but  by  their  own 
consent,  expressly  given,  or  necessarily  implied.  That  in  this 
case,  they  were  bound  to  nothing — ^had  undertaken  nothing— 
and  had  nothing^o  do.  That  even  congress  had  only  engaged 
to  recommend^  not  to  bind^  them,  to  restore,  the  confiscated 
property.  Xhist^ongress  had  done,  according  to  their  stipula- 
tion— which  preserved  the  national  honour  untainted:  and 
such  was  popular  opinion.  Against  these  arguments,  logic 
found  no  resources — the  states  adopted  them— ^nd  exempted 
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themselves,  from  compliance.*  Brifish  subjects  coiiipIainetJ^ 
and  the  government  rcm®nstratcd.  Butflie  firmness,  and  con- 
sistency of  the  states,  soon  cxtiftguished  all  hope  of  success,  on 
4he  part  of  Britisli  subjects; 

To  say  the  very  best'of  this  case,  for  the  daimants,  it  was 
one  of  much  doubtful  speculation.  If  it  bud  created  hopes,  it 
was  but  to  perplex,  and  disappoint,  tbcni. 

There  was  hoAV ever,  another  class  of  case  embraced  in  the 
fourth  article  of  the  treaty,  the  df;bts  are  «ieant,  which  were 
expressed  in  terms  of  obligation,  t6o  clear  to  adniit.oJdoubt# 
Cash,  was  the  only  argument,  which  was  to  the  point:  and 
those  who  could  not,  or  did  not  choose  to  advance  this,  liad  th(i 
single  alternative,  of  silence,  or  evasion.  Time  elapsed — and 
the  liquidation  of  these  debts,  became  an  object  of  earnest  at-» 
tention  to4he  British  creditors;  and  cf  anxious  inquietude^  io 
the  American  debtors.  * 

It  was  obvious,  that  many  of  the  latter  had  hoped  the  diebts 
Were  extinguished  -by  the  war:  and  that  since  they  were  not, 
they  yet  rhost  ardent]jr  desired  to  avoid  the  payment.  •  Hence, 
it  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  they  sought  for  pretexts  to  evade 
their  disbursement — and  even  interposed,  when  it  was  in  their 
power,  legislative  acts,  to  Ihcir  recovery. 

Unexpectedly,  British  subjects  found  themselves  embar- 
rassed^ by  legal  impeAiments^  to  the  recovery  of  tlleir  debts,  con- 
trary to  the  treaty ;  as  already  quoted ;  of  course,  they  com- 
plained— and  for  once,  with  justice.  Many  of  the  states,  in 
the  time  of  the  war,  had  passed  laws^  to  suspend,  or  prevent 
the  recovery,  and  collection  of  debts.  These  laws  in  most 
cases  remained  in  force,  after  the  full  ratification,  and  exchange 
of  the  treaty.  That  this  was  the  case^  in  Virginia,  lias  already 
appeared,  by  her  act  of  the  2.2d  of  June,  previously  recited} 
and  which  she  was  determined  should  remain* 

At  the  time  this  measure  was  taken  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth, to  which  Kentucky  was  appertinent^  there  was 
toot,  as  it  is  believed,  upon  the  facts  here  exhibited,  any  well 
founded  complaint  against  Britain,  for- withholding,  either,, the 
fcegroes,  or  the  northern  posts.    In  the  latter  of  which,  had 
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Virginia  duly  appreciated  the  situation  of  her  exposed  fron* 
tier,  she  could  but  have  felt  deeply  concerned — ^and  been  the 
last,  instead  of  the  firsts  to  do  anything  to  prevent,  or  suspend^ 
the  earliest  possible  exchange  of  British,  for  American  posses- 
eion,  of  these  posts.  Yet,  she  is  to  be  looked  to,  as  the  prin-« 
ciple  cause  of  their  detention — and  that  detention,  as  the 
certain  cause,  of  the  renewal,  and  continuance^  of  a  long,  and 
calamitous,  Indian  war* 

For  had  the  posts  been  evacuated  by  the  British,  and  gar- 
risoned by  United  States  troops,  the  measures,  and  means^ 
adopted  by  congress,  for  effecting  peace,  and  friendship  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  could  not  have  failed  of  complete  success: 
which  would  have  terminated  the  war. 

If  indeed,  the  detention,  or  removal  of  the  negroes^  had 
been  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  it  surely  did  not  belong  to  Vir- 
ginia to  declare  that  breach — and  as  a  consequence,  to  refuse 
her  concurrence  in  the  execution  of  it.  Inasmuch  as  congress 
was  charged  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States — 
and  possessed  exclusively  the  treaty-making  right;  of  course 
the  treaty-breaking,  right*  The  course  pursued  by  the  British 
in  relation  to  the  negroes,  was  as  certainly  known  to  congressy 
as  it  was  to  Virginia;  and  yet,  it  had  not  prevented  a  ratificar 
tion,  by  that  honourable  body — who  had  thereby,  most  effec-  . 
tually  declared,  that  it  did  not  consider  the  treaty  broken;  but 
were  willing  to  take  it,  with  the  British  interpretation— 
or  at  most,  make  the  controverted  part,  a  subject  of  future 
negotiation.  At  all  events,  a  strict  execution  had  been  re- 
quired. Virginia,  however,  after  this,  and  in  contravention 
of  it,  adopted  the  resolutions  which  have  been  detailed.  Be- 
tween which,  and  her  former  resolutions,  'as  to  confiscated 
property.  Great  Britain,  was  compelled  to  see,  a  striking  simili- 
tude— while  her  experience  of  that  which  was  prior,  taught 
her  what  to  expect  from  the  latter.  The  result,  had  proved 
to  Great  Britain,  that  the  head,  was  nothing,  without  the  co- 
operation, of  its  members — and  that  the  declaration  of  Vir-* 
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'  ginia,  of  the  17th  of  December,  1782,  that  she  would  not  restore 
the  confiscated  property^  and  which  was  known  in  London,  in 
1783;  was  of  more  importance  than  the  recommendation  of 
congress,  to  the  contrary.  And  she  might  very  naturally  infer 
a  similar  effect,  from  a  like  declaration,  as  to  the  execution  of 
the  treaty. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  to  arouse  suspicion,  is  to  inspire  cau- 
tion— a  prominent  character  of  which,  would  be,  delay.  The 
experience  of  Britain,  could  but  suggest  to  her  councils,  what 
ought  to  have  occurred  to  those  of  Virginia — which  was,  the 
propriety  of  seeing  how,  the  treaty  when  fully  ratified,  would 
be  executed  by  the  United  States.  Britain,  had  executed,  on 
her  side,  a  most  important  provision  of  it — she  had  withdrawn 
her  fleets,  and  armies  from  all  ports  and  places,  except  tKose 
on  the  northwestern  borders  ; — comparatively,  insignificant. 
Confiscated  property — and  the  debts,  due  British  merchants, 
were  objects  of  much  interest  to  them;  and  if  the  government 
paused,  to  see  how  they  were  met,  or  disposed  of,  before  it 
gave  up  the  last  state;  it  did  no  more,  tlian  that  of  the  United 
States,-  should  do,  in  a  similar  situation. 

Even  Virginia,  had  not  perceived  any  breach  of  the  treaty, 
in  the  detention  of  the  posts,  at  the  date  of  her  resolutions,  in 
June,  1784.  Otherwise,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  but  that  she 
would  have  numbered  the  fact  among  those  which  reflected 
disgrace  on  the  national  honour.  That  she  was  silent,  evinces 
unconsciousness  of  British  offence.  She  well  knew  the  fact  of 
their  detention — and  cannot  be  supposed  either,  ignorant,  or 
indifferent,  as  to  consequences. 

And  now,  to  bring  this  disagreeable  discussion  to  a  close — 
fi  discussion,  which  nothing  less  than  the  obscurity  in  which 
the  subject  has  been  involved,  and  the  propriety  which  the 
occasion  furnished  of  making  the  truth  appear,  could  have 
induced  a  recurrence  to  it;  since  if  it  does  not  put  the  British 
in  the  right,  it  certainly  puts  Virginia  in  the  wrong.  And 
had  the  consequences  fallen  upon  the  wrong  doers  only,  it 
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should  excite  but  little  sympathy:  Kentucky,  and  not  Virginia^ 
has  however  been  the  sufferer. 

Let  it  suffice,  to  say,  that  it  must  be  quite  obvious,. the  con- 
duct of  Virginia,  was  unauthorized,  premature,  and  injurious. 
That  even  silently,  to  have  permitted  her  law,  against  the 
treaty  to  have  remained  in  force^  to  the  impediment  of  British 
creditors,  in  pursuing  their  debts — was  a  breach  of  the  treaty, 
on  that  subject.  This  was  enough  to  provoke  retaliation — and 
to  justify  the  detention  of  the  posts,  on  the  ]akes;  at  least,  in 
the  opinion  of  Great  Britain.  And  it  presently  became  ob- 
vious, that  she  did  not  mean  to  surrender  them. 

From  this  time,  the  parties,  were  individually,  to  say  the 
least,  at  open  variance.  Provocations  to  ill  will,  and  to  obsti- 
nacy, were  abundantly  multiplied  by  words,  on  both  sides; 
while  facts,  and  arguments,  became  so  numerous,  distorted^ 
and  confused,  that  no  ordinary  capacity,  could  develop  the 
right,  from  the  wrong.  The  country  was  filled  with  clamour, 
by  the  debtors,  who  had,  and  those  who  had  not,  "lost  negroes ;" 
and  upon  this  os tenable  ground,  debts  were  not  to  be  paid — 
while  the  laws,  which  obsructed  their  recovery,  were  continued 
in  force — or  enacted.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  raise  pre- 
judice, and  passion  against  the  British — for  in  truth,  they  had 
not  subsided,  then,  nor  yet,  among  the  multitude.  Much 
was  told  to  them,  a  few  things  they  could  understand,  and 
they  were  often  repeated.  "Great  Britain  had  not  only  made 
war  to  enslave  them — but  after  peace,  she  was  still  their 
enemy — she  had  carried  away  the  negroes — she  had  claimed 
payment  of  the  debts — she  kept  the  posts — she  encouraged  the 
Indians  to  make  war — and  even  paid  them  for  prisoners,  and 
for  scalps."  And  who  could  avoid  being  her  enemy?  In 
Kentucky,  it  could  not  be  doubted,  but  that  the  detention  of 
the  posts,  not  only  encouraged  the  Indians,  to  renew  the  war; 
but  facilitated  their  supplies  for  its  continuance.  That  a  large 
portion  of  their  hostility  fell  upon  Kentucky,  is  but  too  true — 
that  the  British  government  was  charged  with  causing  it,  is 
no  less  certain.  That  the  people  of  the  country,  should  have 
felt,  their  resentments,  strongly  excited,  by  such  acombinatiou 
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ef  causes,  against  the  British,  was  just  as  natural,  as  that  they 
had  feelings,  sustained  injuries,  and  were  Virginians;  who  im- 
bibed, and  cherished,  sentiments,  siitiilar  to  those  of  their  atlan- 
tic  brethren.  When  in  truth,  avarice,  pride,  and  selfishness, 
on,  the  part  of  Virginia,  inordinately  indulged,  m  violation  of 
her  federal  duties ;  had  been  the  prim^  cause  of  all  the  mischief. 
It  was  the  sum  of  debts  due  from  Virginians,  to  the  merchants 
of  Britaip,  that  by  the  treaty  were  to  be  paid;  which  chafed, 
fretted,  and  galled,  their  haughty  spirit,  through  their  love  of 
keeping,  and  living  upon,  what  they  had,  which  induced  them 
to  cavil  about  the  negroes — and  their  idea,  of  state  sovereignty^ 
which  occasioned  them  to  lift  their  heads,  in  high  resolves, 
above  the  obligations  which  they  owed  to  the  rest  of  the 
union — whose  government,  more  feeble  in  peace,  than  in  war; 
of  necessity,  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  cause  which 
drenched  their  western  frontiers,  and  Kentucky,  in  particular^ 
in  blood.     Of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  to  fill  a  pause  in  the  war  cry,  some 
account  will  he  given  of  the  extension  of  the  settlements  into 
the  regions  of  the  northeast ;  and  near  to  the  present  town,  of 
Washington.  This  was  done  in  1784,  by  Simon  Kenton,  al- 
ready noentioned,  who  repossessed  himself  of  his  improvement 
of  1775,  after  an  absence  of  nine  years. 

This  site,  was  near  the  head  of  Lawrence's  creek.  He,  with 
George  Clark,  and  some  others,  raised  a  block  house,  at  the 
place,  with  a  view  of  permanent  possession;  being  the  first 
taken  in  that  part  of  the  country.  They  added  other  cabins 
in  the  course  of  the  summer;  and  in  the  autumn,  the  station 
became  inhabited,  by  families.  Thus  was  the  frontier  ex- 
tended, but  it  was  fortified — and  became  an  important,  bar- 
rier; whence  other,  settlements  were  covered;  and  whence 
also  great  confidence  and  security,  were  derived,  to  emigrants 
who  might  land  at  Limestone — now  Maysville.  Where  Ken- 
ton, in  company  with  Edward,  and  John,  Waller,  erected  ^ 
block  house  the  same  year.  There  being  at  the  time  no 
establishment  nedrer  that  point,  than  the  lower  Blue  Licks, 
ei^cept  Kenton'&— £(,t  the  licks,  the  Messrs*  Tanners,  had  xpa<)e 
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a  small  settlement,  of  the  preceding  year;  and  were  making 
salt.  This  was  the  first  advance,  outside  of  Bryant's  station; 
which  in  1780,  had  become  the  frontier,  in  that  direction.  la 
the  year  of  Kenton's  settlement — William  McClelland,  the 
Millers,  and  others,  settled  near  Hinkston's  fork — on  the  route 
from  Limestone  to  Lexington — which  became  then  much  tra- 
velled, as  one  of  the  great  avenues,  into  the  country.  Emi- 
grants found  much  comfort  and  security  on  it,  compared  with 
the  same  route,  but  two  years  before.  Now  they  were  permit- 
ted to  lodge  on  the  cabin  floor,  instead  of  the  damp  unbroken 
soil — ^now  they  were  sheltered,  by  strong  walls,  and  a  tight 
roof,  in  the  place  of  clouds,  or  the  more  distant  sky — so  lately 
their  only  caravansary.  While  the  owner  of  the  newly  erected 
castle,  not  free  from  the  apprehension  of  danger,  felt  himself, 
and  his  family,  the  more  secure  on  account  of  the  company  of 
his  travelling  guests  ;  bid  them  a  hearty  welcome — asked 
them  the  news — shewed  where  the  best  cane,  or  clover  grew, 
for  their  horses — and  when  they  were  bell'd,  and  hoppled, 
bid  their  owners  come  in,  and  rest  themselves. 

Thus,  may  men  in  every  situation  in  life,  be  kind,  and 
obliging,  sociable,  and  serviceable,  to  each  other. 

While  all  possessed  the  more  confidence,  as  Kenton  was 
between  them,  and  the  nearest  Indian  towns. — This  man, 
whose  story  would  of  itself  make  a  book ;  may  be  allowed  to 
furnish  a  brief  episode,  at  the  ends  of  a  few  chapters* 

From  the  time  he  returned  to  Kentucky  in  1779,  he  resumed 
his  activity,  and  enterprise.  His  first  public  service,  was  per- 
formed on  a  tour  to  St.  Vincennes— thence  he  returned  in  the 
fall — and  in  1780,  was  with  General  Clark,  against  the  Indian 
towns.  The  intervals,  he  passed,  at  Harrodsburgh,  Logan's, 
&c. ;  always  ready  for  active  service. 

In  1781,  he  made  a  settlement  on  Salt  river,  then  a  frontier; 
and  which  he  maintained,  until  his  removal  in  1784,  as  men- 
tioned. Having  in  1780,  met  with  his  brother,  John  Kenton, 
they  recognised  each  other,  and  he  resumed  his  family  name. 
In  1 782,  he  was  again  with  General  Clark,  at  the  Indian  towns ; 
and  bis  principal  spy,  and  guide,  both  then^  as  well  as  i|>,  1780. 
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On  his  return  from  the  latter  expedition,  he  became  the  loca- 
tor of  many  land  warrants,  upon  contracts,  to  share  the  property 
to  be  acquired;  which  engaged  his  attention,  the  ensuing  win- 
ter, and  succeeding  year,  or  two;  when  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed. The  improvement  of  his  place  on  Lawrence's  creek, 
engaged  a  part  of  bis  time :  while  the  renewal  of  the  war, 
occasioned  frequent  calls  on  him,  for  active  services;  which 
were  promptly  obeyed,  and  skilfully  executed — as  will  here- 
ahe't  appear. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1784,  information  was  given  to 
Colonel  Benjamin  Logan,  that  some  of  the  Cherokee  tribes 
meditated  an  invasion  of  the  southern  frontiers ;  while  those 
to  the  north,  made  several  demonstrations  of  hostile  intentions : 
all  which  were  readily  connected  with  the  detention  of  the 
posts  by  the  British.  An  idea  which  entered  with  great  facility 
into  the  public  mind. 

These  circumstances  induced  Colonel  Logan  to  propose  a 
meeting  of  such  citizens  as  chose  to  attend,  at  Danville,  for  the 
purpose  of  concerting  the  means  of  general  security. 

The  meeting  was  effected,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the^ 
main  object,  Logan,  communicated  the  intelligence  he  had 
received.  All  had  a  distinct  perception  of  the  evil  with  which 
the  country  was  menaced ;  and  for  which  a  remedy  was  if 
practicable,  now  to  be  devised.  After  a  short  consultation,  the 
unanimous  opinion  was,  that  the  surest  way  to  guard  against 
the  threatened  mischief,  was  to  anticipate  and  frustrate  the 
enemy,  by  first  invading  them.  This  conclusion,  led  to  another 
inquiry  of  equal  importance,  and  much  more  difficulty. 

Who  was  authorized  to  order  an  expedition?  Who  could 
call  out  the  men,  or  supply  them  with  the  necessary  provisions, 
and  ammunition? 

Upon  an  investigation  of  the  existing  laws,  they  were  found 
wholly  inadequate  to  these  objects.  No  man,  or  collection  of 
men,  in  the  district,  were  competent  to  call  the  militia  into 
service  for  offensive  measures.  The  district  contained  no 
pubKc  magazine  of  arms,  powder,  or  lead,  equal  to  the  neccs-" 
sary  supply.    There  were  no  provisions  in  store ;  nor  funds  to 
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purchase  them.  The  citizens,  individually,  had  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  provisions.  But  there  was  no  law,  to  conscript  the 
owners — none  to  place  their  effects  in  requisition.  The  ex- 
peditions heretofore  carried  on  against  the  Indian  towns,  had 
been  effected  in  ^ime  of  public  war,  and  under  an  universal 
impression  of  danger:  but  now  a  change  had  taken  place,  ia 
these  circumstances.  The  syren  song  of  peace  had  being  sung; 
danger  itself,  had  retreated  to  the  frontiers — and  was  not  felt 
in  the  interior.  And  if  formerly,  some  force  had  been  used, 
and  connived  at,  or  tolerated,  for  the  public  safety — ^it  would 
now  be  too  hazardous  an  experiment,  when  that  safety  was 
not  apparently  jeopardized.  For  when  the  military  force  of 
a  country,  is  its  militia — composed  of  its  agriculturalists,  the 
officers  are  more  dependent  on  the  men;  than  the  men,  are  on 
the  oflicers.  Hence  in  such  a  country,  the  people  will  be  free, 
until  they  enslave  themselves;  or  are  subdued  by  a  foreign 
power.  On  the  present  occasion  no  expedition  could  be  or- 
dered. In  vain  would  it  be  to  propose  one  of  volunteers — 
thus,  at  least,  thought  the  meeting.  The  danger  was  not 
sufficiently  near,  or  apparent  to  the  majority.  The  inconve- 
nience, and  the  expense  to  be  incurred,  were  serious  objec- 
tions, not  easily  parried,  or  at  all  to  be  obviated.  The  govern- 
ment, might  disapprove  of  the  measure— it  had  already  com- 
plained of  expense,  and  it  might  refuse  to  reimburse  the 
expenditure;  to  pay  officers,  or  men;  or  even,  to  compensate 
for  real  losses. 

The  project  was  relinquished— no  expedition  was  ordered, 
or  proposed :  none  took  place.  Perhaps,  the  intelligence  which 
occasioned  Colonel  Logan  to  convoke  the  meeting  was  un- 
founded, or  premature ;  perhaps,  an  expedition  at  this  time, 
would  have  been  unfortunate ;  it  certainly  would  have  drawn 
much  censure  on  the  country.  For  certain  it  is,  no  invasion 
of  Kentucky  was  made  by  the  Indians  that  year. 

It  is  however  to  be  noticed,  and  regretted,  that  some  out- 
Iyer  s  of  the  Chuckamogga  tribe,  conunitted  depredations  on 
the  wilderness  road,  upon  some'  travelling  emigrants,  about 
that  time;  which  had  often  been  the  ease  at  other  times. 
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The  Danville  assemblage,  did  not  stop  h6\^ever,  at  the  point ,- 
where  the  suggested  expedition,  failed.  Its  deliberations  had 
sufficiently  developed  the  situation  of  Kentucky,  as  to  both^ 
her  local,  and  legal  condition,  and  resources,  to  render,  in 
their  opinion,  a  change  in  the  latter,  a*  desideratum,  of  the 
first  importance.  ' 

It  had  been  rendered  apparent  that  her  inherent  strength 
was  every  way  equal  to  her  protection^  and  security  against 
the  Indian  nations,  though  numerous.  And  that  she  required 
the  faculty  only,  of  bringing  this  strength  into  action^  in  order 
to  be  every  way  competent  to  her  own  preservation,  and 
expansion.  But  to  want  this  faculty,  was  a  tremendous  defect 
in  her  political  power,  situated  as  she  was,  in  the  midst  of 
savages. 

Physically,  Kentucky,  might  be  compared  to  Sampson,  go- 
ing down  to  the  Philistines— politically,  to  the  same  man,  after 
his  amour  with  Delilah. 

To  an  intelligent  people,  concerned  about  their  own  politi- 
cal situation,  there  is  no  dilemma  which  is  inextricable ;  no 
evil,  without  a  remedy;  if  they  will  but  act  with  prudence, 
and  with  spirit.  Wherever  the  freedom  of  discussion  is  unre- 
strained by  arbitrary  power;  and  the  determinations  of  the 
majority  can  be  carried  into  execution;  there  will  be  safety, 
where  there  is  sufficient  strength. 

While  prudence  exercises  itself  in  vain,  when  its  utmost 
efforts  in  opposing  danger,  are  limited  to  its  perception,  instead 
of  its  extinguishnrient. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  means  of  safety,  being  the  first  object 
of  the  people's  duty;  and  belonging  essentially  to  their  rights, 
cannot  long  remain  unknown,  or  unattained# 

To  the  people  of  Kentucky,  forming  a  part  of  Virginia,  and 
accustomed  to  look  up  to  her,  for  acts  of  legislation,  and  grants 
of  authority,  it  was  as  reasonable,  as  it  was  natural,  to  apply 
to  her,  for  protection;  and  to  demand  as  a  right,  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  means,  which  God,  and  their  own  exertions,  had 
put  within  their  own  grasp.  This,  to  the  extent  of  internal 
defence,  was  all  legalized.  Beyond  that,  it  was  forbidden* 
And  this  appeared  an  intolerable  grievance* 
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The  right  which  exists  in  nature  to  resent  injury^  and  to 
§eek  redress — bad  been  converted  from  an  individual  to  a 
social  principle,  on  the  institution  of  government:  and  care- 
fully rendered  permanent  in  the  constitution  of  the  state,  by 
authorizing  remonstrance,  against  injustice;  and  petition,  for 
relief,  in  case  of  distress.  This  right  was  in  familiar  practice 
with  the  people;  and  usually  exercised,  by  personal  subscrip-^ 
tion  to  a  written .  statement  of  facts,  on  the  part  of  those 
concerned,  in. the  success  of  the  application. 

On  the  present  o<yasion,  however,  it  was  thought  inadequate  ^ 
or  ineligible*  It  was  said^  that  the  situation  of  the  country,  had 
assumed  unusual  innportance.  That  it  was  not  an  individual 
case— but  a  public  concern,  which  claimed  attention.  It  w.jlts 
a  criins,  which  presented  hostility  without,  and  anarchy  within. 
It  wai^  to  the  legislature  indeed^  that  application  was  to  be 
made,  for  a  remedy  of  the  evil.  But  in  order  to  make  it  with 
the  greater  propriety,  and  the  more  certain  success,  it.  was 
deemed  expedient  by  the  asseinblage,  to  invite  to  the  same 
place  in  the  month  following,  a  convention  of  the  representa- 
tives, of  the  whole  people,  of  the  district;  that  the  deliberate 
result  of  their  joint  consultations,  miglit  be  presented  to  that 
honourable  body* 

To  produce  the  convention,  the  assemblage,  addressed  the 
people,  in  a  circular  letter,  in  which  it  was  recommended,  to 
each  militia  company,  in  the  district,  to  elect,  on  a  day  certain, 
therein  named,  one  representative;  to  iiaeet  in  Danville,  on 
the  27th  of  the  month,  (December,  1784;)  to  take  into  con* 
sideration,  the  important  subject,  of  self  defence* 

The  recommendation  was  well  received ;  the  elections  made 
agreeably  to  requisition;  and  the  rqtresetitatives  assembled  at 
the  time,  and.  place,  appointed.  They  hence  placed  then^ 
selves  in  a  deliberative  body,  under  the  denomination  of  "con- 
vention;" having  elected  Samuel  McDowell  president,  and 
Thomas  Todd  derk;  they  proceeded  to  business. 

Th^ir  inquiries,  and  deliberations,  now  directed  to  the 
means  of  obviating  existing  difficulties,  and  of  guarding  against 
those  of  a  similar  nature  in  future,  were  conducted  with  much 
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decorum: — which  after  a  session  of  ten  days,  resulted  in  th« 
opinion,  that  many  of  the  causes  of  complaint,  might  be  re- 
moved by  the  legislature  of  the  state — while  others,  and  those 
of  the  greatest  magnitude,  taking  their  rise  in  the  local  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  and  existing  in  the  very  nature  of  the  go- 
vernment, were  beyond  her  legitimate  power  of  redress,  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  legislation:  and  could  only  be  obtained  by  a 
separation  o£  the  parts,  and  the  erection  of  Kentucky,  into  an 
independent  member  of  the  confederation*  An  expedient,* 
which  was  thus  pressed  upon  the  country^  by  the  permanent 
features  of  its  character,  and  suggested  by  its  safety,  and  future 
prosperity,  being  sanctioned  by  a  provision  in  the  constitution, 
with  a  view  to  such  case,  was  therefore  embraced  with  con^ 
siderable  ardour,  by  many  of  the  convention,  who  urged  the 
exposed  situation  of  the  district,  and  its  want  of  political  power? 
as  unanswerable  arguments,  for  the  change ;  even  at  the  hazard 
of  losing  some  objects  of  minor  importance. 

This  latter  opinion  previiiled,  and  was  ismbodied  in  a  resolu- 
tion in  favour  of  applying  for  an  act,  to  render  Kentucky  inde- 
pendent of  Virginia. 

Thus  dawned  the  aurora  of  separation,  which  some,  hailed 
with  auspicious  invocations,  and  others,  deprecated  with  omin- 
ous forebodings. 

In  fact,  it  suggested  an  untried  state  of  things,  not  destitute 
of  risk,  when  viewed  as  relative  to  the  heterogeneous  mass  of 
people  from  all  countries,  within;  or  the  feeble  state  of  the 
confederation,  and  the  numerous  enemies,  without;  who  might 
assail  its  infancy. 

Those  who  felt  themselves  at  ease  in  places  of  safety^— those 
who  were  strongly  attached  to  Virginia— and  there  were  many 
who  loved  her  manners,  habits,  and  institutions — those  who 
were  unmoved  by  new  objects  of  ambition — and  others,  averse 
to  any  radical  change — in  a  word,  all  those  whose  property.^ 
rendered  ^hem  timid — could  but  anticipate  the  event  of  sepa- 
Tation  from  the  parent  Btate,  with  gome  apprehensions;  many 
openly  opposed  the  measure. 
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There  was  notwithstanding,  a  decided  majority  in  the  con- 
vention in  favour  of  applying  for  the  separation.  But  as  the 
idea  had  not  been  suggested  before  they  were  elected;  and 
they  could  not  say  they  were  elected  for  the  purpose,  they 
declined  making  the  application — but  yet  very  earnestly  re- 
commended it  to  the  people  of  the  district,  Tjy  a  resolution, 
that  they  should  at  their  respective  colmty  elections,  in  April 
of  the  next  year,  for  members  of  the  legislature,  also  choose 
representatives  to  meet  in  convention,  in  the  May  following^ 
at  Danville;  for  the  express  purpose  of  considering,  and  de- 
ciding, on  the  propriety,  and  expediency,  of  applying  to  the 
generarassembly,  for  an  act  of  separation,  and  permission  to 
become  an  independent  member  of  the  union« 

There  being  no  printing  press  in  the  district,,  some  pains 
were  taken  to  inform  the  people,  of  the  extraordinary  election, 
for  convention;  and  to  explain  to  them,  ther objects  proposed 
to  be  effected;  by  circulars,  and  otherwise.  It  is  believed  the 
number  to  be  chosen  did  not  exceed  twenty-five;  and  that 
they  were  apportioned,  among' the  Ihree  counties  which  com- 
posed the  district,  with  a  reference  to  their  supposed  popula- 
tion; and  also,  to  the  expected  division  of  Jefferson* 

An  immense  accession  to  the  number  of  settlers  took  place, 
during  the  fall  of  the  year ;  and  consequent  extensions  of  the  set- 
tlements succeeded, during  thefoUowlng  winterand  spring.  Ma- 
ny genteel  families,  and  persons  of  good  information,  were  among 
the  emigrants.  The  frontiers  were  also  extended ; — many 
parts  recently  exposed  to  danger,  now  became  quite  enveloped 
within  the  pale  of  safety;  had  the  Indians  even  kept  up  their 
usually  active  hostility:  but  there  was  in,  this  year,  a  very 
sensible  relaxation  in  the  depredations  of  the  northern  and. 
western  tribes,  as  already  noticed,  which  continued  through . 
the  winter. 

^  [1785.]  The  first  of  January,  .1785,  all  that  part  of  Jeffer- 
son county,  "south  of  Salt  river,"  became  Nelson  county.  In 
M^rch,  the  Indians  killed,  Elliott,  who  had  recently  settled  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky — dispersed  the  rest  of  the  family, 
aod  burnt  the  house.    This  indication  of  war  was  received,. 
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with  some  alarm,  and  much  chagrin.  Other  sign,  was  fre- 
quentlj  seen,  by  huuters,  and  surveyors,  in  difierent  parts; 
horses  were  stolen,  and  the  out  settlers  kept  in  fear,  by  skulk* 
ing  parties,  who  dared  not  attack  any  place  of  strength. 

April  arrived,  the  elections  came  on,  and  members  were 
chosen  to  the  proposed  convention,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
assembly;  though  in  diflFerent  numbers.  On  the  23d  of  M&y, 
those  for  the  convention,  assembled  in  Danville;  and  having 
organized  themselves,  proceeded  to  the  business  of  their  mis* 
sion.  The  greatest  attention  to  good  order,  and  decorum,  was 
observed.  Many  citizens  attended,  whose  conduct  was  marked, 
by  observance,  and  respect.  The  ninth  day  of  the  session,  the 
convention,  came  to  sundry  resolutions;  which  are  committed 
to  history,  for  the  use  of  the  present,  and  future  reader.— 
They  follow: 

**lst.  Resolved^  iXnanimously^  as  the  opinion  of  this  Convention^ 
That  a  petition  be  presented  to  the  Assembly,  praying  that  this 
district  may  be  established  into  a  state,  separate  from  Virginia. 

^*3d.  Resolved^  wianifnously^  as  the  opinion  of  this  Convention^ 
That  this  district,  when  established  intq  a  state,  ought  to  be 
taken  into  union  with  the  United  States  of  America;  and  enjoy 
equal  privileges  in  common  with  the  said  states. 

*^3d.  Resolved^  That  this  Convention  recommend  it  to  their 
constituents,  to  elect  deputies  in  their  respective  counties  to 
meet  at  Danville  on  the  second  Monday  of  August  neict,  to 
serve  in  convention,  and  to  cojntinue  by  adjournment  till  the 
first  day  of  April  next,  to  take  further  under  their  consideration 
the  state  of  the  district. 

"4th.  Resolved  unanimously^  That  the  election  of  deputies 
for  the  proposed  convention,  ought  to  be  on  the  princjpks  of 
equal  representation,    ' 

"5th.  Resolved^  That  the  petition  to  the  Assembly  for  esta- 
olishing  this  district  into  a  state,  and  the  several  resolves  of  the 
former  and  present  Convention  upon  which  the  petition  is 
founded,  together  with  all  other  matters  relative  to  the  interest 
of  the  district,  that  have  been  under  their  consideration,  be 
referred  to  the  future  Convention — that  such  further  measure 
may  be  taken  thereon,  as  they  shall  judge  proper^" 
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No  comment  can  make  these  resolves^  more  con^picuoua. 
For  where  there  was  iio  guile,  there  was  no  use  for  ambiguity. 
While  the  singleness  of  the  heart  is  seen  in  the  transparency 
of  the  expressions. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  convention  recognised, 
and  sanctioned,  by  an  urUminwus  vote,  the  principle,  for  future 
practice,  of  equal  representation  by  numbers^  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  Virginia;  whose  representation,  was  by  coun- 
ties, without  regard  to  population,  or  extent. 

This  principle,  of  equal  representation  by  numbers,  without 
regard  to  property,  was  recommended  in  theory,  as  essential 
in  a  form  of  government  which  proclaimed  an  efualiiy  of  rightst^ 
as  that  of  Virginia,  itself — and  in  practice,  by  the  example  of 
several  states,  who  had  realized  it ;  although  Virginia  had  not 
conformed  her  practice,  to.  her  theory. 

It  has  been  doubted  by  able  politicians,  whether  in  reality 
the  application  of  this  equalising  principle,  to  bare  numbers, 
has  been  attended  with  any  perceptible  advantage,  over  other 
forms  of  government,'  which  give  to  precise  districts,  of  unequal 
population,  an  equal  representation. 

It  however,  required  no  lengthy  investigation  to  conduct 
the  convention  to  the  conclusion  which  it  adopted.  Its  own 
numbers,  had  been  determined  by  a  tacit  assumstt  of  the  priur 
ciple,  now  explicitly  avowed.  It  was  the  popular  principle. 
And  had  the  members  possessed  less  desire  for  personal  popu- 
larity, yet  they  were  in  favour  ofseparatioti;  and  knew  that  to 
effectit,  they  must  have  the  people  on  their  side.  The  ardour 
of  their  patriotism  need  not  be  doubted ;  nor  the  motive  for 
the  unanimity  of  their  resolution,  called  in  question,  in  a  case 
which  so  completely  united  the  feelings  of  the  man^  with  that 
of  the  politician. 

Besides,  had  the  convention  possessed  less  political  sagacity 
^.ftian  it  did,  it  would  have  been  led  to  the  same  result,  by  the 
operation,  of  mere  instinct,  and  every  day's  observation.  For 
history  will  perpetuate,  what  recollection  attests,  that  such 
had  been  the  condition  of  the  country,  SHch  the  state  of  society^ 
mi  such  the  habits  <jf  the  people,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
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state,  had  been  completely  superseded  in  elections  to  Ihelegis-^ 
lature,  as  to  the  qualification  of  voters;  by  all  voting,  whether 
they  had  property;  or  not.  And  none  would  question  an  equal 
right,  in  any  given  number, '  to  choose  their  representative — 
when  the  equal  right  in  each  man  to  vote,'  was  admitted,  and 
no  longer  denied. 

The  resolution  of  the  convention,  which  has  been  made  .the 
subject  of  remark,  was  then  a  creature  of  local  circumstances, 
and  matters  of  fact  at  the  time,  rather  than  the  result  of  any 
political  sagacity.  It  was  for  the  times  and  occasions  near  at 
hand,  rather  than  for  those  in  futuj^e,  and  distant.  It  was  for 
a  state  of  equaKty.  For  if  equahty  ever  existed  in  a  civilized 
society,  it  was  in  those  early  periods  of  the  settlement  of  Ken- 
tucky— when  danger,  the  mode  of  living,  and  other  circum- 
stances, common  to  all-^had  placed  all,  on  a  common  level. 
In  such  a  community,  entering  into  a  political  state,  their 
equality^  would  of  course,  form  the  basis  of  their  constitution* 
And  for  i:easons  perfectly  analogical,  and  equally  conclusive, 
when  circ^umstances^  of  inequality  occurred,  that  were  perma- 
nent in  their  nature ;  the  constitution  should  conform  to  them. 
But  if  it  should  not,  the  reasons  which  would  be  opposed  to  it, 
to  be  solid,  must  take  their  foothold  on  some  other  ground. 
Which  may  hereafter,  though  at  present  can  not,  be  explored. 

The  convention,  having  adopted  the  new  principle  of  repre-- 
sentation,  proceeded  to  apportion  the  number  of  representa- 
tives, to  be  chosen  from  each  county,  to  the  next  convention: 
and  in  this,  they  found  their  information  deficient;  and  the 
principle  subject  to  some  misapplication.  But  perseverance, 
conquers  difficulties;  as  courage,  does  assailants — ^^by  beating 
them  down. 

No  regular  census  had  yet  been  taken — for  Virginia  con- 
tented with  having  many  people,  cared  not  for  the  number  in 
each  county,  nor  in  the  state ;  nor  had  the  enumerating  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  yet  been  formed.  Bttt  by  means  of  ^ 
tithe  lists,  and  muster  rolls,  the  number  of  the  males  in  each 
county,  could  be  ascertained,  with  tolerable  accuracy;  and 
the  recollecti(m  of  magistrates,  and  militia  officers,  who  wera 
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members,  furnished  the  data,  on  which  the  apportionment  was 
made.  For  the  county  of  Jefiferson,  six;  for  the  county  of 
Nelson,  six;  for  the  coanty  of  Lincoln,  ten;  for  the,  county  of 
Fayette,  eight.  To  thirty  representatives,  was  the  final  ques- 
tion of  separation,  as  it  was  then  supposed,  to  be  submitted. 
These  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  freemen,  in  each  county,  in 
the  numbers  just  mentioned,  on  the  respective  court  days  in 
the  month  of  July,  thqn  ensuing;  to  meet  in  contention,  at 
Danville,  on  the  second  Monday  of  the  succeeding  August* 

These  arrangements  being  executed,  there  were  two  others, 
no  less  important,  which  had  claimed  an  equal  attention ;  and  of 
which  disposition  was  yet  to  be  made.  The  one,  was  a  memo- 
rial and  petition  to  the  legislature — the  other,  an  address  to 
their  constituents. 

These  will  be  subjects  for  the  jiext  chapter. 
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Convention  addresses  the  General  Assembly^  and  the  people-^ 
jVew  Convention  elected^  and  assembled— give  an  expose  of  the 
situation  of  the  country^  in  various  papers-^Indian  hostilities  re- 
peated— First  ad  of  separation  passed^  <yc. 

[1785.]  The  contention  of  May^  1785^  of  isrhich  some 
further  account  is  to  bte  given^-^assimilating  no  doubt,  the 
business  before  them,  to  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from 
Great  Britain ;  asd  attaching  to  it  almost  an  equal  degree  of 
importance;  determined  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  and 
equal  moderation.  In  this  spirit  of  prudence,  and  self  humi*. 
liation,  they  suspend  the  petition  which  was  prepared  for  the 
legislature,  and  recommend  it  to  the  people  of  the  district,  to 
choQse  representatives,  to  meet  in  another  convention,  for 
the  pui^pose?  of  revising  their  procee4ings ;  and  of  taking  such 
other  measures  as  should  be  necessary ;  as  already  noticed. 

Yet,  as  the  petition  was  predicated  upon  a  view  of  the  dis- 
trict, taken  by  a  former  convention,  and  recognised  by  them- 
selves; and  gives  such  reasons  for  the  proposed  change,  as 
were  thought  necessary  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature ;  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  expressing  them,  it  is  inserted — as  follows : 

**7b  the  honourable  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia. 

*'The  petition  of  a  convention  of  the  inhabitants*  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  begun^  and  held  at  Danville,  in  Lincoln 
county,  on  Monday,  the  twenty-third  day  of  May^  1785— 
humbly  shewpth: 

"That  your  petitioners  having  been  deputed  by  the  people, 
pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  a  late  convention,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  making 
application  to  the  legislature  for  having  the  district  established 
into  a  separate  state,  to  be  taken  into  union  with  the  United 
States;  (as  also  the  several  grievances  stated  by  that  conven- 
tion; and, to  adopt  such  other  measures  thereon,  and  whatever 
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olse  might  come  before  them,  as  should  appear  most  conducive 
to  i-s  interests  ;y  are  unanimously  of  opinion — that  the  remote 
situation  of  the  district  from  the  seat  of  government,  together 
with  sundry  other  inconveniences,  subject  the  good  people 
thereof  to  a  number  of  grievances  too  pressing  to  be  longer 
borne,  and  which  cannot  be  remedied  whilst  the  district  con- 
tinues a  part  of  the  state  of  Virginia;  conceiving  it  to  be  not 
only  the  privilege,  but  the  .duty  of  all  men  to  seek  happiness  by 
entering  into  any  form  of  civil  society,  not  injurious  to  others, 
that  they  may  judge  most  conducive  to  this  great  end:  at  the 
same  time  being  anxiously  ^desirous  to  cultivate  the  most  per^ 
feet  harmony  with  our  brethren  in  the  other  parts  of  the  state, 
and  when  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  being  separated  from 
the  parent,  whose  fostering  hand,  we  gratefully  acknowledge, 
has  formerly  been  extended  to  our  infant  settlements;  wishing 
nothing  more  devoutly,  than  that  her  blessing  may  ever  attend 
us:  Therefore  we  are  induced  to  pray,  that,  agreeable  to  the 
provisional  clause  in  the  constitution,  the  district  of  Keti- 
tucky  may  be  established  into  a  separate  and  independent 
state,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky; which  we  wish  to  take  place  under  the  following  regu- 
lations, to -wit: 

"That  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  said  state  is  established, 
a  convention  be  authorized  to  assemble,  and  adopt,  a  constitu- 
tion and  form  of  government;  that  the  several  acts  of  assembly 
which  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  separation,  together^with 
the  common  law  of  England,  aH  statutes,  or  acts  of  parliament 
made  in  aid  of  the  common  law,  prior  to  the  fourth  year  of 
James  I.,  which  are  of  a  general  nature,  not  local  to  that  king-  • 
dom,  nor  repealed  nor  altered  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
continue  to  be  the  rule  of  decision;  and  be  considered  in  full 
force,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  district,  until  the 
same  shall  be  altered  by  the  legislative  power  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Kentucky;  and  that  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be, 
after  the  district  is  established  into  a  state,  an  equal  number 
of  commissioners  from  Virginia  and  the  said  state,  be  appointed 
VOL,  u  ^  G* 
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and  authorized  to  settle  and  adjust  the  proportion  of  the  state 
debt  to  be  paid  by  each;  and  if  tbe  commissioners  cannot  agree^ 
that  the  difference  be  referred  to  and  settled  by  congress,  as 
provided  by- the  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union. 
"Finally,  we  hope  and  expect  that  our  represer.tatives  will 
cheerfully  grant  a  request,  justified  by,  the  principles  of  our 
government,  as  well  as  by  the  necessities  of  our  <:ondition ;  and 
that  by  an  act  of  separation,  vire  shall  be  placed  in  the  ^tuation 
best  adapted  for  attaining  the  advantages  of  a  free  and  well 
regulated  government;  and  that  we  shall  likewise  be  recom- 
mended: to  congress,  to  be  taken  into  union  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  enjoy  equal  privileges  in  commop  with 
them*     And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c." 

This, petition,  in  fhe  true  spirit  of  the  previous  resolutions, 
expresses  the  views  and  objects  of  the  conv.ention — a  separation 
from  Virginia,  on  account  of  local-situation,  and  consequent, 
grievances;  of  which  however,  but  little  is  said  in  detail— and 
a  desire  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederation  of  American 
states,  as  an  equal  member  of  the  union.  But  this  addresa 
was  never  presented  to  the  legislature;  as  will  be  hereafter 
explained* 

Lastly — the  convention  proceeded  to  address  the  people  of 
the  disjfict;  explaining  to  them  more  at  large,  than  they  had 
expressed  to  the  general  assembly,  the  reasons  which  recom- 
mended, and  the  causes  which  urged  the  separation*  Consider- 
ing this  address,  as  completing  the  labours  of  the  convention  of 
May,  1785;  and  a  necessary  part  of  its  history;  containing 
withall,  an  interesting  representation  of  the  internal  and  poli- 
tical state  of  tbe  country,  which  was  excluded  from  the  petition 
to  the  legislature;  it  will  be  inserted  here,  as  worthy  of  pre- 
servation, in  the  original — rather  than  any  paraphrase  that 
might  be  nande. 

^^To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Kentucky. 
**Friends  and  fellow  citizens: 

"We  your  representatives,  met  in  convention,  in  conse- 
ijuence  of  our  appointment^  beg  leave  to  address  you  on  a  sub- 
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ject  which  we  consider  of  the  last  importance  to  you,  to  our- 
selves, and  to  unborn  posterity.  In  every  case  where  it 
becomes  necessary  for  one  part  of  the  community  to  separate 
from  the  other;  duty  to  Almighty  God,  and  a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  mankind,  require  that  the  causes  which 
impel  them  thereto  should  be  clearly  and  impartially  set  forth, 

"We  hold  it  as  a  self-evident  truth,,  that  government  is,  or- 
dained for  the  ease  and  protection  of  the-  governed :  and  whei>t 
ever  these  ends  are  not  attained  by  one  form  of  government; 
it  is  the  right,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pe6ple,  to  seek  such  other 
mode,  as  will"  be  most  likely  to  ensure  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  those  blessings  to  which  by  nature  they  are  entitled; 

"In  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  we  find  that  several  laws 
have  passed  the  legislature  of  Virginia  which,  although  of  a 
general  nature,  yet  in  their  operation  are  particularly  oppres- 
sive to  the  people  "of  this  district  \-  and  we  also  find,  that  froni 
our  local  situation,  we  are  deprived  of  many  benefits  of  govern- 
ment, which  every  citizen  therein  has  a  right  to  expect;  as  a 
few  facts  will  sufficiently  demonstrate. 

"We  have  no  power  to  call  out  thie  militia,  our  sure  and 
only  defence,  to  oppose  the  wickedmachinations  of  the  savages? 
unless  in  cases  of  actual  invasion. 

"We  can-  have  no  executive  power  in  the  district^  either  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  laws,  or  to  grant  pardons  to. objects 
of  mercy;  because  such  a.  power,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  policy  of  government,  and  contrary  to  the  present  conStir 
tut  ion.  .  ' 

*We  arc  ignorant  of  the  laws  that  are  past,  until  a  long  time 
after  they  are  enacted ;  and  in  many  instances  not  until  they 
have  expired :  by  means  whereof  penalties  may  be  inflicted  for 
offences  never  designed,  and  delinquents  escape '.the  punish- 
ment due  to  their  crimes. 

"We  are  subjected  to  prosecute  suits  itt  the  high  court  of 
'appeals  at  Richmond,  under  every  disadvantage^ for  the  want 
of  evidente,  want  of  friends,  and  want  of  money.. 

"Our  money  must  necessarily  be  drawn  from  us,  not  only  fo^ 
the  support  of  civil  government,  but  by  individuals,  wjio  are 
frequently  under  the  necessity  of  attending  on  the  same. 
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«Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  district^  at  so 
remote  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  ever  to  derive 
equal  benefits  with  the  citizens  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
state;  and  this  inconvenience  must  increase,  as  our  country 
becomes  more  populous. 

"Our  commercial  interests  can  never  correspond  with,  or 
be  regulated  by,  theirs;  and  in  case  of  any  invasion,  the  state 
of  Virginia  can'  aflTord  us  no  adequate  protecticn,  in  conrparison 
with  the  advantages  we  might  (if  a  separate  state,)  derive 
from  the  federal  union, 

"On  maturely  considering  truths  of  such  great  importance 
to  every  inhabitant  of  the  district,  with  a  firm  persuasion  that 
we  were  consulting  the  general  good  of  our  infant  country, 
we  have  unanimously  Resolved — Hhat  it  is  expedient  and  ne- 
cessary for  this  district  to  be  separated  from  Virginia,  and 
established  into  a  sovereign  independent  state,  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky — and  taken 
into  union  with  the  United  States  of  America,'  In  order  to 
effect  this  purpose,  we  have  agreed  on  a  petition  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  at  their  next  session, 
praying  that  a  separation  may  take  place;  in  which  petition 
are  fully  set  forth  such  terms  as  we  thought  beneficial  to  our 
infant  country,  and  not  inconsistent  for  Virginia  to  grant.  ^ 

"It  is  generally  admitted  that,  this  district  ought  at  some 
period  not  far  distant,  to  be  separated  from  the  government 
of  Virginia. 

"The  only  question  then,  is,.  Whether  we  are  now,  of  sufE- 
cient  ability,  either  to  fill  the  different  offices  of  government, 
or  provide  for  its  support? — In  answer  to  the  first  part  of  this 
objection,  examples  have  taught  us,  that  sound  principles  and 
plain  sense,  suffice  for  every  laudable  purpose  of  governnient ; 
and  we  generally  find  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
laws  of  the  land,  are  in  the  highest  reverence,  at  the  foundation 
and  rise  of  states,  before  the  morals  of  the  people  have  been 
vitiated  by  wealth  and  licentiousness,  and  their  understand- 
ings entangled  in  visionary  refinements,  and  chimerical  distinc- 
tions: and  as  to  the  latter  part,  we  have  now  in  our  power 
several  valuable  funds,  which  ifhj  procrastincUion  we  suffer  to 
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]be  exhausted,  we  shall  be  stripped  of  every  resource,  but  in- . 
ternal  taxation,  and  that  under  everj  disadvantage;  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  as;  our  opinion,  that 
the  present,  is  preferable  to  any  future  period. 

"By  an  act  of  the  last  session  of  assembly,  we  find  that  the 
revenue  law  is  now  fully  and  immediately  to  be  enforced  with- 
in the  district,  so  that  we  shall  not  only  pay  a  very  considera- 
ble part  of  the  tax  for  supporting  the  civil  government  of  the 
state,  but  also  be  obliged  to  support  our  supreme  court,  and 
every  other  office  we  need  in  the  district,  at  our  own  charge; 
arid  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  additional  expense  of  the  salaries 
to  a  governor,  council,  treasurer,  and  delegates  to  congress, 
will  for  a  number  of  years  be  more  than  saved  out  of  the  funds 
J}efore  alluded  to,  without  any  additional  tax  on  the  people. 

"To  impress  you  still  more  with  a  sense  of  our  regard  for 
your  interests,  as  a  free  people,  we  have  determined,  not  to 
proceed  in  a  matter  of  such  magnitude  without  repeated  ap- 
peals to  your  opinions;  we  have  therefore. recommended  the 
election  of  another  convention,  to  meet  at  Danville  on  the 
second  Monday  in  August  next,  to  take  further  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  district,  and  the  resolves  of  this,  and  the 
preceding  convention. 

"In  this  election  we  hope  you  will  be  actuated  by  a  serious 
sense  of  the  important  objects  which  the  proposed  electipn  is 
designed  to  promote." 

Declining  to  contrast  this  address  to  the  people,  with  that 
to  the  legislature — and  waving  all  animadversions  on  either, 
as  to  matter  of  fact,  or  diversity  of  style — it  will  be  observed, 
that  it  is  apparent,  the  convention  doubted  of  being  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  people;  whom  they  considered  neverthe- 
less, as  necessary  supporters,  to  enable  tliem  to  effect  their 
purpose.  All  revolutionists  are  sanguine,  and  no  wonder  if  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  separation  partook  of  this  disposition^ 
and  stepped  a  little  furtlier  forward — ^saw  more  reasons,  and 
talked  both,  faster,  and  louder,  in  feivour  of  it,  than  others,  who 
did  not  see  things  in  the  same  light-r-feel  them  with  the  same 
gensibility — nor  desire  the  event,  with  the  same  degree  of 
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ardour:  since  it  is  bat  jtist,  and  therefore  proper  io  concede, 
that  the  situation  of  tlie  country,  without  any  exaggeration, 
realized  many  serious  evils,  while  the  proposed  change,  with- 
out being  able  to  cure  aU,  promised  many  importaiit  ameliora- 
tions, and  improvements. 

If  the  petition  to  the  legislature  could  be  accused  of  a  defi^ 
cien't  portraiture  of  grievance;  and  a  too  great  reliance  on 
matter,  of  right,  and  sense  of  duty — the  address  to  the  people, 
ran  some  risk  of  falling  into  the  opposite  extremes — and  com^ 
prised  under  the  denominati<»i  of  facis^  a  variety  of  topics, 
presented  in  a  drapery  calculated  to  affect  their  feelings — 
awaken  their  fears — and  infuse  into  their  minds,  disaffection 
towards  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  the  government  of 
Virginian  from  the  miscliiefs  of  which,  no  longer  to  be  borne, 
they  were  taught  to  believe  that  a  separation,  and  it  alone, 
could  relieve  them.  Indeed,  the  convention^  seems  to  have 
found  a  draftsman,  (not,  as  it  is  thought,  a  member;)  who  was 
warm  for  a  separation,  and  certainly  held  a  glowing  pen; 
whose  traits  of  representaftion,  partake  at  least,  as  much  of 
oratory,  as  history-^and  which  appear  to  be  as  well  drawn,  to 
awaken,  and  inflame  impatience  among  the  people^  at  their 
connection  with  Virginia,  as  the  writer  himself  was  inflated 
with  the  subject— rand  inipatient  under  the  restraints  which 
surrotmded  them. 

In  consequence  of  their  being  no  printing  pres^^  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  disseminating  the  address.  Which,  however, 
was  partially  overcome  by  written  copies — and  the  activity  of 
,the  late  members,  and  others,  after  the  adjournment. 

These  circumstances  were,  attended  by  some  excitemenl^ 
and  the  subject  of  separatiou  became  to  be  discussed  anaong 
the  people,  a  large  portion,  of  whom  had  doubts  and  iears ; 
which  were  not  allayed  by  the  fervour  of  those  who  were  its 
advocates. 

Those  in  favour  of  the  measure,  as  they  had  nb  scruples  to 
encounter,  adopted  the  recommendation  of  another  convention^ 
and  waited  with  some  impatience  for  the  election.  They 
were  found  in  every  county;  numerous,  and  respectable;  wh#e 
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the  opposition,  seemed  rather  to  await  evei^ts,  than  make  any 
exertions  to  control  tliem.  July,  arrived,  and  the  elections 
were  made — August,  canr^e,  and  members  elect,  assembled  at 
Danville. 

On  the  8th  of  the  month,  they  formed  a  convention,  con- 
sisting of  the  persons  whose  names  follow,  from  the  counties, 
which  they  succeed,  nespectively.     That  is  to  say: 

From  Lincoln— Samuel  McDowell,  George  Muter,  Chris- 
topher Irvin,  William  Kennedy,  Benjamin  Logan,  Caleb  Wal- 
lace, Harry  Innis,  John  Edwards,  and  James  Speed. 

From  Fayette— ^James  Wilkinson,  Jannes  Garrard,  Levi 
Todd,  John  Coburn,  James  Trotter,  John-  Craig,  and  Robert' 
Patterson. 

From  Jefferson— Richard  Terrell,  George  Wilson,  Benja- 
min Sebastian,  and  Pliilip  Barbour. 

From  Nelson — :Isaac  Cox,  Isaac  Morrison,  Andrew  Hynes, 
Matthew  Walton,  James  Morrison,  and  James  Rogers. 

Of  the  foregoing  members,  they  elected  Samuel  McDowell 
president;  and  having  organized  themselves  as  a  convention, 
proceeded  to  business. 

The  papers  referred,  by  the  late  contention,  being  before 
them,tvere  committed;  and  after  several  days,  reported  on,  as 
ibttows,  to- wit: 

"The  convention,  according  to  the  order  of  the  day,  rea>lved 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  state  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  after  some  time  spent  therein  Mr.  President  resumed 
the  chair,  aad  Mr.  Muter,  reported  that  the  committee,  had 
had  under  consideration  the  matters  to  them  committed,  and 
having  made  several  amendments,  which  he  read  in  his  place, 
and  afterw?irds  delivered  io  the  clerk;  they  were  again  read^ 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows,  viz: 

"Your  committee  having  maturely  considered  the  important 
matters  to  them  referred,  are  of  opinion  that  the  situation  of 
this  district,  upwards  of  five  hundred  miles  from  the  seat  of 
the  present  government,  with  the  intervention  of  a  mountainous 
desert  of  two  hundred  miles,  passable  only  at  particular  sea*. 
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SODS,  and  never  without  danger  from  hostile  savages,  precluded 
everjidea  of  a  connexion  on  republican  principles;  and  origi- 
nates many  grievances— among  which  we  reckon  the  following^ 

"1st.  It  destroys  every  possibility  of  application  to  the  su- 
preme executive  power,  for  support  or  protection  in  case  of 
emergency ;  and  thereby  subjects  the  district  to  contimml  hostili- 
Hes  and  depredations -of  the  savages;  relaxes  the  execution  of  thq 
laws,  delays  jiistice,  and  tends  to  loosen,  and  dissever  the  bonds 
of  government. 

"2d.  It  suspends  the  operation  of  the  benign  influence  of 
mercy,  by  subjecting  condemned  personsj  who  may  be  deemed 
worthy  of  pardon,  to  tedious,  langaishing,  and  destructive  im- 
prisonment. 

"3d.  It  renders  difficult,  and  precarious  the  exercise  of  the 
first  and  Nearest  right  of  freemen — adequate  representation — 
as  no.  person  properly  qualified  can  be  expected  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  long  journeys,  and,  to  incur 
burdensome  expenses,  by  devoting  himself  to  the  public  service* 

"4th.  It  subjects  us  to  penalties,  and  inflictions,  which  arise 
from  ignorance  of  the  laws;  many  of  which  have  their  opera* 
tion,  and  expire  before  they  reach  the  district. 

"5th.  It  renders  a  compliance  with  many  of  the  duties  re- 
quired ofsherifis,  and  clerks,  impracticable ;  andeiposes  those 
officers,  under  the  present  revenue  law,  to  inevitable  destruc^ 
tion. 

"6th.  It  subjects  the  inhabitants  to  expensive  and  ruinous 
suits  in  the  high  court  of  appeals,  and  places  the  unfortunate 
poor,  and  men  of  mediocrity,  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
opulent.' 

"Other  grievances  result  from  partial,  and  retrospective 
lawS)  which  ^re  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  free 
government,  and  subver3ive  of  the  inherent  rights  of  freemen — 
such  as:  - 

"1st.  The  laws  for  the  establishment,  and  support  of  the 
district  court,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  subject  to 
a  general  tai,forthe  support  of  the  civil  list,  and  the  erection 
of  the  public  buildings,  oblige  us  to  build  our  own  courthouse, 
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Jhil,  and  other  buildings,  by  a  special  poll  tax  imposed  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district;  and  leaves  several  officers  of  the 
court  without  any  certain  provision. 

«24«  The  law  imposing  a  tax  of  five  shillings  per  hundred 
acres,  on  lands  previously  sold,  arid  directing  the  payment 
thereof  into  the  register's  office,  at  Richmond,  before  the  patent 
shall  issue :  the  same  principles  which  sanctify  this  law  would 
authorize  the  legislature  to  impose  five  pounds  per  acre  on 
lands  previously  sold  by  government  on  stipulated  conditions, 
and  for  wliich  an  equivalent  had  beein  paid ;  and  is  equally  sub- 
versive of  justice  as  any  of  the  statutes  of  the  British  parliament 
that  impelled  the  good  people  to  arms. 

^'3d.  General  laws,  partial  and  injurious  in  their  operation. 
Such  are  the  laws, 

"  1  St.  Concerning  entries,  and  surveys  on  the  western  waters  ^ 

<'2d.  Concerning  the  appointment  of  sherifTs; 

^^3d.  For  punishing  certain  offences  injurious  to  the  tran- 
quility of  this  commonwealth* 

"Which  last  law,  prohibits,  while  we  experience  all  the 
calamities  which  flow  from  the  predatory  incursions  of  hostile 
isavages,  from  attempting  any  offensive  operation:  a  savage, 
unrestrained  by  any  law,  human,  or  divine,  despoils  our  pro- 
perty, murdei^  our  fellow  citizens,  then  makes  his  escape  to 
the  northwest  side  of  the  Ohio,  is  protected  by  this  law.    Now, 

"Whereas  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent, 
and  have  certain  natural,  inherent,  and  unalienable  rights; 
among  which  are  the  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty, 
acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  property,  and  pursuing 
and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety:   Therefore, 

''Resolved^  That  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  this  convea- 
tiob,  as  they  regard  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  their  con- 
stituents, thqmselves,  and  posterity,  to  make  application  to  the 
general  assembly,  at  the  ensuing  session,  for  an  act  to  separate 
this  district  from  the  present  government  forever,  on  terms 
honourable  to  both 'and  injurious  to  neither;  in  order  that  it 
may  enjoy  all  the  advantages,  privileges,  and  imoiunitieS;  of  a 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  republic*" 
VOL.  i;  H* 
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And  this  report,  feind  resolution^  were  unanimously  concCirred 
in,  by  the  members,  whose  names  have  been  previously  inserted* 
J  It  requires  but  little  propensity  to  find  analogies,  to  see  the 
model  of  this  document,  in  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence ;  as  that,  might  from  ^similarity,  be  fathered,  upon  a 
catalogue  of  grievances,  priorily  drawn  up,  by  a  Virginia  con- 
vention, sitting  in  Richmond.  Nor  do  these  circumstances  de* 
tract  from  either  performance,  any  of  their  merit. 

The  convention  of  August,  1785,  having  thus,  as  it  supposed, 
laid  the  firm  basis  of  a  separation;  and  thrown  aside  the  ad- 
dress of  their  predecessor,  as  too  frigid,  and  insipid-r-now  pro* 
ceeded  to  form,  and  adopt,  another,  better  agreeing  with  the 
improved  feelings,  brilliant  conceptions,  and  greater  anxiety, 
of  the  new  members;  which  the  repeated  agitation  of  the  same 
subject  bad  excited  in  minds,  naturally  ardent,  and  open  to 
new  views  of  their  situation:  and  which  the  pen  of  their  ready 
draftsman,  wrfs  so  well  qualified  to  elicit. 

In  order  to  transmit,  unimpaired,  and  without  disguise,  t& 
posterity,  the  views  which  this  convention  took,  the  impressions 
received,  and  the  sentiments  imbibed,  and  cherished,  by  it,  in 
relation  to  the  local  and  political,  condition  of  the  country ;  its 
grievances,  and  5te  means  of  redress— -the  address  to  the  legi^ 
lature  will  be  inserted,  at  large ;  in  preference  to  any  abridge 
ment  Which  could  be  made. 

"Gentlemen: 
"The  subscribers,  resident  in  the  counties  of  JeffersoTn, 
Fayette,  Lincoln,  and  Nelson,  composing  the  district  of  Ken-» 
tucky,  being  chosen  at  free  elections  held  in  these  counties^ 
respectively,  by  the  freemen  of  the  same,  for  the  purpose  tif 
Constituting  a  Convention,  to  take  into  consideration  the  gene- 
ral stale  of  the  district,  and  expressly  to  decide  on  the  expe- 
diency of  makijig  application  to  your  honourable  body,  for  an 
act  of  separation — deeply  impressed  with  the  iftipdrtanqe  of 
the  measure,  and  breathing  the  purest  filial  afiection,  beg  leave 
to  address  you  on  the  momentous  occasion. 

"The  settlers  of  this  distant  region,  taught  by  the  arrange**' 
mentft  of  Providence,  sind  encouraged, by  the  conditions  of  tbcit 
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Solemn  compact  for  which  fhey  paid  the  price  of  bU>od,'  to  locdc 
forward  to  a  sejparatioQ  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  common- 
i^ealth;  have  viewed,  the  Stuhj.ect  leisurely  at  a  distaiice,  ajnd 
examined  it  with  caution  oo  its.  near,  approach  :--irreconcilable 
as  has  been  their  situation  to  a.  connexion  with  any  community 
beyond  the  AppalachiiMft  mauntai;is,  other  tlian  the  federal 
union;  manifold  as  haye  been  the  grievances  flowing  there- 
from, which  have  grown,  with  their  growth,  and  increased 
with  their  population;  they,  have  patiently  waited  the  hour  of 
redress,  nqr  even  Yentuned  to  raise  their  voices  in  their  bwn 
cause  until  youth  quickening  into  manhood)  hatli  given  them 
vigour  and  stability*. 

**To  recite  minutely  the  causes-  and  reasoning  which  have 
directed,  and  will  justify  thia  address,  would,  we  conceive,  be 
a  matter  of  impropriety  at  this  juncture.  It  would  be  prepos- 
^rous  for  us  to  enter  upon  the  support  of  facts,  and  conse- 
quences, which  we  presume  are  incontestable ;  our  sequestered 
situation  from  the  seat  of  government,  with  the  intervention  of 
a  mountainous  desert  of  two  hundred  miles,  always  dangerous, 
and  passable  only  at  particular  seasons,  precludes  every  idea 
of  a  connexion  on  republican  principles.  The  patriots  who 
formed  our  constitution,  si^nsible  c^f  the  impracticability  of 
connecting  permanently  in  a  fc^e  goy^icnjn^iit  the  extensive 
limits  of  the  commonwealth,  most  wisely  made  provision  for 
the  act  which  we  now  solicit., 

"To  thatsacredr^ccgrd,  we  appeal.  'Tis  not  the  ill  directed, 
or  InconsideQitQ;  zeal.ofa.  fcw-r-'tis  not  that  impatience  of  pow- 
er, to  which  ambitious  minds  are  prone — nor  yet  the  baser 
consideration  of  personal  intejest,  which  influences  the  people 
of  Kentucky:  directed  by  superior  motives,  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  chjBrishing  a  wish  unfounded  in  justice;  and  are  now 
impelled  by  expanding  evils,  and  irremediabi^  grievances, 
universally  seen,,  felt,  and  acknowledged,  to  obey  the  irresista- 
bl^  dictates  of  self  preservation,  and  seek  for  happiness  by 
means  honourably  tp.theiq^elvesihopourabl^  to.you,  and  i^ju- 
sipus  to  neither. 

'^We  therefore,  with  the  consent,. and  by.  the  authority  of 
4)ur  constituents^  after  the  aK>st  solei^  deliberation,  being 
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framed  of  every  consequence  which  can  ensue,  for  them,  for 
ourselves,  and  for  posterity  unborn, — do  pray  that  an  act  may 
pass  at  the  ensuing  session  of  assembly,  declaring  and  acknonir- 
ledging  the  sovereignty,  and  independence  of  this  district. 

"Having  no  object  in  view  but  the  acquisition  of  that  securi- 
ty and  happiness  which  may  be  attained  by.  scrupulous  ad- 
herence to  private  justice,  and  public  honour:  we*should  most 
willingly  at  thia  time  enter  into  the  adjustment  of  the  conces* 
sions  which  are  to  be  the  condition  of  oui:  separation^  did  not 
our  relative  situation  forbid  such  negotiation;  the  sepa^ratioh 
we  request  being  suggested  by  necessity,  and  being  consonant 
to  every  principle  of  reason  and  justice,  we  are  persuaded  will 
be  cheerfully  granted;  and.  that  we  shall  be  as  cheerfully  re- 
ceived Into  the  continental  union^  on  the  recommendation  6f 
our  parent  state.  ^ 

"Our  applieatioa  may  exhibit  a  new  spectacle  in  the  history 
and  politics  of  mankind:  a  sovereign  power  solely  intent  to 
bless  its  people,  agreeing  to  a  dismemberment  of  its  parts,  in 
order  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  wjiole*  And  we  fondly 
flatter  ourselves  from  motives  not  purely  local,^  it  is  to  give' 
birth  to  that  catalogue  of  great  events  which  we  persuade 
ourselves  are  to  diffuse  throughout  the  world,  the  inestimable 
blessings,  which  mankind  may  derive  from  the  American 
revolution.       ^ 

"We  firmly  rely  that  the  undiminished  lustre  of  that  spark 
which  kindled  the  flame  of  liberty,  and  guided  the  United 
States  of  America  to  peace  and  independence,  will  direct  the 
honourable  body  to  whom  ^e  appeal  for  redress  of  manifest 
grievances,  to  embrace  the  singular  occasion  reserved  for  them 
by  Divine  Providence,  to  originate  a  precedent  which  liberalize 
the  policy  of  nations,  and  lead  to  the  emancipation  of  enslaved 
inii|iors. 

"In  this  address  we  have  discarded  the  ccwnpEmentary  style 
of  adulation  and  insincerity.  It  becomes  freemen  when  speat 
ing  to  freemen,  to  employ  the  plain,  manly,  and  unadorned 
language  of  independence,  supported  by  conscious  rectitude." 

In  this  address  is  recognised  the  florid  writer,  and  eloquent 
oratorj  Gen.  James  Wilkinson**— This  gentleman,  had  retnbvei 
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Ws  famHy  from  Philadelphia^  to  Lexington,  in  the  fall  of  the 
preceding  year}  and  was  now,  as  it  is  believed,  for  the  first 
time,  elected  a  member  to  this  convention.  Although  it  is  not' 
questioned  but  that  he  was  the  primary  cause  of  its  being 
called,  to  consider  the  proceedings  of  the  May  convention;  and 
was  the  author  of  the  address  to  the  people,  which  was  sent 
put  by  that  convention.  If  nature,  education,  and  some,  know- 
ledge of  parliamentary  proceedings,  had  given  him  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  other  members,  of  the  convention,  he  did 
not  want  vanity  to  see  it;  nor  ambition  to  avail  himself  of  cir- 
cumstanc<3s  so  much  in  his  favour,  and  so  convertible,  to  his 
purposes:  at  that  time,  it  is  supposed,  perfectly  laudable*. 
While  it  is  to  t)e  admitted  without  hesitation,  that  the  per- 
i^picuity  of  his  arrangements,  and  the  ease,  and  elegance  of  hit 
style,  gave  both  a  dignity,  and  grace  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
convent! Di^  which  they  otherwise  would  not,  it  is  probable^ 
have  attained.  For,  although,  that  convention  contained  other 
men,  of  very  considerable  talents,  and  acquirements,  they 
readily  yielded  to  Wilkinson,  or  were  thought  to  be  hitf  infe- 
riors, as  speakers,  and  as  writers. 

If  not  to  add  circumstances  of  pomp,  and  par^lde,  to  the 
presentation  of  the  address,  yet  certainly  to  increase  the  effect9 
and  ensure  its  success;  the  chief  justice,  George  Muter;  and 
the  attorney  general,  of  the  district,  Harry  Innis^  were  deputed 
to  present  it  to  the  legislature ;  and  to  ofler  their  personal 
solicitation^  as  well  as  to  give  any  verbal  explanation,  which 
might  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  much  desired  act. 

Disposition  being  made  of  these  matters — the  c6nventioB 
fcai  yet  to  adlress  the  people  of  tiie  district — ^aiid  that  wat 
done  in  the  following  terms: 

"7b  the  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Keniwcky, 

"Friends  and  countrymen:  ^ 

'  "Your  ^representatives  in  convention  having  completed  the 
ii^portant  business  for  which  they  were  specially  elected,  fed 
it  their  duty,  before  they  adjourn,  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
calamities  with  which  our  country  appears  to  be  threatened — 
6/oorf  has  been  spilled  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  extremity  of  the 
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district;  accounts  bave  been  given  to  the  convention,  from  post, 
St«  Vincennes,  which  indicate  a  disposition  in  the  savages  fosr 
general  war;  in  the  mean  time  if  We  look  nearer  home,  we 
shall  find  (^ur  borders  infested,  and  constant  depredations  com- 
mittedon  our  property.  Whatever  may  be  the  remote  designs 
of  the  savages,  these  are  causes  sufficient  to  rouse  our  atten- 
tion, that  we  may  be  prepared  not  only  to  defend  but  punish 
those  who  unprovoked  oSend^  us:  God  and  nature,  have  given 
us  the  power,  and  we^haH  stand  condemned:  in.  the  eyes  of 
Heaven,  and  mankind,  if  we  do  not  employ  it,  to  redress  our 
wrongs,  and  assert  our  ri^ts. 

^'The  Indians  are  new  reconnoltering  our  settlements,  in 
order  that  they  may  hereafter  direct  their  attacks  with  more 
certain  effect,  and  we  seem  patiently  to  await  the  stroke  of  the 
tomahawk*  Strange  indeed  it  is,  that  although  we  can  hardly 
pass  a  spot,  which  does  not  remind  us  of  the  murde^of  a  father 
or  brother,  or  friend — ^we  should  take  no  single  step  for  our 
own  preservation.  Have  we  forgot  the  surprise  o/  Bryant's,^ 
or  the  shocking  destruction  of  Kinchejoe's  station^  Let  us 
ask  you — ask  yourselves.  What  is  there  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  such  barbarous  scenes?*-^ Five  hundred  Indians  might  be 
conducted  undiscovered,  to  our  very  thresholds,  and  the  knife 
maybe  put  to  the  throats  of  our  sleeping  wives  and  children. 
For  shame!  let  us  rouse  from  our  lethargy,  let  us  arm,  asso- 
ciate and  embody ;  let  us  call  upon  our  officers  to  do  their  duty ; 
and  determine  fy  hold  in  detestation  and  abhorrence,  and  treat 
as  enemies  to  the  community,  every  person  who  shall  withhold 
his  countenance  and  support,  of  such  measures  as  may  be 
recommended  for  our  common  defence: — ^let  it  be  remembered 
that  a  stand  must  be  made  somewhere — not  to  support  our 
present  frontier  Tf  ould  be  the  height  of  cruelty,  as  well  as  folly ; 
for  should  it  give  way,  those  who  now  hug  themselves  in  secu-* 
rity  will  take  the  front  of  danger,  and  we  shall  in  a  short  tin^e 
be  huddled  together  in  stations;  a  situation  in  our  present  qir- 
cumstances,  scarcely  preferable  to  death-^Iet  us  remember 
that  suptneness  and  inaction  may  entice  the  enemy  to  general 
hostilities— whilst  preparation  and  offensive  njovements  will, 


l^sdoncert  thdr  plans,  drive  them  from  our  borders,  secure 
ourselves,  and  protect  our  property.     Therefore: 

^'Resolved^  That  the  convention  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
the  {Teople,  do  call- on  the  lieutenants,  or  commal^ing  officers 
of  the  respective  counties  of  this  district,  fortnwith  to  carry  into 
operation  the  law  for  regulating  and  disciplining  the  militia, 

^'Resohedj  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  officers,  to  assem- 
ble in  their  respective  counties,  and  concert  such  plans  as  they 
may  deem  expedient  for  the  defence  of  our  country,  or  for 
carrying  expeditions  against  the  hostile  nations  of  Indians.^' 

This  addriess,  and  these  resoluticms,  ,are  from  the  same  pen^ 
as  the  petition,  if  one  it  can  be  called,  to  the  legislature.  And 
it  may  be  said  to  breathe  the  same  spirit,  in  one  grand  point 
of  vien^  at  least — that  of  persuading  Virginia,  "to  make  a  vir- 
tue  of  necessity,"  and  to  grant,  with  a  cheerful  grace,  what 
force,  might  extort  from  her;  a  separatioiu>f  the  district,  from 
the  body  of  the  state.  It  wIU  hardly  escape  remark,  that  the 
prayer  for  separation,  is  for  an  acknowledgment  of  sovereignty^ 
and  independence — while  the  address  to  the  people,  and  the  last 
resolution,  imply  an  assumption  of  bath. 

It  is  however,  believed,  that  the  real  spirit  of  these  papers, 
was  peculiar  to  the  author,  or  embraced  by  a  few  only  of  the 
members  of  the  convention.  A  separation  of  the  western,  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  commonwealth,  on  peaceable,  and  con- 
stitutional terms,  occupied  the  mind,  and,  filled  both  the  desire, 
and  expectation,  of  a  great  i&ajority  of  the  members.  Nor  can 
It  be  ascertained,  that  at  the  time,  any  other  scheme  was 
formed;  notwithstanding  a  subsequent  p^od,  revealed  an 
intrigue  with  Spain:. which  will  bejdcveloped  in  the  sequel. 

Most  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  convention  foresaw  that  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  would  unavoidably  elapse  before  the 
event  of  separation  could  take  complete  effect;  and  they  knew 
that  the  country  was  every  day  ripening  to  its  maturity,  for 
the  change.  They  were  hence,  not  opposed  to.  the  application 
nor  impatient  of  any  necessary  delay,  which  prepared  the 
country,  for  the  reception,  and  exercise,  of  independent  gO\> 
enunent  ]  as  a  %ysX^  •{  tjlie  An^ejican  vsMn^ 
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On  the  subject  of  ladian  hostility,  there  was  exaggerationA 
It  was  evident  from  the  events  of  the  late  war — bom  the  retura 
of  peace — ^and  from  the  measures  adopted  by  coDgress^  to 
bring  aboat  a  general  pacification  with  the  different  tribes^  on 
the  frontiers,  that  great  relaxation  had  taken  place  in  the  frq^ 
quency,  and  nature  of  their  depredations.  Thje  frontiers  were 
sometimes  alarmed,  perhaps,  some  lives  mi^t  be  lost,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer;  and  no  doubt  horses  were  stolen.  But 
the  country  had  now  grown  strong,  and  felt  restless  undjsr  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  which  a  few  years  before  were  sup- 
ported with  patience,  or  changed  with  facility,  by  individual 
exertion* 

And  to  say  the  plain  truthy  it  was  not  so  much  an  apprehen- 
sion of  real  danger,  as  a  desire  of  rule,  that  impelled  tbe  leaders 
of  separation,  into  those  inflated  expressions,  of  injury,  of  fear, 
an4  of  impatience,  which  figure  in  these  papers.  The  pro- 
priety of  them,  was  by  np  means^  generally  felt,  or  perceived. 
Nor  were  the  questions  unasked,  '^To  what  do  they  tend? — 
Gan  it  be  useful. to  inflame  the  public  mind,  without  an  object? 
What  are  the  militia  officers  to  do,  after  they  have  in  their 
re'spective  counties,  considered  of  the  means  of  defence*— and 
of  carrying  expeditions  against  the  hostile  nations  of  Indians? 
Is  ea<di  county  to  possess  the  power,  of  peace,  and  war?."  It 
was  evident,  that  there  was  ah  attempt  to  excite  the  people,; 
while  the  propositions  oflered  to  their  adoption  were  as  ill 
digested,  as  they  were  useless,  and  extravagant* 

This  is  not  said,  with  respect  to  the  separation,  nor  in  any 
degree  to  detract  from  the  propriety  pf  applying  for  an  act  to 
authorize  the  niieasure — ■'but  solely  as  relative  to  the  war,  the 
Indians,  and  the  militia.  Because,  it  is  really  thought,  that 
such  application  was  proper;  and  that  ihe  result  of  it,  sliould 
have  been  Waited  for  with  temperance,  by  tbe  leaders;  whose 
example  Was  to  influence  the  people;  and  whose  duty  it  was  to 
have  given  them  just  representations,  and  practicable  counsels* 

These  remarks  vtrili  find  their  justification  in  a  desire  to 
present  a  correct  history  of  the  times,  the  circumstances  of 
which,  are  perfectly  recollected,  while  truth  demanded  these 
explanationfir 
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It  could  but  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  reflected  on  the 
local  position,  legal  relations,  and  political  embarrassments  of 
th^»  country,  as  connected  with  the  residue  of  the  state,  that  a 
separation  of  the  parts  ought  to  take  place,  so  soon  as  the 
population  could  conveniently  sustain  the  burthens  of  govern- 
ment; and  the  people  themselves  foe  brought  to  think  the- 
change  expedient*  The  gpvernment  of  Virginia,  had  mani- 
fested no  hostility  to  the  measure ;  nor  was  there  in  Kentucky^ 
much  diversity  of  opinion ;  except  as,  tp  the  time*  But  it  is  a 
fect^  that  however  unanimous  the  convention  might  be,  the 
people  wqre  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  time  when,  a 
separation,  and  a  new  government,  would  be  proper,  and  could 
be  sustained  with  convenience,  as  a  member  of  the  union. 

'  Some,,  indeed,  there  were,  who  were  opposed  to  the  mea- 
sure, as  being  unnecessary,  dangerous,  and  inexpedient,  both 
upon  general  principles  of  policy;  and  as  it  might  affect  per- 
sonal, and  local  interests,  connected  with  the  safety  of  pro- 
perty— which  had  not  escaped  open  menace.  The  number  of 
these,  was  small.  While  those,  who  apprehended  that  the 
application  was  premature,  ^amounted  to  a  respectable  propor- 
tion, of  the  whole  comniunity. 

Certain  characters,  perhaps,  by  a  more  familiar  contempla-? 
tion  of  the  event,  had  embraced  with  great  ardour  the  idea  of 
separation;  who  seem  to  have  thought  it  neqessary  to  he^^t  the 
people,  in  order  to  persuade  them,  of  its  expediency:  and 
knowing  that  without  their  concurrence,  they  could  not  suc- 
ceed, they  had  resort  to  declamation,  as  well  as  argument. 
Hence  the  catalogue  of  Virginia's  offences.  While  her  citi- 
zens, to  the  east,  and  in  the  west,  heard  with  astonishment  of 
the  hardships,  restraints,  inflictions,  and  oppressions,  she  had 
accumulated  on  Kentucky.  She  was  about  to  enforce  the 
general  laws  for  the  collection  of  revenue: — These  had  here* 
tofore  been  a  dead  letter — but  were  now  to  be  quickened  into 
life,  and  ptit  into  practice.  Always  a  ready,  and  copious  sub- 
ject of  declamation  for  popularity-hunting  demagogues. 

VOL.  I.  I* 
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She  had  not  environed  the  frontiers  with  a  cordon  of  trpop^i 
Bor  raised  a  wall  to  defend  them  from  the  Indians  :-!-No  subject 
^ould  touch  more  immediately  the  sensibilities  of  the  multi-^ 
'tude,  than  an  expostrreio  danger.  / 

She  had  not  delegated  the  executive  power  of  the  cortmon-- 
"Wealth,  to  ^he  local  authorfties,  or  county  lieutenants  of  Ken- 
tucky:— And  although  this  subject  might  not  suit  as  well  as 
*8ome  others  for  declamation^  there  wad  no  other  more  sensibly 
felt,  or  which  caused  more  intemperance  among  the  leaders. 

She  had  p&ssed  a  law  to  compel  surveys  on  previoMs  entries; 
»he  had  imposed  a  tax  on  the  emanation  of  grants  for  land — 
and  actually  derived  revenue  from  the  registering  fees  on 
surveys.  Nay,  she  had  been  sp  illiberal  as  to  listen  to  repre- 
sentations — true  indeed— of  a  disposition  in  some  of  the  Ken- 
tucky people,  to  kee]p  op  hostilities  with  the  Indians,  by  re- 
peated and  public  threats  of  violence  against  them,  whether  in 
peace,  or  war.  And  she  had  gone  so  far,  as  to  indicate  a  wish 
to  avoid  hostility,  by  legal  restraints  on  aggressions. 

The  -congress  of  the  United  States,  were  also  at  the  time, 
making  arrangements  for  establishing  peace,  and  friendship 
iwrilh  all  the  hostile  tribes. 

Those  who  were  anxious  for  tlie  separation  delighted  t# 
dwell  upon  these  topics;  and  no  astonishment  should  be  felt, 
if  they  ^metimee  carried  their  representations  beyond  the 
plain  and  simple  matter  of  fact,  into  the  regions  of  imaginatiop^ 
^nd  the  fields  of  oratory. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  how  these  different  views  come 
to  be  ts^ken  of  the  same  subjects,  by  the  convention,  and  the 
historian.  The  former  represents  objects  as  s6en  by  the  optics 
of  a  politician,  anxious  to  effect  a  particular  result;  the  fatted, 
presents  them,  as  one  calmly  reviewing  a  scene,  in  which  he 
Was  but  a  spectator.  Besides,  the  magitJpf  composition  ia 
beyond  the  conception  of  those,  who  have  not  attended 
minutely  to  its  effects.  Who  was  there,  in  the  convention, 
that  could  contradict  any  statement  of  fact  in  the  address  te 


the  peoplie? — For  what  fects  were  stated?.  And  as  toth& 
colouring,  that  belonged  to  the  pallet,  and  the  art  of  the  pain* 
ter;  and  rich,  and  glo^wing  a&thof  were,  the  subj«c;t  would 
bear  their  most  vivid  tints. 

.Was-  there  ever  language  which  reprobated,  in  terms  too 
strongs  or  too  animated,  the  conduct  of  a  government,  which 
exacted  taxes  from. the  people,. when  those  people  composed 
the  audience,  and  were  to  pronounce  the  sentence  ? — Was  there 
ever  an  orator,  who  represented  in  language  too  ardent  and 
figurative  the  sad  condition  of  a  people  ex))osed  to  an  enemj^ 
whom  they  were  forbidden  to  exterminate?-^ Was,  there  ev^r 
a  pen  which  delineated  with  more  than^uflkient  energy,  and 
display  of  dramatic  eilect,  the  state  of  a  country,  from  which 
any  thing  was  required,  while  every  thing  was  nbt  conceded?. 
In  fine;  who  could  complain  in  tones  too  loud,  or  iti  strains  too 
pathetic,  to  a  people,  who  were  taught  to  complain,  not  of  real 
grievances  only ,,hut  of  juany,  merely  ima^inary^,  and  of  their 
,  existing  condition,  as  the  sure- meaijs  of  removing  grievances — 
and  of  bettering  that  condition  ?. 

Again:  What  member  was  there  in  the  convention,  who 
could*  have  imbibed  so  little  of  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  rhe- 
torician, as  to  rise,  and  propose  that  the  address9  should  be> 
pared  down  to  the^  standard'  of  sober  narrative,  and  plain 
matter  of  fact? — Who  was  not  ptea^ed^  and. even  transported, 
to  find,  that  the  oppressed  rights  of  man,  to  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  life,  liberty^,  and  property,  had  attained;  so  able 
an  advocate;  one  so  pttre,.  disinterested,,  and  worthy  of  their 
cause?.  Who,  in  a  word,  was  not  enchanted,  by  a  style  so 
brilliant — expressions  so  glowing,  sentiments  so  patriotic,  as 
those  in  which  the  interesting  subjects-of  these  appeals  to  the 
legislature,  and  to  the  people  of  the  district,  were  made?.— 
There  was  not  one.. 

There  is  a  fascination^  an  enthusiasm^  on  these  occasions,  to 
which  honest  men,  even  think  it  a.  virtue  to  yield;  and  i0< 
oppose,  or  impair  which,  would  be  thought  at  such  limes,, 
^tle  less  grimmal;  than  ttseason,  or  sacrilege,. 
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Therefore,  it  is  not  a  subjcfct  for  surprise  if  politicians,  en- 
grossed by  their  schemes,  orators  enraptured  by  the  warmth 
of  their  passions,  or  writers  heated  by  the  fervour,  with  which 
their  favourite  objects  are  pursued,  on  the  one  hand;  and  the 
sober  reviewer  of  the  same  transactions,  or  one  who  afterwards 
describes  the  same  *state  of  things,  on  the  other;  should  npt  see 
with  the  same  optics,  or  give  to  the  same  subjects,  the  same 
colouring,  of  light,  and  shade. 

Copies,  of  the  address  to  the  people,  were  industriously 
multiplied  by  the  pen,  and  circulated  among  them.  That  to 
the  general  assembly  was  in  due  time  presented. 

The  northern  Indians,  had  not  yet,  made  any  decisive  move- 
ments of  a  hostile  character;  but  some  6f  those  to  the  south, 
in,  the  October  following,  beset  the  wilderness  road:  and  de- 
feated McClure,  and  others^  near  the  head  of  Scagg's  creek, 
coming  into  Kentucky,  with  families. 

The  Indians  attacked  the  camp,  by  night,  and  killed  six  of 
the  company;  whom  they  scalped. 

Mrs.  McClure  ran  into  the  brushwoods  with  her  four  chil- 
dren; and  could  have  made  her  escape,  with  three,  if  she 
would  have  abandoned  the  fourth; — this,  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  cried  aloud — and  thereby  gave  the  savages  notice  where 
they  were:  she  heard  them  coming— the  night,  and  the  grass, 
and  bushes,  offered  her  concealment,  without  her  infant-r~but 
she  was  a  mothef* — and  determined  to  dife  with  it:  the  like 
feeling,  prevented  her  from  telling,  her  three  eldest  to  fly,  and 
hide.  She  feared  they  would-  be  lost,  if  they  left  her  side; 
she  hoped  they  would  not  be  killed.  For  why  should  they? — 
They  might  be  made  prisoners — ^and  to  this,  she  was  recon- 
ciled. In  the  mean  time  these  barbarians  arrive;  and  extin- 
guish her  hopes,  and  her  fears,  in  the  blood  of  her  three  chil- 
dren: of  the  youngest,  and  herself,  they  made  captives.  She 
was  taken  back  to  the  camp,  where  there  was  plenty  of  pro- 
visions, and  constrained  to  cook  for  her  new  guests..  In  the 
morning  they  compelled  her  to  mount  an  unbroke  horse,  and 
to  accompany  them  on  their  return  home. 
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Intelligence  of  this  sad  catastrophe,  heing  brought  to  Cap- 
tain William  Whitley's  station,  he  was  not  at  home.  A  mes- 
senger was  however  despatched  for  him,  by  Mrs.  Whitley, 
and  others,  to  warn  his  company.  On  his  return,  he  found 
twenty-one  men  collected,  ready  to  receive  his  orders.  "These,'^ 
says  he,  **were  as  tried  steel."  With  them  he  diVected  hig 
course  to  the  war  path;  intending  to  ihtercept  the  Indians  re- 
turning home:  a?  he  doubted  not  they  would,* after  taking 
prisoners.  Fortunately,  for  his  success,  these  brutal  marauders 
had  stopped,  to  divide  the  plunder,  which  they  had  taken ;  and 
Captain  Whitley  gMned  the  path,  a  short  distance  in  advance 
of  them.  He  immediately  saw  that  tl^ey  had  not  passed,  and 
prepared  for  their  arrival.  His  men  were  placed,  and  con^- 
tiealed,  in  an  advantageous  position ;  ruor  had  they  been  long 
in  waiting,  before^  the  enemy  appeared  dressed  in  their  spoils. 
At  the  proper  distance,  he  surprised  them  by  a  fire ;  which 
killed  two,  wounded  two  others,  and  dispersed  the  rest.  He 
recovered  Mrs.  McClure,  her  child,  and  a  negro  woman ;  and 
retook  the  six  scalps,  which  the  savages  had  taken  at  the  camp. 

In  the  various  small  affairs  with  the  Indians  which  has  been 
noticed,  there  has  not  appeared  any  one,  taking  it  throughout, 
with  mbre  circumstances  of  interest,  or  conducted  with  more 
spirit,  and  judgment,  than  that  just  described. 

Ten  days  after  this  event,  a  Mr.  Moore,  and  his  party,  also 
emigrants,  were  defeated  two,  or  three,  miles  from  Rackoon 
creeky  on  the  same  road. 

In  this  attack,  the  Indians  killed  nine  persons,  and  scattered 
the  rest.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  news.  Captain  Whitley, 
raised  thirty  men;  and  under  a  similar  impression,  as  before, 
that  they  would  return  home,  to  Chuckamogga ;  marched  to 
intercept  them.  After  passing  all  the  trails  but  one ;  in  con- 
sequence of  thinking,  they  were  not  on  it,  and  bending  his 
course  to  that;  on  the  sixth  day,  in  a  cane  brake,  he  met  the 
enemy,  almost  up  face,  to  face,  before  they  saw  each  other: 
he  instantly  ordered  ten  of  his  men  to  the  right,  as  many  to 
the  left,  and  the  others  to  dismount  on  the  spot  with  him. 
Tbe  Indians  were  mounted  on  good  horses,  tv^enty  in  number, 
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and  well  <}reE8ed  in  the  plundered  eloHies^  Being  in  the  umral 
file,  and  still  pressing  from  the  rear,  when  the  front  made  a 
momentary  halt,  they  were  brought  into  viev;  but  thfey  no 
sooner  discovered  what  a  waited,  them,  than  they  forthwith, 
sprung  from  their  horses,  and  took  to  their  heels.  They  were 
pursued — and  three  of  them  kil^d — two,by  Captain  Whitley; 
who  scalped  one  of  themi  to  atone  for  the  nine  they  had  taken 
at  the  camp;  €|ight  of  whiqh  he  retook..  He  also  took  from 
them,  what  was  called  a  rich  booty— consisting  of  twenty-eight 
hprses — ^fifly  pounds  in  tash — and  a  quantit}^  of ,  clothes,  an4i 
household  furniture:  with  tliese  he  returned;.  -  . 

In  November,  another  party,  of  these  men  of  the  woods, 
killed  two  of  the  Slojme's,  on  the  Rolling-fork  of  Salt  river. 

And  thus  stood  the  very  interesting  concerns  of  Kentucky^, 
Under  her  immediate  notice 

In  the^ legislature,  ber  application  for  a  separation,  was  welt 
received,  in  the  main — ^but  not  without  some  caution,  as  to 
the  time,  manner,  and  terms,  on  which  the  new  state  \Va&  to. 
get  into  existence,  with  the  assent  4(  congress* 

[1786.]  In  January,  1786,  the  act  passed,  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  separation ;  the  substance  of  which  is  extracted;  and 
the  instrument  itself  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix.  (A.) 

The  preamble  refers  to  the  expressed  desire  of  the  good 
people  of  the  di3trict  of  Kentucky,  that  the  same  should  be 
erected  into  a  separate  state,  and  be  formed  into  an  indepen- 
dent member  of  the  American  union;  and  the  general  assembly 
judging  that  such  a  partftion  of  the  commonwealth,  ?vas  ren-^ 
dered  expedient  by  the  remoteness  of  the  more  fertile,  which 
must  be  the  most  populous  part,  of  the  said  district,  and  bjr 
the  interjacent  natural  impediments  to  a  convenient  and  regu- 
lar communication  therewith.   Wherefore,  '  ' 

Be  it  enacted^  <Jrc.  That  on  the  respective  court  days  in^ 
August  next  ensuing,  the^/rec  male  inhabitants  of  the- district, 
should  elect  representatives,  to  continue  in  appointment  for 
ope  year,  with  the  powers  and  for  the  purposes  to  be- men- 
tioned in  the  act — for  Jefferson,  five;  for  Nelson,  five;  for 
Fayette;,  five  J  forJBourbon,  five;  forli^colfl)  fivej  forMadi^ 


fiOD,  five;  and  iTof  Mei«er,  five,  representatives:  the  electiona 
to  continue  for' five  days — and  thei  persons  elected,  torneet  in 
Danville  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  September  foUowiHg,  an(} 
thence  to  proceed,  two^thtrds  being  assembled^  to  organize 
themselves  as  a  convention',  to  settle  proper  rale^^  and  by-  a 
majority  of  voices-to  determine  whether  it  be  expedient  /or,  and 
the  idll  of  the  good  people  of  the  district,  that  it  should  be 
erected  into  an  independent  state,  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
folloi^ing:         '      *  > 

"1st."  That  the  boundary  between  the  proposed  state,  andP 
the  state  of  Virginia,  shall  remain  the  same  as  at  present  sepa- 
rates the  district  from  the  residue  of  the  comnionwealth. 

"2d.  That  the  proposed  state  shall  takoiipon  itself  a  just 
proportion  of  the  public  debt  of  this  state* 

"3d.  That  all  private  rights  and  interests  in  lands  within 
(lie  said  district,  derived  from  the  laws  of  Virginia  prior  to 
such  separation,  shall  remain  valid  and  secure  under  the  laws 
of  the  proposed  state,  and  shall  be  determined '  by  the  laws 
now  existing  in  this  state. 

"4th.  That  the  lands  within  the  proposed  ^^ie^  of  non* 
resident  proprietors,  shall  not  in  any  case  be  taxed  higher  than 
the  land«  of  residents  at  any  time  prior  to  the  admission  of  the 
proposed  state  to  a  vote  by  its  delegates  in^  congress,  where 
such  non-residents  reside  out  of  the  United  States;  nor  at  any 
time  either  before  or  after  such  admission,  where  such  non- 
residents reside  within  this  commonwealth;  witbin  which  this 
stipulation  shall  be  reciprocal;  or  where  such  non-residents 
reside  within  any  other  of  the  United  States  which  shall  de- 
clare the  same  to  be  reciprocal  within  its  limits;  nor  shall  a 
neglect  of  cultivation  or  improvement  of  any  land  within 
either  the  proposed  state,  or  this  commonwealth,  belonging  to 
non-residents,  citizens  of  the  other,  subject  such  non-residerfi 
to  forfeiture,  or  other  penalty,  within  the  term  of  six  years 
after  the  admission  of  the  said  state  into  the  federal  union. 

"5th.  That  no  grant  of  land,  nor  land  warrant,  to  be  issued 
1»y  the  proposed  state,  shall  interfere  with  any  warrant  heretofore 
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issued  bom  the  land  office  of  Virginia,  which  shall  be  located" 
on  land  within  the  said  district  now  liable  thereto^  on  or  before 
the  ^T%i  d^y  of  September,  1788* 

"6th*  That  the  unlocated  lands  within  thet  said  distnst, 
which  stand  appropriated,  by  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth 
to  individuals  or  descriptions  of  individuals,  for  nnlitary,  or 
other  services,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  disposition  of  the 
proposed  state,  and>  shall  remain  subject  to  be  disposed  of  by 
the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  according  to  such  appropria- 
tion, until  the  first  day  of  Septetnber,  1788,  and  no  longer; 
and  thereafter  the  residue  of  all  lands  remaining  within  tbe 
limits  of  tbe  said  district,  shall  be  subject  to  the  disposition  of 
flie  proposed  state* 

"7th.  That  the  us^  and  navigation  of  the  river  Ohio,  so  far 
a^  the  territory  of  the  proposed  state,  or  the  territory  which 
shall  remain  within  the  limits  of  this  commonwealth  lies 
thereon,  shall  be  free  and  common  to  the  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the' respective  jurisdictions  of  this  common- 
wealth, and  o(  the  proposed  state,  on  the  river  as  aforesaid, 
ihall  be  concurrent  only  with  ^he  states  which  may  possess 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  said  river* 

"8th.  That  in  case  any  complaint  or  dispute  shall  at  any 
time  arise  between  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  ^nd  the 
district  after  it  shall  be  an  independent  state,  concerning  the 
meaning  or  execution  of  the  foregoing  articles,  the  same  shall 
be  determined  by  six  commissioners,  of  whom  two  shall  be 
chosen  by  each  of  the  parties,  and  the  remainder  by  the  com- 
missioners so  first  appointed." 

And  if  the  convention  should  approve  of  the  erection  of  the 
district  into  an  independent  state  on  the  foregoing  terms,  they 
were  to  fix  a  d^y  posterior^  to  the  first  of  September,  1787;  on 
which  the  authority  of  Virginia,  and  of  her  laws  under  the 
exceptions  aforesaid,  were  to  cease  and  determine  forever, 
over  the  proposed  state,  and  the  articles  as  above  set  forth, 
w^ere  to  become  a  solemn  compact,  mutually  binding  on  the 
parties;  Provided  however,  that  prior  to  the  first  day  of  June, 
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i767,  tiie  United  States  in  congress,  should  assent  to  the 
erection  of  the  said  district  into  an  independent  state,  release 
the  commonwealth  from  all  its  federal  obligations  arising 
therefrom,  and  agree^  that  the  new  state  shall  he  admitted 
into  the  federal  union. 

And  to  the  end  that  no  period  of  anarchy  might  happen  to 
the  good  people  of  the  district^  the  convention  aforesaid,  was 
to  tak^  measures,  for  the  election  and  meeting  of  another  con« 
Tention,  to  iotm  a  constitution  of  government,  and  to  declare 
what  laws  should  remain  in  force,  so  as  to  have  effect  on  tho 
day  of  separation  va>nd  upon  con^dition  it  took  place* 

The  act  was  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Virginia  delegates  in 
congress;  who  were  instructed  to  use  their  endeavours  to 
)>btain  from  congress  a  speedy  act  for  the  purpose,  and  to  the 
effect,  of  admitting  the  new  state  into  the  union. 

To  the  passage  of  the  act,  there  was  in  reality  no  serious 
objection  on  the  part  of  Virginia.  She  had  foreseen  that 
such  an  ev^nt  must  take  place,  in  the  progressive  settlements 
of  her  western  territory;  and  she  had  prudently  provided  for 
it,  in  her  constitution  of  government. 

It  was  already  apprehended,  that  inconveniences  began  to 
be .  felt  in  the  legislature^  from  the  conduct  of  the  Kentucky 
representation.  In  general,  the  members  were  men  of  cir-i 
cumscribed^  moral  and  political  views ;  confined  in  their  legist 
lative  attention  to  local  objects — almost  incapable  of  enter- 
ing into  more  enlarged  views;  and  ready  to  throw  themselves 
on  all  occasions  upon  the  side  of  that  partisan  in  legislation, 
who  would  favour  their  particular  topical  pretensions.  They 
were  moreover,  forever  asking  for  some  new  indulgence  to 
land  claimants,  and  clamorous  if  they  did  not  obtain  all  they 
asked. 

These  dispositions,  becoming  more  obvious  before  the  sepa- 
ration actually  took  place,  were  by  some  men  of  observation 
and  reflection,  seen,  felt,  and  regretted,  as  very  serious  evila 
in  the  state  legislature. 

The  terms  of  separation,  seem  to  be  such  as  prudence  sug- 
gested to  liberatity,  and  both  combined  to  produce,  for  tbfij^ 
VOL.  u  {L* 
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security  of  property,  and  the  intenial  peace  of  the  cotmfry* 
They  are  by  no  means  out  of  the  hounds  marked  by  the  con« 
Tention  of  May,  of  the  precedmg  year ;  and  as  to  that  of  August^ 
it  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  conditions,  in  the  mag- 
nificent proposition  of  being  at  once  acknowledged,  sovEtiEiGSr 
AND  iNDEPEN0£irr«  A  thing,  not  quite  safe  for  Virginia,  or  the 
union — and  therefore,  not  permissible.     ' 

In  Kentucky^  the  year  had  been  ushered  iuy  amidst  discus« 
^sions  on  the  subject  of  separation;  nor  were  they  allayed  by 
the  arrival  of  the  acil  It  was  completely  at  variance,  with 
the  ardour  and  impatience,  observable  in  the  convention,  which 
Applied  for  its  passage. '  It  placed  the  proposed  reparation  at 
a  distance  sufficiently  remote,  to  be'  viewed  leisurely,  on  iti 
approach.  And  it  certainly  had  the  efiect,  to  warm  some,  if 
it  cooled  others;  according  to  their  different  dispositions.  The 
separation  itself,  was  however,  appa.iiently  placed  on  the  will^ 
and  determination  of  the  people,  by  their  representatives,  in 
convention;  and  that  it  nright,  if  really  desired,  receive  the  most 
unrestrained  sanction,  every  ^rce  man  in  the  district,  whatever 
bis  standing,  qualities,  of  qualifications;  without  regard,  to 
person,  character^  or  property;  was  allowed,  a  vote  for  mem- 
bers to  the  convention;  No  doubt,  it  was  in  compliance  with 
tiie  expressed  sense  of  the  country,  that  Virginia,  deviated^ 
from  her  own  principles^  \)n  a  subject  so  important,  as  that  of 
the  right  of  sufirage:  holding  still  to  the  rule,  of  equal  repre- 
sentation by  counties:  So  rare,  is  ccmsisteneyA 

By  aicts^  passed  at  the  same  session,  three  new  counties-^ 
Bourbon,  Madison,  and  Mercer — were  to  take  place^  in  time^ 
to  be  represented  by  their  particular  members,  in  the  next 
convention.  All  that  part  of  Fayette  county^  which  lay  "within 
a  line  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  upper  Howard's  creek,  on 
Kentucky  river,  running  up  the  main  fork  thereof  ta  the  headf 
thence  with  the  dividing  ridge  between  Kentucky  and  Licking, 
until  it  comes  opposite  Eagle  creek;  from  thence  a  direct  line 
to  the  nearest  part  of  Raven  creek,  a  branch  of  Licking,  and 
down  Raven  creek  to  the  mouth  thereof;  thence  with  Licking, 
to  the  Ohio  J  thence  with  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  Sandy  creek^r 
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up  said  creek  to  Cumberland  mountain;  thence  with  the  said 
mountain,  to  the  line  of  Lincoln  county ;  thence  with  that  line, 
and  the  Kentucky  river,  to  the  beginning" — was  on  flie  first 
day  of  May,  1786,  erected  into  the  county  of  Bourbon. 

So  much  of  Lincoln  county,  as  was  included  "within  a  line 
beginning  at  the  confluence  of  Sugar  creek,  and  Kentucky 
river;  thence  a  direct  line  to  the  mouth  of  Clark's  run;  thence 
a  straight  line  to  Wilson's  station,  in  the  fork  of  Clark's  run^ 
then  the  same  course  continaed  to  the  line  of  Nel$dn  county; 
thence  with  the  said  line  to  the  line  of  Jefferson  county;  thence 
with  that  line  to  the  Kentucky  river;  thence  up  the  said  river, 
to  the  beginning"— *was  on  the  first  day  of  August  iathisyear^. 
set  apart  as  a  new  county,  by  the  name  of  M erceiu. 

And  such  other  part  of  Lincoln  county,  as  lay  within  lines, 
<^beginning  at  the  confluence  of  Kentucky,  and  Sugar  creek; 
thence  up  said  creek  to  the  fork  that  James  Thompson  lives 
on;  thence  up  said  fork  to  the  head  thereof;  thence  a  straight 
line  to  where  an  east  course  from  John  Ellis's,  will  intersect 
the  ridge  that  divides  the  waters  of  Paint  lick,  from  the  waters 
of  Dick's  river;  thence  along*  the  top  of  said  ridge  southwardly 
opposite  to  Hickman's  lick;  thence  south  forty-five  degrees 
^ast  to  the  main  Rockcastle,  river;  thence  up  the  said  river  to. 
the  head  thereof;  thence  with  the  ridge  that  divides  the  waters ' 
of  Kentucky  river,  from  the  waters  of  Cumberland,  river,  tq 
ihe  line  of  Washington  county;  thence  along  said  line  to  the 
main  fork   of  Kentucky  river,  that  divides  the  county  of 
Fayette,  from  the  county  of  Lincoln;  thence  down  the  said, 
river  to  the  beginning"— was,  on  the  same  first  day  of  August 
established  the  county  of  Madison. — For  such  was  the  tenor, 
and  effect^  of  the  laws,  which  created  these  counties;  and 
which  it  has  been  seen,  were  each,  to  have  an,  equal  repre- 
sentation, in  the  grand  convention,  that  was  to  decide  on  the 
contemplated  separation. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  is  an  interval,  not  destitute  of  occui*- 
Fences,  and  which  claims  its  ^share  of  attention,  to  be  filled  up, 
with  their  details* 
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A  subject,  however  unpleasant,  and  often  as  tt  may  occniv 
which  never  fails  to  challenge  attention;  again  presents  itself— » 
^tis  Indian  depredation.  The  occurrence  now  to  be  noticed, 
can  but  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  unpleasant,  that  took 
place,  this  year.^ 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  Indians,  as  they  had  done  before, 
stole  horses  on  Bear  Grass,  with  which  they  crossed  the  Ohio^ 
as  usual;  thereby  expecting  to  escape  pursuit — according  to 
former  experience.  But  Colonel  William  Christian,  having 
raised  a  party  of  men,  crossed  the  river,  determined  that  these 
robbers  should  no  longer  evade  his  pursuit,  by  flying  to  their 
own  forests;  although  northwest  of  the  great  stream.  About 
twenty  miles  within  the  Indian  territory,  he  tanae  up  with  theso 
freebooters,  attacked,  and  totally  destroyed  thern^  but  fell  ia 
the  conflict;  with  one  of  his  men. 

In  the  death  of  Colonel  Christian,  Kentucky  sustained,  a 
most  sensible,  and  important  loss. 

He  had  migrated  from  Virginia,  the  preceding  year;  and 
settled  on  Bear  Grass — ^where  he  was  distinguished,  for  his 
intelligence,  activity,  and  enterprise.  From  the  death  of  Cok 
John  Floyd,  which  took  place  in  1783,  in  "consequence  of  a 
wound  from  the  gun  pf  an  Indian,  that  part  of  Kentucky,  had 
wanted  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Christian.  He  had  been  used 
to  the  Indians  frotn  an  early  period  of  his  life;  had  distinguished 
himself  as  an  offijcer — acquired  much  practical  information — 
and  possessed  the  manners,  and  accomplishmentB  of  a  man  of 
cultivated  mind.  He  was  a  Virginian  by  birth;  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Staunton;  and  served,  when  a  young  man,  as  a  cap^ 
tain,  in  Colonel  Bird's  regiment;  which  had  been  ordered  in 
the  time  of  Br*addock's  war,  to  the  southwestern  frontier,  of  his 
native  state.  In  this  service  he  obtained  the  reputation,  of  a 
brave,  active,  and  skilful,  partisan.  After  peace,  he  married 
the  sister,  of  Patrick  Henry;  settled  in  the  county  of  Bottetourt, 
and  was  made  a  colonel,  In  the  militia.  His  natural  bias,  was 
strong  towards  military  afialrs.  In  1774,  the  Indians  were 
hostile  on  the  Ohio,  and  Colonel  Christian  raised  about  three. 
I^undred  volunteers,  with  whom  he  joined  the  army  of  CoJion^l 
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Andrew  Lewis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kenhawa,  on  the 
night  after  the  battle,  already  noticed,  at  the  Point;  having 
performed  an  extraordinary  march  of  near  two  hundred  miles^ 
to  arrive  in  time  for  the  expected  battle  5  which  he  missed  by 
half  a  day. 

With  Colonel  Lewis,  he  .crossed  the  Ohio;  and  was  with 
Dunmore,  at  the  treaty,  which  ensued. 

This  period,  has  been  considered,  rather,  as  the  morn,  than 
as  the  eve  of  the  contest  with  Great  Britain.  Connected,  as 
Colonel  Christian  was,  he  could  but  feel  its  impulse — governed 
as  he  was,  by  the  correct  feelings  of  his  own  heart,  he  had  no 
hesi^ftion  in  the  choice  of  sides — he  valued  his  allegiance — h\x\ 
his  liberty,  was  without  price. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  general  state  convention,  in  1775. 
In  the  next  year,  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  colonel,  in  the 
first  Virginia  regiment;  and  upon  the  resignation  of  the  colonel| 
in  the  same  year,  he  was  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  Cherokee.  Indians,  having  commonced  hostilities,  in 
1776,  Colonel  Christian,  was  ordered  by  the  executive,  to  that 
frontier,  to  take  the  command  of  an  expedition  against  fhem. 
His  army  consisted  of  about  twelve  hundred  men;  this  he  co»- 
iducted .with  singular  propriety,  and  address.  Inconsequence 
of  the  enemy  who  had  assembled  in  considerable  numbers^ 
finding  theinselves  baffled ;  they  sent  him  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
peace  was  made  without  fighting.  Colonel  Christiai^  after 
this  occurrence,  returned  home;  and  in  no  long  time,  the  toriei 
in  the  niountains,  an  ignorant,  and  infatuated  set  of  people^ 
under  the  influence  of  bad  men,  almost  as  ignorant,  gave  dis- 
turbance, by  manifesting  an  adherence  to  the  crown,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  measures  recommended  by  the  states;  these  he 
found  it  necessary  to  suppress:  and  for  that  ptirpose,  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  regular  service;  in  order  to  head  the 
patriotic  militia,  of  his  county.  He  continued  a  vigilant,  and 
enterprising  citizen,  during  the  war.  By  whose  influence  and 
example,  an  extensive  section  of  the  state  on  New  river,  wag 
kept  in  subordination  to  the  proper  authorities,  a?id  dlsatFec- 
(jon  almost  banished  from  Virginiat     Sometimes,  he  was  com- 
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pelled  to  resort  to  harsh  means,  to  hring  real  culprits,  tojustice, 
or  a  sense  of  their  crimes*  This  once  done,  there  was  no  more 
juse  for  martial  law — and  although  there  were  some  instances 
of  actual  insurrection;  but  few  deaths,  or  imprispumentg,  en- 
dued ;  he,  ever  preferring  to  conquer  by  address,  rather  than, 
by  force.  If  popularity  is  to  be  taken  as  a  test  of  merits  and 
surely  it  is-r-though  not  infallible,  Colonel  Christian  oftea 
exhibited  the  evidence  of  possessing  it^  in  the  character  of  a 
representative  from  his  county. 

During  this  time,  and  these  occurrences,^  Colonel  Christian 
had  attained  a  high  reputation  for  hi^  acquirements,  and  know* 
ledge,  both  civil,  and  military*  In  1785,  he  removeA^  his. 
family  to  Kentucky,  and  his  own  land,  in  Jefierson  county* 
Being  about  forty-'two  years  of  age,  he  felt  all  bts  former 
activity  of  disposition,  all  his  former  .attention  to  the  safety  of 
his  countryr-r-and  participated  in  the  active  means  of  repelling 
the  predatory  parties  of  savages,  who  infested  his  neighbourhood.^ 

The  ideas  of  separation,  and  of  independent  government, 
faa  i  ;g  been  familiarized  in  Kentucky,  although  Colonel  Chris- 
tian had  kept  himself  pretty  much  out  of  the  debate,  he  was. 
frequently  spoken  of,  by  his  acquaintances,  as  the  first  governor 
of  the  new  commonwealth*  The  event  of  his  death,  as  men- 
tioned, terminated  these  anticipations,  so  agreeable  to  the 
public — so  honourable  to  him.  Mingling  with  his  memory^ 
both  sympathy,  and  regret*  The  first,  with  his  living  relatives  j: 
the  latter,  for  the  deceased* 

Inasmuch,  as  it  wa.s  in  this  year,  that  congress  brought  their^ 
pacific  system,  of  treating  the  Indians,  into  full  operation;  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  venerable  bodyj  as  thejT 
teem  to  afifect  Kentucky,  will  be  next  given» 
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CHAP*  XL 

Proceedings  of  Goiigress  on  Indian  affairs — Tncidenis  in  relatione 
to  elections^  conventions^  S/c. — Clark* s^  and  Logan* s,  expeditions—^ 
Indian  hostilities — Proceedings  as  to  separc^ion^  ^c. 

[178&i]  It  has  been  djeemed  proper,  on  account  of  the 
interest  which  Kentucky  had  in  the  proceedings  of  congress' 
relative  to  Indian  aiSairs;  consequent  upon  the  peace  with 

I 

Great  Britain,  to  introduce  a  succinct  view  of  them,  into 
this  history.  They  necessarily  fall  into  two  parts — the  one 
having  peace  for  its  object— the  other  war*  The  first,  occu- 
pying a  term  from  1783,  to  1786,  inclusive,  will  exclusively, 
be  drawn  into  this  sketch ;  which  is  introduced  at  this  place^ 
for  a  reason  already  suggested ;  and  will  be  given  in  a  connec- 
ted  series,  as  best  calculated  to  make  a  correct  impression. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1783,  congress  resolved,  that  the  secre- 
tary at  war  take  the  most  effectual  measures,  to  inform  the 
several  Indian  tribes  on  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States, 
that  preliminary  articles  of  peace  have  been  agreed  on ;  that 
hostilities  have  ceased  with  Great  Britain ;  that  the  British 
forts  within  the  tJnited  States  are  soon  to  be  given  up;  thai 
the  .United  States  are  disposed  tb  enter  into  friendly  treaties 
with  them;  and  that  unless  they  cease  hostilities,  and  accede 
to  these  friendly  offers  of  peace,  congress  will  take  the  most 
decided  measures  to  compel  a  compliance* 

But  what  was  congress?— Dependent  on  the  states,  fof 
power,  for  efficiency,  for  existence.  Prolific  in  resolves,  but 
barren,  in  execution* 

What  if  congress,  was  composed  of  th^  most  wise,  and  vir*" 
tuous  men  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  world ;  they  couM 
do  little  more  than  resolve,  order,  or  recommend*^\  The  mem^ 
bers  were  dependent  on  the  state  assemblies  for  their  seats--* 
the  body  itself,  had  to  solicit  the  powers  of  the  states,  to  effeo 
iuate  its  xoea^ujr^Sf    War,  a  s^ose  pf  common^  afid  pressing 
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danger,  had  given  it  energy,  and  often  efficacy-— but  now,  thsfl" 
peace  had  secured  the  independence  of  the  states — and^each 
preferred  .  its  own  immediate  interests,  to  those  which  were , 
common,  of  remote,  the  bdnd  of  uni<»}  was  perceived  to  relax— 
the  unity  of  action  was  no  longer  felt — the  spirit,  which  should 
have  directed  the  head,  had  detached  itself  to  the  .limbs; 
whence  it  could  only  be  recalled,  in  combination  with  large 
quantities  of  topical  afifection,  which  confused  its  purpose,  or 
paralized  its  effort. 

But  to  narrate  events,  rather  than  anticipate  conclusions ;  it  ia 
next  to  be  stated; — that  on  the  1 5th  of  October  following  the  order 
to  the  secretary  at  w^r,  among  other  things  relative  to  Indians^ 
congress  announce  that  it  is  represented  and  believed,  "that 
although  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Indians  in  the  northern  and 
middle  departments  are  seriously  disposed  to  a  pacification^ 
yet  they  are  not  in  a  temper  to  relinquish  their  territorial 
claims  without  a  further  struggle^" 

And  on  the  same  day^  they  re&olve,  "that  a  convention  be 
held  with  the  Indians  residing  in  the  northern  and  middle  de- 
partments, who  have.taken  up  arms  against  the  United  States^ 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them  into  the  favour  and  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  of  establishiag  boundary  lines  of' 
property,  for  separating  and  dividing  the  settlements  of  the 
citizens^  from  the  Indian  villages,  and  hunting  grounds,  and 
thereby  extinguishing  as  far  as  possible  all  occasions  for  future 
animosities,  disquiet,  and  contention."  The  date  of  this  benc^ 
volent  resolution,  as  well  as  of  other  transactiotis  of  the  same 
honourable  body,  will  serve  such  as  choo^e^  from  time  to  time^ 
to  collate  them,  with  the  transactions  of  the  Indians,  and 
others,  relative  to  the  same  subject,  as  previously  detailed  in 
this  history;  and  remove,  as  it  is  thought,  all  occasion  for  par^ 
ticular  reference,  comparison,  or  conunent,  as  ta  their  fitness, 
or  unfitness. 

The  30th  of  the  month,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  cdmmis- 
sioners  for  holding  the  convention  with  the  Indians,  under  the 
act  of  the  1 5th,  give  notice  to  the  supreme  executive  of  Penn- 
lylvania;  ia  order  that  attendance  might  be  directed,  to  bu/ 
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fhe  Indians'  land,  as  an  intention  of  that  kind  had  in  the 
interim  been  intimated  to  congress. 

March  3d,  1784,  "congress  proceed  to  the  consideration  o£m 
Indian  affairs,"  ^nd  decided  that  the  next  day,  five  commis" 
sioners  should  ber  appointed  to 'negotiate  with  the  Indians* 
Accordingly  George  Rogers  Clark,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Nathaniel 
Green,  Richard  Butler,  and  Stephen  Higginson,  were  elected. 
All  former  appointments,  if  any,  were  revoked. 

The  president  of  congress,  was  directed  ta  inform  the  gen- 
tlemen, of  their  appointment;  and  that  it  was  the  wish  of  con- 
gress theyshould  lose  no  time  in  effecting  the  objects  of  their 
mission.  The  10th  of  April  was  appointed  for  their  meeting^ 
at  New  York;  and  they  were,  enjoined  to  inform  the  Indians 
when  and  where  they  might  be  met,  and  ito  invite  their 
attendance.  *      ,  ► 

On  the  8th  of  the  month,  congress  dispute,  without  agree- 
ment, about  the  compensation  to  the  commissioners ;  and  on 
the  12th,  agree  to  the  form  of  a  commission  for  thenu  The 
19th,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  commissioners  shall  rfeceive  six 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day  each — that  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  merchandise  be  purchased  for  the  disposition  of 
the  commissioners  J  who  were  authorized  to  appoint  an  agent^ 
to  receive  and  account  for  the  goods.  The  superintendent  of 
fintoce  was  ordered  to  furnish  the  money.  And  the  conimis- 
sioners  to  make  up,  and  return  to  congress  estimates  of  such 
otljer  goods  as  might  be  necessary,  for  the  Indian  supplies. 

S(J  far  on  paper — yet,  all  this  time,  congress  seem  not  to 
have  thought,  of  providing  escorts,  ot  guards,  for  the  conunis- 
sloners:  notwithstanding,  this  was  an  important  part  of  their 
equipage. 

The  24th  of  April,  Benjamin  Lincoln,  and  Arthur  Lee, 
were  appointed  commissioners,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Higginson, 
and  Mr.  Green,  who  had  declined  accepting  their  appointments. 

May  18th,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  have,  an  armed  force 
fsent  with  the  commissioners,  who  were  to  treat  with  tlje 

VOL.  u  1/ 
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Indians;  aiid  an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Lee,  to  oljtain  an 
order  to  the  secretary  of  war,  for  thjree  hundred  men;  which 
Tailed-.  ^ 

A  proposition  was  made  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  to 
enlist  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  be  employed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  northwestern  frontiers.  This  motion  was  super- 
seded by  one,  to  engage  as  soon  as  possible,  to  serve  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged^  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-six  men,  including  non  commissioned  officers,  for 
the  defence  of  the  northwestern  froBtiers,  of  the  United  States. 

This  proposition,  being  lost;  on  the  26th,  a  motion  was 
made,  repeating  in  substance,  the  foregoing,  with  this  expletive ; 
•*to  give  protection  to  the  commissioners  appointed  t^  nego- 
tiate treaties  of  p^eace  with  the  Indians^"  And  with  this  fur- 
ther idea,  that  the  several  states  furnish  their  quotasj  &c. 

Upoft  this  latter  subject,  Mr.  Gerry,  introduced  a  learned 
disquisition  to  shew  that  standing  armies  were  dangerous  in 
times  of  peace— that  it  was  doubtful  whether  congress  could 
rightfully,  make  a  requisition  on  the  states  for  their  several 
quotas — that  it  was  expedient  first  to  consult  the  "states,  on 
the  subject — and  that  instead  of  a  requisition^  it  be  rceommended^ 
to  the  states,  to  raise  the  troops  which  might  be  immediately 
iiecessary.  And  all  this  fine  preparation,  for  a  system  af 
national  defence,  was  lost. 

After  this  result,  some  other  modifications  of  the  subject. 
Were  attempted;  which  also  failed:  and  for  that  time,  the 
subject  fell;  as  before,  through  the  interference  of  Mr.  Gerry. 

The  1st  of  June,  congress  was  moved,  that  Greneral  Knox, 
be  instructed  to  order  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  properly 
officered,  to  march  immediately,  to  be  ready  to  take  possessfon 
of  the  western  posts,  as  soon  as  evacuated  by  the  troops  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty.  That  seven  hundred  men  be  raised  for 
the  term  of  three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged,  for  the 
relief  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty,  for  the  protection  of  the 
western  frontiers,  and  to  guard  the  pubHc  stores — and  that  Jhe 
several  ^tate&  furnish  their  quotas* 
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To  this  proposition,  Mr.  Gerry,  moved,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, that  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  should  be 
exonerated,  from  its  operation.  A  debate  ensued,  which  after 
several  attempts  at  modification,  terminated  in  the  resolution; 
*^that  the  commanding  officer  be  directed  to  discharge  the 
troops,  now  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  except  twenty- 
five  privates  to  guard  th^  stores  at  West  Point,  and  other 
magazines." 

The  3d  of  the  month,  a  proposition  of  a  new  aspect  was. 
made,  for  seven  hundred  militia  to  be  raised  from  the  states 
of  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania;  to  serve  for 
twelve  months,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  secretary  of  war,, 
Qnd  of  congress;  "for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  north- 
western frontiers  of  the  United  States,  and  their  Indian  friends, 
and  allies ;  and  for  garrisoning  the  posts,  soon  to  be  evacuated 
by  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  Majesty." 

After  various  debate,  it  was  finally  resolved^  "that  it  be  re- 
eommended  to.  the  states,  most  convenient  to  furnish  forthwith 
from  their  militia  seven  hundred  men ;.  to  serve  twelve  months,, 
unless  sooner  discharged^  in  the  following  proportions ;  Con- 
Becticut,  165;  New  York,  165;  New  Jersey,  llOv  and  Penn- 
sylvania, -260"— as  heretofore  noticed.^  And.  further,  it  was 
resolved^  that  the  secretary  in  the  war  office  be  directed  to 
order  three  hundred  men,  of  the  militia,  to  he  raised  by  the 
foregoing  resolution,  to  be  in  readiness,  to  march  when,  and, 
to  what  place,  or  places,  the  commissioners  for  negotiating 
with  the  Indians,  or  any-two  of  them,  may  require.. 

It  was  also  resolved  the  same  day,  that  stores  and  rations. 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  commissioners^  for* 
the  purpose^  of  the  int^nded^  negotiation. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  congress  resolved  to  answer  a  letter 
which  they  had  received  from  General  George  R.  Clark,  and 
that  noeasures  be  taken  to  assemble  the  Indians  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  commissioners  may  appoint.  And  that  the 
Indians  he  assured,  "the  tJnited  States  will  not  in  the  mean 
time  undertake  any  thing  to.  th6ir  disadvantage,  unless  pro- 
voked thereto  by  hostilities  on  their  part*'* 
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Jul)^  26th:  "On  motion,  ordered  that  an* exemplification. of 
the  commission  granted  by  the  United  States  in  congress  as- 
sembled, to  the  commissioners  for  negotiating  with  theiadians, 
and  of  the  resolution  empowering  any  two  of  them,  being  a 
majority  of  those  present,  to  do  thfe  business  of  the  commission, 
be  made  out  and  delivered  to  each  of  the  said  commissioners^ 
under  the  seal  of  the  United  States.** 

At  fort  Stanwix,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1784,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard  Butler, 
and  Arthur  Lee,  entered  into,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace, 
axidjriendshipj  with  the  sachems  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations. 

And  at  fort  Mcintosh,  the  21st  of  January,  1785,  George 
R.  Clark,  with  the  last  named  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace^  and  frieridshipy 
with  the  sachems  and  warriors  of  the  Wyandot,  Delaware^ 
Chippeway,  and  Ottawa,  nations  of  Indians. 

In  1785,  March  15th,  congress  rcWw,  *Hhat  three  commis- 
sioners, with  the  same  pay  as  is  allowed  to  the  commissioners, 
for  treating  with  the  northern  Indians,  be  appointed  to  treat 
with  the  Cherokees,  and  all  other  Indians  southward  of  them 
within  the  United  States,  or  who  have  been  at  war  with  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  peace  with  them,  receiving  them 
into  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
removing  as  far  as  may  be,  all  cause  of  future  contention  or 
quarrels:"  *'That  they  be  instructed  to  inform  the  Indians  of 
the  great  occurriences  of  the  last  war,  and  of  the  extent  of 
Country  relinquished  by  Great  Britain:"  "That  the  commis- 
sioners inform  the  executives  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,"  &c. — *^That  they  apply  to  these 
states  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  militia,  or  such  part  thereof 
as  they  may  deem  necessary,  for  their  protection  while  con- 
cluding the  treaty ;  and  that  they  be  authorized  to  draw  on 
those  states  for  nine  thousand  dollars,  to  discharge*  expensed; 
and  that  said  states  have  credit  for  the  sum  advanced.". 

March  21st,  Benjamin  Hawkins,  Daniel  Carroll,  William 
Perry,  Andrew  Pickins,  and  Joseph  Martin,  were  appointed 
commissioners,  for  treating  with  the  southern  Indians.    On 
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the  same  day,  it  was  resolved^  "that  the  secretary  in  the  war 
office  take  order  for  discharging  such  of  the  troops  raised  in 
pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  June  3d,  1784,  as  are  not  in 
actual  service." 

And  to  give  greater  security  to  the  frontier  settlements,  and 
to  establish  a  boundary  line  between  the  United  States,  the 
Pottawatamies,  the  Twightwees,  Peanka^aws,  and  other 
western  nations,  congress  resolved  that  a  treaty  be  held  with 
them  at  post  Vincennes,  on  th^  Wabdsh,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1785;  or  at  such  other  time,  or  place,  as  the  commissioners 
may  find  more  convenient.  And  at  the  sanae  time  provision  is 
made  in  the  same  inexhaustible  resource  oi  resolve  to  furnish 
rations,  and  pay,  for  the  proposed  treaty. 

The  24th  of  March,  it  was  ordered — ^^that  the  secretary  of 
congress  infoFm- the  commissioners  wl^o  are  appointed  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  with  the  southern  Indians,  that  it  is  the  pleasure 
of  congress  that  they  meet  at  Charlestown,  S.  C.  on  the  16th 
of  May,  and  there  fix  on  the  time  and  place  for  holding  a 
treaty,  or  treaties  with  the  southern  Indians — take  the  proper 
steps  for  giving  due  notice  thereof  to  the  several  nations,  or 
tribes,  concerned — and  make  the  necessary  preparation  for 
exe<?uting  the  further  duties  of  the  commission  with  all  possi- 
ble and  convenient  despatch." 

On  June  the  14th,  congress  again  take  up  the  subject  of 
the  treaty  to  be  held  at  St.  Vincennes,  and  adopt  sundry  mea- 
sures to  facilitate  its  accomplishment;  and  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners  in  relation  to  the  .citizens  of  the 
country  at,  and  abottt,  the  post;  requiring  from  them  an  oath 
of  allegiance ;  and  prohibiting  the  settlement  of  all  persons  on 
the  unappropriated  land;  which  it  is  announced  will  l?e  sold, . 
as. soon  as  it  can  be  surveyed. 

The  commissioners,  on.  the  29th  of  the  month,  were  autho- 
rized to  hold  the  proposed  treaty  at  the  falls  of  Ohio,  or  at 
the  mouth  of  the  great  Miami.  And  troops  are  ordered  for 
their  protection.  To  the  state  of  Virginia  it  was  recommended 
to  furnish  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  from  the  counties  most 
contiguous;^  Kentucky  of  course — to  protect  all  persons,' at- 
tending the  treaty. 
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The  9th  of  August,  Mr.  Robert  Howe  was  chosei>a  con^ 
missioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  in  the  place  of  Arthur 
Lee,  appointed  to  the  treasury. 

September  the  12th,  congress  resolve^  to  guard  against  anj 
failure  tm  the  part  of  the  southern  states,  to  furnish  the  money 
required  for  the  treaty,  that  the  confunissioners  are  authorized 
to  draw  on  the  board  of  treasurj^,  for  such  balance  sis  it  may 
hot  be  in  the  power  of  the  executives  of  the  states  to  furnish,, 
for  the  objects  of  the  negotiation.^ 

Samuel  Holden  Parsons,' was  elected  a  commissioner,  on  the 
21st  of  September,  to  treat' w'ith  the  western  Indians,  in  the 
place  of  Benjamin  Lincoln,  resigned. 

The  28th  of  November,  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  to*wit:  Benjamin  Hawkins,  Andrew  Pickins, 
Joseph  Martin,  and  Laohan  Mcintosh;  concluded  a  treaty,  of 
peace  and  friendship  with  the  head  men  aiid  warriors  of  the 
Cherokces,  at  Hopewell,  oh  the  Kcowee. 

Treaty,  now  succeeded  treaty^  in  rapid  succession.  And 
had  the  effect  equalled  the  benigu,  and  just  expectations  of 
congress;  Kentucky  would  have  had  much  reason  to  felicitate 
herself  on  the  result.  While  those,  who  were  so  ready  on  all 
occasions,  to  rouse,  and  inflame  the  people,  on  the  subject  of 
hostility  by  the  Indians,  would  have  been  deprived  of  one  of 
their  most  convenient  topics. 

The  commissioners  for  the  southern  department  had  called 
the  Indians  together,  from  their  different  tribes,  to  Hopewell;, 
nor  were  they  more  ready  to  bestow,  tiian  tlie  Indians  ta 
receive,  their  presents. of  cloth,  and  wanpum. 

On  the  Sd  of  January,  1786,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  be- 
tween the  commissioners,  styling  themselves  "plenijppten- 
paries,"  and^-the  -p/empo/cn/ian'es  of  the  Choctaw^  nation  of 
Indians — for  the  purpose  of  peaccj  and  friendshipm 

At  the  same  place,  and^or  the  same  important  objects,  of 
PEACE,  and  FRIENDSHIP,  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1786,  between  the  plenipotentiaries,  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  first  ministers  and  beloved  men,  of  the 
Chickasaws. 


And  to  complete  the  circle  of  pacification,  a  treaty  oipeac9 
and  friendship^  was  signed  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Miami, 
the  31st  of  January,  1786,  between  the  plenipotentiaries,  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs^  and  warriors  of  the  Shawanee 
nation  of  Indians.  Annexed  to  this  last-mentioned  treaty,  are 
also  the  signaturesj  that  is,  names,  and  marks,  of  several  Wyan- 
dot, and  Delaware,  warriors. 

The  particular  articles  of  these  treaties,  are  uiiimportant  to 
this  history;  as  peace  was  the  only  matter  of  concernment  to 
Kentucky.  Nor  was  even  this,  desirable  to  all.  For  there 
were  none,  who  at  this  time,  really  apprehended  any  thing 
more  than  a  predatory  warfare  on  the  frontiers*  The  country 
had  become  too  strong,  to  entertain  a  moment's  «]^ffehension 
of  general  rout,  or  conquest:  and  it  was  yet^  thought  conve- 
nient, by  some,  to  have  so  manageable  a  topic,  as  savage 
cruelty,  to  declaim  on,  for  purposes  not  then  avowed.  The 
great  body  of  the  people— the  country-^wanted  peace. 

There  is  one  characteristic,  however,  in  these  treaties,^ 
which  was  not  liked  at  the  time,  by  the  Indians.  They  are 
not  acknowledged  independent — ^but*  treated,  in  the  style  of 
inferiors.  This  circumstance,  for*  some  time,  rankled  in  the 
breasts  of  these  sons  of  nature;  among  the  most  free,  and 
independent,  of  mankind ;  and  then  produced  open  complaint. 

An  almost  invariable  Suggestion  in  these  treaties,  is:  "the 
United  States  give  peace  to  the  Indians,  and  take  them,  under 
their  protection*^ — on  conditions  then  stipulated. 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  United  States,  and 
•particularly  for  Kentucky,  if  the  Indians,  would  have  given 
them  peace^  on  any  conditions,  stipulated  by  treaty. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  confessed,  that  there  was,  considera- 
ble abatement  in  their  hostility  in  the  years  1784,  '85,  and  '86; 
even  on  the  frontiers ;  and  especially  among  the  northern,  and 
ftven  western,  tribes. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  dissembled,  that  parties  of  white  men  traver- 
sing the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  seldom  permitted 
a  party  of  Indiana,  in  the  i»ost  pacific  time,  to  escape,  after 
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discovery,  without  molestation.  And  hence  it  followed^  that 
while  the  government  was  in  good  faith  pursuing  the  honest 
means  ofo'htaining  peace;  and  after  the  treaties  were  formed^ 
amiouncing  peaxx  and  friendship;  individuals,  were  at  war:-^— 
While,  it  was  well  kno.wn,  that  an  Indian  always  strikes  back 
at  those  who  have  stjicken  him. 

No  doubt,  congress  saw  in  those  treaties,  at  least,  for  a' 
time,  the  entire  success  of  its  pacific  policy  towards  the  Indians: 
nor  is  it  matter  of  surprise,  that  complaints  against  the  -Indians, 
or  calls  for  aid,  and  for  defence  against  their  aggressions^ 
should  be  heard  by  that  deliberating  body,  with  impatience, 
or  suspicion.     In  truth,  the  subject  was  one  of  great  difficulty. 

The  frontiers  were  extensive,  and  the  residence  of  a  great 
variet;^  ©f  characters,  under  the  least  sense  of  legal  restraint, 
and  with  the  strongest  provocatives  to  break  it,  as  to  Indians. 
While  the  latter,  were  arranged  rbund  those  frontiers,  in  de- 
tached, and  numerous  tribes;  all  barbarous,  all  warlike,  and  all 
actuated,  as  well,  by  a  relish  for  blood,  and  a  thirst  for  revenge, 
as,  a  love  for  spoil,  and  plunder — each  tribe,  independent  of  the 
rest — 9-nd  e3ch  individual,  in  a  manner,  independent  of  his 
tribe.  And  congress,  at  the  time,  exhibited  no  unapt  illustra- 
tion, as  to  its  powers  of  government,  of  an  Indian  democracy — 
a  weak  whole,  composed  of  strong  parts. 

The  detail  which  has  been  given  of  the  proceedings  on 
Indian  aflairs,  shews  but  too  clearly  the  alarming  defect  of 
powers;  aiid  the  difficulty  experienced  in  effecting  objects  of 
national  concern,  by  the  confederated  states.  A  sovereign, 
in  the  vocative. 

An  attentive,  and  impartial  review,  of  the  detail  just  ex- 
hibited, will  necessarily  induce  considerations  for  an  abatement 
in  that  temper  of  restlessness,  and  that  proneness  to  fault  find- 
ing, which  the  people,  feeling ,  the  effects,  and  blind  to  the 
cayse,  have  often  shewn,*  at  the  apparent  insensibility,  and 
seeming  tardiness,  but  real  embarrassment,  in  congress;  rela- 
tive to  the  interests  of  the  western  country,  at  large;  or  Ken- 
tucky, in  particular. 
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I  Leaving  these  reflections^  to  be  pursued  by  such  as  have  no 
restraints,  but  their  own  will  ani  pleasure;  and  returning  to 
the  narrative  of  those  occurrences  and  events,  of<  which  the 
history  of  Kentucky,  is  the  appropriate  repository;  the  Indul- 
gettce  is  only  asl^,  to  remark,  that  here  ends  the  sketch  of 
pacitic  measures — or  the  first  part,  of  coflgressional  attention 
to  Indian  affairs;  leaving  the  second,  or  military  part,  to  occupy 
its  proper  place,  in  future  details. 

As  to  Indian  hrfgtility,  in  the  years  just  reviewed;  it  was  ' 
rather  a  subject  of  individual  irritation,  than  of  political  alarm; 
of  private  loss,  than  of  public  danger.  The  aid,  and  co-opera*» 
tion  of  Great  Britain  was  withdrawn  from  them,  in  a  great 
degree— and  Kentucky  was  becoming,  -covered  from  their  de- 
predations, «!^t  least  in  the  same  proportion,  by  the  settlements 
in  the  different  sections  of  Tennessee ;  and  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  Ohio.     An,d  although  the  posts  on  the  lakes  had  not 

■  » 

been  given  up  to  the  United  States,  at  the  period  of , the  Indian 
treaties;  yet,  undoubtedly,  the  Indians  expected  they  would 
be ;  as  much,  or  more,  than  it  was  iexpected,  by  the  United 
States.  To  this  idea,  niay  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  the 
disposition  of  the  Indians  to  peace;  and  the  detention  after- 
wards, of  those  posts,  by  the.  British,  as  facilitating  their 
i^eturn,  to  the  practice  ^nd  habits  of  war..  'The  coBrectness  of 
this  observation,  is  however,  referred  to  facts,  rather  than 
argument. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  that  the  legislature  of  the  state,  in 
passing  the  act  for  separation,  had  given  up  the  substance, 
and  adhered  to  the  surface,  of  representation*  It  dispensed 
with  personal  qualification,  in  the  voters,  and  in  those  to  be 
elected ;  and  stuck  to  the  equality  of  representation  by  coun- 
ties, not  numbers.  Now,  if  men  are  equat  In  any  manner,  it  is 
by  numbers;  and  not  by  individuals:  and  yet  suflSdently  equal^ 
in  their  rights,  to  vote  for  representatives.'      ^     * 

There  being  severe  counties  inthe  district,  and  each,  entitled 
to  send  &ve  members  to  the  convention^  the  aggregate  is  so 
enterely  an  arithmetical  cpncl  usion,  that  it  n^ed  not  be  expressed.  * 
vol..  r.  M*    ' 
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The  people  very  peaceably  conformed  themselves  to  eifchet 
tnode  of  assigning  the  numbej  to  be  elected ;  although  it  is  not 
l>e]ieved  that  they  would  have  been  so  indifferent,  on  the  score 
of  surfrage,  or  the  personal  right .  of  voting.  The  contents  of 
*the  act  itself,  \N;as  by  no  means  relished,  by  some  of  ftie  saur 
guine;,  and  highly  axpecting,  leaders  of  separation. 

Complaints  -were  made  of  the  delay  introduced,  by  agaiu 
submitting  the  question  of  expediency  to  be  decided.,  after  so 
XTvany  previous  expressions  of  the ,  conventions  in  its  favour. 
Some  of  the  terms  were  thought  inexpedient,  if  not  inadmissi- 
l)le:  and  considerable  dissatisfaction  and  some  impatience, 
were  expressed  and  diffused,  by  several  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  late  convention;  but  by  none  ifiore  than  General 
Wilkinson.  He  declared  that  the  circumstances  of  the  country^ 
would  not  admit- of  delay:  and  that  throwing  off  the  authority 
of  Vii*ginia;  the  people  would  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  attaining  independent  government;  and  the  means  of 
taking  care  of  themselves*  Which  he  suggested  was  essential 
to  their  personal  safety,  and  public  prosperity — and  without 
which,  they' were  not  only  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  hostile 
savages,  whom  they  were  forbiddefi  to  invade,  but  that  they 
also  were  exposed  to  the  operation  of  a  variety  of  unjust,  and 
oppressive  acts,  imposed  on  them  hy  Virginia — who  being, 
herself,  secure  from  danger-,  and  at  ease,  had  lost  all  fellow 
feeling  for  the  people  of  Kentucky. 

As  the  election  for  members  to  the  convention  approached,, 
it  was  given  out  in  speeches,  by  General  Wilkinson,  and  re- 
peated by  his  particular  friends,  that  he  should  address  the 
people  assembled  at  Lexington  on  the  first  day  of  the  election 
in  a  public  speech;  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  an  immediate 
reparation,  instead  .of  waitiiig  the  time,  and  taking  t|;ie  course, 
prescribed  b^  the  act  of  the  legislature. 

To  some,  t^iis  idea  seemed  agreeable ;  to  others,  cause  of 

much  alarm.  ^  Ali  opposition,  by  a  speech,  was  dctermiaed  on. 

The  day  arrived — the   peoplg   assembled — the   speech    wa& 

ittiade — and  opposed.  .  , 


^ 


The  particular  subject  of  controversy,  was  the- time  of  sepa- 
ration; and  whether  it  should  take  place  by  an  inherent  right 
in  the  people  of  the  district,  as  the  general  contended;  or  be- 
pegulateil  by  the  act  of  assembly,  as  the  opposititoO,  maintained  ^ 
it  should  be. 

The  address,  of  General  Wilkinson,  Was  to  precipitate  the 
actual  separation,  by  arguments  opposed  to  its  delay;  and  hy^ 
prescribing  an  earlier  day,  than  that  mentioned  in  the  law^  for 
its  consummation.     His  opponent,  laid  much  stress  on' the  im- 
propriety, and  dangerous  tendency  of  this  course.     To  obviate 
the  force  of  his  remarks,  the  general,  explained  tho  word  poste- 
rior which  may  be  seen  in  the  act,  applicable  to  the  time  o£ 
i*^paration,  to  mean,,  before^  not  /i/fer.     And  thus  cut  up  hijj 
opponent,  by  adroitly  taking  his  ground  of  argument  from-, 
under  him. 

In  reply,  however,  he  was  reduced  to  tfiis  dilemma — either, 
he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word,  "posterior;'**  or 
meant  to  impose  upon  his  audience.  That,  in  tho-one  <;ase, 
Me  was  unfit  to  guide— in  the  other,  unsafe  to  folldw. 

Tbat  the  errer  was  palpable,  to  those  who  understood* 
their  mother  tongue — and  must  proceed  from  the  weakness 
of  the  head^  or  the-  wickedness  of  the  heart;  but  ^s  the  one 
implied  only  ignorance,  and  the  other  guilt;  upon  principles 
of  liberality,  hQ  was  acquitted  of  the  latter;  while  he  was  left 
to  his  own  candid  acknawledgment,  to  extricate  himself  froiiv 
tlie  former  supposition.  .  .   ' 

The  acknowledgment'  was  not  made,  nor  this  opposition  for- 
given, by  the  general; 

The  speeches beifig  over^  some  agitation  appeared  ^mong  the' 
people;  many  of  whoirt,  and  especially  those  from  the  remote 
Hearts  of  tlie  county,  who- were  less,  or^  not  at  all  under  the 
influence  of  Wilkinson,  murmured  in  opposition  to  his  propo- 
sition^for  separation  contrary  to  law.  They  felt  it  was  not 
right.  They  apprehended  it  might  lead  to  troi^ble,  and  involve!' 
them  in  difficulties.  Those  about  l^xington,  ^v1lere  his  per- 
gonal influence  was  great,  a*hd  where  his  party  for  the  elections 
was  formed,  deemed  the  moment  inc^pspicious  to  his  eleetiorrj- 
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and  tlie  poll  was  not  opened  for"  taking  the  votc^,  until  late  in 
the  day :  and  when  opened,  the  general  received  but  few  suf- 
frages, ^compared  with  those  bestowed  on  his  opponent-— all  the 
votes  being  -m^  voce^  were  known-— and  in  a  short  time,  the 
poll  was  closed  for  the  day. 

The  sheriff,  who  superintended  the  election,  being  in  the 
general's  interest,  and  seeing  as  well  as  o):hers,  that  a  resort  to 
stratagem  was  necessary  to  his  success,  readily  postponed. the 
election,  and  gaiped  time  for  concert. 

Not  more  than  one  hundred  votes,  iij^re  that  day  taken,  out 
of  upwards  of  five  hundred  persons  who  attended  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  voting.  , 

The  law  authorized  the  election  to  be  opened  for  five  suc- 
cessive days,  and  those  who  were  disappointed  of  their  votes 
on  the  first  day,  proclaimed ^heir  intention  of  returning  on  the 
last  day,  to  vote*  This  intelligence,  suggested  the  ineans  to 
be  adopted  in  order  to  secure  Wilkinson's  election*  Recourse 
was  had  to  the  militia  officers,  who  to  favour  his  project,  and 
doubtless  prefetring  his  election,  ordered  musters  on  the  last 
day  of  the  election,  in  such  parts  of  the  county,  as  were  thought 
to  be  unfavourable  to  him;  to  these  musters  the  people  were 
summoned,  which  prevented  many  from  attending  the  election. 
While  those  known  to  be  more  favourable  to  him,  were  urged 
to  come  forth  and  vote ;  whereby  the*  general,  and  those  on  the 
same  ticket  with  him,  were  elected. 

It  is  thus,  the  people  are  often  cajoled,  and  deceived  undeft 
specious  pretexts,,  and  cheated  by  their  demagogues,  who 
laugh  at  th«ir  credulity,  and  deride  their  simplicity.  The 
event  of  the  election  left  considerable  discontent^  haore  durable 
than  a  sense  of  mere  disappointment,  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  an  immediate  or  irregular,  and  illegal^ 
separation. 

The  arts  of  popularity  had  been  practised  by  General  Wil- 
tinson,  with  much  assiduity,  and  success. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  observation,  that  the 
W3.y  to  ladies'  hearts,  is  through  their  eyes;  Wilkinson's  exper 
rience  had  taught  him^  that  the^way  to  men's  hearts,  was  dozon 
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Hieir  throats. .  He  lived  freely,  and  entertained  liberafl}^  If 
he  paid  for  his  fare  it  was  well  for  those  who  famished  it;  if  he 
did  not,  it  was  still  well  for  himself  and  those  who  feasted  on  it* 
He  surrounded  himself  with  the  idle  young  men,  of  both  towQ 
and  country,  who  loved  him  dearly;  because  they  loved  his 
beef,  bis  pudding,  and  his  wine.  They  seiVed  to  propagate 
his  opinions,  to  blazon  his  fame,  to  promote  his  popularity,  and 
to  serve  him  in  elections:  objects  of  primary  consideration 
with  him. 

Most  of  the  aspiring  and  influential  men  in  the  country  were 
in  favour  of  the  proposed  separation,  ostensibly,  upon  legal 
principles.  And  most  of  these,  now  considered  Wilkinson,  as 
the  leader;  without,  it  is  altogether  probable,  intending  to 
fallow  him  into  that  devious  course,  which  he  advocated. 

It  is  believed,  that  the  general^  was  the  first,  if  not  the  only 
one,  who  had  "publicly  proposed  .a  separation,  contrary  to  law. 
So  intent,  however,  wer^  the  leading  separatists  of  the  Irgal 
description,  upon  the  accomplishment  of  their  faft)urite  object, 
that  but  fe^  permitted  themselves^to  see  in  the  late  conduct 
of  General  Wilkinson,  the  disorganizing  spirit  of  an  unprinci- 
pled demagogue.  Some  few  derived  apprehensions  of  danger, 
to  the  internal  peace  of.  the  district,  from  the  influence  of- a 
character,  in  which  talents,  and  address,  were  made  subservient 
to  an  ambition,  houndless  as  space,  and  restless  as  the  ocban. 

For,  what  but  ambition  like  his,  whose  qualifications  placed 
him  high  i«  the  first  rank  of  talents  in  the  country,  could 
induce  him  to  stoop, to  the  level  of  the  meanest  man  in  society; 
to  court  the  suffrages — or  to  walk  the  street — arm,  and  arm, 
with  men  of  depraved,  and  -sottish  habits — but  who  admired, 
the  general — and  said,  or  swore,  whatever  he  deemed  neces- 
sary, or  they  imagined  conducive,  to  his  fame,  or  his  purpose. 

In  the  other  parts  of  the.  country,  the  elections-  produced 
little,  or  no  agitation.  The  requisite  number  of  members  wese 
every  where  chosen ;  while  the  people,  by  this  time,  familiarized 
to  the  idea  qf  separation,  awaited  the  decision  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  convention,  with  the  less  anxiety;  as  a  legal  and 
constitutional  separation,  was  every  day  becoming,  more  and 
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more  expedient;  and  in  the  sarae  proportion,  popular.  Wlien» 
no  other,  was  tolerated,.by  the  generality  of  the  people  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  district;  nor  yet  proposed,  or  suggested  to 
them,  for  approbation^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Indians,  from  whence,  is  not  d're* 
tinctly  known,  depredated  on  the  frontiers;  notwithstanding, 
the  recent  treaties  formed  witli  all  the  surrounding  tribes,  by 
the  United  States. 

It  had  even  been  thought  meritorious,  to  complain  of  Indian 
depredations.  And  representations  had  been  made  by  some 
of  the  county  lieutenants,  to  th^  executive  authority  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  an  answer  received  from  the  governor; 
that  he  had  addressed  congress  on  the  subject  of  defending 
the  frontier;  and  urged  the  adoption  of  some  effectual  mo^^ 
of  protection,  for  the  Kentucky  district,  iff  particular. 

It  is  very  true,  that  no  hostile  expedition  could  lawfully* 
have  been  authorized  even  by  Virginia  into  the  Indian  country, 
without  the  Jfermission  of  congress.  Although  it  i^  supposed, 
for  opposiivg  the  hostile  parties  within  the  state,  there  could 
have  existed  no  constitutional  impediment,  to  the  orders,  ne- 
cessary for  defence,  either  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  or  the 
coupty  lieutenants.  But  the  manner,  now  was,  for  the  latter, 
to  apply  to  the  governor — and  for  him  to  apply  to  congress. 
That  congr^s  should  take  no  immediate  notice  of  this  address, 
is  the  less  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  the  known  tardiness,  and 
imbecility  ofthatbody,JS  coiftbined  with  a  recollection,  of  the- 
'  treaties,  lately  made  with  the  Indiansi^  The  fact  of  inattention, 
was  however  announced  to  the  public;  and  served  the  purpose* 
of  increasing  ah  irritation,  as  natural  to  the  people,  as  it  was 
agreeable  to  those  who  were  not  averse  to  the  progressive 
alienation  of  the  western  country,  from  the  atlantic  states* 

To  warrant  any  specific  measures  on  the  part  of  congress, 
as  to  any  particular  tribe  of  Indians,  some  precise  information 
as  to  the  tribe,  was  at-4^ast  necessary.  To  renew  the  war 
indiscriminately  against  all;  without  knowing  tljat  all  were 
hostile,  would  have  been  unjust  to  ask,  ^nd  inexcusable  to 
grant.    No  one  ia  Kentucky,  doubted,  but  that  every  colonej, 
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major,  captain,  and  other  officer,  within  the  hounds  of  his 
command,  had  a  r!ght  to  call  out  the  militia^  to  make  defence ; 
and  to  repel,  and  expel,  the  enemy  from  the  country. 

To  raise  an  army,  and  to  march  an  expedition,  into  tlie 
Indian  country,  was  indeed,  another  consideration ;  and  might 
properly  be  viewed,  as  belonging,  exclusively  to  congress. 

Yet,  it  has  been  seen,  that*  the  convention  of  August,  in  tl\e 
preceding  year,  had  not  only  resolved,  that  the  militia  laws 
ought  to  be  executed— and  that  the  officers  should  hold  con- 
sultations how  to  defend  the  frontiers,  and  repel  invasions — 
but  that  they  might  *^concert  plans  for  carrying  expeditions 
against  the  hostile  nations  of  Indians." 

And  it  is  now  to  be  .shewn,  that  without  waiting  for  the 
consent,  or  permission,  of  congress ;  and  within  a  ft w  months 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaties ;  an  army  was  raised  in 
Kentucky,  and  expeditions  marched  against  the  Indians,  botl\ 
tcrthe  west,  and  the  north,  who  were  parties,  to  those  treaties. 

For  while,  congress  hesitated,  or  took  no  measure  on  the 
subject  of  the  governor's  refdjrence  to  thorn,  "the  defence  of 
the  frontiers" — he  gave  some  general  instructions  to  the  com- 
mandants oTcounties,  "to  adopt  the  necessary  melkns  of  defeoce." 

Under  these  instructions,  there  was  a  meeting;  and  the  con- 
sultation, combimog  the  spirit  of  the  governor's  instruction, 
with  the  resolutions  of  tte  convention,  determined  on  raising 
an  army,  and  marching  an  expedition,  against  the  Indians  on 
the  Wabash ;  on  the  assumption  that  they  had  been  the  most 
troublesome. 

General  Clark,  was,  to  have  the  command,  in  chief;  and  a 
call  to  be  made,  on  the  militia  for  volunteers,  to  be  commanded 
iflnmediately  b.y  their  own  officers. 

'  In  pursuatice  of  this  resojution,  such  had-  been  the  excite- 
ment of  popular  feeling,  that  an  army  of  about  one  thousand 
men  was  soon  raised,  and  assembled  at  the  falls  of  Ohio; 
where  their  provisions  and  ammunition,  for  the  expedition, 
were  collected;  and  thence  shipped  in  nine  keeled  boats,  to 
be  transported  to  St.  Vincennes,  by  water;  to  which  place 
llie  general  with  his  troops,  directed  his  march  by  land. 
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iJaving  feaclbei  the  vicinity  of  that  post,  the  ai*my  wa« 
halted,  and  lay  there  nine  days,  waiting  *the  arrival  of  the 
boats.  These  had  been  obstructed,  ^nd  detained  by  the  shoals 
and  lojv  water  in  the  Wabash;  until  one  half  of  the  provisions 
was  spoiled;  and  that  part  which  had  been  moved  by  land  wad 
exhausted ;  except  k  few  bullocks.  Already  had  a  spirit  of 
discontent  manifested  itself  in  camp;  even  before  the  arri- 
val of  the  boats,  and  the  state  of  the  supplies  was  known ;  it 
then  became  more  apparent*  The  troops  were  however  put 
into  motion,  upon  short  allowance,  and  marched  several  days 
in  a  direction  for  the  Indian  town  intended  to  be  attacked;  to 
which  it  was  said,  General  Clark  had  despatched  a  flag,  with 
the  offer  of  peace,  or  war.  This  rumour,  for  it  destroyed  the 
chance  or  surprise,  and  gave  the  enemy  time  to  collect  hid 
force,  added  to  the  want  of  provisions,  and  combined  with 
.  other  circumstances,  converted  previous  restlessness,  into  posi- 
tive disaffection,  among  the  troops;  which  being  fomented  by 
some  officers  of  rank,  who  were  displeas^  with  the  general — 
at  about  two  days'  march  from  the  Indian  town,  early  in  the 
mor;)ing,  three  hundred  men,  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
cartip,  and  too?  the  road  home.  I'hey  were  addressed  by  the 
general  in  person,  in  the  most  soothing,  and  earnest  terms  of 
entreaty  to  stay,  and  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, by  a  conquest  both  certain  an  easy;  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  genei*al,  whose  intelligent  mind,  at  once  traced  the  ruin- 
•ous  consequences  of  this  mutiny,  and  refractoriness,  without 
the  power  to  avert  them  if  his  entreaties  failed;  had  recourse 
fiot  only  to  the  most  conciliating*  terms  of  solicitation,  but  even 
shed  tears.  Nothing  in  the  sliape  of  entreaty  could  move  the 
fixred  resolve  of  these  men.  Home  they  would  go — and 
light,  they  would  not.  As  to  coercioQj  it  was  out  of  the 
question. 

The  army  was  now  broken — those  who  remained  in  camp, 
were  deeply  affected,  by  a  sense  of  their  situation;* the  enemy 
were  apprized  of  their  march — their  strength  reduced  by  de- 
sertion— the  camp  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  and  no  cer- 
tainty of  getting  any,  should  they  proceed,  and  take  the  towny 
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©f  a  sttppiy.     Thi^re  was  a  chance  for  green  corn :  to  this,  how* 
ever,  they  were  not  willing  to  trust.     After  a  short  and  rather 
tumaltuous  council,'orders  were  given  to  decamp,  and  return. 
It  is  probable,  there  v^as  a  mutual  want  of  confidence.    Other- 
wise, no  doubt  should  be  entertained,  but  that,  had  there  been 
confidence  and  harmony,  among  the  remaining  officers,  and 
s^ldiei-s,  the  force 'was  abundantly  sufficient,  to  have  opposed 
with  success,  any  tiumber  of  the  enemy  that  would  have  been 
collected.     Wliile  the  campaign  might  have  been  closed  with 
the  greater  honour,  as'  the  force  was  less. 
'  Under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case^  it  is  however 
helieved,  that  it  was  prudent  to  relinquish  the  expedition;  as 
the  least  of  probable  evils.     But  little  time  was  necessary  to 
prepare  for  aretrogn^de  movement.    And  the  two  parts  of  the. 
army^  were  reunited  ih  the  evening;  and  encamped  together. 
The  march  was  gontinued  the  next  day,  In  conjunction;  or 
rather  in  contiguity,  and  without  much  order,  to  St*  Vincennes. 
At  that  place,  the  whole  body  was  broken  into  small  parties; 
apd  came  in  by  fragments,  and  without  regard  to  order.    Thus 
terminated,  an  expedition  of  much  promise,  in  confusion,  and 
disgrace.  « 

Cipnerai  Wilkinson,  who  was  at  the  falls  of  Ohio,  wrote  to  a 
jEfiend  in  Fayette— ^Hhat  the  sun  of  General  Clark^s  military 
ghory  had  set,  never  more  to  rise.^ 

*  There  was  much  meaning  in  this  sentence,  which  those  who 
had  fathom'fed  Wilkinson,  knew  how  tainterpret,  and  appreciate. 
Rumours,  were  indeed,  unfavourable  to  the  reputation  of 
General  Clark.  But  thos^  rumours,  had  been  set  afloat,  by 
bis  enemies,  who  wanted  an  apology  for  their  own  conduct; 
and  who  in  tun>^  were  accused  of  fomenting  the  insubordina- 
tion, and  mutiny,  of  whijh  they  availed  themselves  to  terminate 
the  campaign  dishonourably.  • 

Candour,  however,  extorts 'a  confession,  that  is  made  with 
regret,  that  General  Clark,  at  this  time,  ^Svas  not  tlje  man  he 
you  u  N* 
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liad  been."  A  Ingh  sense  of  injustice,  and  neglect,  hkd  bec» 
left  to  corrode  the  mind  of  General  Clark,  by  the  governnaent* 
whose  territory  he  had  enlarged,  and  whose  reputation  he  had 
raised  io  irenow^n.  Thi5  had  produced  a  chagrin,  which,  in 
the  raortification,  and  ^nnui,  incident  to  the  want  of  enapldy- 
incnt,  and  inaction,  had  sought  extinguishment,  or  oblivion,  in 
the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

He  was  accused,  with  too  much  truth,  for  his  famey  with 
frequent  intoxication;  even  in  his  camp»  For  however  the 
practice  may  shelter  its  enormities  under  the  garb  of  liberality, 
or  the  embellishment  of  sociability ;  it  becomes,  in  the  man 
intrusted  with  command,  a  vice  of  the  most  pernicious,  and 
reprehensible,  character. 

It  was  asserted  by  the  friends  of  General  Clart,  nor  is  it 
recollected  that  even  his  enemies  denied  it,  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  laying  in  camp  on  the  Wabash,  for  the  arrival  of  the. 
boats — that  he  advised,  an  immediate  and  rapid  march,  with 
the  provisions  and  ammunition  which  they  had;  with  orders, 
that  the  rest  of  the  stores,  when  landed,  shou^ld  be  moved  on, 
ty  a  detachment,  left,  for  that  purpose.  And  when  his  former 
expfeditions^  conducted  with  such  unexampled  secrecy,  and 
,  despatch,  are  recollected,  there  appears  no  reason  to  4<^ubt 
the  truth  of  the  report.  Nor  should  it  be  for  a  moment  doul^ed, 
that  if  his  advice  had  been  adopted,  but  that  he  would  have 
observed  the  strictest  rules  of  sobrietyy  and  by.  his  skilful  con- 
duct, have  ensured  his  wonted  success.  But  his  advice,  was 
overruled  by  a  plurality  of  voices;  and  he  subnoitted,  of  ne- 
cessity— the  consequences  have  beea  seen. 

Fcfir  to  the  delay  occasioned  thereby,  may  safely  be  attributed 
the  failure  of  the  expedition.  Since,  nothing  is  more  true, 
tliaji  the  observation,  that  inactivity  among  undisciplined 
troops,  generates  discontent,  and  fection,  and  mutiny;  the  cer- 
tain forerunners  of  disappointment,  and  mishappentng  of  event?. 

There  wasi  however,  another  branch  of  this  military  enter- 
prise, which  was  executed  with  better  for^n^r 
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Colonel  Benjamin  Logan,  had  crossed  the  Ohio,  with  Gene^ 
ral  Clark j  on  his  march  to  St.  Vincennes.  In  tha  camp  ou 
Silver  creek^  it  was  decided  in  a  consultation  on  the  subject^ 
that  the  colonel  should  return  into  Kentucky;  there  raise  a 
party  with  ail  practicable'  speed — and  naarch  against  tha 
Shawaneesr  whose  attention  it  was  conjectured  would  be 
engaged,  by  rumours  of  the  army  on  the  Wabash.  Logan^ 
accordingly  left  the  camp,  returned  through  the  country  to  his 
home,  having  made  known  his  intentions,  and  want  of  volun- 
teers; where  lie  soon  ascertained,  that  he  could  muster  a 
competent  number,  of  mounted  riflemen,  to  commence  the 
expedition.  His  march  was  rapid ;  he  surprised  one  of  the 
Shawanee  towns,  killed  a  lew  w^rriors^  took  some  more;  and 
brought  away  the  women  an4  children,  of  some  others.  In 
short,  the  expedition  was  successful.  The  town  was  burned,, 
uiid  the  corn,  and  beans  destroyed.  No  loss  is  recollected  to 
have  taken  place,  on  the  part  of  Logan.  Iniact,  it  was,  as  it 
had  been  predicted,  the  town  was  not  defended — ^because  its. 
warriors,  were  genei*ally  otherwise  engaged. 

As  mankind,  are  prond,  to  seek  palliative^  for  misfortune^ 
especially  where  they  imply  a  fault;  the  success  of  Colonel 
Logan,  was  made  to  console  the  country,  for  the  miscarriage  of 
General  Clark. 

While  these  transactions,^  engaged  the  attention  of  a  part 
of  the  military  citizens  of  the  country,  in  the  field;  the  fourtliv 
Monday  of  .September  arrived ;  on  which  the  convention  was. 
to  meet,  under  the  act  of  separation^ 

Some  of  tte  members  attended,  when  it  was  perceived,  that;^ 
^0  many  of  them,  were  on  the  two  expeditions,  that  a  quorum 
could  not  be  had,  to  do  business.  On  the  26th  of  the  months 
the  members  present,  under  the  denomination  of  committee, 
prepared  a  memorial  to  the  legislature,  containing  a  statement 
^  the  causes,  which  prevented  the  convention,^  from  being 
formed,  and  proceeding  to  business;  and  withall^  requesting, 
ttiat  sor)(ie  alteration  might  be  made  in  the  terms  of  separation., 

This  memorial,  'was  transmitted  to  John  Marshall,  then 
resident  ia  Richn^ojidj  to  b^e.  laid  before  the  general  assembly;^ 
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which  was  accordhiglj  done.  And  which  produced  a  super- 
vision  oi  the  first,  and  the  passage  of  the  second  act,  of  separa- 
tion; as  will  he  noticed  in"  another  place. 

•  In  the  iiiterval,  and  eoiiforming  this  history  to  the  chequered  . 
affairs  of  human  life,  its  frequent  transitions  from  military  to 
civil,  and  from  civil  to  military,  occurrences,  is  but  a  necessary 
consequence,  of  that  conformity.  There  is,  therefore,  na 
difficulty  in  falling  into  the  following  narrative  of  Indian  hos^ 
tility,  and  depredation. 

In  October  of  this  year,  a  targe  number  of  families,  travel- 
ling by  land  to  Kentucky^  known  by  the  name  of  McKnitt's 
company,  were  surprised  in  camp,  at  nigb^^  by  a  party  of, 
Indians,  between  Big,  and  Little,  Laurer  river;  and  totally 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-one  persons  killed,  and  the 
rest  dispersed,  or  taken  prison  ere. 

About  the  same  time.  Captain  Hardin,  from  the  south- 
western part  of  the  district,  with  a  party  of  men,  made  an 
excursion  into  the  Indian  country,  surrounding  the  Saline;  ho 
fell  in  with  a  camp  of  Indians,  whom  he  attacked, and  defeated; 
killing  four  of  them,  without  loss  on  his  part. 

Sometime  in  December,  Hargrove  and  others,  were  defeated 
at  the  mouth  of  Buck  creek,  on  the  Cumberland  river.  The 
Indians  attacked  in  the  night,  killed  one  man,  and  wounded 
Hargrove;  who  directly  became  engaged  in,  a  rencounter 
with  the  Indian,  armed  with  his  tomahawk;  of  this  he  was 
disarmed,  but  escaped;  leaving  the  weapon  with,  Hargsove, 
,  who  bore  it  off;  glad  to  extricate  himself. 

In  this  year  also,  Benjamin  Price,  was  killed  near  the  three 
forks  of  Kentucky. 

Thus  ended  the  year,  in  a  full  renewal  of  the  war,  whose 
beginning  had  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  treaties  of  peace* 

By  this  time,  one  thing  must  have  been  obvious  to  those 
who  Iiad  attended  to  the  course  of  events— and  that  waM 
that  if  the  Indians  came  into  the  country,  whether  for  peaces 
or  war,  hostilities  were  inevitable. 

If  the  white  people,  went  into  their  coimtry,  the  same  con- 
gequences  followed.    The  parties  were  yet  highly  exasperated 
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against  each  other;  they  Iiad  not  cooled  since  the  peace,  if 
peace  it 'could  be  called;  and  meet  where  they  would,  blootfc* 
shed,  was  tlie  result. 

Whether  the  Indians  to  the  north,  and  west,  had  ascertained, 
or  not,  that  the  two  expeditions  of  this  year  were  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  congress,  they  could  but  think  the 
treaties,  vain  things;  and  either  made  by  those  who  had  no 
right,  to  make  them,  or  no  power,  to  enforce  them,  \yith 
Kentuckians,  it  was  known,  that  the  latter  was  the  fact.  To 
the  Indi'ans,  the  consequence  was  the  same.  They  knew  to  a 
certainty,  that  the  British  had  not  surrendered  the  posts  on 
the  lakes- — that  it  was  from  them,  they  received  their  supplies; 
that  they  had 'been  deceived,  as  to  the  United  States  getting 
th^  posts — and  they  were  easily  persuaded  to  helieve,  that 
these  posts,  would  not  be  tr^sferred;  and  that  in  truth,  the 
British,  not  the  United  States,  had  been  the  conquerors,  in  the 
Jate'wan  ' 

Such,  were  the  reflections,  which  the  st^te  of  facts,  would 
have  justified;  and  at  the  same  time  have  disposed  them  for 
war.  The  invasion  of  their  country,  by  two  formidable  armies 
from  Kentucky,  could  leave  no  doubt  of  a  disposition  equally 
hostile,  on  her  part.  Congress,  utterly  destitute  of  the  means 
fo^  enforcing  the  treaties^  either,  on  the  one  side,  or  the  other; 
stood  aloof,  ruminating  on  the  inexhaustible  abundance  of  her 
o<rn  want  of  resources— and  the  abuse  of  herself,  for  not  pos- 
sessing them. 

[1787.]  During  this  time,  so  extremely  solicitous  were 
those  members  of  the  convention,  w^ho  had  attended  their 
seats,  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  body  to  which  they 
belonged;  that  a  part  of  them,  and  the  clerk,  attended,  and 
adjourned,  every  day,  until  some  time  in  January,  17S7;  when 
a  quorum,  attended,  and  proceeded  to  business.  The  ques- 
tion  was  again  proposed,  Whcilier  it  was  expedient  /br,  mid  the 
reill  of  the  good  people -of  the  district^  that  the.fcini''  should  bcmme 
a  state  separate  from^  and  independent  jf  Vi\'vna^  upon  the  terms 
of  the  ac^-^and  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
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At  this  important,  and  eventful  crisis,  the  secotid  act,  r^ 
4|uiring  another  convention,  was  received  by  the  president,  in 
»  letter  from  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  discomfiture  and  chagrin 
attending  this  communication,  .Those,  who,  the  moiXient 
before  felt  tbemselve*  big  with  the  future  destinies  of  the 
country,  discovered  in  an  instant,  that  the  vote  they  had  just 
given,  was  without  authority;  that  they  were  private  indi- 
viduals; and  that  the  next  step  taken  by  them  as  a  convention,^ 
would  be  an  act  of  usurpation. 

Such,  however^  was  their  sense  of  moral  and  legal  obligar 
tion,  that  they /immediately  desisted ;  and  soon  after,  returned 
peaceably,  if  not  contentedly,  home,  to  conteinplarte  cop:^ 
sequences. 

Those  among  the  leaders,  who  were  extremely  sanguine^n 
their  expectations  of  office,  and  emolument,  under  the  new 
order  of  things,  murmured  at  the  recent  disappointmqnt;*  and 
endeavoured  to  throw  an  odium  on  the  legislature  for  an  act, 
rendered  necessary  by  occurrences  in  Kentucky,  over  which 
it  had  no  control;  and  for  which  it  had  given  no  order,  or 
authority:— ^the  expeditions  of  1786;  the  consequent  failure 
of  the  convention  of  September  to  act  under  the  first  law; 
iand  finally,  the  application  of  a  comniittee,  of  that  qonvention,^ 
to  alter  the  law,  which  prescribed  the  terms  of  separation. 
These  were  causes,  or  considerations,  which  induced  the  con- 
duct of  the  legislature;  which  in  reason,  should  have  beeu 
expected ;  but  which  in  passion,  was  reprobated  and  condemned,. 

Mr.  Marshall,  to  whom  the  memorial  of  the  committee  had 
bj^en  transmitted,  as  h^s  been  mentioned,  and  who  had  attended 
to  it  before  the  legislaturq,  by  letter,  stated  the  reasons,  whjfch 
influenced  the  general  assembly,  in  passing  the  new  law  5 — 
which  in  substance  were: 

1st.  That  the  original  law,  requiring  a  decision  on  the  sub- 
ject of  separation,  in  time,  if  tidopted,  for  congress  to  deter- 
mine on  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  union  before  the 
first  day  of  June,  1787,  couJd  i^ot,  ii;i  consequence  of  delay, 
be  executed. 


2d»  That  the  twelve  months'  existence  allowed  to  the  com 
Tcntlqn,  for  other  purposes,  might  in  the  divided  state  of  puhlic 
opinion,  involve  difficulties — especially  a»  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  in  the  minority,  a  disposition  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
the  majority. 

3d.  That  the  proceedings  6{  the  convention,  would  be  sub- . 
ject  to  objections  in  consequence  of  defects  in  the  law. 

4th.  That  the  mogt  safe,  accommodating^  and  unexceptiona- 
tie,  course,  would  be,  to  pass  a  new  law,  in  which  the  defects 
of  the  former  act  might  be  corrected;  and  to  call  another  con- 
vention, to  the  decisions  of  which,  even  the  disappointed,. could 
make  no  reasonable  objection. 

>  The  result  of  this  reasoning  is  to  be  found  in  a  summary  of 
the  act,  as  follows: 

The  preamble  assigns  as  reasons  for  the  act,  the  failure  of 
fhfe  convention  to  meet,  and  the  impfacticabrlity  of  executing 
the  law  for  want  of  time.  It  further  expressed  a  continued/ 
disposition  in  tlie  legislature,  to  assent  to  the  proposed  separatioTi* 

It  enacts,  that  on  the  August  courts  of  the  year  1787,  the 
^  free  male  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties, should  elect  five  members  for  each  ccJunty,  to  compose  a 
convention,  to  be  held  at  Danville  on  the  third  Monday  in  the 
ensuing  September;  with  the  powers,  and  for  the  purposes,  to 
be  further  mentioned  in  the  act. 

The  members  were  to  continue  in  appointment  for  one  year^ 
And  the  officers  were  charged  to  notify  the  people,  and  to 
conduct  the  elections,  as  had  been  prescribed  in  the  first  act* 

Five  members  assembled  to  have  power  to  adjourn  from  day 
to  day,  and  to  issue  writs,  for  elections,  if  necessary  to  fill 
vacancies. 

A  majority  of  the  whole,  might  choose  ^  president  and  other 
officers,  settle  the  rules  of  proceedings,  and  authorize  a  call  of 
the  convention,  during  a  recess.     Two-thirds  of  thawhole^ 
were  required  to  decide  in  favour  of  a  separation,  in  order  to 
make  it  valid. 
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*  The  4th  of  July,  1787,  was  fi^ed  as  the  liihit  within  whifch 
Congress  was  to  express  her  assent  to  the  admission  qf  the 
proposed  state  into  the  confederation. 

And  to  the  end  that  no  period  of  anarchy  should  take  place^ 
the  convention  was  required  to  take  measures  for  the  election^ 
and  meeting  of  a  convention,  to  form  the  constitution,  and  to 
declare  what  laws  should  be  continued  in  force,  until  altered 
or  abolished  by  the  new  state.  Taking  care  that  all, this 
should  be  done  prior  to  the  day  determined  on^  for  the  separa- 
tion. Which  was  limited  to  the  permanent  terms,  expressed' 
in  the  first  law;  but  diflferei^t  as  to  tiiiie.  ^        ,   . 

The  material  change  effected  by  the  incidents  now  detailed, 
was  to  postpone  the  separation  for  one  year.  By  the  act  first 
passed,  the  separation  could  not  take  place  before  the*  1st  day 
of  September,  1787; — by  the  second  act  it  was  not  to  take 
place  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1789.  But  then,  iit 
was  necessarily  postponed  to  the  assent  of  congress,— and  th6^ 
formation  of  the  constitution,  as  before  stated.  ^* 

There  is  one  proviso  in  the  act,  which  should  not  be  omitted. 
If  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  did  not  assemble 
within  the  first  fifteen  days,  any  number,  in  which  a  majoriQr 
of  the  whole  concurred  in  the  vote,  was  competent  to  decide, 
in  favour  of  separation.     (See  Appendix,  B.)  * 

It  is  true,  that  this  law  replaced  the  separatists  at  the 
starting  pole,  again  to  ruji  the  race  of  popular  opinion,  and  to 
encounter  the  incidents  of  delay.  But  time  brought  to  their 
aid  new  circumstances^  and  events,  convertible  to  their  pur- 
poses; and  well  calculated  under  their  management,  to  subdue 
existing  objections  to  the  proposed  separation.  ^ 

By  some,  these  occurrences  were  seized  with  avidity,  to 
rouse,  inflame,  and  disaffect,  the  minds  of  the  people,  not  only 
in  relation  to  Virginia;  but  also  to  the  eastern  states— and  even^ 
as  to  congress,  and  the  confederation. 

The  Indian  war,  now  found  a  most  powerful  auxiliary,  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  for  carrying  on  this  o^w. 


^nt^prise,  against  the  integrity  of  the  Uiuted  States.  No  two 
subjects  could  be  more  interesting  to  the  people,  of  Kentucky ; 
while  both  were  beyond  the  control  of  Virginia — and  also,  of 
congress.  For,  as  to  the  war,  the  Indians  controlled  that; 
and  the  navigation,  was  controlled  by  the  Spaniards — inde- 
pendent nations,  with  whom  even  congress,  who  held  the. 
exclusive  right  of  treaty  making,  could  not  treat  wiflb,  but  with 
their  coAisent:  nor  enforce  the  execution  of  treaties  upon  them 
#h6n  made ;  a&  was  completely  evinced,  as  to  those  previously 
made,  :with  Great  Britain,  and  the  Indian  tribes;  even  could 
it  have  beea  done  on  their  own  si4e:  a  matter  of  but  little 
less  difficulty. 

The  war^  now  revived  in  its  whole  extent,  as  before  the 
treaties,  waj^  nevertheless  an  old  theme ;  while  the  naoigatian 
alluded  i;o,  was  just  ftbout  this  time,  flashed  in  the  faces  of 
the  people,  and  pressed  upon  their  attention,  in  a  manner 
quiie  new;  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel;  accompanied  with 
alarming  representations  of  danger;  addressed  to  more  pas- 
sions than  that  of  fear* 

At  the  tin^e  d9W  under  review,  there  was  no  postoffice  in 
Kentucky;  no  safe  or  certain  mode  of  conveyance  for  letters, 
or  newspapers,  between  this  country,  and  the  rest  of  the  union: 
which  left  y;ie  people  in  ignorance  of  public  afiairs,  and  placed 
them  much  at  the  mercy,  and  management  of  designing  per- 
sons of  every  character.  The.  congress,  then  %dA.  iji  New 
York;  and  there  being  no  i»emher  from  this  district  injt, 
there  hardly  appeared  any  medium  of  communioation  with 
that  body.  The  consequence  was,  gitsat  want  of  information 
on  both  sides,  of  the  dispositions,  and  transactions,  of  each 
other.  The  people  l^re,  were  but  too  readily  made  to  believe 
that  x^ongress  neglected  them;  while  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
not  strange  ifcongrSss,  tho^glJl  them  self-willed,  and  Refractory. 
A  situation,  at  all  times  to  be  deprecated.  3ecaus@  it  affords 
to  the  designing,  constant  opportunitie.s  of  imposing, misrepre- 
sentations upon  the  residue  of  the  coiiimunity,  whether  in  or 
out  of  office. 

VOL,  I.  O* 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Kavigaiion  of  the  Mississippi^  proceedings  as  to  it- — Indian 
iiostiUlies — Separation^  measures  taken  to  effect  it^  8/c»  &/•€. 

[1787.]  Notwithstanding,  but  little  had  bfecn  publicly 
SaiH  about  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  prior  to,  March, 
1787;  yet  it  was  sotnetitties  mentioned,  and  no  doubt,  much 
thought  of  a&  th^  great  channel  of  communicatioin  with  the 
Atlantic;  and  for  the  export  of  the  productions  of  the  cojjntry, 
tvhich  might  in  future  be  destined  to  seek  a  foreign  marketi* 
Al>aut  that  time,  however j  an  occurrence  took  place,  which 
j) resented  the  subject  in  a  nCw  aspect  j  with  the  intent  of 
exciting  new  interests* 

An  association  of  men,  tmder  what  pretence  \%  not.  exactly 
known;  possibly  self-created,  for  the  special  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  the  navigation  of  that  river;  and  styling  itself  "a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  i-n  the  i^^estern  part  of  Pennsylvania," 
made  a  communication  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  in  the  fol- 
lowing  terms,  viz:  ••     . 

"That  John  Jay,  the  American  secretary  for  fo^^ign  affair?^ 
fcad  made-  a  proposition  to  Don  Gardoqui,  the  Spanish  minister^ 
hear  the  United  States,  to  cede  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
fippi  to  Spain  for  t\tent} -five  or  thirty  years;  in  consideration 
of  some  commercial  advantages,  to  be  granted  to  the  United 
States ;  but  such,  as  the  people  of  the  westerti  country  could 
derive  no  profit  fiom." 

This  infornfiation,  taken  literally,  tmdimportiijg  ap-oposition 
©nly,  on  the  part  of  the  secretary;  was  immediately  seized,  as 
furnishing  tnattelr  of  al^rm,  to  the  people,  lor  tho  safety  of  the 
navigation  in  question;  Qnd'held  forth  to  them  as  evidence  of 
a  danger,  which  at  once- they  were.toun'd  to  meet  and  oppose, 
it  is  indeed  at  all  times  advisable,  to  be  vigilant — and,th6sc  ! 

Ivho  affect  to  watch  over  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  commu- 
laity,  liave  a  positive  merit,  ia  understanding  those  rightsr,  and' 
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intCFesta,  in  representing  them  trulj,  and  in  coiling  the  atten^ 
lion  of  the  public  to  them,  when  they  become  jeopardized,  ov 
have  been  neglected  by  those  official  functionaries^  whose  duty 
pf  office  it  was  to  take  care  of  them.  To  do  aU  this  correctly^ 
is  ^t  all  times  meritorious^ 

This  information,  communicated  as  aboTe  stated,  came 
opjportunely  enough,  for  those  leaders  of  separation,  who  might 
yet  thi^k,  the  Indian  war  alone,  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of 
(Jisajfectiiig  the  Kentuckiuns,  to  their  atlantic  connexions. 

It  was  immediately  seized,  and  converted  into  a  charge 
Against  congress^  of  proposing  to  cede  ta  Spain  this  navigation^ 
now  magnified  into  great  importance ;  and  as  giving  just  alarm: 
whence^  it  became  necessary  that  tlie  people  should  imme- 
diately interfere. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  several  of  the  most  active  partisans, 
on  this  occasion  are  still  living,  and  have  furnished  a  voucher 
ibr  their  public  conduct,  it  will  be  inserte'd,  as  belonging  to 
the  histoiy  4Df  the  times;  and  as  a  testimonial  of  their  merit  I 
It  follows: 

^'Circulm  LeUm'  directed  to  the  different  Courts  in  the  Western, 

Countryy 

"Kentucky,  Danvh;.le,  March  219th,  17 87. 

*'A  respectable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district^^ 
having  met  at -this  place,  being  greatly  <ilarmed  at  th^  late 
proceedings  of  congress^  in  proposing  to  cede  to  the  Sptinish 
court  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river,  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  have  directed  ufe  to  address  the  inhabitants  on  the 
western  waters,  and  inform  them,  of  th^  measures  which  it  is 
proper  fyx,  liiis  district  to  adopt. 

^^The  inhabitants  of  the  several  counties  in  thfe  district,  will 
be  requested  to  elect  five  ijiiembers  in  each  coui^y^  to  meet  iri 
Danville  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  to  take  up  the  considera- 
tion of  this  project  of  congress;  to  prepare  a  spirited,  but 
decent  remonstrance,  against  tlie  cession;  tp  apppint  c%  com- 
mittee of  correspondence,  and  to  communicate  with  one  already 
established  on  the  Monongahela,  or  any  other  that  may  be 
^constituted ;  tb  appoint  dcfegittcs,  ^  meet  representatives  from. 
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the  several  diBtricts  on  the^  western  wate'fs,  in  convention^ 
should  a  convention  be  deemed  necessary;  and  to  adopt  such 
other  measures  as  shall  be  most  conducive  to  our  happiness* 
As  we  ^conceive  that  all  the  inhabitants  residing  on  the 
'  western  Abaters,  are  equally  affected  by  this  partial  conduct,  of 
congress,  we  doubt  not  but  they  will  readily  approvi6  of  our 
conduct,  and  cheerfully  adopt  a  similar  system,  to  preven|  a 
measure  which  tends  to  almost  'a  total  deSfruCtion  of  the 
western  country.  This  is  a  subject  which  retjuires  no  com- 
ment;' the  injustice  of  the  measure  is  glaring;  and  afe  ^the 
inhabitants  of  this  district  wish  to  unite  their  efforts,  to  oppose 
the  cession  pf  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  with  those  Of 
their  brethren  residing  on  the  western*  waters,  we  hbpe  to  see 
such  an  exertion  made  upon  this  important  occasion,  as  may 
convince  congress,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country 
are  united  in  the  opposition,  and  consider  themselves  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  freemen,  and  those  blessings  procured  by. 
the  revolution,  and  will  not  tamely  submit  to  an  act  of  oppres- 
sion which  would  tend  to  a  deprivation  of  our  ju^t  tights  and 
priyileges. 

^We  are,  Gentlemen,  > 

"With  respect, 

"Your  most  obedient  servants ; 

"GEORGE  MUTER,     ' 
"HARRY  INNIS- 
"JOHN  BROTW^. 
"BENJAMIN  SEBASTIAN/'^  , 
One?  Jit  least,  of  these  missiles  being  despatclied  to  each 
county  in  the  district,  it  had  ftie  dfect  to"' b%  exf^^tfed — it 
spread  the-  alarm,  which  it  expressed — excited  the  feelings 
intendied  to  be'aroused^ — turned  puWic  attention  upon  congress, 
as  the  author  of  the  threatened  injustice — and  could  but  in- 
crease the  jealous) ,  and  even  animosity,  which  some  had  already 
conceived  against  that  body;  on   account  of  its  conduct  in 
relation  to  the  Indians.    Had  it  been  tt-ue,  in  itl^  representation 
of  the  conduct  of  congress,  touching  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, no  exception  could  hare  be^Sn  taken,  to  its  composition* 
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But  \i^  substituted,  congress,  for  the  "secri^taTy  of  foreign 
ftflkirs ;"  and  charged  upon  this  substitute,  thus  made,  a  pro- 
position; which- harf  been  suggested  by  the  "secretary"  only— 
a  proposition  which  had  been  expressly  inhibited  by  congress, 
and  never  authorized  by  any  subsequent  order. 

Again,  it  may  be  inquired,  if  the  circiun^tances  of  the  case, 
•  as  it  stood  in  fact,  were  a  justification  for  the  course  proposed? 
in  fce  circular?  That  the  people  have  at  all  times,  a  right  to 
a^S*mble  pe^jcoaljly,  and  to  copsu^t  one-another,  about  the 
means  of  their  happiness,  and  to  apply  to  those  in  authority,  by 
petition,  address,  or  remonstrance,  to  avert  an  impending,  or 
cotrect  a  preseifl  evil,  is  one  of  those  plain  propositions  which 
should  never  be  questioned.  lis  assertion  and  maintenance 
are  essential  to  (ree  republics«-and  to  th,e  preservation  of 
filDsel|Mma||  rigjits^and-  privileges^  which  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  government.  .  Nor  will  it  now  be  denied,  however 
questionable  some  may  think  it,,  but  that  the  citizens  of  an 
ergaqjzed  government  have  a  right  to  choose  representatives, 
i^  constitute  county,  or  state,  conventions,  for  purposes  not 
indidhte€^  in  their  constitution*  The  most  that  the  present 
case  seems  to  require  to  be  said,  is,  that  conventions  o^  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  having  no  legally  defined  object;  and 
extehding  tlieir  corresponding  and  afliliating^  views  to  foreign 
connexions,  are  dangerous  institutions;  justly  alarming  to  well 
disposed  citizens;  unless  the  object  13  to  overturn  the  fcxisting 
governm(<|t;  andNthat  being  avowed,  has  the  general  appro- 
l^tiop.  In  ithe  ca^e  alluded  to,  the  ostensible  object,'was  the 
security  of  the  navigation — the  proposed  means  were  alone 
que^ionable.  Whiit  ulterior  views  the  autliors  of  the  circular 
letter  had  formed,  if  any,  it  is  not  necessary  to  explore.  These 
observations  will  guard,  an  inquiry  into  the  real  facts  of  the* 
case,  now  briefly  to  be  exposed,  from  any  misconception. 

It  appears,  that  as  early  as  the  nionth  of  NoMember,  1786,, 
the  general  assembly,  of  Virginia,  had  taken  up  the  subject 
of  this  navigation  in  reference  to  the  case  alluded  to  in  the 
circular,  upon  the  remonstrance  of  some  of  her  western  inhabi- 
tants; who  had  applied  to  that  constitutional  organ,  rather 
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thanlo  a  cqtweiitipn,  for  the  attainment  of- tiieir 'wishes:  and 
tlrdt  the  $$sembljr  had  passed  such  resolves,  anA  made  such . 
F^resentations,  for  congress,  as  sufficienHy  evince  the  deep 
intcii'est  which  the  state  took  in  the  sufcject;  and  whicli  was 
expressed  in  the  following  terms:  ^ 

.  1st.  ^^Resohed  unanimousli/j  That  a  copy  of  the  memorial  of 
sundry  inhabitants  of  the  western  country,  be  transpaitted  to 
the  delegates  representing  this  state  in  congress, .  t 

2d.  '^JResolved  ttnapdmomly^  That- the  conunon^(4*ight  of^kavi- 
gating  the  Mississippi,  and  of  communicating  with  other  nations 
through  that  channel,  be  considered,  as  the  boiuitiful  gift  of 
nature  to  the  United  States,  as  proprietors  ^  the  territories 
watered  by  the  said  river  and  its  eastern  bram:hes*' 

3d.  ^Resolved  unanimously^  That  the  confederacy  having 
been  formed  on  th«  brbad  basis  of  ^ual.rigjjts  ii^  c\ej^j  pmt 
thereof,  and  confided  to  the  protection  and  guardianship  of  the 
wj^ole;  a  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  any  one  part,  to  the  supposed, 
or  real  interest  of  anotli/er  part,  would  be  a  flagrant  viqiation 
of  justice,  and  a  direct  contravention  of  the  ,end  for  which  tho 
federal  government  was  insUtated,  and  an  alarming  kmovMion 
on  the  system  of  the  union. 

4th.  ^Resolved  therefore  unaniimously^  That  the  delegates"  re- 
jfreecnting  this  stat?  in  congre^,  be  instructed,  in  the  Tnos.t 
decided  terms,  to  oppose  any  attempts  Ihat  ttiay  be  made  in 
Cdngre*,  to  Barter  or  surrender  to  any  mition  what<^er,  the 
right  of  the  United  States. to  the  free  and  common  J|le  of  the 
river  IVIf ssissippi ;  and  to  pi'otcst  against  the  same  as  £?di§» 
lionourable  departure  from  that  comprehfensire  and  benevolent 
policy  which  constitutes  the  vital  principle  of  tfte  confeAera-. 
lion ;  as  provoking  tlie  Jmt  resentments  and  rcproacMs  of  our'tce^ern 
brethren^  zchose  esscntihl  rights  and  in[ei:esh^  would  be  thereby  sacri-- 
feed  and  sold ;  a^  destroying  that*  cortfidence  in  the  wisdom^ 
justice.,  and  liberality,  ol*  tlffe  federal  councils,  whidi  is  so 
necessary  at  tliis  crisis,  to  a  proper  enlarge ihent  pf  their 
authority;  and  finall)^,  as  tending  to  undermine  our  repose, 
our  prosperity,  and  our  union  itscljl^  and  that  the  said  delegates 
be  •further  instructed  to  urge  the  proper  negotiati€»ns  with 
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Spain,  for  obtaining  her  concurrcnde  in  such  regulations  louche 
ing  tlie  iputual  and  common  use  of  the  said  river,  as  may 
secure  the  permanent  harmony  and  affection  of  the  two  nations, 
and  su«h  as  the  wise  and  generous  policy  of  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty will  perceive  to  be  no  less  due  to  the  interests  of  his 
o|vn  subjects  tha^^^to  the  just  and  friendly  views  of  the  United 
States." 

Thus  had  Virginia,  including  Kentucky,  which  then  sent 
tight,  or  ten  representatives  to  her  general  assembly,  spoken : 
about  four  months  before,  the  origin  of  the  circular;  whose 
Ostensible  object  it  was,  to  get  up  a  convention,  upon  the  same 
subject:  and  for  the  old,  not  any  new  cause.  That  cause,  will 
now  be  developed. 

I'he  treaties  of  peace,  had  vested  in  the  United  States  the 
country  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  down  to  the 
northern,  extremity  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude;  and 
in  Spain,  the  residue:  part  of  which,  and  the  right  of  naviga- 
ting the  river,  Great  Britain  had  previously  held. 

By  treaty -with  Gfcat  Britain,  the  United  States,  had  ac- 
quired all  the  right  to  the  navigation  of  this, river,  which  Great 
Britain  could  convey — that  is:  a  concurrent  right  with  Great 
Britain,  where  she  held  exclusively ;  and  participating  the  right^ 
where  eiMier  held  it  concurrently  with  any  otlier  nation;  and 
having,  m  fact,  no  right,  where  Great  Britain  had  none  f  except 
what  was  derived  from  the  possession  of  one  bank.  And  j^owy 
without  any  disquisition  on  the  law  of  nations,  as  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  rivers ;  it  may  b<5  laid  down,  as  the  law  of  nature,  sanc- 
tioned by  reason,  that  whatever  nation  holds  the  shore,  or 
.shores,  of  a  river,  has  a  right  to  navigate  its  stream;  and  that 
in  proportion  to  its  possession,  ^  the  bank. 

But  that  right,  cannot  exlendrfuither  up,  or  down  the  river, 
than  the  shore  possession  extends;  nor  farther  into  the  river 
than  half  its  width,  where  oiiq  of  itg  banks  only  is  held — but 
quite  across,  where  both  arc  occupied — and  exclusive  of  all 
others,  where  the  banks  are  so  near,  as  to  overlook  each  other; 
or  that  a  stranger  could  Rot  pas?,  without  detection*  ^ 
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,     •    # 
The  principlo  ofjtjjis  ca4e,  is  the  eqpial  rights  of  natioM. 

Their  peace,  is  a  consequence  of  its  obse'rvance.;  their  security, 

'•<-■■  ''  '       •  .  *• 

Remands  its  assertion.     '  ' 

Xhe  right  of  navigation,  is,  in  its  principle  and  commence- 
mentj  V  territorial  right;  as  a  consequence,  all  nations  border- 
in2j  on  the  sea,  have  a  right  to  navigate  it  at  large:  while  the 
co&sting  navigation  is  limited  in  its  fextent,  to  the  coasts,  held 
by  the  nation,  who  navijojates. 

These  principles,  will  not  give  to  a  nation  holding  the  sources 
ofa'-river,  the  right  of  navigating  it  to  tli€sea;'^any  more  thaa 
luftlding  a  mountain,  or  any  territory,'  from  which  a  road  le'ad^ 
to  thje  sea,  through  foreign  countries,  would  gtv^e  th&  right  of 
passage,  to  the  same  object.  The  real,  or^imaginstry,  conve- 
nience toba  made  of  the  use  of  fee  sea,  gi^cs  as  mucB  rigWt  to 
reach  it  in  the  one  cage,  as  in  the  other  ^^^  but^tbo^t  any  right 
onla)^^  ofwJiat  avail  is  a  right  of  navigating  the  se?i?'or  eveii 
a  Aver?    Navigation  without  a  port,  would  be  viseless. 

It  is  believed,  that  congress  never  considered  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  the  navigatioH^of  the  Mississippi,  as  per- 
Act,  while  the  Spaniards  held  both  tan^s,  and  Jhe-island'of 
Nov^Orleans;  as  was  the  case  at  the  time  alliided  to;,  nor  was 
it  in  any, manner  acknowledged  to  be  so^  by,  the  king  of  Spain* 

If  Great  Britain  possessed  a  rig|jt  of  navigation  ^hife  she 
held  tl:^  east  baok  to  the  sea,  she  lost  ^at  right,  isv^hen  she 
lost  the  terrijtory.  ^Vhen  Spaiju  and  Great  Britain,  held  the 
opposite  .shores  of  the  river,  they  held  concurrently  rights  to  its 
nxtvigatioh.  Great  Britain  afterwards^  as  in  the  war,  losing 
her  territory  on  t^  river,  lost  with  it  her  right  of  navigation* 
Thus  Spain  gained  aB;  the  United  States,  iVone,*  below' the 
thir^^-secc«nd  Begred' of  lat3t#i:Ie.  * 

Th^  matte?  of  rights  t^fhis  navigation, 'o*  tlic  part  of'Vir- 
ginia,  is  limite<|,  ^o  the*'pVinciples  ,Jiere  announced  5  ^owcvei: 
unlimited' (lie  assertion  in  common  use  mi^tlt'l3e. 

In  her  general  Wsembly,  as  mready  recfted,  it\vas  unani- 
mously it^ohred,  "that  the  ^commoii '  r^ht  of  navigating  the 
Mississippi^'  ^nd'  of  coitSniJnicating  mth  other  aatioiis  through 
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Ihiat  channel,  be  considered  as  the  bountiftil  gift  of  nature  to 
the  United  States,  as  proprietors  of  the  territory  watered  by 
the  said  river,  atid  its  eastern  branches." 

This  right  of  navigation,  so  held ;  and  the  boundary  by  land, 
between  the  Spanish  territory,  and  that  of"  the  United  States, 
not  theretofore  ascertained,  had  for  some  time  been  under  dis:* 
cussion,  between  the  two  governments,  without  receiving  any 
satisfactory  adjustment. 

As  early  as  the  28th  of  June,  1785,  the  arrival  of  Don  Gar- 
doqui,  had  been  announced  to  congress ;  and  that  he  was  the 
encargo  de  negodos  oi\i\^  Catholic  Majesty,  with  plenipotentiary 
powers,  to  treat  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  with  any  person,  or 
persons  vested  with  equal  powers,  by  the  United  States^  on  the 
subjects  in  controversy* 

The  Honourable  John  Jay,  then  being  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  for  foreign  affairs,  received  from  congress  a 
similar  commission ;  and  a  negotiation  was  opened  between 
these  ministers  in  New  York.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  caution  of  congress,  had  inserted  in  the  commission  of  Mr* 
Jay,  these  ultimata:  <*that  he  enter  into  no  treaty,  compact,  or 
convention,  whatever,  with  the  said  representative  of  Spain, 
which  did  not  sjtipulate  the  right  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  boundaries  as  established 
by  their  treaty  with  Great  Britain."  Such  was  the  care,  and 
attention  of  congress,  to  the  subject^  at  the  time. 

More  than  half  a  year  had  elapsed  before  congress  had  any 
communication  as  to  the  progress  of  the.  negotiation^  Diffi* 
culties  were  at  length  announced,  by  the  American  minister, 
on  the  subjects  of  treaty.  He  was  called  before  congress — 
and  explained,  by  reference  to  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
which  was  claimed  exclusively  by  Spain,  within  her  territories; 
and  further,  by  presenting  tb  view,  the  project  of  a  commercial 
treaty,  containing^,  as  he  contended,  advantageous  stipulations 
in  favour  of  the  United  States — in  consideration  of  which,  it 
was  proposed  that  they  "should  forbear  the  use  of  the  cavigac- 

VOL,  It  P* 


tion  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  term  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years."  He  urge4  the  adoption  of  this  project  as  a  beneficial 
one  for  the  United  States-^said  that  a  stipulation  to  '^forbear 
the  use,"  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  accepted  by  Spain, 
was  an  admission  on  her  part,  of  the  right — that  in  fact,  the 
United  States,  were  in  no  condition  to  take  the  river,  or  force 
the  use  of  it — and  therefore  gave  nothing,  for  the  benefit  they 
would  derive  from  thie  proposed  treaty ;  not  otherwise  to  be 
eiFected,  for  the  use  of  th6  nation^ 

Under  this  view*^f  the  subject,  the  seven  most  eastwardly 
of  the  states  voted  to  rescind  the  ultimata  in  tli6  secretary's 
instructions;  and  it  was  of  course  so  entered  on  the  Journals 
the  other  states  dissenting.  It  however,  required  the  concur- 
rence of  nine  states,  to  give  an  instruction^-^therefore,  none 
was  given.  The  case  had  been  debated — the  strength  of  the 
party,  for  the  treaty,  had  been  tried,  "and  found  wanting.^' 
The  project  hn^  failed. 

.  If  the  views  of  the  secretary,  had  been  supported  on  one 
^ide,  it  was  on  the  oth^r,  opposed  with  equal  ardour^  and 
pertinacity.     This  controversy  brought  the  subject  before  the 

*  ■ 

public:  the  general  assembly,  had  taken  it  into  consideration^ 
and  expressed  its  opinions  of  what  was  necessary,  in  the  reso*- 
lutions  already  seen. 

-  Of  these,  the  representatives  from  Kentucky,  cannot  be 
supposed,  ignorant:  if  they  had  not  diffused  the  knowledge 
among  their  constituents,  it  may  be  ascribed,  to  their  consider- 
ifig,  that  every  thing  had  been  done,  which  the  occasion 
demanded;  and  that  there  was  no  utility,  in  further  public 
expression  of  opinion. 

That  the  leaders  of  separation,  and  especially  the  subscribera 
to  the  circular,  should  have  known  nothing,  or  not  understood, 
tbe  transactions,  of  which  details  have  been  given — can  only 
be  accounted  for,  if  at  all  presumable,  upon  thr.  known  difficulty 
of  intercourse  with  the  Atlantic,  for  want  of  safe  conveyance. 
To  assume,  that  they  were  informed  of  those  transactions 
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before  they  sent  forth  their  project  for  convention,  would  ba 
to  involve  imputations,  much  stronger,  and  more  serious,  thaa 
ignorance.  For  what  could  a  convention  do,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Mississippi  navigation,  which  the  geiTeral  assembly,  had 
not  done — -which  coijigress  had  not  done-r— unless  it  was  to 
inflame,  and  disaffect,  the  public  mind,  as  to  both — or  raakQ 
overtures  to  Spain,  as  to  this  navigation?  Were  it  not  proper 
that  history  should  exhibit  actors,  and  events,  with  attendant 
circumstances,  so  that  they  may  be  justly  app reciate^;  it  might 
appear,  where  efforts  prov<e  abortive,  that  oblivion,  should  bo 
their  only  repository.  In  such  cases,  however,  a  ^dispensation 
is  claimed,  as.  to  Gonjecjtures;  and  to  others  is  left  a  solution  of 
difficulties,  often  foupd  invplyed  in  a  jplot,  but  half  executed  j 
as  was  this  convention  scheme*. 

Whatever  degree  of  knowledge,  or  ignorance,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  authors  of  .the  project,  for  convention,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  as  a  fact,  that  the  people  at  large  knew 
little,  or  nothing,  of  what  had  been  done  either  in  congress,  or 
the  general  assembly,  or  elsewhere,  as  to  the  navigation. 
The  betteryt^iere fore,  were  they  prepared  to  receive  erroneous 
impressions— the  more  easily  to  be  misled.  The  circular  con? 
cealed  important  truths,  and  advanced  what  was  not  true; 
equally  important,  had  it  been  tlie  truth ;  with  the-  intent,  that 
it  should  have  the  same  effect.  A  trait  in  public  despatches,^ 
forever  to  be  deprecated.  As  misrepresentation  is  an  odious 
vehicle  for  good  intentions — could  they  even  be  made  such^  ^ 
A  proposition  ever  to  be  doubted. 

The  people,  as  informed,  properlyattentive  to  their  interests, 
and  considering  their  rights  in  danger,  did  aa^  they  were  ad- 
vised, to  protect  them;  and,  by  what  numbers  is  not  ^known,  chose 
representatives  in  most,  or  all,  of  the  counties.  At  the  time, 
and  place,  recommended,  they  assembled ;  assumed  the  delibe- 
rative form.;  and  after  confering  together,  and  ascertaining 
what  the  general  assembly,  had  done  on  the  subject,  as  herein 
seen;  considering  themselves  completely  anticipated,  and  with- 
out any  thing  left  to  do ;  adjourned  without  day.  Not,  however^^ 
without  a  strepuous  effort,  on  the  part  of  those  who  bad  signei^ 
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the  circular,  and  a  few  others,  to  get  up  a  remonstrance.  K 
seemed  so  much,  if  the  figure  may  he  indulged,  like  impelling 
a  cannon  ball,  with  drop  shot,  that  it  was  however^  declined^ 
by  a  large  majority — and  the  meeting  dissolved. 

This  temperate  and  prudent  course  of  conduct,  it  is  believed", 
gave  very  general  satisfaction  to  the  people,  who,  upon  being 
informed  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  very  rationally  reposed 
the  defence  and  care  of  their  national  rights,  upon  the  regularly 
constituted  organs  of  public  will;  with  a  composure  and  sereni- 
ty, worthy  of  their  good  sense. 

If  indeed,  Virginia,  in  the  course  of  the  contest  fbr  indepen- 
dence^ when  anxious  for  its  acknowledgment,  by  Spain,  as  one 
of  the  great  European  powers;  and  yet  more  solicitous,  to 
place  that  independence  beyond  the  reach  of  the  public  enemy, 
had  assented  to  an  authority  in  congress,  to  make  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  a  subject  of  barter  for  that  acknowledge 
jnent;  the  power  itself  had  not  been  acted  on;  and  was  revoked 
on  the  establishment  of  peace.  Besides,  the  importance  of 
that  navigatron,  hadT  new  assumed  a  growth,  and  magnitude, 
by  means  of  the  western  population,  which  did  not  exist  at  the 
time,  and  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen,  when  the  authority 
alluded  to,  had  been  given.  Kentucky,  vras  not  the  only  part 
of  Virginia,  now  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  river;  the 
people  of  Holston,  of  the  Kenhawa,  and  upper  waters  of  the 
Qhio,  equally  felt  themselves  concerned.  In  addition  to  thisr, 
her  neighbouring  states  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Carolina,  were 
parties  of  no  inconsiderable  weight;  whose  interests  in  the 
same  navigation,  were  also  implicated.  They  had  their  re- 
presentatives in  the  councils  of  the  nation;  and  whose  sympa- 
t^iies  were  in  the  most  perfect  unison  with  the  resolutions  of 
Virginia.  And  these,  it  has  been  seen,  expressed  the  wishes 
of  such  citizens  in  Kentucky,  as  preferred  the  constitutional, 
to  an  irregular,  and  it  may  be  said,  disorganizing  medium  of 
expressitig  them. 

And  so  the  mighty  project,  for  conventionlng  tl^e  western 
country,  whether  it  originated  in  sheer  ignorance,  or  a  merito- 
rious design ;'exhtbi ted  but  the  fantasy  of  an  abortion;  a  mith 
conceived  embryo,  stifled  in  a  state  of  immaturity. 


\ 

To  point  out  the  illicit  course  embraced'  iu  this  convention 
scheme,  would  at  this  time  be  of  little  utility ; — the  sequel  of 
this  history,  will  preseiit  each  of  its  ostensible  authors,  in 
divers  attitudes,  whence  their  respective  merits  may  be  pretty 
clearfy  discerned.  Of  those  now  livitig — Mi*.  Brown,  and  Mr. 
Sebastian — it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  have  ceased  to 
occupy  situations,  where  either  their  ignorance,  or  designs, 
can  be  of  much  detriment  to  the  country;  nor  are  their  names 
any  otherwise  material,  than  as  they  serve  to  identify,  the 
transactions,  which  are  narrated.  Not  more  to  furnish  the 
memory  with  facts,  than  to  aid  the  judgment  in  making  up  its 
estimates  from  many  examples,  of  the  moral  Affinities,  which 
conipose  the  minds  of  men,  should  history  be  written.  For, 
what  avails  the  reminiscences  of  facts,  if  they  cannot  be  traced 
either  to  their  causes,  or  to  their  consequences?  Again:  "as 
from  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  the  mouth  speaketh ;"  so  the 
mind  of  man,  is  the  fountain,  whence  his  conduct  flows  as  so 
many  streams;  and  by  which,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
the  contents  of  this  moral  reservoir.  Honest,  purposes  decorate 
themselves,  with  truth;  while  untruth,  is  imposition;  and  that, 
but  another  name  for  fraud;  ever  found  in  company  with  each 
other — as  certain,  as  the  needle  points  to  the  pole.  But  no 
more,  of  these  didactks. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  at  Danville,  intelligence  was  brought 
to  Colonel  John  Logan,  of  Lincoln  county,  that  one  of  its 
inhabitants  by  the  name  of  Luttrell,  was  killed  by  Indians,  on 
Fishing  creek;  upon  which  the  colonel  collected  a  party  of 
his  militia,  repaired  to  the  place — fell  upon  a  trails  pursued  it 
to,  and  across  the  Cumberland  river — came  up  with  the  Indians 
in  their  own  territory;  fired  on  them,  killed  several,  dispersed 
the  rest,  and  retook  the  plunder;  with  all  the  furs,  and  skin?,, 
belonging  to  the  camp.  With  these,  he  returned  home  in 
triumph.  The  tribe  to  which  these  Indians  belonged,  ticing 
included  in  one  of  the  treaties  of  Hopewell ;  claimed  the  bef.efit 
of  that  treaty,  charged  the  aggression  to  Kentucky,  in  a  com- 
plaint  to  the  executive ;  and  demanded  reparation.  This  pro- 
duced an  instruction  to  Harry  Inn  is,  attorney  general,  for  the 
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district,  ta  suppress  the  like  practices,  by  public  prosecution*. 
To  which  that  officer  replied,  by  a  letter  dated  the  21st  of  July>, 
1787;  "In  my  official  capacity,  I  cannot  do  it — in  a  private 
capacity,  it  would  render  me  odious."  And  certainly,  no 
prosecution  was  attempted.  The  law  of  depredation,  on  the 
one  side,  and  retaliatioji,  on  the  other,  seems  to  have  been  the 
oaly  laws  thought  appKcable  to  the  parties,  in  those  times. 

The  same  officer,  in  continuation,  adds:  *'The  Ijndiaus  have 
been  very  troublesome  on  our  frontiers,  and  still  continue  to. 
molest  us.  From  which  <;ircumstance,  1  am  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  this  w,^tern  country  will  in  a  few  years  act  for 
itself,  and  erect  Bnind^endent  governments  for,  under  the  present 
system,  we  cannot  exert  our  strength:  neither  does  congress 
seem  disposed  to  protect  us — for  we  are  informed  that  those 
troops  which  congFess  directed  the  several  states  to  raise  for  the 
defence  of  the  western  country  are  disbanded.  I  have  just 
droppecl  this  hint  to  your  excellency  for  matter  of  reflection.'- 

Whatevei;  may  be  thought  of  the  logic,  in  these  extracts,  the 
sentii^ent  is  pretty  clearly  expressed,  in  favQur  of  absolute, 
independence— for  th6  writer's  decided  opinion  was,  'Hhat  the 
western  coimfry  will  in  a  Jew  years  act  for  itself  and  erect  an 
independent  govemment.^^  Neither  Virginia,  nor.  the  United. 
States,  doing  what  was  necessary  for  her  defence.  To  exert 
her  own  strength  unrestrained  by  either,  nothing  short  of 
throwing  herself  out  of  the  union,  could  suffice. 

Innis,  was  one  of  those  who  had  signed  the  circular  for  a 
convention,  of  unlimited  powers;  and  General  Wilkinson's, 
bosom  friend;  whose  character,  this  history,  will  develop. 

No  sooner  had  the  ferment  occasioned  by  tl\e  representation 
that  congress  was  about  to  barter  away  the  ntivigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  subsided,  than  a  new  attempt  was  made  to  repro-, 
ducc  it,  by  reiterated  assertions  of  a  right  to  the  active  posses-^ 
sion,  and  use  of  it,  to  the  sea. 

Wilicinson,  whose  habits  required  the  expenditure  of  money; 
and  whose  revenue  demanded  continued  accession  ;  being 
commercially  inclined — and  seeing  less  difficulty  in  an  inter- 
course with  the  Spaniards  at  New  Orleans,  than  the  i-est  of 


his  countryiYien:  had,  coeval  with  the  determination  in  favour 
of  separation  from  Virginia,  decided  upon  making  a  voyage 
on  the  Mississippi.  In  the  summer  of  this  year,  he  reduced  his 
tl^/2ory,  to  practice,  with  a  small  cargo  of  tobacco;  loudly 
exclaiming  in  the  mean  time,  against  restraints  on  the  rights, 
of  navigation,  and  free  trade.  Leaving  his  countrymen  enrap- 
tured with  his  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  liberality:  no  less  than 
wiih  his  unbounded  patriotism. 

Some  time  after  the  excursion  of  Colonel  John  Logan,  to 
the  scJuth,  Colonel  Robert  Todd,  of  Fayette^  made  one  to  the 
north — in  consequence  of  information  given  by  Shawanees,  as 
it  was  said,  that  a  party  of  Cherokees,  settled  on  Paint  creek, 
was  hostile  to  Kentucky. 

Todd's  party  kilted  three  Indians^  and  topk  seven  prisoners; 
trho^  being  negligently  kept,  soon  after  made  their  escape. 

In  June,  Major  Oldham,  crossed  the  Ohio  with  a  scouting 
party,  and  made  a  tour  to  the  Wabash ;  but  without  seeing  any 
Indians. 

Such  representations,  had  in  the  interim,  been  made  to  the 
governor,  that  on  the  5th  of  June  in  this  year,  there  was  laid 
before  the  council,  sundry  letters  by  express,  from  the  county 
lieutenants  of  Lincoln,  Jefferson,  and  Fayette;  giving  informa. 
tion  that  the  western  Indians,  had  at  different  times,  and  even 
recently,  committed  depredations  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

''Whereupon  it  was  advised  that  <:opies  of  the  several  letters, 
and  papers,  be  forwarded  to  the  delegates  of  the  state,  in  the^ 
congress  of  the  United  States." 

At  the  same  time  it  was  also  advised:  "that  Colonel  Benja* 
tt^in  Logan  be  directed  immediately  to  convene  the  county 
lieutenants,  or  commanding  officers  of  the  diuerent  counties 
composing  the  district  of  Kentucky,  and  with  their  advice,  to 
form  some  system  for  the  defence  of  that  district;  cautiously 
avoiding  offensive  operations — and  taking  care  that  the  troops, 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  imbody,  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion any  plan  pf  defence  that  may  be  adopted,  do  on  w  occasion 
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go  withoui  the  linadts  of  the  state^  accept  in  the  immediate  pursuit 
of  an  invading  enemy. ^"^  , 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  tbat  this  order  of  the  executive^ 
evinces  a  proper  attention  to  the  defence  of  the  country-;-- 
authorizes  the  formation  of  a  system  for  that  purpose,  by  the 
county  commandants,  without  limitation  of  internal  means — 
a:nd  if  there  are  cautions,  or  re^rictions,  as  to  the  employment 
o(  those  means,  out  of  the  state;  they  seem  but  a  necessary 
consequence,  of  federate  duties,  and  obligations:  however 
lightly  they  might  be  felt,  or  pressed,  in  Kentucky.  And  this 
measure,  by  comparison  of  dates,  will  be  seen  to  have  preceded 
the  letter  of  the  attorney  general,  about  forty-five  days. 

In  consequence  of  the  representation  made  to  congress,  by 
the  same  executive,  it  was  resolved^  on  the  21st  of  July:  "that 
the  secretary  at  war  place  the  troops  of  the  United  States  In 
such  positions  as  sl^all  afford  the  most  effectual  j)rotection  to 
the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  from 
the  incursions  and  depredations  of  the  Indians;  for  preventing 
intrusions  on  the  federal  lands,  and  promoting  a  favourable 
issue  to  the  intended  treaty,"  &c.  And,  '^that  the  executive 
of  Virginia,  be  'requested  to  give  orders ,  to  the  militia  in 
the  district  of  Kentucky,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
unite  with  the  federal  ti-oops  in  such  operations  as  the  officer 
commanding  them  may  judge  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  frontiers — and  that  on  the  application  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  federal  troops,  the  said  executive  be  requested 
to  give  orders  that  a  part  of  said  militia,  not  exceeding  one 
thousand,  be  imbodied,  and  take  such  positions,  as  the  said 
commanding  officer  shall  direct,  for  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  federal  troops,  in  protecting,  and  defending  the  frontier 
inhabitants,  aftd  in  making  such  expeditions  against  the  Indians^ 
in  case  they  continue  hostile^  as  congress  shall  hereafter  order 
and  direct." 

It  would  seem,  that  these  acts  of  congress,  might  have  satis- 
fied all  well  disposed  citizens  less  querulous  than  the  attorney, 
that  there  was  no  want  of  atte^itibn  to  the  measures  of  defence 


for  Kentiicky:  and  especially,  when  in  the  unrestrained  prac- 
tice of  the  country,  expeditions,  and  mevements,  against  the 
Indians,  external,  and  internal,  were  made  at  the  instance  of 
the  local  authorities.  And  whether  lawful,  or  not;  admitted 
of  no  inquiry. 

These  resolutions  of  congress,  heing  transmitted  to  the 
executive,  of  Virginia,  on  the  14th  of  August  a  copy  was  en- 
closed to  the  several  county  lieutenants  of  Kentucky;  with 
instructions  to  hold  their  militia,  in  readiness^  at  all  times,  td 
unite  with  the  federal  troops,  in  such  operations  as  the  officer 
commanding  them,  shall  judge  to  be  necessary. 

That  general  order,  was  qualified  in  the  manner  following: 

"You  are  not>  however,  to  (Consider  yoyrself /at  liberty  to 
imhody  any  part  of  your  militia,  for.  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  ^execution  the  foregoing  instructions,  until  you  receive 
special  orders  from  the  executive  for  that  purpose." 

Thus,  as  it  would  appear,  -holding  a  check  o^er  the  employ- 
ment of  the  militia,  by  the  federal  officer;  while  the  active 
services  of  it  could  at  all  times  b6  commanded  by  the  county 
lieutenants,  according  to  sUch  system  of  defence^  as  they  might 
have  adopted,  under  the  instructions  of  the  5th  of  June* 

Independence^  was  not  therefore  necessary,  in  order,  that  the 
country  might  exert  her  strength,  in  her  own  defence.  Al- 
ihough,no  insinuatioawiil  be  made^  that  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, a  constitutional  separation,  was  not  expedient:  or  tji^t 
any  other  w^as  contemplated ;  except,  by  a  few* 

At  the  August  courts  of  this  year,  elections  were  held  under 
the  last  act,  for  five  members  in  each  county;  who  were  to 
compose  a  convention,  to  be  formed  in  Danville,  on  the  firsjk 
Monday  in  September,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  tjie  Question 
of  expediency,  as-to  the  separation^  6n  the  terms  proposed. 
The  absence  of  General  Wilkinson,  was  perceptible  in  the 
quiet  of  the  election  in  Lexington.  The  full  number  of  repre- 
sentatives were  every  where  returned — while,^  the  people 
appeared  to  look  to  the  approaching  convention,  for  the  solu^ 
lion  of  their  doubts. 

VOL.  I*  .  Q* 
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In  the  mean  time,  an  occurrence,  n6w,  so  frequent  as 
scarcely  to  attract  notice,  but  then  unprecedented  in  the  dis* 
trict,  was  announced ;  and  produced  a  general  sensation,  of 
applause. 

It  was  liie  publication  of  "The  Kentucky  G^ziette" — as  a 
tveekly  netvspaper,  "by  John  Bradford:"  an  ingenious,  and 
•enterprising  citizen  of  Lexington.  It  first  appear-ed  on  the 
'SSth  of  August,  on  a  derfii  sheet;  the  1st  of  September  it  as- 
sumed tbe  medium  size ;  which  it  retained  for  a  time,  and 
afterwards  losti  in  one  of  greater  dimensions. 

When  it  is  considered,  that  there  was  not  a  printing  press  on 
the  western  waters,  nor  within  five  hundred  miles  of  Lexington; 
that  Mr.  Bradford,  was  no  printer,  or  self  ta«ght;  and  that  the 
«tate  of  the  country  presented  serious  difficulties  to  its  intro- 
"duction,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  thef  district  was  placed  under 
singular  obligations  to  him,  for  the  "enterprise  and  exertion  by 
which  he  procured  the  apparatus,  and  effected  the  establish- 
ment. And  truly,  it  has  been  a  most  prolific  parent,  if  it  is 
to  be  esteemed  the  mother  of  the  fifteen,  that  existed  in  1812; 
'Sind  about  thirty,  at  this  time;  which  replenish  the  labouring 
mails,  with  weekly  miscellanies ;  and  feed  the  craving  appetites 
t)f  political  news-mongers,  with  daily  food  for  controversy. 

There  being  a  press  in  the  western 'country — and  free,  of 
course;  it  opened  a  new  scene  to  sucli  as  chose  to  figure  in  the 
dfama,  tben  in  rehearsal,  before  the  public;  nor  was  it  long 
unfilled.  But  immediately,  the  Gazette,  became  the  vehicle 
of  discussion  to  the  parties,  for,  and  against,  the  separation. 
The  publications  on  the  subject,  still  worthy  of  perusal,  evince 
'the  possession  of  considerable  political  knowledge,  as  well,  as 
literary  acquirement,  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  period  at  length  arrived,  when  words  were  to  be  resolved 
into  deeds,  and  something  efficient  to  be  done.  On  the  17th 
of  September,  the  convention  assembled  at  Danville,  agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  separation;  almost  without  an 
absent  member.  After  the  usual  organization,  and  with  but 
little  debate;  it  was  decided,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  to  be 
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«^€xpedient  for  the  good  people  of  the  district,  that  it  should  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  state  upon  th^  terms  and  condition^-^ 
prescribed  by  law.^^ 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  address  congress  in  a 
very  respe^ctful  and  loyal  style,  for  the  admission  of  the  new 
state  into  the  federal  unloq^,  by  the  name  of  Kentucky.  And 
fixed  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1788,  for  the  termination  of 
the  authority  of  Virginia,,  and.  tlie  commencement  of  the  new 
republic 

Neither  Virginia,  nor  the  people,. were  addressed — but  for 
tlie  information  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Bradford  was  requested  to 
publish  axopy  of  the  journal— ^for  the  satisfaction  of  the  former^, 
the  president  was  directed  to  enclose  axopy  of  the  proceedings 
to  the  executive* 

It  was  also  resolved,  "that  the  president  do  address  th^ 
representatives  from  this  district  to  the  general  assembly,  re^ 
questing  that  they  will  use  their  endeavour^  to  have  an  inhabir 
tant  of  the  district  appointed  a  delegate  to.  congress  for  tha 
ensuing  year." 

And  further,  they  resolved,  "that  a  convention  should  be 
elected  with  full  power  and  authority  to  frame  and  establish 
a  fundamental  constitution  of  government  for  the  proposed 
state,  and  to  declare  what,  laws  shall  be  in  force  therein,  until 
abrogated. or  altered  by  the  legislative  authority  acting  under 
the  constitution  so  to  be  framed  and  established." 

And  finally,  "that  in  the  month  of,  April  next,  on  the  respec- 
tive days  of  the  county  courts  within  the  said  district,  and  at 
the  placesof  holding  courts  therein  respectively,  j^epresentatives 
to  continue  in  appointment  until  the  31st  of  December,  17881, 
to  compose  the  said  coftvention  shall  be  elected  within  the 
said  district  by  the  free  male  inhabitants  of  each  cpunty,  iu 
the  like  manner  as  the  delegates  to  the  general  assembly  have 
been  elected — in  the  proportions  following,  to-wit:  In  the 
county  of  Jefferson,  five  representatives." — And  so  on,  naming 
the  several  counties,  and  giving  five^  to  each^. 

Thus,  the  convention,  having  manifested  the  utmost  pra- 
priety  of  temper  and  conduct,  and  completed  the  business  foe 
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xrhich  ithad  been  elected,  and  asscmbkd,  pfeacJeably adjourned^ 
and  returned  to  their  constituents,  in  the  sanguine  expectation, 
and  reasonable  hope,  that  labours  so  long  purs^ied,  and  so 
faithfully  performed,  would  be  crowned  in  due  season  with 
their  well  merited  success. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  of  this  convention,  that  it  adopted  the 
principle  of  •an  equal  representc^on  Jby  comUies ;  and  also  the 
manner  of  voting  with  audible  voice,  as  practised  under  the 
state  constitution.  That  it  did  not  prescribed  qualifrcation  t<> 
the  voters,  of  which  the  constitution  also,  gave  so'  good  an 
example;  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fixed  sense  of  the  country, 
/  as  evinced  in  all  the  elections,  for  conventions,  which  had  the 
proposed  separation  fo^*  their  object,  and  cnd«  Hitherto  this 
want  of  discrimination,  can  hardly  be  set  down,  as  an  error; 
for  yet,  the  constitution  of  the  new  state  was  not  formed — yei^ 
the  community  was  to  be  considered  in  mass-— and  yet,  were 
to  .be  assembled,  hy  its  representatives,  in  convention,  the 
people  themselves,  for  the  purpose,  of  ascertaining,  arranging^ 
and  establishing,  the  fundamental  principles,  by  which  their 
future  government  should  be  organized ;  and  adminiistered,  by 
its  functionaries  :^-in  fewer  words,  to  frame  a  constitution". 
It  might,  therefore,  for  an  obvious  reason,  be  referred  to  the 
constitutional  convention,  to  settle  and  adjust,  the  relative 
claims  of  the  citizens,  to  influence  the  movements  of  the  govern- 
meiit;  according  to  the  veritable^  and  permanent^ interest^  cf  each; 
estimated  upon  principles  of  general  description,  apd  opera- 
tion. Because,  admitting  the  proposition  in  the  fullest  extent, 
"that  aU  are  born  ^qvial;"  yet,  it  is  not  upon  theiT  birth  only, 
that  government  operates — it  is  not  at  their  birth,  that  they 
choose  legislators,  governors,  and  judges,  or  are  chosen  to  filt 
the  office  of  either.  No.  Nor  has  any  man,  of  common  sense, 
it  is  heiieved,  asserted,  that  all  men,  ^*continue  equal  during 
life:"  nay,  that  they  are  equal,  on  the  attainment  of  manhood, 
in  mind,  body,  or  estate.  '  But  the  contrary,  is  the  truth — 'they 
are  unequal  in  each  particular,  and  upon  the  whole.  And 
why  should  not  the  truth  be  asserted,  and  maintained— especial- 
ly in  a  case,  where  practical  consequences  are  so  numerousi 
and  important?. 
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The  equality  of  men,  at  their  birth;  that  is,  of  infants — ^if 
true,  would  have  no  useful  application  to  them,  when  grown; 
when  they  are  avowedly  unequal — and  when  they  become, 
both  the  organs,  an'd  subjects,  of  government^ 

But,  whether  men  be  equal,  or  not;  it  is  never  to  be  forsrot- 
ttn,  by  either  the  moralist,  or  politician,  that  they  have  senses, 
and  perceptions,  which  are  common  to  all ;  if  in  various  per- 
fection; and  which  constitute  the  common  bjisis  of  rights  in  all; 
rights,  of  whatever 'magnitude,  or  description,  equally  sacred, 
if  not  equally  valuable — and  alike  to  be  respected,  and  pro- 
tected, according  to  their  nature ;  whether  adhering,  to  thei 
poor,  or  to  the  rich-r-the  ignorant,  or  the  learned — the  simple, 
or  the  wise.  Among  the  most  prominent,  and  comprehensive 
of  these,  are  the  rights  respectively,  of  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
Antecedent  .to  the  institution  of  government,  these  rights,  but  ill 
defined,  seem  to  be  subject  to  continual  abuse,  and  a  precarious 
enjoyment;  evils,  which  if  for  any  thing,  government  is  ordained 
as  the  remedy.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  all  who  were  to 
become  parties  to  the  government,  either  as  governors,  or 
governed,  had  rights  according  to  their  circumstances;  it 
seems  but  reasonable  that  all  should  be  represented  in  the 
convention,  which  was  to  limit  pretensions — define  rights — 
secure  possession,  and  enjoyment;  in  which  last  word,  all  are 
included;  and  hence,  that  the  convention  of  1787,  were  right 
in  authorizing  that  of  1788,  to  be  chosen  by  the  "free  male 
inhabitants"  of  full  age.  Without  exception. 

Nor  should  the  observation  be  omitted,  that  their  proceed- 
ings exhibited  none  of  those  sentiments,  or  proposals,  which 
constrain  the  mind  to  run  on  to  an  absolute  and  total  separa- 
tion froni  Virginia,  and  the  confederation,  to  find  a  resting 
place. 

The  reason  indeed,  will  be  obvious,  when  the  fact  is  known, 
that  the  leader  oi  violent  separation^  was  not  in  the  convention  ;^ 
being  on  his  voyage  to  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Brown,  was  probably 
in  Virginia;  having  been  that  year,  elected  to  the  legislature. 
If  Innis,  and  Sebastian,  were  present,  they  Were  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  lead  in  sivch  an  enterprise — for  they  were  then,  but 
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as  common  troopers.  '  While  the  eyes  of  Muter,  being  opened^ 
he  had  drawn  back,  to  constitutional  ground. 

The  idea  of  separation  in  its  origin,  was  entirely  loyal — 
intended  to  be  pursued  in  the  course  pointed  out  by  propriety, 
and  Sanctioned  by  the  constitution,  and  laws ;  with  the  view, 
and  no  other,  of  being  embraced  in  the  circle  of  confederated 
states. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  legislature  sanctioned  this  idea> 
it  was  as' reasonable,  as  it  was  natural,  to  cast  about  the  inquiry^ 
Who  would  be  proper  representatives  for  the  new  state,  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States?  Nor,  was  this  omitted  among 
the  friends  of  separation* 

At  the  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  each  state  sent  as 
many  members  to  congress,  as  it  pleased;  having  but  one  effec- 
tive vote ;  paid  them  as  it  pleased ;  and  continued,  or  recalled, 
them,  as  it  pleased.  These  being  truly,  the  days  of  state 
sovereignty/ :  happily,  long  since  abolished. 

After,  however,  the  separation  had  been  delayed,  as  already 
detailed,  the  propriety  of  having  one  of  the  Virginia  d-elegation^ 
from  this  district,  was  strongly  urged  by  the  same  description 
of  persons — even  the  convention  requested  it;  as  no  doubt  it 
was  understood  among  certain  characters,  a  motion  would  be 
made  to  that  effect:  and  to  which  no  reasonable  objection, 
could  be  foreseen.  The  concert,  was  with  as  little  doubt,  if 
not  with  the  same  general  knowledge  .or  assent,  extended  fur- 
ther; and  Mr.  Brown,  became  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature, from  Kentucky:  to  which  allusion,  has  been  made; 
expecting  the  appointment,  which  he  received.. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  during  the  time  the  question  of 
separation  had  been  agitated  from  1784,  until,  the  period  in 
contemplation,  no  state  of  the  Indian  war,  no  fear  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  sold,  or  bartered,  by 
congress — nor  any  debates  about  the  time  of  assuming  govern- 
ment, had  hindered  emigration;  or  stopped  the  improvement 
of  ^he  country.  While  in  fact,  the  people,  in  addition,  to  a 
profuse  abundance  of  the  substantial  good  things  of  life;  en- 
joyed, with  occasional  and  partial  interruptions,  much  security, 
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and  repose.  So  that  it  may  be  safely  estimated,  the  population 
had  doubled  within  the  last  three  years — and  that,  in  this 
accession,  were  many  genteel  families,  and  well  informed  men. 

In  December,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Brown  to  congress, 
was  announced  to  his  clients,  by  Harry  Innis ;  who  attended  to 
his  law  business,  in  his  absence. 

As  Mr.  Brown,  has  already  been  introduced  into  this  history, 
under  circumstances  of  some  conspicuity;  and  traced  to  a  seat 
in  congress;  whence  his  conduct  became  still  more  interesting; 
the  liberty  will  be  taken  at  this  place,  of  presenting  the  reader 
with  an  introductory  sketch  of  that  gentleman's  biography* 
It  may  suffice  to  say: 

He  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  clergyman,  who  preached 
to  several  presbyterian  congregations,  in  the  counties  of  Augus-* 
ta,  and  Rdckbridge,  Virginia.  And  while  many  other  young 
men  of  his  age  were  engaged  in  the  arduous  striiggle  for  liberty, 
arid  independence ;  Mr.  Brown,  was  too  remote  from  danger,  and 
too  intent  upon  finishing  his  education,  to  hear  the  call  on  his 
patriotism — if  in  truth,  he  ever  possessed  an  aU>m  of  patriotism, 
to  be  called  on.  He  finished  his  education,  about  the  close 
of  the  wai: — and  was  pronounced  a  classical  scholar.  He  had 
attained  a  portly  size — was  of  mature  age — and  mereover,  a 
lawyer,  previous  to  his  arrival  in  Kei^tucky,  in  1783.  The 
district  court,  presented  a  convenient  theatre  for  him,  at  Dan- 
ville. To  make  his  fortune  was  next  his  aim;  and  he  set  him- 
self down,  to  reduce  his  theory  tb  practice,  in  the  line  of  his 
profession. 

No  man  who  had  then  arrived  in  Kentucky,  made  his  appear- 
ance, under  more  favourable  auspices,  than  Mr.  Brown.  His 
father  was  popular  in  his  vocation — many  of  his  church  mem- 
bers, and  others  of  the  same  fraternity,  had  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  readily  transferred  to  the  son,  the  friendship  and 
regard,  they  felt  for  the  father.  Besides,  Mr.  Brown,  was 
supposed  to  possess  talents  of  the  first  class,  and  obtained  credit 
to  their  full  amount.  He  looked  able  to  take  on  himself  a 
share  of  the  defence  of  the  country,  a  circumstance  not  un- 
noticed— accommodated  himself  to  the  temper  of  the  times — 
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had  a  fair  r^puiation- — and  was  thought  to  have  identified  his 
own  prosperity,  with  that  of  Kentucky.  A  large  proportion 
of  business,  and  it  was  rapidlj^r  increasing,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Brown-— €n  the  same  proportion,  he  acquired 
popularity. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  in 
1786 — that  in  1787,  he  was  one  of  thoSe  who  addressed  the 
people  on  the  subject  of  the  Mississippi— and  was  in  the  assem- 
blage, convened,  on  that  occasion — ^that  in  the  same  year,  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature — and  was  thence*  delegated 
to  congress.  It  is  in  the  latter  capacity,  as  one  of  the/tiationa^l 
council,  that  he  will  be  exhibited,  as  an  object  of  public 
attention. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Indians,  deficient  in  neither  inforiha- 
tion,  nor  reflection,  as  to  what  concerned  themselves  immediate- 
ly; could  but  observe,  that  the  British  still  held  the  posts  on 
the  lakes — which  congress  had  informed  them  were  some  time 
before,  to  have  been  surrendered  to  the  United  States,  as  the 
consequence  of  their  victory  in  the  late  war.  They  continued 
to  get  their  usual  supplies  from  these  posts,  or  from  British 
traders;  nor  cpuld  they  be  obtained  elsewhere — they  even 
doubted  whether  the  congress  had  been  conqueror — they 
thought  themselves  imposed  upoii — and  they  were  uneasy 
Under  their  treaties. 

For  however,  hostilities,  had  been  checked,  or  suspended, 
^theyhad  occasionally  occurred,  oft  both  sides;  and  the  parties 
exasperated  against  each  other,  were  again  at  wan  A  real 
misfortune  in  the  conducting  of  it,  proceeded  fpom  the  impossi- 
bility of  discriminating,  the  wellj  from  th^  ill  disposed  Indians; 
and  the  consequent  involvement  of  all  in  the  acts  of  retaliation, 
or  of  wiir,  which  ensued*  While  the  Indians  holding  revenge^ 
a  virtue;  and  ever  prompt  to  inflict  it;  fell  upon,  and  made 
victims  of  the  first  white  people,  wl^om  they  could  find,  or 
chance  threw  in  their  way.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things,  each  party,  became  at  times  the  aggressor;  and  the  war 
extended,  to  all  the  neighbouring  tribes* 


This  year,  wkh  forty-six  men,  Simon  Kenton  pursued  a  large 
party  of  Indians  to  their  c^mp,  where  New  Market  now  stands^ 
They  had  just  decamped;  which  was  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
for  he  ascertained  by  their  sign^  that  ihey  were  at  least,  twice 
his  number. 

The  Indians  took  a  wagon  on  the  road  ne^r  the  Blue  licks, 
and  made  a  man  by.  the  name  of  Scott,  prisonier;  Kenton^  with 
a  party,  followed  the  Indians  thirty  miles  over  the  Ohio,  and 
retook  Scott. 

In  the  preceding  year,  with  thirty-six  men,  he  crossed  the 
Ohio — surprised  a  camp — defeated  a  large  party  of  Indians, 
on  BuUskin;  and  retook  theiir  plunder.  In  this  year,  he  com- 
manded a  volunteer  Company,  on  Colonel  Logan's  expedition. 

In  December,  the  Indians  took  a  small  s^tion  at  Drennon's 
lick,  rather  detached  froili  the  close  settlements ;  two  men  were 
killed — the  enemy  immediately  abandoned  the  place — without 
pursuit; — and  so  is  closed  the  account  of  the  occurrences  of 
the  yedr. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Incidents  of  Indian  hostility — Convention  of  July — dts  procecdr 
ingS' — those  of  Cwigress^  Intrigue  of  Wilkmson^  Brovm^  S;c.  with 
Spain^  disclosed^-^Proceedings  of  Marshall^  amd  Myter^  relative 
/o  the  election  qf  another  Convention^  Sfc. 

[1788.]  The  Indians,  as  if  naore  intent  than  usual,  upon 
horse  stealing,  or  murder,  entered  the  settlements  in  January^ 
1788;  and  were<:aught  in  a  snow — two  of  them  being  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Crab  orchard,  were  pur- 
sued by  Captain  Whitley,  and  a  party,  by  their  tracks,  and 
*lboth  made  prisonefs. 

TVhat  was  not  unusjual,  £hey  attempted  to  travel  in  the  night, 
'expecting  probably  to  be  pursued;  but  it  was  dark;  and  not 
Wing  iable  lo  keep  "the  war  paOi,  always  a  dim  trace,  they 
rambled  considerably,  frequently  crossing  i-t,  and  evidently 
intending  escape;  but  being  thus  retarded,  w«re  overtaken> 
and  not  being  fired  at,  surrendered.  They  were  kindly  treated^ 
brought  in,  and  afterwards  exchanged.  An  example  of  human- 
ity, the  more  readily  recorded,  as  it  was  rare,  at  least,  among 
smail  scouting  parties. 

About  the  28th  t)f  the  month,  a  patty  stole  twenty  hoYses,  on 
Elktiorn,  near  Colonel  Johnson's  mill — they  were  pursued  by 
Captain  Herndon^  and  some  of  his  men ;  but  escaped.  On  this 
occasion,  a  ijibst  singular  manoeuvre"  was  executed,  by  one  of 
the  Indians;  probably  the  leader.  The  party,  after  travelling 
about  twenty  niiles,  halted  in  a  brushy  copse  of  wood,  and  were 
overtaken  by  the  pursuers,  who  came  close  upon  thiem,  before 
they  were  discovered,  or  saw  their  adversary:  which  it  would 
appear,^by  their  actions,  was  at  the  same  instant.  Immediately 
preparation  is  made  by  the  white  men  to  fire,  and  at  the  samd 
moment,  the  Indians  give  a  yell,  spring  up,  and  seem  to  run  in 
various  directions ;  except  one :  who  continued  to  yell,  to  scream 
and  to  Jump;  now  flying  to  one  tree,  then  to  another;  now 
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itoiiging,  tben  springing  aloft — or  curveting^  as  one  perfectljrr 
frantic;  3nd  all,  in  the  face  of  hijs  enemy. 

This  strange  exhibition,,  attracted,  and  engrossed  for  the* 
time,  the  attention  of  the  party,  and  its  captain;,  so  that  they 
did  not  even  fire.     Being  exactly  the  thing,,  without  doubt,, 
intended  to  be  ^flfected,  by  this  wily,  and  dexterous  savage. 
.    In  the  mean  time,  the  other  Indians,  gathered  up  their  guns 
and  blankets-r-with.  which  they  disappeared ;  as-  did  also  thia. 
partisan  hero,,in  an  instant,,  after,  his  followers  were  safe.    A 
consequence  of  their  imniediate  dispersion,  and  making  no^ 
trace  for  pursuit.     But  leaving  a  superior  enemy  to  make  con-, 
j.ecturps,  and  express  their  wonder,  at  the  enchantment  whick. 
had  deluded  them. 

In  February,  General  Wilkinson  returned  from  Orleans,  in  a. 
chariot^.with  four  horses,  and  several  slaves.     And  soon  it  was 
rumoured  that  he   had  made  a.  contract  with  the  Spanish 
governor,- which  enabled  him  to  ship  tobacco^  and  deposite  it- 
in  the  king's  store,  at  ten  dollars,  per  hundred- — which  none  but 
Spanish  suhjects  cQuld  do.    In  fact,  that  he  was  aSpanish>subject; 
having  taken  the  necessary  oatii  of  allegiance,  &c.     He  forth- 
with proposed  buying  tobacco,  and  let  it  beknown  that  he  had 
an  exclusive  privilege  at  New  Orleans;  spoke  in. h^h  terms  o£* 
the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  and  of  a  commercial^ 
comiexion.  between  the  two  countries — with  occasional  hints, 
and  inuendoes,.  that  nothing  was  necessary  to  bring  it  about, 
but  the  separation,,  and  independence^  of  Kmtitch/^    He  had' 
previously  encouraged: the  raising  of  tobacco,^and  was  now  the 
"buyer,  of  that  article:  for  whicb  he  sometimes  paid  a  few 
Spanish  dollars;-  and  readily  prpmised  the  residue.     This  was 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  greater  number  of  those  who  made* 
it;  and  who  could  see  no  other  certain  market^ for  the  com- 
ajodity:  while  in.  others,  it  excited  a  disposition  to  become- 
adventurers  in  the  same  kind  of  enteiyrise:  a  few  there  were,, 
whose  suspicions  were  awakened^  "that  more  was  meant  than- 
a  mere  traffic  in  tobacco;"  but,  who,  being  left  without  any- 
certain  data,  on  which  to  raise  an  accusation ;  and  still  less  able 
to  stem,  the  current  of  popular  opinion,  now  gathering  ande 
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/ 
rdnningy  in  favour  of  Wilkinsc^i — ^kept  th^ir  conjectures  ta 
ttiemselves^  or  whispered  them  to  a  few  friends  onlj^  For^ 
measures  were  soon  taken,  and  sentin^nts,  and  opinions,  pro>- 
pagated,  to  make  the  people  believe  that  they  were  greatly 
ihdebted  to  General  Wilkinson,  for.  opening  thai  imDigationj 
which  Mr.  Jay  had  zoanjted  to.  surrender;  and  for  realizing  that 
commerce^  which  congress  wovM^  not  procure  for  Keafuekt^  That 
the  general,  had  secured  the  emoluments  of  this  trade  to  him<% 
self,  was  a  circumstance  not  worth  i;nenti(Hiing,  among  thes6 
patriotic  leaders. 

In  March,  the  Indians,  repeated  their  visit  to  the  frontiers — 
nor  was  it  material  as  to  the  general  iijcipression,  or  result^ 
what  Indians,  or  what  frontier.  At  this  time,  however,  it  was 
in  the  southern  qixarter.  On  tiie  night  of  the  5th,  a  party  fired 
on  a  camp  of  Kentuckians,  upon  the  Cumberland  road,  and 
kUled  two  gf  th^m:  the  rest  fled.  There  was  sigain,  snow  on 
'  the  ground.  A  party  of  the  neighbouring  militia  being  collected,, 
repaired  to  the  camp;  axid  thence  pursuing  the  Indians,  cam%, 
up  with  them,  in  cainp  also-trand  fired  on  them,  but  killed  none. 
The  Indians,  nevertheless,  fled  in  great  consternation,  without 
their  guns,  or  packs,  in  such  rapidity,  that  they  were  not  over*- 
taken.  But  it  was  hoped  that  they  periled  in  the  cold j  as 
several  of  the  white  men  got  frostbitten, 

Quite  in  an  opposite  section  of  the  country,  about  the  31st 
of  the  month,  a  banditti  of  these  rude  disturbers,  of  domestic 
safety,  called  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Shanks,  on  the  waters  o| 
Licking,  and  demanded  entertainment  for  the  night,  the  door 
was  shut,  their  company  not  being  liked — and  they  refused 
entrance— the  door  was  forced,  four  of  the  family  kijled,  jan4 . 
the  rest  dispersed. 

The  35th  of  the  month,  the  same  Indians  probably,  as  the 
two  places  were  not  \^y  distant,  took  a  negroj  on  Elkhor^^- 
The  28th,  the  bridle  of  a  young  man  on  hoi-seback,  was  seized, 
by  an  Indian  in  ambush — who  was  cooQpelled  to  break  his  hold, 
and  the  rider  made  his  escape. 

About  this  tincie,  these  savages,  in  considerable  numbers^ 
resorted  to  the  Ohio;  and  there  commeftced  a  new  mode  of 
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warfare,  much  more  terrible.  They  manned  a  flat,  which  they 
had  taken,  and  learned  how  to  manage ;  with  this  they  inter- 
cepted several  family  boats  on  the  river — and,  consigning  those 
on  board  to  slaughter,  they  carried  off  the  goods.  And  thus^ 
besetting  the  great  avenue  of  ingress,  became  the  terror  of 
Ihose  without,  as  well  as  of  tho^e  wirthin,  the  country.  These 
circumstances  excite  considerable  ferment  in  the  minds  of  the 
jpeople ;  which  is  turned  to  the  account  of  the  separatists — ^who 
cry  out  for  power  to  carry  the  war  into  the  Indian  country. 
As  if,  in  the  event  of  separation  from  Virginia,  and  becoming 
a  member  of  the  union,  the  country  would  not  still  have  been 
under  the  control  of  congress,  in  relation  to  expeditions  bf  yond 
its  own  limits;  as  were  the  other  states.  And  as  if,  any  thing, 
short  of  a  total  independence  of  the  federal  system,  dould  have 
conferred  the  right  contended  for,  by  the  agitators  of  discontent. 
There  was'nothing  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  which  forbade 
arming  boats,  and  driving  the  enemy  off  the  river — there  was 
i>o  law,  which  fprbade  a  pursuit  by  land — yet,  little,  or  nothing, 
was  done,  but  ta]:k  \  a^d  that  neither,  killed,  nor  intimidated 
the  Indians. 

In  the  mean  time,  also,  another  subject  of  great  interest,  had 
been  thrown  upqn  the  public  mind,  and  mingled  itself  with  the 
other  topics  of  discussion.  It  was  the  federal  constitution,, 
formed  in  1787,  and  how  offered  to  the  adoption  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  confidently  believed,  that  the  advocates  for 
immediate,  in  other  words,  violent  separation^  of  which  there 
were  more  than*a  few — were  Universally  opposed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  consfituticm.  Many  there  were  who  became  op- 
posed to  it,  who  were  in  favour  of  a  regular  separation,  in 
consequence  of  objections  which  they  heard ;  and  others,  from 
the  same  cause,  who  were  opposed  to  a  separation,  on  any 
terms.  Of  the  last,  it  may  be  remarked,  they  had  not  much 
to  say — ^while  the  tone  of  public  opinion  was  certainly  given, 
by  the  first. 

The  most  common,  and  ostensible  objection  was,  that  it 
would  endanger  state  rights,  and  personal  liberty— ^that  it 
wa*  too  fitroDg. 
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While,  uerertheless^  the  existing  confederation,  weak,  and 
inefficient,  was  not  only  a  cause  of  i complaint,  but  a  subject  o£ 
ridicule,  to  some  of  those  very  men.  It  was,  they  said,'a  rope  of 
sand- — a  sovereign,  without  subjects — a  body,  whose  head, 
could  not  move  its  limbs-^a  thing  to  be  pitied,  uot  feared,  or 
respected.  This  was  but  too  true-t-rand/yet,  that  those  who  set? 
out  its  defects,  should  be  opposed  to  the  constitution,  which 
promised  a  remedy  for  them,  involves  no  contradiction,  will 
be  apparent  upon  the  introduction  of  a  third  idea,  which 
is  to  be  developed,  and  elucidated  in  the  course  of  this  history-; 
and  that  is-r-a  cminexion  between  the  Spanish  provincesj  tmd  Ken', 
tucky;  under  the  protection  of  his  Catholic^Majesiy^  cd  thut-time 
contemplated  ;  and  known  to  be  incompatible^  with  federal  obligations* 
The  schenfie  of  this  treachery,,  was  yet,  however,  managed  with 
much  caution;  as.  the  public  mind  was  thought,  not  to  be  pre-v 
pared  for  it;  that  it  must  await  events,  already  in  embryo ;  s^nd, 
as  it  was  hoped,  fast  approaching  maturity. 
,  The  rejection  of  the  proposed  revisal  of  the  government  ofi 
the  United.  States,  was,  without  doubt,  anticipated,  as  an  event 
of  the  most  flattering  promise,  and  importance,  by  the  SpaU'v 
iardized  republicans. 

There  were  indeed,  in  Kentucky,  many  respectable  and 
well  informed  citizens,  who  could  not  give  their  entire  appro-- 
bation  to  the  constitution  then  offered  to  them;  but  who -never-* 
theless,  were  not  willing  to  lose  it;  and  whose  wish  it  evidently* 
was,  that  it.  should  be  adopted  with  some  amendments.  But: 
whether  amendments  were  to  be.  prior^  or  subsequent^  to  they^ 
ratification,  produced  a  question  not  free  from  diflSculty; 

A  crisis,  more  important  to  Kentucky,  had  never  occurred.'. 
The  legislature  had  authoriked  each  county  in  the  common-, 
wealth,  to  elect  two  members  at  the  gener^  election  in  April,, 
to  meet  on  t^ie  ensuing  June,  at  the  seat  of  govertament;  there-  < 
to  compose  a  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  accepting,  or  reject-r. 
ing,  the  new  federal  constitution.  At  the  same  election,  were 
also  to  be  chosen  five  members,  it  will  be  recollected,  in  each 
county, in  order  to  form  a  convention  at  Danville,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was,  to  form  a  constitution  for  th(?  proposed  state,  of 
Kentuckv. 
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These  elections  now  approached;  and  it  seemed  tb  be,  with 
-the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  it  is  to  be  confessed,  seldom 
sfee  speculative  objects  in  politics,  with  very  clear  discrimina- 
tion, settled  into  an  opinion,  that  the  ratification  of  the  federal 
constititulion,  was  to  be  rejected — for  want  of  previous  amend 
fhents — ^with  the  exception  of  Jefferson  county:  where  public 
opinion  at  that  time,  was  governed  by  strong  federal  views, 
tind  wishes. 

The  requisite  number  of  members,  were  every  where'elected, 
and  without  a  -failure,  it  is  believed,  took  their  seats  in  the  con- 
vention; attended  a  session  of  three  weeks,  and  voted  on  the 
question  of  ratification — eleven  against,  and  three  for  it— 
Humprey  Marshall,  of  Fayette,  with  the  two  members  from 
Jefferson — under  a  conviction,  that  prcoious  amendments, 
amidst  the  divided,  agitated,  and  conflicting  opinions,  and 
views  of  the  popular  leaders  throughout  the  continent,  were 
impracticable — that  the  attempt  would  h&zard  the  existence 
of  the  Union — whereas'  by  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  all 
would  be  secured.  Time,  and  experience  have  proved  the 
correctness'  of  that  course.  The  vote  fpr  ratification  took  place 
on  the  30th  of  June — eighty-eight,  to  seventy-eight — Virginia 
being  the  tenth  adopting  st^te.  At  the  same  time  amendments 
were  prepared,  by  unanimous  concurrence,  to  be  offered,  to 
congress,  and  incorporated  with  the  constitution,  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  it;  and  which  so  far  as  tbey  have  been 
deemed  proper,  have  been  adopted.^  And  thus  w^re  defeated, 
many  factions^  no*  less  hostile  to  the  union,  than  that  imbodied 
as  '^The  Hartford  Convention."  In  Kentucky,  it  was  deeply 
felt,  and  strongly  censured,  by  those  who  were  themselves  per- 
sonally imiplicated — and  who  bad  yet  iofluence  enaugh  to  sway 
popular  opinion.  A  strenuous  attempt  was  made  to  direct  this 
against  the  Fayette  member,  who  bs^d  voted  for  the  constitu- 
tion; and  not  without  effect.  He  had,  it  is  true,  been  abuL- 
dautly  forewarned,  of  the  loss  of  popularity,  while  on  the  con- 
vention— and  admonished,  that  it  was  Mr.  Brown's  decided 
opinio^,  rendered  in  a  letter  to  a  member,  that  the  constitution 
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ought  to  be  REJECTED.  This,  however^  was  nbt  his  first  sin, 
against  the  light,  and  knowledge,  of  such  men.  Hq  had  par*' 
ticipated  in  the  active  scenes  of  the  revolution — ^heard  the 
want  of  power  in  congress^  oHen  deplored,  and  witnessed  its 
defects,  as  to  Indian  affairs^  and  the  linion  generally;  to  which 
he  was  strongly  attached:  he  had  also  been  an  observer  of 
General  Wilkinson's  conduct,  which  was  not  to  be  accounted 
for  upon  legitimate  motives;  and  he  deemed,  the  new  consti- 
tutional important  improvement  of  the  federal  system — after 
hearing  it  ably  discussed;  his  own  convictions,  he  could  not 
violate;  these  taught  hino  that  he  was  subserving  the  veal 
interests  of  his  constituents — and  according  to  these,  he  acted  j 
putting  to  hazard,  and  at  naught,  his  Own  popularity.  Think- 
ing withal],  for  his  experience'  was  then  ip  its  bud,  that  the 
people  possessed,  intelligence,  and  justice  enough,  to  perceive 
«^nd  applaud,  the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  the  Kenticky  convention  i^et,  at  I>aa- 
ville.  While  in  session,  intelligence  was  brought,  that  congress 
had  declined  acting  any  further  on  the  subject  of  Kentucky, 
without  having  passed  an  act  for  her  admission  into  the  con* 
federation — ^preferring  to  leave  the  decision  on  that  important 
point,  to  the  congress,  about  to  be  formed  under  the  recently 
adopted  constitutiop* 

This  news,  to  the  convention,  and  to  the  leaders  generally, 
was  as  disagreeable,  as  it  was  unexpected.  The  favourite  ob- 
ject of'  separation,  in  which  was  included  a  thousand  hopes, 
and  a  thousand  expectations,  was  a  second  tibe  snatched  from 
their  eager  grasp,  when  it  was  almost  realized  within  their 
embrace;  This  was  an  event,  which  considerably  agitated, 
but  could  not  overturn  the  attachment,  to  union. 

This  period,  so  eventfuK  might  never  again  r€iturn.  Had 
the  separation  been  complete,  and  a  cons);itution  of  government 
formed,  and  organized;  it  might  have  been  made  a  question, 
Whether,  in  case  the  new  government  of  the  United  States 
took  effect,  of  which  there  was  yet  doubt,  Kentucky  v^ould  be 
a  member,  or  not.    Nor  wore  there  wanting  those  who  urged, 
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that  although  formally  included  in  the  adoption  of  Virginia, 
yet  in  fact,  her  representatives,  by  a  great  majority,  were 
epposed  io  the  constitution ;  as  were  also  the  people  of  the 
Country,  generally^ 

The  temper  manifested  in. this  convention,  was  remarkably 
different,  from  that  which  characterized  Hiq  disappointed  con- 
vention of  1 787.  In  the  place  of  a  momentary  vexation,  which 
yielded  to  a  sense  of  duty,  a  love  of  peace,  and  the  force  o( 
the  reasons  which  had  occasioned  thts  postponement  of  separa^ 
tion,  in  that  instance ;  there  were  now  observable,  the  most 
deep-felt  vexation,  a  share  of  ill  temper  bordering  on  disaffec- 
tion to  the  legal  course  of  things ;  and  some  strong  symptoms 
ef  assuming  huiependtnt  govemmenL  And  had  not  these  dispo- 
sitions been  met  with  a  determined  countenance,  and  overawed, 
by  those  of  a  contrary  tendency,  in  others;  it  is  not  diflScult  to 
say  what  wauld  have  been  the  result.  A  violent  separation, 
without  doubti 

The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi^  and  the  trade  to  Orleans^ 
now  just  tasted  for  the  first  time,  were  strenuously  pressed  into 
the  argument  in  favour  of  completing  the  constitution^  andorganiz' 
ing  government^  withoiU  delay.  Amidst  the  difficulty,  and  em- 
barrassment of  the  moment,  it  was  proposed  that  each  militia 
captain  should  take  the  sense  of  his  company  individually  upon 
the  course  to  he  pursued.  This  proposition,  being  opposed  by 
those  in  favour  of  a  legal  separation,  was  rejected  after  debate  5 
and  for  reasons  which  merit  a  place  in  history.   . 

"1st.  Because  such  a  measure  would  supersede  the  nece^ity 
of  a  convention,  or  deliberative  body. 

"2d.  Because,  these  officers,  must  be  able  and  willing^  to 
give  every  necessary  information  to  the  people^  iii  order  to 
obtain  from  them  a  correct  opinion.  'Qualifications,  it  may  be 
Ridded,  not  necessarily  belonging,  to  militia  captains. 

"3d.  Because,  these  captains  should  be  perfectly  disin- 
terested, and  impartial,  else  the  votes  would  not  be  correctly 
taken ;  even  if  correctl  v  formed. 

"4thk  Because,  the  nv>de  proposed,  although  it  had  a  flatter* 
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ing  appearance,  was  calculated  to  disappoint  every  honest  maftj 
who  depended  on  it  for  a  correct  result. 

"5th.  Because,  to  avoid  the  manifest  mischiefs  incident  to 
such  a  course,  resort  was  had  to  representatives,  and  general 
assemblies;  where  all  were  tohear,  and  be  heard,  preparatory 
•to  decision." 

A  large  majority  concurred  in  these  reasons.  The  session 
Ivas  however  protracted  to  several  days.  At  length  the  dis- 
cussions terminated  in  the  following  recommendation,  and 
resolutions: 

*'Wherea%it  appears  to  the  members  of  this  convention,  that 
the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  have  for  the  present, 
"declined  to  ratify  the  compact  entered  into  between  tills  legis- 
lature of  Virginia  and  the  people  of  this  district,  respecting  the 
erection  of  the  district  into  an  independent  state:  in  consequence 
of  which  the  powers  vested  in  this  convention  are  dissolved, 
and  whatever  order  or  resolution  they  pass  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  having  any  legal  force  or  obligation:  but  being 
anxious  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  ourselves,  and  consti- 
tuents, do  earnestly  recommend  to  the  good  people  inhabiting 
the  several  counties  within  the  district  each  to  elect  five  re- 
presentatives at  the  times  of  holding  their  courts  in  the  month 
of  October  next,  to  meet  at  Danville  on  the  first  Monday  in 
November  following,  to  continue  in  office  until  the  first  day  of 
January,  1790;  and  that  they  delegate  to  their  said  represen- 
tatives full  powers  to  take  such  measures  for  obtaining  admis- 
fiioh  of  the  district,  as  a  separate  and  independent  member  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  and  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi as  may  appear  most  conducive  to  those  important  pur- 
poses: and  also  to  form  a  constitution  of  government  for  the 
district,  and  organize  the  same  when  they  shall  judge  it  neces- 
sary— or  to  do  and  accomplish  whatsoever,  on  a  consideration 
of  the  state  of  the  district,  may  in  their  opinion  promote  its 
interests. 

^'Resolved,  That  the  elections  directed  by  the  preceding 
reconunendation  be  held  at  the  court  house  of  each  county, 
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and  conUnued  from  day  to  day  for  five  days  including  the 
first  day. 

''Resolved^  That  the  sherifis  within  the  respective  counties 
of  this  district  be  requested  to  bold  the  said  elections,  and 
make  return  thereof  to  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  imme- 
diately after  the  same  are  finished ;  and  also  deliver  to  each 
representative  so,  elected^  a  certificate  of  his  election;  and  in 
case  there  shall  be  no  sherifi'in  either  of  the  said  counties,  oi: 
he  should  refuse  to  act,  that  any  two  acting  magistrates  then 
present  may  superintend  and  conduct  said  elections,  and  make 
returns,  and  grant  certificates  Ip. the  same  manner  the  sheriffs 
are  requested  to  do. 

^Resohed^  That  every  free  male  inhabitant  of  each  county 
within  the  said  district,  has  a  right  to  vote  in  the  said  elections 
within  their  said  counties. 

'^Resolved^  That  a  majority  of.  the  members  so  elected  be  a 
quorum  to  proceed  to  business. 

^'Resolved^  That  if  the  said  convention  shall  not  make  a  houses 
on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  any  three  or  more  members, 
then  assembled,  ma/ adjourn  froin  day  to  day  for  five  days  next 
ensuing,  and  if  a  convention  should  not  then  be  formed  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  day,  that  they  may  then  adjourn  to  any  day  they 
think  proper,  not  exceeding  one  month., 

^^Resolved^  That  the  clerk  of  each  county|^o^  the  said  magis- 
Hsites,  as  the  case  may  be,  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  the  afore- 
said resolutions  on  each  day  immediately  preceding  the  open- 
ing of  the  said  elections. 

''Ordered,  That  the  president  do  request  the  printer  of  the 
Kentucky  Gazette  to  publish  the  proceedings  and.  resolves  of 
congress,  by  him  laid  before  this  convention ;  also,  such  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  convention  as  the  president  shall  think 
proper;  and  in  particular,  that  the  printer  continue  to  publish, 
weekly  until  the  first  of  October  next,  the  recommendation  for 
electing  another  convention,  and  the  several  resolutions  relativc^^ 
thereto." 

This  being  done^  the  convention  adjourned  without  day^ 
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It  IS  to  be  remarked,  that  tHis  convention  in  its  attempt  ta 
obtain  separation,  and  to  fonn,  and  organize  government, 
relapsed  into  the  Virginia  principle  of  representation  by  coun- 
ties— assigning  to  each  county  five  representatives;  although 
they  did  not  propose  to  apply  to  Virginia  for  an  act  of  assent 
to  these  measures.  The  abandonment  of  this  obviousj  and 
©nly  legal  course,  for  the  attainment  of  admission  into  the 
union,  affords  the  strongest  possible  negative  evidence,  of  an 
existing  disposition,  to  place  Kentucky  in  such  a  situation,  as 
unavoidably  to  exclude  her  from  a  reception  into  the  federal 
union.  Because,  without  the  consent  of  Virginia  previously 
and  expressly  had  for  the  purpose,  no  new  state  could  be  formed 
within  her  limits;  nor  could  congress  admit  a  state  so  irregular- 
ly formed,  into  the  union*  All  this  was  known  to  those,  wlio 
gave  body  and  shr.pe  to  these  novel  measures*  And  while  it 
was  the  aim  of  some  of  the  members,  to  keep  the  proposed 
government,  out  of  the  union,  they  were  compelled,  from  a 
sense  of  public  opinion,  to  temper  their  project  with  the  idea 
of  its  reception.  This  reconciled  a  majority  to  the  proceeding; 
especially,  as  they  knew,  that  of  the  various  objects,  and  alter- 
natives, blended  in  the  list  of  powers  proposed  to  be  given  to 
th6  next  convention,  that  body  yirould  adopt  s.uch  as  seemed 
expedient. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  negative  eviden<ie  above  alluded  ioj^ 
upon  which  only,  reliance  is  placed  to  prove,  the  existence  oijto, 
party  in  the  July  convention  of  this  year^  adverse  to  the  union: 
it  has  been  confirmed  by  affirmatives  of  the  most  undoubted 
character.  Of  which,  more  in  the  sequel,  as  to  the  persons 
concerned. 

It  is  perhaps  of  little  utility  to  discuss  the  question  how  far^ 
the  citizens  of  an  organized  government,  as  those  of  Virginia, 
at  the  .time,  could  invest  a  convention  of  their  choosing,  with 
powers,  incompatible  with  their  constitutional,  and  legal  duties. 
Suffice  it  for  the  present,  to  suggest  as  a  fundamental  principle 
in  the  process  of  instituting  government,  under  the  circum- 
gtauces  in  which  Kentucky  stood,  that  neither  could  the  con^ 
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vcntion  rightfully  recommend,  nor  the  people  by  acting  on  such 
recommendation,  invest  the  proposed  convention,  with  power 
to  frame  a  constitution,  and  organize  government,  without  a 
previous  act  of  the  legislature  for  those  purposes. 

It  was,  therefore,  only  to  the  extent  of  applying  to  the  legis- 
lature for  such  an  act,  that  the  intended  convention,  could  be 
really,  and  lawfully  authorized  to  proceed ;  even  by  tlie  people 
themselves,  as  citizens  of  a  regular,  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment— as  was  Virginia,  at  the  time.  But  there  -were  men,  in 
the  convention,  engaged  in  an  intrigue,  with  agents  of  uie 
Spanish  monarchy  to  throw  Kentucky  out  of  the  union;  i 
order  to  connect  her  with  the  provinces  of  that  governmenit, 
on  the  Mississippi — ^and  hence,  the  irregularity,  and  bad  faiih, 
of  the  extraordinary  measures  recommended. 

The  powers  proposed  to  be  derived  from  the  people  to  the 
next  conventioDi  involved  considerable  debate.  In  the  course 
of  which,  ideas,  and  opinions,  were  elicited,  which  ex^ii.d  tiie 
more  alarm  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  yet  ignorant  of 
the  intrigue,  as  they  were  but  half  expressed  on  the  subject  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that  the 
suspicion  was  awakened  iu  the  minds  of  some  members,  of  a 
sinister  design  in  others;  as  the  integrity  of  the  union,  was 
strongly  implicated.  This  embryo  treason,  was  however, 
Dursed  with  sucheaution  by  its' progenitors,  that  no  symp' >m 
was  yet  so  palpable,  as  to  indicate  the  specific  disease.  N^L/iing 
was  said  in  detail,  which  could  be  laid  hold  on,  so  as  to  make 
the  object  palpable  to  common  minds;  but  enough,  to  let  ir  be 
seen,  there  was  Isometliing  concealed-*^and  to  produce  attention 
to  further  dev^elopments,  in  a  few,  who  were  not,  as  well  as 
those  who  were,  members. 

When  the  proceedings  came  to  be  published,  and  thus  sub- 
jected to  cool  and  deliberate  examination,  they  were  not  foui  d 
to  allay  the  suspicions,  which  the  debate  had  excited ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  were^  thought  by  some  of  the  most  experienced 
and  sagacious,  fully  to  justify  them.  The  source,  and  the  jus- 
tification of  these  suspicions,  will  be  found  imijodied,  in  ^e 
ipecommendation  to  the  people  to  elect  another  convention,  nojt 
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onij  for  the  purpose  of  getting  admittance  into  the  union-^birt 
for  others^  quite  at  variance  with  such  admittance*  As  for 
example:  Ho  form  a  constitution  of  government  for  the  dis- 
trict, and  organize  the  same  when  they  shall  judge  it  necessary; 
or  to  do  and  accomplish  whatsoever  on  a  consideration  of  the  state 
of  the  district  may  in  their  opinion  promote  its  interests. ^^ 

Powers  more  unlimited  than  these  the  people  themselves 
i » a  state  of  nature,  or  destitute  of  all  government,  do  not  pos- 
s  ss*  Powers,  in  fact,  utterly  incompatible  with  the  organized 
e;astitutions  of  state,  and  general  governments-— anrf  broad  as 
insurrection  itself  in  patent  formr. 

The  promulgation  of  this  measure,  not  only  confirmed  suspi^ 
cions,  but  gave  alarm.  It  went  very  far  to  explain  the  nature 
of  General  Wilkinson's  transactions  with  the  Spanish  governor 
at  New  Orleahs.  And  it  was  to  some  a  full  confirmation,  that 
his  object  was  to  effect  a  political  connexion  between  Sp;  in 
and  Kentucky,  of  much  more  importance  and  extent,  than  that 
of  shipping  tobacco  for  the  New  Orleans  market — and  that 
without  the  agency  of  the  United  States— or  even,  the  consent 
of  Virginia. 

So  strong  was  this  impression,  some  short  time  after  the  ad- 
journment of  this  July  convention,  that  the  idea  of  disunion, 
was  formally  combatted  in  the  public  prints  of  the  country: 
while  nothing  more  open,  or  forma],  than  the  acts  of  the  con- 
vention is  recollected,  in  its  favour. 

It  was  thought  by  its  projectors,  that  circumstances  were 
not  yet  prepared  for  its  support;  and  the  scheme  was  managed 
covertly,  as  one  that  would  not 'yet  bear  avowal;  or  thrive  in 
the  open  light.  Indeed,  treason  is  ever  of  that  character,  it 
affects  darkness,  and  concealment,  until  the  ambush  Js. ar- 
ranged, the  dagger  sharpened,  or  the  pit  dug;  so  that  success 
will  be  sure,  when  the  blow  shall  be  struck.  The  countiy  was 
to  be  placed  in  such  a  situation,  in  relation  to  Virginia,  and  the 
uuion,  that  a  refusal  to  admit  it  into  the  confederation  as  a  state,, 
would  have  been  imposed  by  good  faith,  as  a  duty,  upon  con- 
gress. A  rejection,  was  therefore  to  be  confidently  anticipated, 
as  the  consequence  of  an  application,  without  the  consent  of 
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Virginia*  Aftd  this,  it  was  intended  not  to  ask.  In  the  mean 
time  the  constitution  was  to  be  formed,  and  the  government 
organized.  That  is:  the  separation  effected,  Kentucky  inde- 
pendent, and  her  government  in  operation,  without  regard  to 
constitution  or  law,  of  Virginia,  or  of  the  United  States — in 
other  words,  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 

Thus  was  the  pit  to  have  been  prepared.  The  next  thing 
was  to  get  the  people  to  the  precipice — ^and  this  would  have 
been  more  than  half  done,  in  getting  them  to  sanction  the 
other  measures.  And  still  there  was  the  Indian  war;  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi ;  the  unparental  treatment  of  Virginia ; 
and  last  of  all,  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  congress,  to  receive  the 
new  state  into  the  union;  as  topics  on  which  to  urge  them  to 
take  the  downward  leap.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  point 
aimed  at ;  while  every  stage  towards  it  would  have  been  made 
to  furnish  some  motive  for  alienating  the  people  from  their 
mother,  and  sister  states,  by  misrepresentations,  and  alarms ; 
until  at  length  they  could  be  told,  that  they  were  rejected  from 
the  union^  and  were  now  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Then 
would  General  Wilkinson,  and  the  Kentucky  member  of  con- 
gress have  come  forward,  and  assured  them  of  the  benevolent 
intentions,  of  his  Gracious  Majesty  of  Spain;  who  was  not  only 
ready  to  concede  to  them  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
would  ever  afford  to  them  his  royal  protection.  And  thus 
would  the  scheme  have  been  unfolded  and  consummated,  at 
the  same  time — had  ^it  not  been  duly  counteracted,  by  men  of 
an  opposite  character:  but  for  which,  they  never  ceased  to  be 
hated,  and  reviled. 

A  letter  bearing  date  the  15th  of  October,  1788,  from  the 
chief  justice  of  the  district,  to  the  editor  of  the  Kentucky 
Gazette,  will  evince  his  impressions  of  the  actual  and  probable 
emergency.  And  to  those  who  knew  the  mildness  and  caution 
of  his  temper,  that  danger  will  be  thought  not  only  apparent, 
but  menacing,  which  could  have  drawn  so  much  from  him. 

Says  he:  "Forming  a  constitution  of  government,  and  organiz- 
ing the  same,  before  the  consent  of  the  legtslature  of  Virginia 
&r  that  purpose  first  obtained,  will  be  directly  contrary  to  the 
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tetter,  and  spirit  of  the  act  of  assembly,  entitled  *an  act  fo^ 
punishing  certain  offences;  and  vesting  the  governor  with  cer- 
tain powers;'  which  declares  that  every  person  or  persons  who 
shall  erect  or  establish  govemrtient  separate  from,  or  indepen-  . 
dent  of  the  state  of  Virginia  within  the  limits  thereof,  unless  by 
act  of  the  legislature  for  that  purpose  first  obtained ;  or  shall 
exercise  any  office  under  such  usurped  government,  shalLbe 
guilty  of  hi'gh  treason. 

"The  thiird  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution  eicpressly  declares:  Hhat  tio  new  state  shall  be  formed, 
Or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state;  nor  any 
state  be  fotrmed  out  of  the  junction  of  two,  or  more  states  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned^  as 
well  as  of  the  congress-.'  Therefore  the  consent  of  Virginia  to 
the  separation  must  first  be  obtained  agreeably  to  the  above- 
cited  section,  to  afford  to  Kentucky  any  prospect  of  being 
admitted  a  member  of  the  federal  union. 

"In  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution it  is  declared:  Hhat  no  state  shall  enter  into  any  irtaVy^ 
alliance,  or  confederation.'  Of  course  it  must  follow  that  no 
part  of  a  state  can  enter  into  any  treaiy^  alliance^  or  confedera* 
tion. 

"The  resolution  of  the  late  convention  if  adopted  by  the 
people,  might  fairly  be  construed^  to  give  authority  to  the  next^ 
to  TREAT  WITH  Spain,  to  obtaiu  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
if  they  should  think  such  a  measure  conducive  to  their  interest; 
when  it  might  plainly  appear  by  the  before-recitdd  section, 
that  any  other  application  than  to  the  assembly  of  Virginia^ 
a:nd  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  must  be  contrary  to 
the  federal  constitution. 

"It  is  therefoic  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Fayette,  whether  it  may  not  be  necessary  in 
their  instructions  to  their  delegates,  to  direct  them  not  to 
agree  to  the  forming  a  constitution  and  form  of  government 
a»id  organizing  the' same,  till  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  for  that  purpose,  is  first  obtained — not  to  agree  to 
make  any  application  whatever  to  obtain  the  navigation  ol 
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tne  Mississippi,  other  than  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and 
the  congress  of  the  United  States — to  draw  up  and  forward 
to  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  a  memorial  requesting .  them  to 
alter  their  acts  for  the  separation  of  thi§  district  from  Virginia, 
that  the  same  be  brought  bfefoire  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  federal  constitution— 
ai)d  to  request  them  to  authorize  the  conventiotf  by  law,  to 
form  a'  constiiutiori^lf  government,  and  td  organize  the  same: 
or  direct  a  new  convention  to  be  chosen,  to  continue  ill  office 
Ji  reasonable  time,  and  to  be  vested  with  those  powers; 

"To  forward,  to  the  assembly  of  Virgitiia,  and  the  cdngress 
of  the  United  States  (if  they  judge  proper  ahd  necessary)  a 
decent  and  manly  memorial  requesting 'that  such  measures 
may  be  pursued  by  fcongress,  Or  that  Virginia,  will  use  her 
infliience  with  congress  to  take  such  measures  aS  shall  be  most 
likely  to  procure  for  the  people  of  the  Western  country,  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississipjpi." 

Tliis  was  subscribed  by  himself — George  Muter; 

It  was  thus,  that  Wilkinson  was  confronted,  in  his  OWh  i*esi* 
dcnce,  cind  strong  hold,  Fayette — by  setting  before  the  people^ 
in  a  plaiu  and  simple  iiianner,  the  cbn^titutidn,  and  law  of  the 
land — and  admonishing  them,  to  act  in  conformity  to  them. 
That  this  publication,  had  an  extensive,  and  salutary  effect,  is 
not  questioned.  It  gave  to  the  peaceable  and*  well  disposed 
citizen,  a  safe  guide  for  his  own  Conduct;  and  furnished  hiih 
with  unanswerable  reasons,  with  whifch  to  defend  himself^ 
against  those  who  might  attempt  to  cortiipt  his  integrity* 

To  this  measure.  Judge  Muter,  had  previously  obtained  the 
entire  approbation  of  his  friend.  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall, 
with  whom  he  had  Ipqg  been  in  habits  of  intimacy,  and  whose 
neighbour  he  had  recently  become*,  by  a. removal  from  the 
vicinity  of  Danville,  and  a  sinister  influence.  In  fact^  it  t^iras 
^the  measure  of  Colon,el  Marshall* 

To  this  friend,  h^  had  shewn  the  letter  of  Mr.  Brown,  pre- 
sently to   be  introduced — the  clandestine  objects  of  wbicb 
v6l.  I.  T* 
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were  discerned — and  to  counteraojt  which,  they  determined  to 
become  candidates  in  the  approaching  election  for  convention ; 
neither  of  them  havi^^g  been  in  the  last;  and  both  took  much. 
Jpains  to  inform  the  people  *of  the  unconstitutional  and  dan- 
gerous course,  to  which  they  had  been  advised  by  the  late 
tionvention.  The  peoj^le  were  roused..  The  agitation  was 
considerable — there  appeared  to  be  two  parties — the  one  for 
legal  and  temperate  measures — the  other,  for  those  which  weire 
fash  and  precipitate;  aa  tjiey  would  violate  the  Liws.  \At  the 
head  of  one,  were  Marshall  and  Muter;  at  the  head  of  the 
other  w'as  Wilkinson—as  they  appeared' in  Fayette.  .     ' 

The  moderate  and  loyal  party,  was  apparently  th^  most 
liumeifous ; — ^however,  the  othe4r  might  be  most  active. 
Their  contest*?,  of  words,  were  frequent  and  warmj  until  at 
length  a  meeting  of  the  militia  officers  of  Fayette  county,  to 
which  these  observations  apply,  was  etTeqted— moderate  reso- 
lutions adopted— and  t^emguillity  in  a  jconsiderable  degree 
restored  to  the  public  mind.  The  other  parts  of  the  country, 
it  is  beli(jved,  had  experienced  but  a  slight  share  of  the  com- 
motions of  Fayette ;  where  they  were  again  revived  by  the 
election. 

General  Wilkinson^  who  found  it  necessary  to  dissemble  his 

real  views,  without  for  a  moi^ent  losing  sight  of  them,  had^ 

assocjiated  himself  with  four  others,  as  candidates,  who  formed 

one  ticket;  while  Colonel  Marshall,  Judge  Muter,  Colot^el 

Crockett,  John  Allen,  and  another  gentleman  whose  name  is 

.not  certainly  recollected,  formed  the  opposing  ticket.     Thp 

'election  came   on^  and    was  exceedingly    animated.      TJie 

^general,  atid  his  friends  fell  behind  on   the  election  poll,  ar(d 

^  wef e  in  danger  of  being  all  dropt — when  on  the  fourth  day^ 

;  he  foupd  it  necessary  to  disclaim  all  disorganizing  intentioh?j^ 

and  to  make  other  professions  j  especially,  of  actmg  According 

.  to  the  wishes,  and  instructions  of  the  people:  in  consequence' 

of  which,  and  being  really  popular,  he  was  elected,  the  fifth 

man ;  ii^  addition  to  the  four  above  named,  as  being  on  the 

opposition  ticket.  '  . 
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This  history  will  djerivc  much  important  and  useful  matter 
from  .another  source;  i\it  mission  of  Mr»  Brown  to  congress; 
whence  may  be  drawn  various  traits  of  politicaj  character,  as 
well  as  apt  illustrations  of  the  intrigue,  then  in  operation,  with. 
Spain. 

Mr.  Brown,  as  has  been, already  seen,  had  been  deputed,  a» 
an  rnhahitant  of  Kentucky,  one  of  the  Virginia  delegates,  to 
congress,  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year:  and*  as  early 
as  February  of  the  present  year,  he  had  introduced  into  that 
body,  the  address  of  the  district  convention,  i^equesting  the 
assent  of  congress,  to  its  admission  as  a  new  state,  into  the 
union,  put  owing  to  a  tardiness  on  his  part^  or  to  an  unwiL 
iingness,  on  the  part  of  congress,  to  act  on  the  subject — even 
on  th^  morning  of  the  3d  of  July — the  4th  of  the  month,  being 
the  limit  prescribed  for  obtaining  the  assent  of  admission  on 
the  part  of  congress — some  weeks  after  the  Virginia  convention 
had  been  in  session — and  some^  days  after,,  it  had,  in  fact,  rati- 
fied  tjiie  federal  constitution;  contrary  to  the  wish,  if  not  to 
the  expectation  of  Mr.  Brown — the  question  of  admission,  had 
not  been  definitively  decided — on  that  day,  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Brown,  was  taken  up  for  the  last  time,  and  ultimately  post- 
poned for  the  .reasons  subjoined:    ^ 

,  "Whereas  application  has  been  lately  made  to  congress  by" 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  the  district  of  Kentucky,  for 
the  admission  of  the  -said  district  into  the  federal  union,  a&  a 
separate  member  thereof  on  the  terms  contained  in  the  acts, 
of  the  said  legislature^  and  ki  ^e  resolutions  of  the  said  dis- 
trict relative  to  tlie  premises.^  And  whereas,,  congress  having  ^ 
fully  considered  the  subject,  did  on  the  Uiird  day  of  June  Idst 
resolve  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  said  district  be  erefcted 
into  a  sovereign  and  independent  state,  and  a  separate  membei: 
of  the  feijieral  union,  and  appointed  a  commiltee  to  report  an 
.act  accordingly,  which  committee  on  the  second:  instant  was 
discharged — it  appearing  that  nine  states  had  adopted  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  lately  submitted  to  conventions 
of  the  pcojplc.  And  whereas  a  new  <ynfcdcracy  is  formed 
among  the  ratifying  states,  and  there  is  rejpon  to  believe  fiiat 
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the<state  o(  Virginia,  including  the  said  district,  did  on  th^ 
twenty-sixth  of  June  last,  become  a  member  of  the -said  0911-. 
federacy.  And  whereas  an  act  of  congress  in  the  present  state 
of  the  government  of  the  country,  severing  a  part  of  said  state 
from  the  other  part-  thereof,  and  admitting  it  into  the  con- 
federacy, formed  by  the  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual 
union,  as  an  independent*  member  thereof,  ipay  be  attendedt 
with  noany  inconveniences,  while  it  can  have  no  effect  to  make 
the  said  district  a  separate  member  of  the  federal  union  formed 
by  the  adoption  of  the;  said  constitution,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  manifestly  improper  for  congress  assembled  unde^*  the  said 
articles  of  ^confederation!  to  adopt  any  other  measures  relative 
to  the  premises,  tlian  those  which  express  their  sense  that  the 
said  district  as  a  separate  state  be  admitted'  in  the  union,,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  shall  permit  proper  measures  to  be. 
adopted  for  that  purpose: 

^'Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  congress  rela-^ 
tiye  to  the  independence  of  the  district  of  Kentucky,  be  trans- 
rnitted  to  the  legislature  <jf  Virginia,  and  also  to  San^uel 
Mcpowell,  Esquire,  late  president  of  said  convention,  and  that 
the  said  legislature  and  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  district  afore-* 
said  be  inforn^ed,  that  ?is  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  now  ratified,  congress  think  it  unadvisable  to  adopt  any 
further  measures  for  admitting  the  district  of  Kentucky  into 
the  federal  union  as  an  independent  menniber  thereof  under  the 
articles  of  cpnfederation  and  perpetual  union ;  but  that  con- 
gross  thinking  it  expedient  that  th^  said  district  be  made  a 
separate  state  ai\d  member  of  the  union,  as  soon  after  proceed- 
ings shall  cofnmence  under  the  said  constitution,  as  circum- 
stances shall  permit,  recommend  it  to  the  said  legislature,  and 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  di^^trict,  so  to  alter  their  acts  and 
resolutions  relative  to  the  premises,  as  to  render  them  con- 
formable to  the  provisions  made  in  the  said  constitution,  to  the; 
end  that  no  impediment  may  be  in  the  way  of  the  speedy 
accomplishment  of  this  important  business." 

Considering  the  ti^,  and  circumstances  under  which  these 
proceedings  took  ^ce  in  congress,  there  is  no  hesitation  to 
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pFonouncing  them  every  way  correct;  and  worthy  the  high 
character  which  that  honourahle  body  had  acquired. for  wisdom 
and  virtue.  So  clearly  does  the  facts  and  reasons  establish  the 
conclusion,,  that  any  observation  to  that  effect,  is  deemed 
wholly  superfluous;  and  therefore  witbheld.  v 

That  Mr.  Brown,  voted  in  the  minority,  and  acquired  to 
h\m^Q\{  a  peculiar  merits  at  the  time,  will  present  no  obstacle  to 
an  intelligent  inquirer  into  his  motives,  to  the.  inference,  that 
he  had  understanding'  sufficient  to  perceive,  the  full  propriety, 
and  justness  of  the  remark,  by  congress — that  their  admission 
$puld  have  no  effect  to  make  the  district  a  member  of  the  union, 
under  the  federal  constitution, — then  ratified  by  ten  states*  While 
the  certain  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  adopt  the  proposed^ 
state,  at  the  time,  could  it  have  had  any  consequence,  would 
have  been<,  to  place  Kentucky  among  the  non  adopting  states. 
A  situation  precisely  adapted  to  the  views,  and  designs,  of  Mr. 
Brown,  arid  others,  who  have  been  charged  with  an  intrigue^  to 
place  Kentucky,  in  connexion  with  Spain. 

The  situation  which  Mr.  Brown  held,  as  a  member  of  con- 
gress, gave  him  an  extraordinary  importance  in  the  district; 
his  mformation,  was  to  be  believed,  as  unquestionable  truth — 
even  his  opinions,  were  received  by  mai^y,  as  orfides — while 
th^re  was  in  fact,  scarcely  another  avenue  open,  for  any 
accredited  intelligence,  from  that  quarter,  until  an  after  period* 
In  developing  this  ^^Spanish  intrigue,"  it  falls  within  the  scope 
of  this  history  to  inquire  how  this  high  responsibility  was  dis- 
charged by  Mr.  Brown,  None,  it  is  presumed,  will  question 
but  that  he,  should  have  transmitted,  to  Kentucky,  by  the  first 
opportunity,  a  correct  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  con- 
gress, as  recorded  on  her  journals,  touching  Kentucky.  This 
document,  would  have  shewn  why  Kentucky,  was  not  received 
into  the  union.  If  it  contained  a  poison,  it  also  presented  an 
antidote;  if  it  inflicted  a  wound,  it  ofiered  a  balm  to  remove 
its  anguish.     What  did  Mr.  Brown? 

To  the  president  of  the  Kentucky  convefetion  of  July,  here- 
tofore repeatedly  mentioned,  he  wrote  soon  after  the  act  of  ^ 
congress,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  giving  an  account 
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of  his  labouTS-K  an^  dis>appoiiilments — to  which  be  added,  his 
own  reasons^  not  those  of  congress,  for  the  failure!  In  this 
letter  was  enclosed  a  detached  scrip,  in  these  wordsi 

"In  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Gardoqui,  the  Spani^ 
minister,  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  he  stated 
that,  if  the  people  of  Kentucky^  zvoidd  erect  tJiemselves  into  an 
independent  $taie^  and  appQint  a  proper  person  to  negotiate  with  him^ 
he  had  authority  for  that  purpose,  and  w^ould  enter  intp  an 
arrangement  with  them  for  the  exportation  of  their  produce  ta 
New  Orleans,  oil  terms  of  mutual  advantage.'^ 

Straws  on  the  stream  shew  its  course,  as  feathers  in  the  air 
point  out  the  direction  of  the, wind* 

It  would.be  unavailing  weakness,  to  indulge  a  regret  that  the 
envelope,  of  this  precious  bit  of  incipient  treason^  was  lost — both 
had  been  previously  seen — both  had  their  effect — but  different 
were  the  opei^ations,  on  different  minds.  Nor  can  any  doubt 
remain  as  to  the  state  of  Mr.  Brown's  political  morality.. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  letter  wri^tten  by  Mr.  JBrowtf. 
about  the  same  time,  to  those  in  KentucJ^y,  n^iiom  he  thought  he 
da.red  venture  to  trust.  .Rumours  of  several  such  letters  were  cir* 
cujated,  while  care  lyas  taken,  in  general,  to  keep  them  from  the 
sight  of  those  who  were  knpwn  to  be  opposed  to  illegal  separa- 
tion, and,  foreign  connexions.  But  as  if  treachery,  Kke  murder,, 
"would  out,"  Mr.  Brown  bad  miscalculated  ©ne  of  his  menJ^ 
He  recollected,  that  Judge  Muter  had  joined  with  hifl^i  in 
March,  1787,  in  sending  forth  the  circular  address  to  the  courts,, 
on  the  subject  of.the  Mississippi,^ &:c.;  and  he  stil^l  thought  liipct 
safe-^not  duly  appreciating  th^  effect  of  his  removal— and  he 
favoured  him  with  one  of  his  epistles,  contaimng  an  introduc- 
tion of  his  new  acquaintance,  Don  Gardoqui,  And  here  he 
overshot  the  mark.  For  although  Muter,  could  not  be  called 
a  great  man;  yet,  he  was  an  holiest  one;  and  a  truehearted 
citizen.  He  even  disliked  the  intrigues  of  political  partisans,, 
among  the  citizens,  for  their  votes;  and  was  both  shocked, .and. 
alarnied,  on  the  perusal  of  Mr.,  Brown's  letter,  to  find*  him,, 
engaged  in  one,  with  a  foreign  rntni$ter^  which  direetlj  impli- 
cated, the  peace  of  Kentucky,  and  ^hfe   preservation  of  the 
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\mion.  Undei^  the  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  for  hifti 
not  to  combine  the  vievvs  disclosed  by  Mr.  Brown,  with  those 
in  effect,  manifested,  by  certain  cliaracters,  General  Wilkipson 
?n  particular,  in  the  late  convention.  This  coincidence  of 
objects,  naturaUy  suggested  a  concert  of  means  to  effect  them; 
and  pointed  out  the  danger,  as  being  the  mor§  imminent^  in 
'proportion  to  the  number,  and  influence  of  the  individuals 
concerned*  To  counteract  them,  was  the  first  sentiment — 
by  what  means?  his  .first  inquiry.  This  led  him  to  Colonel 
TVIarshall,  and  was  his  inducement  for  shewing  the  letter  with 
which  h^  had  been  honoured  by  Mr.^rown. "  The  immediate 
result  has  been  seen,  ill  the  paper  of  October,  published  in  the 
Gazette — and  their  determination  to  be  in  the  next  convention, 

f-  .  7 

if  tjie  people  would  elect  them;  for  it  was  there  the  mischief 
wag  to  be  done  by  the  one  side,  or  prevented  by  the  other. 
The  success  with  which  their  efforts  were  crowned,  was 
equally  due  to  the  purity  of  their  motives,  and  the  prudence 
of  their  measures.  For  it  must  be  aditiitted  that  the  coinmu- 
nity  was  deeply  affected  with  anti-federalism,  and  the  mania 
of  national  dissolution;  when  its  representatives  in  convention, 
couid  pass,  and  send  out  to  if,  the  propositions,  which  have 
been  detailed,  as  the  basis  of  authority,  for  another  convention, 
to  throw  Kentucky  out  of  the  union,  if  it  pleased;  and  to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  Spain,  -who  had  refused  the  United 
States  a  ^f eaty,  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi;  withoiit 
exciting  a  much  more  general  disapproba^rron,  than  wans  ap- 
parent. And  when  to  this  reflection,  is  added' the  fact,  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  leaders  in  the  former  convention 
were  again  elected — and  that  Mr.  Brown,  having  returned  to 
'  the  district,  Was  himself  elected  a  inemberto  the  same,  thatis; 
the  November  convention ;  there  seems  but  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  a  large  proportion  of  those .  who  gave  tone  to  public 
opinion,  were  of  the  party  of  Wilkinsori,  and  Brown,  from  the 
July,  totbe  November  convention,  of  this  yCar. 

Or  perhaps,  it  should  rather  be  s^id,  that  their  scheme  6f 
policy  was  yet  aO  obscure,  and  managed  with  so  amch  art,  as  to 
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escape  the  observation,  and  detection,  of  the  people  in  genetal  5 
I  who  often  shew;  a  pertinacious  adhereijfce  to  those,  froth  whom 

they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  their  information,  and 
opinions^  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  Worthy  of  their  confi- 
dence.  Besides,  much  had  be^n  done  insidiously,  much  openly, 
to  disaffect  the  people  of  the  district,  to  the  union.  To  which, 
many  unpleasant  circumstances  in  their  situation^  and  which 
they  naturally  wanted,  to  be  remedied,  induced  them  the  more 
Tfjadily  to  listen.  And  because  th'e  remedy  was  not  as  prompt, 
as  the  desire  for  relief,  niany  permitted  tl^emselve^  to  be  per- 
suaded, that  it  was  designedly  withheU.  Whence  proceeded 
that  apathy^  or  rather,  m)t>rbid  sensibility,  which  prevailed  in 
the  public  feelings,  in  relation  to  congress,  and  the  union.  ^ 

It  was  to  this  disposition,  which  Mr.  Brown,  had  contributed 
to  produce,  that  he  ii;rtended  to  address  himself  through  the 
agen.cj'  of  confidential  persons^  by  means  of  his  letters,  first — 
and  personal  influe];K:e,  afterwards. 

Of  his  intentions,  ^nd  designs,  he  shall  however,  be  his 
own  voucher;  to  the- extent  of  the  evidence  at  command.  Thei 
letter  from  him  to  Judge  M(>ter,  to  which  allusion  has  be^ea 
made^  is^as  follows: 

.  "New  York,  July  l6th,  1788, 

"DfiAk  S m :  An  answer  to  your  favour  of  the .  1 6th  of  March 
was  together  with  several  other  letters,  put  into  the  han4s  of 
one  of  General  Harmar's  oflicers,  who^set  out  in  May  last  for 
the  Oliio,  and  who  promised  to  forward  them  to  tne  district; 
but  I  fear  iAmt  they  have. miscarried,  as  I  was  a  few  days  ago ' 
'informed  that  his  orders  had  been  countermanded,  and  that  he 
had  be^  sent  tp^the  garrison  at  West  Point.  Indeed  I  have 
found  it  almost  impracticable  to  trai^smit  a  letter  to  Kentucky, 
as  there  ^s  scarce  any  communication  between  this  jJaccj  and 
th^t  country.  A  post  is  now  established  from  this  place '  to 
fort  Pitt^  to  set  out  once  in  two  weeks,  after  the  2bth  inst.  5 
this  will  render  the  communication  easy  and  (iertam.  Before 
this  reaches  you,  J  expect  you  will  have  heard  thd  determina- 
tion of  congress  relative  to  the  fiepar^tion  oif  Kentucky,  as  a 


tG^y  of  the  proceedings  has  been  forwarded  to  the  district  by 
the  secretary  of  congress,  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  not  in  my 
power  to  obtain  a  decision  earlier  than  the  3d  instant.  Great 
partof  Ihe  winter  and  spring,  there  was  not  a  representation 
of  the  slates  sufficient  to  proceed  to  this  business,  and  after  it 
was  referred  to  a  grand  conimittee,  they  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  report,  a  majority  of  them  being  opposed  to  the  measurem 
The  eastern  states  would  not,  nor  do  I  think  they  ever  will 
assent  to  the  admission  df  the  district  into  the  union,  as  an 
independent  state,  unless  Vermont^  or  the  province  of  Maine, 
is  brought  forward  at  the  same  time;  The  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  general  government  is  made  the  ostensible 
objection  to  the  measure;  hut  the  jealousy  of  the  growing  impor^ 
tance  of  the  zvestem  country^  and  an  unwillingness  to  add  a  vote  to 
the  southern  interest^  fire  the  real  causes  of  opposition^  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  will  exist  to  a  certain  degree,  even 
under  the  new  government  to  which  the  application  is  referred 
by  congress.  The  question  which  the  district  will  now  have 
to  determine  upon,  will  be:  Whethei*,  or  not,  it  will  be  more 
expedient  to  continue  the  connexion  with  the  State  of  Virginia, 
o^  to  declare  their  independence  and  proceed  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution of  government?  ^Tis  generally  expected  that  the 
latter  will  be  the  determination,  as  you  have  proceeded  too  far 
to  think  of  relinquishing  the  measure,  and  the  interest  of  the 
district  will  render  it  altogether  inexpedient  to  continue  in  your 
present  situation  until  an  application  for  admission  into  the 
union,  can  be  made  in  a  constitutional  mode^  to  the  new 
government. 

"This  step  will,  in  my  opinion,  tend  to  preserve  unanimity, 
ahd  will  enable  you  to  adopt  with  effect  such  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  district.  In  private 
conferences  which  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Gardoqui^  the  Spanish  minis' 
fsr^  at  this  place^  I  have  been  assured  by  him  in  the  most  eocplidi 
tcrms^  that  if  Kentucky  will  declare  her  independence^  and  cmpozver 
some  proper  person  to  negotiate  with  him^  thai  he  has  authority^  and 
will  engage  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi^  for  the  exporta* 
iion  of  their  produce^  on  terms  of  mutual  advantage^  BuLlhat  this 
VOL.  I.  U* 
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privilege  never  can  be  extended  to  Uieni  zohile  part  of  the  Vnited 
^iates^  by  reason  of  commercial  treaties  existing  between  that  courts 
and  other  powers  of  Europe,  As  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  this  dechiration,  I  have  tliought  proper  to  commu- 
iiicate  it  to  a  few  confidential  friends  in  the  district,  rmth  his 
permission^  not  doubting  but  that  they  will  make  a  prudent  u,se 
of  the  information— which  is  in  part  confirmed  by  despatches 
yesterday  received  by  congress,  from  Mr.  Carmichal,  our 
minister  at  that  court,  the  contents  of  which  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  disclose. 

"Congress  is  now  engaged  in  framing  an  ordinance  for  put- 
ting the  new  government  into  motion;  it  is  not  yet  complete, 
but  as  it  now  stands  the  elections  are  to  be  made  in  December, 
and  the  new  congress  to  meet  in  February:  but  it  may  undergo 
alterations.  Ten  states  have  ratified — this  state  is  now  in 
session — what  the  result  of  their  deliberations  will  be,  is  as  yet 
doubtful;  two-thirds  of  the  members  are  opposed,  but  'tis 
probable  they  may  be  influenced  by  motives  of  expediency. 
Kortli  Carolina  will  adopt — time  alone  can  determine  how  far 
ihe  new  government  will  answer  the  expectations  of  its  friends; 
fny  hopes  are  sanguine,  the  change  was  necessary. 

"I  fear,  should  not  the  present  treaty  at  Muskingum  pi^ovd 
successful,  that  we  shall  have  an  Indian  war  on  all  our  borders. 

9% 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  present  congress  will  in  that  case  be 
able  to,  take  any  effectual  measures  for  our  defence. 

"There  is  not  a  dollar  in  the  federal  treasury  which  can  be 
appropriated  to  that  purpose.  I  shall  leave  this  place  shortly^ 
and  expect  to  be  at  the  September  term.  1  have  enjoyed  my 
usual  good  state  of  health,  and  have  spent  my  time  here 
Agreeably. 

"I  am  with  great  esteem  your  humble  servant, 

"J.  BROWN- 
^The  Honourable  George  Muter." 

After  Colonel  Marshall,  had  perused,  and  reflected  upon  the 
contents  of  this  letter,  he  thought,  it  ought  to  be  published, 
tvlth  comments  explanatory  of  its  character,  and  objects;  for 
tlie  purpose  of  ojienin^  the  eyes  of  the  people  upon  .the  conduct 
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©f  their  public  servants,  as  well  in  the.  late  convention,  as  ii^ 
congress — and  particularly  to  put  them  on  their  guard,  against 
the  unconstitutional  assumption^  of  independent  government;  con- 
templated by  both,  the  convention,  and  Mr.  Brown.  And 
V^hich  was  deemed  indispensable  to  the  consummation  of  the 
Spanish  plot.  But  such  was  then  the  point  of  honour  with 
Judge  Muter,  that  as  it  >vas,  a  private  letter  and  from  a  cor^ 
respondent,  in  conjidence^  although  it  disclosed  a  new  hatched, 
and  growing  treason,  he  withheld  the  publication,  at  the  time ; 
but  afterwards,  in  1790,  yielded  it  to  the  solicitation  of  James 
M.  Marshall,  who'  for  mentioning  it,'  and  its  character,  had 
been  aspersed,  by  a  brother  of  Mr.  Brown;  and  found  it  neces- 
sary to  produce  it,  fpr  his  own  justification.  And  thus  it  cama 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  public. 

i^ut  before  it  was.  published,  the  development,  had  been 
rendered  inefficifint,  by  the  prevalence  of  party  feelings,  and 
the  ascendency  obtained  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  the  Spanish  agentsy^ 
in'Kentucky.  'Nor  was  it  until  the  Innis,and  Sebastian,  explo- 
sion in  18Q6;  and  which  will  occupy  a  well  merited  attentioa 
at  the  proper  place — that  it  was  received  by  the  people  of  the 
country,  with  the  proper  impression,  and  effect.  Such  had , 
been  the  popular  delusiouo  " 

In  the  mean  tin^e,  Mr.  Brown,  triumphing  under  any  denomi- 
nation of  party,  other  than  federalist — which  in  its  origin,  and 
still,  according  to  its  tru^  import,  means,  a  friend  to  the  federal 
constitution — continued  for  eighteen  years,  to  be  elected  to  the 
§enate  of  the  United  States,  by  the  legislature  of  Keritucky. 

It  is  still  the  province  of  history,  as  it  always,  has  been,  to 
exhibit,  however  late,  the  real  merits  of  both,  public  men,  and 
measures.  It  is  no  less  a  property  o(its  character,  to  illustrate 
by  observation  and  remark,  whatsoever.it  narrates,  as  matter 
of  fact.  Could  it  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
every  public  servant,  that  the  true  character  of  his  transactions, 
would  be  presented  to  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  handed  down 
to  posterity,  in  the  history  of  his  country,  it  would  surely  keep 
him  from  committing  acts  of  treachery;  although  it  might  net. 
Hjiake  him  an  abfc  statesman. 
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Xhe  cajTc  which  Mr,  Brown  took  to  conceal,  his  intrigu© 
with  Gardoqui,  from  the  public  eje,  is  of  itself  evidence,  of 
its  sinister  character,  !(  was  not,  that  he  was  not  conscious  of 
its  criminality,  but  that  he  had  not  virtue  enough  to  overcome 
the  allurements  which  it  offered  him,  that  he  cherished  the 
treachery,  involved  in  the  proposition,  to  violate  the  laws  and 
constitutions  of  his  counti*y;  in  order  to  place  Kentucky  in  a 
situation,  to  make  him  a  minister  to  Spain,  or  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  For  wh^t  less  could  he  expect,  after  putting  Ken- 
tucky out  of  the  union;  and  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
commercial  connexion  with  the  court  of  his  Most  Faithful 
Majesty  ?  But  it  is  unimportant  to  incj uire,  what  employments,, 
what  pensions,  what  emoluments,  Mr.  Brown  expected  to  re- 
ceive, either  from  Spain,  or  Kentucky.  The  only  interesting 
point  in  his  character,  will  be  seen  in  the  nature,  and  conse- 
quences, of  the  measures  which  he  countenancedj.  and  as  far  as 
he  dared  to  speak  or  act,  suggested,  sanctioned,  and  promoted. 
That  he  was  not  the  open  and  bold  advocate,  of  the  clandestine ' 
measures  which  he  fostered,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cautious 
timidity  of  the  man;  not  to  any  abhorrence  of  the  guilt  attached 
to  them. 

It  is  true,  that  history  fujnishes  the  details,  of  treacheries, 
and  of  treasons,  not  only  projected,  but  execut^d-^and  yet  it 
shall  be  rare  to  find  a  case  so  unprovoked-r-so  destitute  of 
apology — so  criipinal  in  its  principle-r-and  so  pernicious  in  its 
potential'  consequences — so  incubated,   partu rated,  and  cold 
blooded — as  that  disclosed  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Brown,  to  Judge 
Muter.     There  have  been  men,  who,  impelled  by  a  sense  of 
injury,  or  fired  by  an  ambitious  delirium,  have  rushed  to  arms 
at  the  risk  of  life,  and  fortune,  staked  on  their  success.     Bu^; 
these  furnished  no  example,  for  the  imitation  of  Mr.  Brown. 
He  seem^  rather  to  have  taken  for  his  prototype,  the  famous 
Guy  Fawkes;  and  to  have  laid  a  train,  whose  projected  explo- 
sion, was  to  have  terminated  the  liberty  of  his  country — by 
attaching  it,  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain.. 

A  very  brief  discussion,  will  place  the  character  of  jjjf. 
Bi:ownV  project  of  disunion,  beyond  a  doubt. 
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It  was  in  fact,  but  a  more  precise  development  of  that,  indi- 
cated in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention — by  exhibiting  to 
the  unboodwiuked  eye,  the  Spanish  minister  ready  to  take  the 
country  under  his  protection — would  it,  but  proceed  to  or- 
ganize an  independent  government;  and  keep  itself  out  of  the 
union.  For,  while  Kentucky  remained  a,  part  of  the  union^  even 
Mr*  Gardoquij  could  do  nothing  for  her!!!, 

Thus  Mr.  Brown,  after  recommending  an  immediate  breach 
w^ith  Virginia,  aod  of  course,  with  the  United  States,  framings 
and  organizing,  a  government,  e^dds:  "I  have  been  assured  by 
him,  (Mr,  G^irdoqui)  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  if  Ken- 
tucky will  declare  her  independence,  and  empower  some  pro- 
per person  to  negotiate  with  him,  that  he  bas  authority,  and 
will  engage  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Mi&sissippi  f<?r  the 
exportation  of  their  produce  on  terms  of  mutual  advantage. 
But  that  this  privilege  never  CQn  be  extended  to  them^  while  a  part 
of  the  United  States j  by  reason  of  comtnercial  treaties  existing  be- 
tween the  court  of  Spain  and  other  powers  of  Europe*'* 

Any  further  comment  on  the  letters  of  Mr,  Brown,  although 
open  to  many  more,  is  thought  unnecessary.  The  main  point 
intended  to  be  proved  by  them,  was:  that  Ae,  while  a  member  of 
congress  entered  into  a  clandestine  intrigue  with  the  minister  of 
Spain,  to  separate  Kentucky  from  Virginia,  and  the  union,  and 
attach  her  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Considering  therefore  that 
the  proof  is  abundant,  all  further  inference  and  imputation,  i& 
left  with  those  who  choose  to  mak^  them..  To  aid  which,  sec 
Appendix.  (C.  and  D.) 

Those  who  consider  it  possible,  for  the  members  of  a  state,, 
and  of  the  United  States,  governments,  to  owe  them  allegiance,^, 
and  faith,  will  doubtless  be  of  opinion,  that  the  official  situation 
of  a  member  of  congress  renders  him  more  than  ordinarily 
responsible,  for  their  violation. 

To  those  who  duly  appreciate,  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
iniiigues  with  foreign  agents,  on  the  subject  of  government — a. 
conduct  forever  to  be  forbidden  to  tlie  citizens  of  republics — 
caa  but  sec  in  one,  whose  object  it  was,  to  sever  a  ^jtate  froiu 
the  union;  the  conception,  and  mental  adoption  at  Icast^  of  the 
highest  crimcjf  that  a  citizen  can  commit. 
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Yes,  if  there  is  any  one  precept  in  politics,  more  important 
ftan  any  other;  and  therefore  deserving  more  than  any  besides, 
to  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States — it  is,  "Preserve  the  union  of  the  states,"  The  next  to 
this,  and  but  little  inferior  in  its  character,  is  that,  which, 
teaches  all,  to  "preserve  from  violation,  both  state,  and  federal 
constitutions."  Precepts,  which  this  history  will  have  but  too 
frequent  occasion  to  shew,  have  not  heretofore  been  sufficiently 
regarded. 

It  remains  with  those  only  who  confound  all  moral  distinc- 
tions, to  place  such  as  respect  the  constitutions,  on  the  same 
footing,  with  those  who  violate  them — and  consign  to  the  same 
grade  of  estimation^  those  who  labour  to  subvert,  with  such  as 
exert  themselves  for  the  preservation  of,  the  union.  And  yei^ 
alas!  the  history  of  Kentucky,  will  but  too  often  reflect  this 
picture  of  moral  disorder  and  deformity,  on  th^  mental  visioa 
of  the  reader. 

At  the  July  convention,  to  which  there  has  been  frequent 
allusion,  those  of  the  leaders,  who  favoured  a  violent  "separa- 
tion, had  an  opportunity  of  conferring  together,  of  interchang- 
ing ideas,  and  of  concerting,  as  far  as  they  thought  circum- 
stances would  bear  them  out,  the  course  to  be  pursued,  for 
attaining  their  end  and  aim.  The  communications  of  Mr. 
Brown,  to  some  of  them,  were  rendered  common,  to  all  such, 
as  had  given  evidence  of  alienation,  from  the  union ;  and  from 
all  constitutional  obligations.  They  held,  one  of  those  meet- 
ings, well  known  by  the  name  of  cot/ciw-r-that  ts^  for  the  trans- 
action of  clandestine  business — in  which  Harry  Innis,  then 
attorney  general  for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  upon  hearing 
the  proposition,  for  a  declaration  of  independence',  and  imme- 
diate organization  of  government,  contrary  to  law ;  exclaimed, 
"It  will  do!  it  will  do!"  and  paced  the  room  for  joy;  as  if  in 
a  proposal  to  commit  treason,  he  had  found  a  new  moral: 
excellence.  This  man,  it  has  been  seen,  wad  in  the  confidence 
of  Mr., Brown.  He  was  equally  the  humble  servant  of  General 
Wilkinson.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  he  had  selected  a  trusty 
hand,  to  carry  the  general's  secret  despatches,  to  the  governor 
of  New  Orleans — and  continued  to  serve  him,  in  that,  auit 
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wicli  other,  menial  capacities,  as  one  genifenum^  could  impose 
upon  another,  for  years  :^  and  doubtless;  so  long  as  they  were 
in  the  service  of  Spain.  The  following  epistle,  as  late  as  the 
I9th  of  October^  1794,  is  of  this  description* 

"Sir:  1  wish  to  g^t  an  express  to  go  to  the  Natchez,  and  as 
you  have  been  several  times  to  that  place,  and  as  I  can  confide 
in  your  integrity,  it  is  my  wish  to  employ  you  upon  this  occa- 

» 

sion,  you  will  therefore  greatly  oblige  me,  in  case  it  shall  suit 
you  to  undertake  this  trip,  by  coming  to  see  me  in  two  or  three 
days.  Keep  this  subject  to  yourself,  as  I  wish  not  to  make  it 
public. 

"I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,. 

^'HARRY  INNIS. 

'^Captain  Richard  Taylor." 

An  interview  took  place,  when  it  was  disclosed  to  Captaio 
Taylor,  that  he  was  wanted  to  convey  despatches  from  Wil- 
kinson, to  the  Spanish  governor.  Five  hundred  dollars  was 
demanded,  and  promised,  for  the  service;  but  the  captain  not 
tlien  desiring  the  employment,  pointed  out  a  man  from  Natchez; 
to  whom  it  is  believed,  the  packet  was  committed. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  this  dignitary  of  the .  law,  bad  in  the 
preceding  year,  of  1787,  declined  to  prosecute  for  a  breach  of 
treaty — and  suggested  to  the  executive  of  the  commonwealth,. 
his  opinion,  that  Kentucky  would  erect  an  independent  govera- 
ment.  And  it  will  be  further  seen  from  bis  own  deposition, 
given  in  1806,  under  singular  circumstances,  what  extensive 
outspreading  branches,  had  sprung  from  these  seeds  of  dis-^ 
loyalty,  and  corruption,  among  the  popular  demagogues  of  the 
country. 

Nevertheless,  to  tliis  day,  it  is  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the 
head,  or  the  heart,  of  this  man,  is  most  to  be  pilled,  censured? 
or  despised.  Some  supposie  him  not  orly  weak  in  reasoning, 
and  in  judgment,  but  corrupt,  and  debased  in  principle;  while 
others  think,  that  the  imbecility  of  his  intellect,  the  prevalence 
of  his"  vanity,  and  the  importance  of  his  office  as  criminal 
prosecutor,  exposed  liim  to  flattery,  and  presented  him  as  an 
jobject  to  be  caught  by  the  conspirators;  on  whom  Wilkinson, 
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first  laid  his  hands,  and  secured — ^for  his  own  indemnity.  An4 
that  thus  prepared,  he  became  the  ready  associate,  and  willing 
coadjutor  of  Brown,  Sebastian,  And  the  rest.  For  it  would 
have  been  as  impossible  for  the  attorney  general  to  have 
prosecuted  a  Spariiardized  insurgent^  ias  it  had  been  for  the 
same  oflScer,  to  prosecute  those  who  violated  a  treaty  with 
the  Indians. 

During  th6  time,  these  intrigues  were  concocting,  and  pro- 
gressing, the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  keep  from  those,  whose 
integrity,  and  known  attachment  to  a  legal  course,  left  no  room 
for  the  approach  of  corruption,  every  scrip  of  Mr.  Brown's 
communications;  by  every  one  of  the  caucus.  Even,  when 
the  advocates,  for  the  powers  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
November  convention,  to  ^organize  government^'*  \^ere  told  that 
the  measure  was  illegal;  they  uniformly  denied,  that  it  was 
intended,  to  execute  them. 

The  vanity,  sanguine  temper,  or  incautlon,  of  General  Wil- 
kinson, did  nevertheless,  render  him  more  than  suspected  of  a 
settled  purpose  to  effect  disunion,  even  as  early  as  the  origin 
of  these  extraordinary  powers*  It  was  recollected,  that  as  far 
back,  as  1786,  he  had  publicly  advocated  a  separation,  "con-, 
trary  to  law" — that  in  the  next  year,  he  embarked  for  Orleans ; 
having  first  assunied  some  insignia  peculiar  to  professors  of  the 
Roman  catholic  religion;  and  that  instead^f  his  calling  on  his 
near  neighbour,  Colonel  Marshall,  with  whom,  until  then,  he 
had  kept  up,  the  social  intercourse,  and  who,  at  liis  request, 
was  to  have  given  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Colonel  Bruin, 
formerly  from  the  same  county,  of  Virginia;  but  at  the  time, 
resident  on  the  Mississippi — ^he  passed  in  sight  of  his  door, 
without  the  slightest  notice — that  he  returned  the  ensuing 
February — was^  without  offence,  called  a  Spanish  subject — 
and  in  March,  with  some  caution  indeed,  had  sent  despatches 
to  the  Spanish  governor,  at  Orleans,  from  whence  he  had 
received,  as  he  let  it  be  known,  responses  favourable  to  his 
purposes.  Commercial,  they  \^'ere  said  to  be.  And  this  mer- 
cantile envelope,  it  was,  which  served  to  conceal  from  the 
detection  of  ordinary  observation,  the  premeditated  treasox. 
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In  kdditioQ  to  these  reminiscences,  the  following  testimony 
has. been  given  bj  a  resident  of  Orleans  at  the  time,  and  whose 
peculiar  situation,  placed  the  facts  detailed  within  his  own 
knowledge.  ,     . 

"Gencsral  Wilkinson,  had  migrated  as  he  says,  to  Kentucky 
some  years  before,  being  then^  as  we  learn  from  the  same 
source,  in  moderate,  if  not  indigent  circun^stances;  in  the  yeaij 
1787,  he  planned  and  executed  the  project  of  opening  a  trade 
between  the  western  country,  and  New  Orleans — seconded  by 
sonie  iheifcharits  of  that  city*  He  impressed  the  government 
with  a  high  Idea  of  his  influence  in  Keiitiicky^  and  used 
means  (which  in  his  own  language  it  would  not  he  necessary y 
nor  obligatoiy^  nor  {Honourable,  to  detail)  in  order  to  procure 
for  himself  the  exclusive  trade  between  Kentucky,  and  NeTT 
Orleans*"  » 

Again:. "This  transaction  wais  in  1787;  for  some  time  he 
had  been  trading  with  Isaac  B;  Dunn,  qf  Kentucky;  on  th^ 
3d  of  August,  1788^  Wilkinson,  and  Dunn,' entered  into  articled 
of  partnership  with  Daniel  Clarke  of  New  Orleans,  for  their 
mutual  benefit  in  tirade." 

;  The3e  documents,  present  to  the  mind  two  distinct  engage* 
tnents  iftto  which  General  Wilkinson  had  entered,  at  Orleans: 
one  with  the  govemiAent^  by  which  he  had  obtained  the  exclu^ 
ftive  privilege  of  trading  to  that  port;  and  to  obtain  which  he 
had  used  means^  not  nJecessary<f  nor  obligalory^  bor  tiONOURABLB^ 
to  be  disclosed ; — the  other,  merely  commercial,  and  which  as 
usual,  was  committed  to  a  formal  contract.  This  double  plot, 
it  was,  which  perplexed  the  best  informed  men  in  Kentucky, 
kt  that  day — as  the  clandestine,  and  dishonourable  part,  was 
carefully  concealed  from  all  but  coadjutors;  and  that  which 
was  ostensible,  enabled  Wilkinson  to  carry  on  his  political 
intrigue  for  many  years;  and  finally  to  escape  the  punishment 
due  to  his  perfidy— to  ^he  no  small  emolument  of  himself  and 
others ;  and  to  the  very  great  annoyance  of  better,  and  honester 
men.     But  more  of  this,  m  its  due  order  of  tim«* 

VOL,  I.  W^ 
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In  the  mean  while,  it  may  be  remarked,  "that  in  the  per- 
plexity of  congress,  to  enforce  it?  treaties  with  the  Indians^ 
either  on  the  one  side,  or  th6  other;  on  the  Ut  of  September^ 
it  was      '  ' 

"jResofocrf,  That  the  secretary  at  War  be^  and  he  is  hereby 

'directed  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 'in  the  service  of 

the  United  States  in  readiness  to  march  from  the  Ohio  to  the 

protection  of  the  Cherokees,  whenever  congress  shall  direct 

the  same;  and  that  hfe  take  measures  for  obtainirig- information 

of  the  ^est  routes  for  troops  to  march  from  the  Ohio,  to  C^hota^ 

and  ifor  dispersing  all  the  white  inhabitants  settled  upon,  or  in 

the  vicinity  of  the  hunting  grounds  secured  to  the  Cherokees 

by  the  treaty  concluded  between  those  Indians  and  the  United 

States,  November  28th,  1785,  agreeably  to  th«  proclamation 

of  congress  of  this  date* 

^  '  ' 

'''Resolved^  Tha^  cbptcs  of  the  said  "proclamation  aiid  of  these 

resolutions,  be  transmitted  to  the  executives  of  Virginia  and 

•North  Carolina,  and  that  the  said  states  be  arid  they  are  hereby 

Vequested  to  use  their  influence,  that  the  said  proclamation 

may  have  its  intended  effect,  to  restore  peace  and  harmony 

between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Cherokees, 

tmdto  prevent  any  further  invasions  of  their  respective  rights 

and  possessions;  and  incase  congress  shall  find  it  necessary 

to  order  troops  to  the  Cherokee  towns,  to  enforce  a  due  obser* 

Vance  of  the  said  treaty,  tliat  the  said  states  be,  and  they  are 

hereby  requested  to  co-operate  with  the  Baid  troops  for  eirfor^ 

cing  such  ^bservancfe  of  said  treaty." 

These  resolutionB  being  published  in  Kentutjky,  famished 

new  means  to  the  disaffected,  with  which  to  heat  the  ftelingsi 

hnd  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  already  rendered  com- 

bustible,  against  congress ;  and  to  spread  existing  suspicions  as 

to  the  policy  of  the  aitlantic,  and  fesjf>ccially  thfe  eastern,  states, 

in  relation  to  the  western  country,  Coi^ress,  it  was  suggested? 

•was  ready  to  join  the  Indians,  in  the  war,  against  the' white 

people ;  and  the  4)roclamation  referred  to,  was  said  to  be  the 

declaration  of  hostilities. 


These  measures  of  congress,  are  believed  to  have  removed 
DO  vrbite  man,  although  such  had  encroached,  on  the  lands  of 
the  Indians;  nor  to  have  any  other  effect,  than  to  irritate. 

It  was  not  until  several  y^ars  afterwards,  that  the  govern*- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  no  longer  in  the  humiliated  condi- 
tion, of  issuing  requisitions^  was  compelled,  in  good  faith,  to 
this  devoted  race  of  men,  to  carry  the  spirit  of  the  aforesaid' 
proclamation  into  effect,  by  a  detachment  of  troops.  A  Plea- 
sure always  to  be  deprecated — yet  often  called  for,  by  the 
wickedness  of  some,  the  weakness  of  others,  or  the  negligence^ 
of  all-^— whom  it  naay  concern. 

In  Kentucky,  the  expectation  ofa  speedy  sepatratidn  by  legal 
means,  enabled  the  mtelligent  and  well  disposed,  to  allay  the 
ferment,  and  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  good  order,  of  the* 
district.  Such  are  the  usual  happy  consequences  of  cherishing 
respect,  for  the  constitution,  and  laws,  for  which  Kentucky,  as 
a  part^of  Virginia,  had  been  exemplary,  until  infected  by  the 
SpaiHsh  Intrigue — and  which  a  large  majority,  could  they  have 
seen  its  iniquitous  deformity^  would  have  spurned  with  con-^ 
tempt:  and  whose  general  good  habits,  saved  'them  from  the 
snare  that  had  been  laid  for  themh— and  passed  them  safely  inta 
the  federal  union,  instead  of  beingideliveread  aver  tohi&Catho* . 
lie  Majesty!  •     ' 

Nevertheless,  they  have  been  exposed  to  various  trials,  and 
have  escaped  more,  and  greater  machinations,  against  their 
peace,  and  happiness,  thaja  they  either  conceived^  or  appre-^. 
bended. 

One  plain  truth,  inseparable  from  the  subject  ©f  separating 
from  Virginia,  and  organising  government,  contrary  id  law^ 
"cannot  be  too  strongly  ilnpressed — it  would  have  excluded 
Kentucky  from  the  union.  For  neither  tlie  old,  nor  the^new^ 
congress,,  wn^er  such  circumstancesy  could  have  admitted  her  I 
But  Spain,  would  have  receiyed-  her.  .  While  Wilkinson, 
Brown,  Innfs,  Sebastian,  and  others,  were  for  placing  her  ia 
that  situation.  Of  that,  the  intrigue,  in  part,  and  yet  mx)ro 
fiiljy  to  be  exposed,  h  the  conolusive  proof* 
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^  Proceedings  in  the  ConvenHon  of  JVbvember — Further  Se^hpr, 
ments*  of  the  intrigite -  with  Spain — Contest  -of  parties^  fovy  ami 
agaiiistj  declaration  of  independence — Separation  postponed,  and 
new  act — Jtidian  hosliliit/^  and  other  inddentSj  noticed, 

[178  8,]  Having  detailed  the  proeeedings  and  result  of  the 
convention  of  July,  1788,  and  exposed  the  intrigue  of  Mr^ 
Brown  witti  Gardoqui,  and  of  Wilkinson,  at  Orleans— and 
exhibited  some  eharacteristic  traits  of  others;  it  occurs  ia 
course,  to  narrate  the.  transactions  of  November,  in  the  sama 
year.  » 

The  3d  of  tlie  inonth  being  appointed,  for  the  meeting  of 
the  convention — on  the  4th,  there  was  a  quorum;  and  on  the. 
$th,  it  proceeded  to  consider  the  important  objects  of  its 
nieeting* 

The  resolution  of  congress  on  the  subjeet  of  separation,  being 
really  the  document  which  placed  their  duties  before  them^ 
was  called  for;  and  being  read,  w^as  referred  to.  a  committee 
of  the  whole — into  which  the  conv^ntioa  was  immediately 
l^esolved,  and  Mr*  Wilkinsou  called  to  the  chain 

The' discussion  which  ensued,  presently  led  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  powers  of  the  convention;  when  it  w^s  ascertainec}- 
that  the  resolutions  of  the  former  convention,  whence  this  was 
supposed  to  derive  its  powers,  liad  not  been  referred  to  th^:^ 
committee.  Already  had  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  dis-* 
covered  themselves.  Those  who  were  deteriqined  on  the 
regular  course  of  obtaining  separation,^  and  an  independent 
state,  with  the  consent  of  Virginia,  Jind  of  congress,  tliought 
the  subject  fully  before  the  committee,  on  the  papers  which, 
had  been  referred  to  them;  and  made  some  opposition  to  the 
committee's  ri$ing.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  .contended  that 
a,  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  district,  should 
ppt  deliberate,  without  having  the  subject  of  the  Mississippi 
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before  them,  and  that  it  was  not  mentioned  In  the  docotnent 
which  had  been  referred,  but  was,  in  that  which  was  proposed. 
The  co^imittee  agreed  to  rise.  The  convention  being  in  form; 
a  motion  was  made  and  seconded,  for  referring  the  resolutions 
of  the  late  convention,  to  the  committeie,  of  the  whole, 
>  This  was  opposed,  as  an  improper  mingling  of  sabjecta 
which  should  be  kept  as  distinct  in  the  consideration  of  them^ 
as^  they  were  different,  in  their  najtare.  It  was  said,  that  the 
first  and  important  point,  was,  as  to  the  expediency  of  apply- 
ing^ for  an  act  of  separation,  to  the  legislature — that  all  seemed 
to  be  agreed,  that  a  separation  was,  at  least,  as  expedient  now, 
as  when  it  had,  heretofore  repeatedly  been  yoted-^that  con- 
gress had  declared,  as  it  was  stated  in  the  document,  already 
referred,  to  be  expedient*— and  had  recommended,  an  applica- 
tion to  the  legislature  of  the  state  for  .an  act  of  assent,  as  a 
measure  both  proper,  •  and  necessary,  to  obtain  admission  into 
the  union;  of  which  no  reasonable  doubt  could  be  entertained^ 
^o  soon  as  the  district  should  place  itself  in  an  attitude,  to 
request  it.  That  the  previous  consent  of  the  par^at  state^ 
was  an  indispensable  requisite*  And  that  she  had  shewn  no 
unwillingness;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  great  facility  in  her  con- 
pent,  and  in  taking  steps  to  ensure  ultimsvte  success.  That  the 
refcrence^if  made^  would  present  a  variety  of  topics;  one  of 
which  indeed,  it  was  to  be  confessed,  was  tha  subject  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi;  but  there -were  others  also  sug- 
gested— that  as  the  advocates  of  the  motion,  had  not  thought 
proper  to.  discripiipate  any  other,  although  there  was  one  pro- 
position, asjto  powers^  which  seemed  to  embrace  any  thing,  and 
every  thing;  so  would  all  particulars  be  avoided.  Let  it 
suffice,  it  was  said^^to  remark,  that  the  papers  proposed  to  be 
ceferred.  ojQTered  no  specific  measure — it  might  embarrass,  but 
could  n^ver  elucidate  the  discussions  necessary  to  the  appro- 
priate result;  If,  after  the  question  of  separation  was  decided, 
it  should  be  thought  proper  to  investigate  the  state  of  the 
navigation,  alluded  to,  there  certainly  could  be  no  objection — 
the' subject  was  deeply  interesting  to  the  people  of  the  west; 
^nd  to  none  oiore  so,  than  those  of  Kentucky.   And  when  it  was 
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proper  to  take  up  the  subject,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  aa 
to  the  mode,  whether  in,  or  out  of  cominittee. 

General  ^fTilkinson,  was  in  favour  of  the  reference.  He 
was  laborious  in  the  exposition  of  the  document,  but  dwelt 
particularly  on  the  importance  of  the.  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  the  people  of  Kentucky.  A  subject  which  he  again 
observed  was  not  before  the  committee  of  the  whole,  although 
by  its  interest  and  magnitude,  entitled  to  the  first  plaqe  in  thei» 
deliberations*  He  was  ambiguous  as  to.  the  proper  coarse  to 
be  pursued,  in  ordw  to  obtain  its  use;  nor  wa&  this  the  time  to 
propose,  as  he,  said,  any  particular  measure,  for  that  purpose, 

Spain,  had  objections,  he  remarked,  to  granting  the  naviga- 
tion, in  question,  to  the  United  States;  it  was  not  to  bfe  pre^ 
samed  that  congress  Tfould  obtain  it  for  Kentucky,  or  even  the 
western  country,  only-r-rher  treaties  must  be  general.  There 
was  one  way,  and  but  one,  that  he  knew  of,. for  obviating  these 
difficulties;  and  that  was  so  fortified^  by  constitutions,,  and 
guarded  by  laws,  that  it  was  dangerous  of  access,  and- hopeless 
of  attainment,  under  present  circumstances.  It  was  the  cer* 
tain,  but  proscribed  course,  wliich  bad  been  indicated  in  the 
former  convention — -which  he  wot^ld  not  now  repeat;  but 
which  every  gentleman  present  would- connect  with  a  declara« 
tion  of  INDEPENDENCE,  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  and.  the 
organization  of  a  new  state.  Which,  he  added,  might  safely 
be  left  tofijnd  its  way  into  the  union,  on- terms  advantageous  t(^ 
its  interests,  and  prosperity. 

He  expatiated  on  the  prosperous  circumstances  of  the  coun^ 
try— ^its  increasing  populatioB — its  rich  productions— -and  it^ 
imperious  claims  to  the  benefits  of  commerce-^rthrough  tba 
Mississippi,  its  only  outlet.  • 

That  the  same  difficulties  did  not  exist  on  the  part  oASpain^ 
to  concede  to  the  people  on  the  western  waters,  th^  right  of 
navigating  the  river— which  she  had.  to  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  there  were  many  reasons  for  supposing.  That 
therie  was  information  of  the  first  importance  on  that.subject 
within  the  power  of  the  convention;  which  he  doubted  not 
it  would  be  equally  agreeable  for  the  members  to  have,  and 
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for  the  gentleman  mrho  possessed  it,  to  communicate.  This  id 
substance,  said — the  orator  seated  himself.  And  all  eyes  were 
turned  on  Mr.  Brawny  then,  as  has  been  sai4,  a  member  of  the 
convention ;  as  well,  as  of,  congress.  A  member,  then  desired 
the  gentleman,  to  communicate  what  he^  knew. 

He^  with  all  the  mysterious  gravity  of  one  possessed  of  mora 
than  Delphic  knowledge,  and  ready  to  deliver  the  oracles  of 
fate ;  "rose,  profound" — ^and  said: 

"That  he  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  disclose  what 
had  passed  in  private  conferences  between  the  Spanish  minister, 
Mr.  Gardoqui,  and  himself;  but  this  much  in  general,  he  WQuld 
venture  to  inform  the  convention^-*that,  provided  we  are  unani" 
mous^  every  thing  we  could  mshfortf  is  within  our  reach*^^ 
.  And  dow(i  he  sat-^pregnant  with  conspiracy,  but  ill  con* 
cealed,  under  his  cloak  of  Spanish  taciturnity..  Whether,  in 
hi&^peech,  his  eye,  caught  some  other,  marked  with  a  curious 
and  penetrating  scrutiny,  for  such  there  were,  and  under 
which  he  felt  rebuked,  into  silence;  or  he  had  previously 
limited  himself  to  this  ambiguous  response,  \i^  would  be  useless 
to.  conjecture.  So  truly  oracular,  and  laconic  was  it,  that 
although  a  confirmation  of  what  Wilkinson  had  said,  as  to 
information;  since  it  avou'ed  the  fact,  oS private  conferences 
with  the  minister  of  Spain;  yet  it  seemed  unfiatisfactory,  even 
to  him-r^and  was  quijte  so,  to  those  who  had  expected  some 
information,  which  was  to  be  useful,  by  its  details.  However, 
nothing  more  being,  expected  from  Mr.  Brown,  at  that  time — 
the  general,  rose  once  more — and  as  if  impatient  ibr  the  further 
informsvtion  of  the  convention,*  and  the  farther  display  of  his 
own  knowledge  and  talents — and  yet,  more  anxious  to  make  a 
gtrong  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  audience,  on  the  subject 
of  navigation;  said  it  was  a  topic  he  had  niuchat  heart;  that 
lie  had  some  practic§il  knowledge  of  tlie  utility  of  a  cpmmerce 
with  Orleans;  and  ever  desirous,  of  imparling  his  information, 
as  of  sharing  his  profits,  for  the  general  good — ^he  would  with 
submission, .read  an  essay,  on  the  subject  of  the  navigation  and 
c<ommerccf  of  the  Mississippi.     This  spoken,  he  paused— and 
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the  reading  was  called  for.  No  doubt  by  previous  concerti 
The  manuscript,  was  immediately  produced — it  occupied  somei 
fifteen,  or  twenty  sheets  of  paper — and  the  reading  commenced* 
As  it  progressed,  each  sheets  being  loose,  %as  handed  to  Mr* 
Sebastian,  then  known  as  one  of  the  general's  particular 
friends — ^sinc^,  as  a  pensioner  of  Spain^- — and  on^  of  the  judged 
of  the  Kentucky  court  of  appeals* 
'  This  essay  was  addressed  to  the  In^^endant  op  Louisiana! 

As  the  contents  of  this  production  belong  to  the  history  of 
this  coOvention^  and  can  be  given  from  the  notes  of  Colonel 
Marshall,  one  of  the  Fayette  members,  as  alreafdy  noticed — 
they  will  be  given  in  a  literal  transcript:       ^ 

"The  author  Urges  the  natural  right  of  the  western  people, 
to  follow  th6  current  of  rivers  flowing  through  their  country, 
into  the  sea;  fee  great  common,  and  highway  of  nations. 

"He  states,  the  extent  of--the  country — the  richnesa  of  the 
boil— the  quantity,  and  variety  of  its  prpductions,  suitable  for 
foreign  markets ;  to  which  there  are  no  avenues  of  conveyance^ 
should  the  Mississippi  continue  shut  to  their  export.  ^ 

"He  states,  the  advantages  which  Spain,  would  derive  fr^m 
allowing  the  free  use  of  the  river  to  those,  on  its  various  watei^Sj 
by  the  increase  of  revenue,  and  resources* 

"He  states,  the  population  to  be  rapidly  increasing^  and' that 
each  individual  looked  forward  to  the.free  jiavigation  of  th^ 
Mississippi,  with  the  utmost  solicitude. 

"He  states^  the  general  abhorrence  with  w^iich  the  people 
of  the  western  waters  received  the  intelligence,  that  congress 
was  about  tb  cede  to  Spain,  the  exclusive  right  of  navigatilog 
the  river  for  twenty-five,  or  thirty  years.  • 

"He.  represents  it  as  a  faqt,  that  the  western  people  were  on 
the  point  of  separating  themselves  from  the  union,  fprever,  oih 
that  account;  considering  that  navigation  indispensable  to 
their  future  growth,  and  prosperity^  t 

"Having amplified  thesesubjects in thejnanner  of  theauthor: 

"He  next  addresses  himself  to  the  fears  of  his  Catholic  Majes* 
ty'a  viceroyj  by  a  pompaus  display  of  the  force  of  the  country-** 
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and  presses  tbe  idea,  that  should  Spain  be  so  blind  to  her  true 
interest  as  to  refuse  the  use 'of  the  river  to  the  western  people^  and 
thereby  compel  a  resort  to  military  raeani^,  for  its  attainment, 
that  Great  Britain,  stands  ready,  with  her  arms  eitparided) 
willing  to  receive,  and  co-operate  with  them,  in  their  efforts 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great,  and  favotirite  object. 

'^The  iiiore  effectilally  to  enforce  this  representation^  he 
quotes  a  conversatioD  wiiich  he  had,  a  few  years  before,  with 
a  membet  of  the  British  house  of  commons,  to  that  effect, 

*'He  states  the  lacility  with  which  the  Spanish  province  of 
Louisiana,  may  be  invaded  by  the  united  forces  of  Britain,  and 
America,  by  means  of  the  river  HUnois,  and  the  practicability 
of  proceeding  from  thence,  to  their  province  of  New  Mexico. 

"That  the  whole  Spanish  possessions  in  North  America 
would  be  endangered,  should  the  British,  who  already  held 
the  njouth  of  the  St.  LawreiK^e^  p6ssess  themselves  of  the 
Inouth  of  the  Mississippi  also;  and  thereby  command  the  inte- 
rior, by  holding  these  grand  portals  into  the  northern  continent. 

"These  points  were  also  amplified^  as  was  the  general's, 
manner.  Concluding,  willi  an  apology  for  the  freedom,  with 
which  he  had  treated  the  subjects  of  this  essay — which  bad 
been  drawn  from  one,  whose  head  might  crr^  but  whose- Aeorf 
could  not  deceive." 

The  reading  being  finished,  and  the  manuscriipt  deposited 
with  Mr.  Sebastian,  the  resolutibns  in  question  were  referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole;  in  order  that  it  might  have  the 
subject  of  the  Mississippi,  within  the  sdope  of  its  consideration. 

It  is  believed^  on  hints  and  inuendoes  of  General  Wi&inson, 
that  he  composed  an  essay  on  the  commerce  of  the  Mis8issipp^ 
(a  subject  which  had  been  very  ably  treated  by  the  elder  Tar^- 
-diveau,)  soon  after  he  decided  on  seeking  his  fortune  in  the 
New  Orleans  market — that  it  Was  taken  with  liiin  as  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  his  cargo — and  tiiere,  became  a  subject  of 
conference,  if  not  of  barter. 

Ther^  should  be  no  doubt,  but  that,  the  objects  of  the  essay, 
Were  examined,  and  canvassed  between  him,  and  the  intendant ; 

VOL.  I-  X* 
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whence  Ihey  caVne  to  understand  ea^ch  other;  and  some  ^stf* 
mate  put  upon  its  value;  and  that  subsequently  it  was  i*evised^ 
with  a  view  of  its  being  sent  to  the  court  t)f  Spain,  as  a  first 
fruit  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  new  subject. 

The  essay  which  was  read,  had  merit,  for  the  views  it  com- 
bined, of  the  rehitive  interests^  ^i  the  countries  on  the  waters 
f)f  the  Mississippi;  and  for  the  eloquence  with  which  it  was 
written.  Its  being  addressed  to  the  intendant,  and  s6nt  to  the 
Spanish  court  with  Wilkinson's  approbation,  instead  of  its 
Tsneing  addressed,  and  sent  to  congress,  sheW  conclusively,  the 
bias,  and  th^  aim  of  the  author.  This  it  may  be  presumed, 
without  any  departure  from  probabiWty,  was  the  foundation  oU 
which  he  claimed,  and  obtained,  bis  pension^  from  Spain;  here*- 
after  to  be  further  noticed^ 

That  part  of  the  convention,  \thiclx  waS'in  favour  of  a  violent 
separation,  caught  at  the  reference  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
last,  to  the  cornmittee  of  the  convention,  as  a  most- favourable 
indication  of  the  prepossession  of  the  body;  and  as  an  cApnesi 
of  final  success. 

For  it  is  in  vain  lo  dissemble,  that  in  this  convention,  of 
November,  1788,  there  were  two  parties — the  one  loyal, 
patriotic,  and  determined  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
United  States,  by  means  of  a  legal,  and  constitutional  seipara- 
tion,  and  admission  into  the  union,  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  congress.  At  the  head  of  this  party,  were  Coldnel  Thomas 
Marshall,  Judge  Muter,  Colonel  Joseph  Crockett,  John  Allen, 
Esq.  and  Colonei  John  Edwards — the  latter  of  whom  was 
irom  Bourbon — supported  by  a  large  majority,  of  the  gentle- 
men from  the  other  counties;  and  sometimes  distinguished,  by 
the  appellation  of  the  country  party ^  in  contradistinction  to  the 
cmirt  party  ;  an  epithet j  bestowed  on  their  opponents,  on  account 
of  the  leaders,  with  the  exception  of  Wilkinson,  being  mem- 
bers, either,  of  the  bench,  or  bar,  of  the  supreme  court,' for  the 
district. 

The  most  prominent  of  this  party,  were  Wilkinson,  Brown^* 
Sebastiafl^  and  Innis — at  the  head  of  these^  was  Wilkinson. 
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"Thejr  scheme  was,  a  declaration  of  independence ;  au  im^ 

mediate  organization  of  govejrnment;  a  treaty  with  Spain,  for 

.the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi;  and  a  connexion  with  tha 

United  States,  or  not,  according  to  cixeumstances,  and  con^ 

tingencies." 

Of  which,  this  history  offers  nothing,  for  which  it  will  not 
exhibit  a  complete,  and  satisfactory  demonstration.  To*this 
purpose,  evidence  has  been  produced,  and  observations  made ; 
and  to  which  something  more  is  intended  to  be  added.  As 
weH  to  do  justice  ta  the  characters' of  the  two  parties,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused;  notwitlistanding 
their  retention  of  poweiv  and-th§5  manner  they  used  it,  to  annoy 
and-  depress  those  who  at  any  time  opposed  them.  And  be-* 
cause,  it  is  at  all  times^  the  bounden  duty  of  history,  to  expose 
combinations  against  the  laws,  and  constitutions,  of  the  country: 
and  especially  to  bring  to  open,  shame  and  disgrace,  the.  clan- 
destine intriguer  with  foreign  agents;-  as  one  of  the  means  of 
preventing  the  like  intrigues  in  future — always  to  he  dreaded 
in  republics;  because  none  but  popular  men  are  ever  directly 
engiiged  in  thenu  And  they  are  never  engaged,  but  for  the 
service  of  foreign  powers,  and  their  own  personal  emolument. 
Ever  attempting  tb  mislead  the  people^  whom  they  deceive; 
and  ever  tempting  them,  as  in  the  pres6nt  case,  tp  commit 
crimes,  which  equally  involve  their  Uvqs,  and  tJiQ  peace  of  the 
country. 

Jf  treachery  in  private  life,. is  detestable,  wjien  the  conse-*.. 
quences,  often  coafined  to  a  single  person,  are  seldom  extended^ 
to  many — or  if  in  a  monarchy,  the  minister  justly  rendejfs  him-* 
self  execrable,,  by  betraying  the  secrets,  no  less  than  the  mere 
personal  interests,,  of  his.  master;  how  thoroughly  abhorrent 
should  be. that  public  functionary,  in  a  republican  government, 
who  trusted  by  all,  betraya  all? — who,. having  the  constitution 
placed  under  his  care,  would  violate  it-r-who,  ex^ilted  to  a 
place  of  high  trust  in  tiie  union,*  would  rc^nd^  it  asunder — and 
who  calculating  upon  personal  impunity,  wo.ujd.have  commit'^ 
icA  the  peace  of  society,  and  exposed  to  personal, danger,  the 
life  ofevery  man^  woman}  .and,  child,  in  the  cpuntry,.    TliJ^t  %\xq}x 
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woald  have  been  the  consequence,  if  the  scheme  of  Wilkinson, 
and  Brown,  had  been  effected,  will  hardly  be  doubted*  by  any 
man  of  intelligence,  who  simply  resolves  the  question:  Whether, 
or  not,  Virginia^  and  the  United  States,  would  have  permitted 
the  defection  of  Kentucky^ — and  that  she,  on  the  back  of  Vir^ 
ginia,  and  enveloped  in  the  territory  of  the  union,  wouM  have 
been  permitted  to  erect  an  independent  state— *odt  of  the 
union — and  in  connexion  with  a  foreign  power,  whoise  intrigite$ 
with  unprincipled  citizens,  had  produced  such  a  state  of  thingst 
War  was  inevitable;  had  they  effected  their  proposed  iide^ 
pendence. 

To  elucidate  the  subject  of  this  intrigue,  which  not  only 
occasioned  the  greatest  embarrassment  at  the  time,  but  hung 
like  an  incubus  upon  both  the  moral  and  physical  faculties  of 
the  country^  down  at  least,  to  1797,  resort  will  be  had  to  the 
half  developments,  and  mysterious  concealments  of  Mr. 
Brown;  as  well  as  to  the  more  open,  and  manly  efforts,  of 
Wilkinson,  in  the  service  of  his  new  master  of  Spain*  The 
unpardonable  crime  in  both,  was,  that  thej  attempted  to  serve 
two  masters,  Spain,  and  Kentucky— ^not  by  an  honest,  and  day^ 
light,  course  of  policyT— but  by  secret  conferences,  and  by  pro- 
jecting a  scheme,  to  execute  which,  was  high  treason* 

To  be  assured  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recollect  the 
publication  of  Judge  Muter,  already  inserted  in  this  history* 
That  the  whole  subject  may  be  placed  in  review,  the  third 
section  of  the  law  referred  to  by  him,  is  also  to  be  recollected ; 
for  that  declares,  that  writing,  or  advised  speaking  in  favour  of 
erecting,  government  without  the  authority  of  a  previous  act 
of  the  legislature  for  the  purpose,  should  be  deemed  a  ^igh 
itiisdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine,  at  the  discreti(m  of  the  court. 
While  the  fourth  section,  authorizes  the  governor  of  the  coih** 
monWealth,  to  call  out  the  militia,  as  in  case" of  insurrection^  or 
invasimi^  to  suppresr*,  such  uufped  government. 

That  the  people  generally,  did  not  ^ecrate  these  snacMna* 
tionfe  at  the  time,  is  to  be  imputed  to  their  not  knbwing  of 
them ;  and  to  the  diflSculty  of  bringing  the  proof  of  them  in 
such  form  as  to  convince  them,  of  the  fiatore  s^nd  eonsie^ 
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^uence  of  the  facts,  that  were  known.  That  the  authors,  and 
coadjutors  of  the  nefarious  proje<;t  of  putting  Kentucky  out  of 
the  union,  retained  their  popularity,  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
(he  same  cause,  an  ignorance  of  their  real  characters,  of  their 
doubte  dealings,  of  the  effects  of  their  plof,  of  the  official 
Bitcration  of  most  of  them,  and  the  care  with  which  they  all 
concealed,  or  denied,  the  fact,  or  the  consequences,  of  their 
intrigue.  That  the  danger  was  over,  before  it  wa^  publicly 
understood,  is  no  reason  why  the  remembrance  of  it  should 
not  be  perpetuate4 — although  it  may  be  assigned  as  the  cause 
,  for  tolerating  those  who  were  concerned.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  that  the  people  are  indifferent  to  the  conduct  of 
those,  who  would  have  drawn  them  into  the  crime  of  high 
treason-— exposed  them  to  prosecution  for  misdemeanor — or 
involved  them  in  the  desolations  of  war. 

What  was  the  sense  of  Virginia,  as  to  the  ierection  of  wwfe- 
pendent  govenimeiU  within  her  limits,  and  without  her  consent, 
has  been  shewn  by  h/er  law.  There  is  the  same  evidence  for 
knowing  that  it  was  mad^  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  c^U  out 
the  military  force  of  the  state  to  suppress  such  government. 
And  who  can  doubt  but  that  the  governor  would  have  done  his 
duty?  Who  can  for  a  moment  indulge  the  weak  imagination, 
that  Virginia,  and  the  United  States,  would  have  permitted 
-peaceably  a  dismemberment  of  their  territory,  and,  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  separate  and  hostile  state,  upon  their  frontiers  ?— ► 
The  example — the  principle — the  danger  to  tl^eir  own  peace; 
a  regard  for  their  own  integrity — their  own  self  defence,  and 
future  safety — would  all  have  concurred,  to  forbid  an  acquies- 
cence, in  the  daring  usurpation.  A  military  resistance — ^aud 
a  war,  would  hfive  been  the  certain  consequence  of  adopting 
the  course  recommended  by  Wilkinson,  and  Brown;  and  coun- 
tenanced by  others.  In  ya.in  would  these  usurpers^  have  offered 
to  place  their  new  state,  in  the  union;  in  vain  would  they  have 
applied  to  congress  for  admisjsion — they  could  not  be  received; 
the  constitution  positively  forbade  it— ^congress  couid  not  have 
admitted  them — she  was  bound  by  every  constitutional  obliga- 
tion, and  every  principle  of  sound  policy,  to  have  rejected  the 
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illicit  state,  from  the  union.     And  this,  those  who  projected  it 
well  knew;  for  they  were  lawyers,  and  politicians. 

Yes^  the  independent  statc^  proposed  hy  these  conspirators^' was 
intended  for  Spanish  connexion^ — not  for  a  membei*,  of  the 
American  union.  Ab(1  it  must  have  been  dissolved^  and  /e- 
organized^  according  to  law,  and. constitution,  before  it  could 
have  been  received  into  the  union  of  the  other  free 'states  of 
America.  But  could  they  have  gotten  the  district,  into  thig 
usurped  state^  there  was  do  intention  of  applying  for  admission 
into  the  union.  To  Spain,  the  application,  was  to  be  made; 
Spain,  was  to  take  tho  state  of  Kcntueky^  under  her  protection — 
and  to  concede^  as  a. consequence,  the  itavigatipn  of  the  Missis* 
sippi,  and  'the  commerce  of  Orleans,  to  her  new  dependent; 
a  colony,  in  effect — --whose  defence  Spain  was  to  guarantee. 

Froni  what  has  been  shewn,  it  can  but  appear,  that  Mrv 
Brown,  the  citi^sen  of  Kentucky,  tlie  delegate  in  congress  from 
Virginia,  the  confidential  agent  of  the  people,  of  the  district — r 
had  been  sowing  the  seeds  of  jealousy,  and  of  discord — hatching  ' 
conspiracy,  aud  brooding  over  treason,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Spanish  minister. 

He  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  as  has  been  seen,  was  placed 
in  the  convention ;  for  he  ceased  not  to  aspire  to,  and  retain, 
the  confidence,  of  thqse,  against  whom  he  con^ired — as  did 
the  rest — and  this  was  necessary  to  their  success.  *  In  the  con-^ 
vention,  he  was  called  on,  to  give,  such  information,  touching 
the  alfairs  of  the  district,  as  it  concerned  the  convention  to 
know.  His  memorable  response,  is  already  on  record.  In 
substance,  that  the*  assurances  which  ho  had  received  from 
Mr.  Gardoqui,  the  minister  of  Spain,  in  private  conferences^ 
authorized  him  to  state,  "that  provided,. we  were  unanimous^ 
every  thing  we  could  wish  for,  is  within  our  reach." 

Unanimous!  About  what?  Why,  in  favour  oi  a  declaration 
of  independence.  In  his  letter  .to  Judge  Muter,  Mr.  Brown  bad 
said,  that  a  declaration  of  independence,  was  expected-Mhat 
it  would  tend  to  preserve  unanimity — and  enable  Kentucky  to 
adopt  with  ejfect  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  pro^ 
mote  the  interest  of  the  district.     In  that  also,  as  well  as  in  a 
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letter  to  Colonel  McDowell,  he  disclosed  the  benevolent  inten* 
tions  of  hia  Catholic  Majesty,  suspended  ugon  the  precedent 
coudilion  of  Kentucky's  declaring  herself  independent. 

It  was  then — unanimity  in  favour  of  independence  that  Mr. 
Brown,  pieced,  as  the  one  thing  needful,  for  obtaining  from 
Spain,  "every  thing  we  wished*" 

The  navigation,  and  commerce  of  the  Mississippi,  were  the 
ostensible  objects;  and  there  is,  in  the  letter  of  Mr;  Brov^n^  tb 
Judge  Muter,  the  express  authority^  for  asserting  "that  Spain, 
never  would  concede  the  navigation  of  that  river  to  Kentucky 
as  a  part  of  the  United  States."  What  mpre  is  wanted  to  see 
through  the  whole  scheme  of  disunion,  and  the  connexion  with 
Spain?     Surely  nothing. 

No  wonder,  that  Mr.  Brown,  and  the  other  conspiratbrs, 
were  cautious,  add  reserved,  in  the  convention;  for  he  there 
saw^  at  least  a  few  men^  who  were  so  far  posseted  of  his 
secret,  as  to  be  able  to  penetrate  his  designs;  and  this  he  could 
but  know,  when  he  found  himself  deserted  by  Muter,  who  had 
attached  hitnself,  to  Colonel  Marshall ;  these  were  both  active 
to  defeat  him. 

The  party,  were  closely  observed;  and  it  became  necessary 
to  counteract  them.  This  was  in  part  done,  on  the  introduction 
«f  two  petitions,  from  the  subscribers,  living  in  Mercer,  and 
Madison  countif  s,  praying  that  an  address  might  be  sent  to 
congress,  to  obtain  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Harry 
Innis,  a  member  of  the  one  county,  and  a  sort  of  patron  of  the 
other,  presented  these  papers.  Imaginings  no  doubt,  that  every 
thing  on  the  subject  of  the  navigation  of  the  river,  w^ere  to 
be  associated;  and  might  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  main 
design.  And  knowing,  that  if  the  address  should  be  Voted,  that 
the  object  of  it,  was  not  within  the  power  of  congres^n—while 
the  failure  to  cCmply,  might  serve  the  purpose  of  misrepresen" 
tation,  and  ill  will  in  future. 

The  other  side  of  the  house,  satisfied  with  the  constitutional 
course  pointed  out  In  the-  petitions,  and  contented  with  disr 
cba-Fging  their  own  duty — concurred  in  a  motioci  made  to  refer 
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them  to  a  special  committee.  Sodn  after  which,  a  resolution 
was  reported,  favourable  to  the  subject,  and  ordered  to  lay  od 
the  table. 

This  moment  was  seized,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  a 
resolution,  ''which  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Marshall,  for  appointing  a  committee  to  draw 
tip  a  decent  and  respectful  address  to  the  general  assembly  of 
Virginia,  for  obtaining  the  independence  of  the  district  of 
Kentucky,  agreeablj  to  the  late  resolution  and  recommendation 
of  congress.*' 

The  call  was  a2:reed  to ;  and  a  committee  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  the  two  gentlemen  last  named,  Mr.  Muter,  Mr. 
Jouett,  Mr.  Allen,  and  Mr.  WilkinscJn. 

This  may  be  considered  as  ^  leading  and  decisive  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  further  proceedings  of  this  conventioiK 
It  distinctly  marked  its  predominant  disposition  with  loyalty, 
and  good  feith-^and  taught  the  Spanish  party,  what  they  were 
to  expect,  as  the  result-  of  further  deliberaiton* 

Wilkinsoni,  was  the  only  man  of  the  party,  oil  the  committee. 
The  other  members  were  for  obtaining  the  desired  set)aration, 
in  the  way  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  the  laws.  Nor 
had  the  general, \  the  temerity,  openly  to  propose  anothef,  in 
opposition  to  this  course;  although  it  will  appear  that  been* 
deavoured  to  defeat  it,  by  indirect  means. '  fie  had  satisfac- 
torily, to  his  own  judgment,  ascertained  that  the  state  of  public 
opinion  would  ni>t  bear  him  out,  in  openly  pursuing  the  views 
taken  in  tlie  previous  convention,  although  corroborated  by 
Mr.  Brown,  as  t(j  independent  government;  and  he  was  too 
profound  a  politician,  to  offer  a  scheme  of  disloyalty,  and  frea- 
8^1,  which  he  was  certain  could  not  succeed;  but  would  be 
overruled  by  his  colleagues;  and  which  could  result  only  in 
disappointment,  and  disgrace,  to  himself,  and  his  adherents*  • 

•  The  same  conviction,  as  to  public  opinion,  was  unavoidably 
tonnected  with  his  own  election,  and  applied  to  all  the  material 
objects  of  his  policy. 

The  timfely  activity,  and  success,  of  Colonel  Crockett,*  who 
taking  alarm  on  the  subject  of  violent  separation^  left  his  seat  in 
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tli^  convention,  on  Saturday,  and  refurned  to  it  on  Mondaj^^ 
with  from  three  to  five  hundred  subscribers  to  a  remonstrance 
against  a  violent  separation,  contributed  not  a  little  to  thia 
conviction. 

The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  was,  it  is  true,  an  impor*" 
tant  object  in  the  general  estimation;  but  it  was  not  thought^ 
even  if  it  had^been  the  consequential  reward  of  the  declaration 
of  immediate  independence,  that  it  was  worth  the  sacrifices 
which  were  required — of  fidelity,  union^  and  peace.  If  Wil- 
kinson, Brown,  and  their  associates,  were  willing  to  risk 
the  consequences,  they  most  undoubtedly  expected  other  com- 
pensation. ,  Spanish  gold,  was  thought  plenty — and  pensions^ 
convenient  annuities. 

On  the  6th  of  the  month,  the  resolution  on  the  petition  from 
Mercer,  and  Madison,  was  taken  up — confirmed^  iand  a  com*^ 
mittee  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Muter,  Mr.  Brown> 
Mr.  Sebastian,  and  Mr.  Morrisotf,  appointed,  to  draw  up  the 
address  to  congress. 

This  subject  disposed  of,  Mr.  Edwards  reported  an  addresd 
to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  on  the  subject  of  separation;' 
when,  an  amendment  being  offered,  it  was  postponed,  for  future 
consideration*     By  some,  this  postponement,  was  suspected  to 
be  a  manoeuvre. 

The  8th  of  the  month.  General  Wilkinson j  dffeted  the  preami« 
ble,  and  resolution,  following: 

"Whereas  it  is  the  solemn  duty,  so  it  is  the  ardent  desire  of 
this  convention,  to  pursue  such  measures  as  may  promote  the 
interest  and  meet  the  approbation  of  their  constituents;  but 
the  discordant  opinions  which  at  present  divide  the  good  peo* 
pie  they  represent,  render  it  doubtful  whether  they  can  adopt 
any  plan  which  will  embrace  the  opinions  of  all,  or  even  secure 
the  support  of  a  majority— *in  this  state  of  embarrassment,  per- 
plexed with  doubt,  and  surrounded  by  difficulties;  in  order  to 
avoid  error,  and  to  attain  truths—to  remove  the  jealousies 
which  have  iafected  society,  and  to  restore  that  spirit  of  bar* 
VOL.  u  Y* 
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Tmony  and  concord,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  all  depends; 
they  deem  it  most  eligible  to  address  their  constituents  on  thd 
momentous  occasion:  Therefore^ 

''Resolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  an  ad- 
dress to  the  good  people  of  the  district,  setting  forth  the  prin- 
ciples from  which  this  convention  act;  representing  to  them 
their  true  situation,  urging  the  necessity  of  union,  concord,  and 
mutual  concession, and  solemnly  calling  upon  them  to  furnish  this 
convention,  at  their  next  session,  with  insiritcticms  in  what  man- 
ner to  proceed,  on  the  important  subject  to  them  submitted." 

And  a  committee  was  appointed,  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Mr. 
Innis,  Mr.  Jouett,  Mr.  Muter,  Mr.  Sebastian,  Mr»  Allen,  an4 
Mr.  Caldwejl. 

This  procedure,  may  be  considered,  as  the  last  effort,  of  the 
conspiring  faction,  which  was  made  in  this  convention.  While, 
as  a  measure,  so  singularly  timed — so  extraordinary  in  it& 
developments — and  so  insidiously  calculated  to  defeat  the  pre- 
sent application  for  a  legal  and  regular  separation,  it  demands 
some  discussion.  It  may  be  taken  as  the  genuine  expression 
of  the  anxiety  and  perplexity,  of  Wilkinson,  and  his  adherents; 
jsmd  the  inere  exhibition  of  it,  is  a  convincing  proof,  of  the 
tenacity,  with  whi(ih  they  adhered  to  their  project,  of  organiz- 
ing an  independent  government — in  a  word,  of  prsufrioN. 

*^The  important  subject"  to  Ke  urged  on  the  people,  for  their 
instructions^  was  "independent  government."  That  was  the 
subject,  and  the  only  subject^  which  had  in  the  least  divided,. 
or  perplexed  the  people,  or  the  convention.  And  it  appears 
that  previous  to  this  resolution,  the  convention  had  decided 
upon  applying  to  the  legislature  for  an  act,  to  authorize  a 
separation,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  state,  according  to  the 
constitution.  Which  stood  as  evidence  of  the  concurrence  of 
a  majority  in  favour  of  that  specific  measure.  That  should, 
naturally,  h?ive  settled  the  question,  as  to  the  mode  of  attaining 
independent  governrnent;  and  precluded  every  other  in  the 
least  degree  incompatible.     Bat  it  was  obvious  that  unless  the 
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legal  course  could  be  obstructed,  the  hopes  apd  wishes  of  the. 
faction^  were  about  to  be  blasted — perhaps,  forever. 

The.  crisis,  therefore  pressed — and  Wilkinson,  delivered  its 
liasty  conception,  in  the  preamble,  and  resolution,  now  under 
consideration.  And  if  this  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  suspend-^ 
ing  the  other,  and  opposite  proceeding-r-for  it  was  plot,  and 
counterplot — rand  with  the  hope  of  getting  the  subject  of 
independent  government"  before  the  people,  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  ascribe  it  to  any  rational  motive.  But  if  this 
be  admitted,  then  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  tbat,  the  party,  ex- 
pected, by  playing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  multitude — by 
working  on  their  fondness  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
without  which,  they  were  to  be  persuaded  they  could  not  live ; 
that  congress  would  not  procure  it  for  them — but  would  cede 
it  away  to  Spain--with  a  whisper  now,  and  then,  that  if  Ken- 
tucky would  but  declare  herself  mrfepenrfcn/,  "that  every  thing 
she  wanted,  was  in  her  power"-— with  the  use  of  such  other 
auxiliaries,  as  the  Indian  war,  and  some  ingenuity^  could  readily 
|urnish;  an^  thus  procure  from  the  people,  in  the  phrenetic 
perplexity,  so  induced — instructions,  to  declare  Kentucky, 
at  once,  ijjoepej^jdent— and  organize  government.  The  first . 
object  of  tl\e  party's  aim.  And  without  which,  the  rest  were 
unattainable. 

The  futility  of  the  suggestions,  made  in  the  preamble  to  the  . 
resolution,  may  shew  that  they  do  not  express  the  real  motives 
of  the  proceeding*  As  to  'Hhe  jealou3ies  which  had  infected 
society" — if  they  exisled,  which  is  admitted;  they  were  occa- 
sioned solely,  by  the  project  for  "violent  separation,"  and  the 
mysterious  conduct  of  the  party,  whose  intrigue  with  Spain, 
gave  rise  to  suspicions  of  treachery ;  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  liberties  of  the  country:  and  which  were  not  to  be  allayed, 
by  agitating  the  subject* 

*^Thc  concord  and  unanimity.recommended/'  was  not  neces- 
sary to  attain  a  regular  and  constitutional  independence — 
because  for  that  purpose,  the  people  were  already,  sufficiently 
agreed,  and  united:  and  so  were  the  convention;  as  manifested 
by  their  resolution  on  that  subject.     While  nothing  could  bQ 
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\nore  puerile,  and  unworthy  the  serious  attempt  of  a  poHtician, 
than  to  expect  unanimity  among  the  people  of  the  country  on 
a  suhject  involving  such  a  variety  of  considerations. 

It  is  true,  there  was  some  anxiety,  a  spark  of  jealousy,  and 
Some  heat  of  party,  in  the  convention.  It  was  no  ordinary 
occasion  of  debate ;  where  both  sides,  agreed,  upon  the  consti- 
tutionality, and  moral  rectitude  of  the  end — contend  alone,  as 
to  the  fitness  of  the  means  of  accomplishment.  The  difference 
was  radical^ — morally,  and  legally.  It  involved  a  question 
between  good  faith,  and  fraud ;  between  allegiance,  and  trea- 
son. And  it  necessarily  called  into  action  all  the  feelings  of 
correct  and  honourable  minds,  which  are  resolved  into  disap 
probation,  disgust,  and  contempt,  for  those  whom  they  can 
charge  with  perfidy.  Alienations  there  took  place,  for  which 
time  offered  no  change— nor  reflection,  any  relaxation.  There 
the  most  deadly  hatred,  sprang  up  rn  the  bosoms  of  some  of  the 
conspirators,  against  Colonel  Marshall ;  whose  shrewd  scrutiny, 
and  keen  sarcasm,  ofeye,  and  of  lip,  taught  guilt  its  own  insig- 
nificance— when  he  taught  the  guilty,  that  he  saw  their 
deformity. 

The  10th  of  the  month,  Mr.  Wilkinson  reported  the  address 
to  congress  on  the  subject,  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi ; 
which  was  agreed  to,  without  opposition ;  and  is  here  inserted*: 
iJrom  an  unwillingness,  to  abridge  documents  of  the.kind,  how* 
0ver  verbos^. 

*'7b  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled^ 

*'The  people  of  Kentucky,  represented  in  convention,  asL 
iVeemen,  as  citizens,  and  as  a  part  of  the  American  republic,, 
beg  leave,  by  this  humble  petition  to  state  th^jir  rights,  and 
call  for  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

♦^Fathers!  fellow  citizens^  and  guardians  of  our  rights!  As 
we  address  you  by  the  endearing  appellation  of  fathers,  we 
rely  on  your  paternal  affection,  to  hear  us;  we  rely  on  your 
justice,  as  men  and  citizens,  to  attend  to  the  wrongs  done  men 
and  citizens;  and  as  a  people  recognised  by  the  solemn  acts  of 
the  union,  we  look  for  protection,  to  the  federal  head. 
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*'When  the  peace  had  secured  to  America  that  sovereignty 
and  independence  for  which  she  had  so  nobly  contended,  we 
could  not  retire,  with  our  atlantic  friends,  to  enjoy  in  ease  the 
blessings  of  freedom. 

"Many  of  us  had  expended  in  the  struggle  for  our  country's 
rights,  that  property  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  possess 
a  competency  with  our  Hberty. 

"On  the  western  waters,  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  pos- 
sessed a  fertile  but.  uninhabited  wild.  • 

"In  this  wilderness  we  sought,  after  having  procured  liberty 
for  our  posterity,  to  provide  for  their  support.  Inured  to 
hardships  by  a  long  warfare,  we  ventured  into  almost  impene- 
trable forests,  without  bread,  or  domestic  animals — we  de- 
pended on  the  casual  supplies  afforded  by  the  chase;  hunger 
was.  our  familiar  attendant,  and  even  our  unsavoury  meals 
were  made  upon  the  wet  surface  of  the  earth,  with  the  cloud 
deformed  canopy  for  our  covering.  Though  forced  to  pierce 
the  thicket,  it  was  not  in  safety  we  trod;  the  wily  savage 
thirsted  for  our  blood;  lurked  in  our  paths,  and  seized  the 
unsuspecting  hunter.  Whilst  we  lamented  the  loss  of  a  friend ; 
a  brother,  a'father,  a  wife,  a  child,  became  a  victim  to  the 
barbarian  tomahawk:  instead  of  consolation,  a  new  and  greater 
misfortune  deadened  the  sense,  of  former  afflictions.  Fron* 
the  union  we  receive  no  support — but  we  impeach  not  their 
justice.  Ineffectual  treaties  often  renewed,  and  as  often  bro*- 
ken,  by  the  savage  nations,  served  only  to  supply  them  with 
the  means  of  our  destruction.  But  no  human  cause  could 
control  that  providence  which  destined  this  western  country 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  civilized  and  happy  people.  The  period  of 
Its  accomplishment  was  distant,  but  it  advanced  with  rapid  and 
incredible  strides.  We  derive  strength  from  our  falls — and 
numbers  from  our  losses;  the  unparalleled  fertility  of  our  soil 
made  grateful  returns,  far  disproportioned  to  the  slight  labour 
which  our  safety  would  permit  us  to  bestow.  Our  fields,  and 
herds,  afforded  us  not  only  sufficient  support  for  ourselves,  but 
also  for  the  emigrants  who  annually  double  our  numbers;  and 
6Ven  a  surplus  still  regains  for  ei^portation. 
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"Tlii^  surplus  would  be  far  greater,  did  not  a  narrow  policy 
shut  up  our  navigation,  and  discourage  our  industry. 

"In  this  situation  we  call  for  your  attention.  We  beg  you 
to  trace  the  Mississippi  from  the.  ocean;  survey  the  innumera- 
ble rivers  which  water  your  western  territory,  and  pay  tliei^ 
tribute  to  its  greatness;  examine  the  luxuriant  soil  which  those 
rivers  traverse.  Then  we  ask,  can  the  God  of  wisdom  and 
nature  have  created  that  vast  country  in  vain?  Was  it  for 
iiotliing  that  he  blessed  it  with  a  fertility  almost  incredible? 
Did  he^  not  provide  those  great  streams  which  empty  into  the 
Mississippi,  ^and  by  it  communicate  with  the  Atlantic,  that 
other  nations  and  climes  might  enjoy  with  us  the  blessings  of 
our  fruitful  soil?  View  the  country,  and  you  will , answer  for 
yoursclv^es.  But  can  the  presumptuous  madness  of  man  ima- 
gine a  policy  inconsistent  with  the  immense  designs  of  the  deity  ? 
Americans  pannot, 

"As  it  is  the  natural  right  of  tjie  people  of  this  country  to 
liavigate  the  Mississippi,  so  they  have  also  the  right  derived; 
from  treaties  and  national  compacts.  r 

"By  the  treaty  of  peaoQ  concluded  in  the  year  1763,  between 
the  crowns  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  river  Mississippi  was  ascertained  to  Great  Britain: 
i^m  right  thus  ascertained,  was  exercised  by  the  subjects  of 
that  crown,  till  the  peace  of  1753,  and  conjointly  with  them  by 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"By  the  treaty  in  which  Great  Britain  acknowledged  tho- 
independence  of  the  United- States,  she^  also  ceded  to  them  the 
free  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi.  It  was  a  right  natural- 
ly and  essentially  annexed  to  the  possession  of  this  western 
country.  As  such,  it  was  claimed  by  America,  and  it  was.  upoa 
that  principle  she  clain^ed.it:  yet  the  court  of  Spain,  who 
possess  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  have  ob* 
fet,ructed  your  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  right. 

"If  policy  is  the  motive  which  actuates  political  conduct, 
you  will  support  us  in  this  right,  and  thereby  enable  us  to  assist 
in  the  support  of  government.  If  you  will  be  really  our  fathersjt 
stretch  forth  your  hmids  to  save  us.     If  you  would  be  worthy 
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giiardians,  defend  our  rights.  We  arc  a  member  that  would 
exert  any  muscle  for  your  service.  Do  not  cut  us  off  from 
your  body.  By  (^very  tic  of  consanguinity,  and  affection — by 
Ihe  remembrance  of  the  blood  we  have  mingled  in  the  common 
cause — by  a  regard  to  justice  and  policy,  we  conjure  you  to 
procure  our  right. 

*'May  your  councils  be  guided  by  wisdom  and  justice,  and 
may  your  determinations  be  marked  by  decision  and  effect. 
Let  not  your  beneficence  be  circtimscribed  by  the  mountain? 
which  divide  us;  but  let  us  feel  that  you  really  are  the  guar- 
dians, and  asserters  of  our  rights:  then  you  will  secure  the 
prayers  of  a  people  whose  gratitude  would  be  as  warm,  as  the 
vindication  of  their  rights  will  be  eternal:  then  our  connexion 
shall  be  perpetuated  to  the  latest  times,  a  monument  of  your 
justice,  and  a  terror  to  youf  enemies." 

This  is  the  general's  composition— and  here  it  maybe  said^ 
he  not  only  brings  out  his  store  of  knowledge,  of  the  laws  of 
fiature,  and  of  nations,  as  well  as  of.the  history  of  treaties ;  bufc 
also  sports  his  fancy  over  a  subject  become  quite  familiar. 
Forgetting,  it  would  seem,  that  Spain  had  conquered  the  Flori- 
das  from  Great  Britain,  and  occupied  both  shores  of  the  Mis- 
iSissippi^  he  asserts  the  right  of  navigating  the  river  to  the  sc?* 
to  be  in  the  United  States,  with  as  much  confidence,  as  ho 
demands  of  congress,  to  be  put  in  the  possession.  Well  know- 
ing, that  in  the  existing  state  of  things*,  however  anxious,  or 
solicitous,  congress  might  be,  to  obtain  the  active  use  of  tlie 
river,  that  it  would  be  withheld  by  Spain;  to  whose  former 
motives  for  refusal,  the  general,  and  Mr.  Brown  had  added  a 
new  stock,  by  their  intrigue:  whence  Spain  derived  new^hopc* 
of  annexing  Kentucky  to  her  American  dependencies. 

But  when  this  address  should  be  published  to  the  peopkv  as 
it  was  intended;  and  in  full  confidence,  that  it  was  utterly  out 
of  the  power  of  congress  to  obtain  the  conacnt  of  Spain,  to  this 
wanted  navigation;  it  would  stir  up,  and  inflame  their  feclinc:?, 
as  much'  in  favour  of  the  author,  as  against  congress:  tw6 
objects,  of  primary,  and  almost  of  equal  importance,  to  the 
success  of' the  party ;  who  heard  it  with  joy*  and  eulogiiirjo. 
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The  same  daj,  Mr.  Wilkinson  also  reported  an  addfbss  to 
The  people,  as  proposed  by  his  former  resolution — ^which  was 
referred  to  a  commiU^e  of  the  whole  convention*  As  no  farther 
notice  appears  on  the  journals,  as  far  as  seen — of  this  address^ 
nor  the  address  itself,  it  is  inferred,  that  it  never  came  to  matu- 
rity; but  was  stifled,  in  the  birth,  by  the  address  to  the  legis- 
lature, for  an  act  of  separation— which  was  now  finally  acted 
on,. by  the  convention;  and  is  next  inserted. 

*'  To  the  honourable  tlie  General  Assembly^  for  the  Commonwealth 

of  Virginia^  . 

"Gentlemen  t 

**The  representatives  of  the  good  people  inhabiting  the 
several- counties  composing  the  district  of  Kentucky,  in  conven- 
tion met,  beg  leave  again  to  address  you  on  the  great  and  im- 
portant subject  of  their  separatipn  from  the  parent  state,  and 
being  made  a  member  of  the  federal  union- 

"To  repeat  the  causes  which  impel  the  inhabitants  of  this 
district  to  continue  their  application  for  a  separation,  will  in 
our  opinion,  be  unnecessary.  They  have  been  generously 
acknowledged,  ai)d  patronised^  in  former  assemblies ;  and  met 
the  approbation  bf  congress:  whose  consent  was  necessary  to- 
wards the  final  completion  of  this  desirable  object,  and  who 
resolved  that  the  measure  was  expedient  and  necessary;  but 
which  from  their  peculiar  situation,  they  were  inadequate  to 
decide.  *  \ 

"As  happiness  was  the  object  which  first  dictated  the  appli- 
cation for  a  separation^  so  it  has  continued  to  be  the  ruling 
principle  in  dii:ecting  the  good  people  of  Kentucky  to  that 
great  end  upon  constitutional  terms;  and  they  conceive,  the 
longer  that  measure  is  delayed,  the.  more  will  they  Jay  exposed 
to  the  merciless  savage,  or  (which  is  greatly-io  be  feared)  anar- 
chy, with  all  the  concomitant  evils'attendant  thereon. 

"Being  fully  impressed  with  these  ideas,  and  justified  by  fre- 
quent examples,  we  conceive  it  our  duty,  as  freemen,  from  the 
regard  we  owe  to  our  constituents,  and  being  encouraged  by 
the  resolutions  of  congress,  again  to  apply  to  your  honorable 
body  praying  that  an  act  may  pass  at  the  present  session  for 
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^fenabling  tjie  gbod  people  of  the  Kentucky  district  to  obtain  aik 
iiKlependent  government  and  be  admitted  into  the  confederal 
tipn,  as  a  member  of  the  federal  union,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  to  you  may  appear  just  and  equitable;  and  that 
you  transmit  such  act  \6  the  president  of  thid  convention^  with 
all  convenient  despatch;  in  order  for  oar  consideration,  and 
the  final  completion  of  the  business*  This  we  are  emboldened 
to  ask,  as  many  of  the  causes  which  produced  former  restric- 
tions, do  not  now  exist.  .  Fin?iHy,  relying  on  the  justice  and 
liberality  of  your  honourable  house,  so  often  experienced,  and 
which  we  are  ever  bound  to  acknowledge,  we  again  solicit  the 
friendly  interposition^  of  the  parent  state  with  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  for  a  speedy  admission  of  the  district,  into 
the  federal  uniod,  and  also  to  urge  that  honourable  body  in  the 
most  express  terms,  to  take  efiectual  measures  for  procuring  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district  the  fre^  navigation  of  the  river 
Mississippi ;  without  which  the  situation  of  a  large  part  of  the 
community,  will  be  wretched  and  miserable-^which  may  be 
the  source  of  future  evilsv 

^'Orderedif  That  the  pi'esident  sign,  and  the  clerk  attest,  the 
said  address;  and  that  the  same  be  enclosed  by  the  president 
to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates." 

The  friends  of  General  Wilkinson^  obt£uned  for  him,  the 
thanks  of  the  convention,  for  his  essay  on  the  navigation  of  thd 
Mississippi.  His  adherents  were  pleased  to  stick  this  new 
plume  in  his  cap;  while  it  was  conceded  on  the  other  side, as  a 
harmle:;'s  ensign,  by  which  to  know^  the  character  of  his  fidelity* 

The  convention,  now  take  measures  to  renew  their  meeting 
if  necessary;  and  adjourn  until  the  first  Monday  of  the  ensuing 
August* 

Thus  passed  the  crisis;  and  thus  ended  the  open  and  direct. 
contest  between  the  friends  of  constitutional  separation  and    ^ 
continued  uniod,  and  those  who  were  for  immediately  throwing 
Kentucky  out  of  the  circle  of  the  states. 

Fortunately  for  the  peaLce,  and  prosperity  of  the  country- 
intrigue,  and  treachery,  were  defeated^  by  an  adherepce,  on 
the  other  side,  to  good  faith,  and  the  iovc  of  umoa*    From 
VOL,  u  Z* 
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this  point  of  difTorencc,  there  branched,  two  trains  of  cots(? 
sequences,  as  different^  no  doubt,  as  can  well  be  conceived.* 
The  one  has  been  experienced,  and  will  be  memorized  in  this 
history — the  result  of  which,  is  now  seen,  and  felt,  in  the  pre ' 
sent  situation  of  the  country.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  portraj^  the  other — its  evils,  are,  many  of  them,  obvious — 
and  such  as  could  but  arrange  themselves  among  the  con^e '; 
quences  of  disunion — ^the  people  have  escaped  them — ^^thcy 
have  never  been  adequately  considered,  or  retributed. — 
Henceforth,  let  them  be  remembered,  as  merely  historical. 

The  decision  of  the  convention,  appeared  to  restore  tran- 
tjuillity  to  the  public  mind — not  a  little  agitated,  by  the  attempt 
at  "violent  separation*"  For  the  majority  of  the  people,  were 
by  birth,  Virginians;  and  strongly  disposed  by  habit,  as  well 
as  by  a  moral  conviction,  of  its  propriety,  to  pursue  the  regular 
Jmd  legal  fcourse,  of  obtaining  separate  government.  This 
course  being  adopted,  after  a  contest,  gave  to  the  well  disposed 
a  rallying  point,  towards  which  they  perceived  themselves 
tnoving,  and  from  which  they  were  not  to  be  detached ;  but 
drew  the  rest  after  them.  Even  the  leaders  of  conspiracy,  dis- 
sembled as  the  opossom — ^and  were  as  demure  as  the  cat — if 
not  as  silent,  as  mice. 

Evincing  a  full  persuasion,  on  the  part  of  Wilkinson,  and 
Brown,  that  the  time  was  not  favourable  to  the  accomphsbment 
of  their  project;  that  dissimulation,  which  with  such  characters, 
forms  a  part  of  their  moral  system,  was  necessary,  and  their 
present  resource.  That  the  state  of  things  was  eventful — that 
the  new  federal  constitution,  had  innumerable  enemics-^that 
it  had  not  yet  gone  mto  operation,  and  might  never — ^while  it 
was  plain,  the  old  confederation  was  exhausted.  It  w&s  there^ 
fore  prudent  to  yield  to  circumstances,  wait  events,  and  be 
feady  to  avail  themselves  of  favourable  occurrences.  To  have* 
openly,  and  honestly  renounced  their  connexion  with  Spain, 
Would  have  been  to  forfeit  their  claims  on  that  government,  fop 
jensions.  To  acknowledge  that  connexion,  Mas  to  defeat  their 
>wivn  purposes,  anfiong  the  people* 
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One  thing  consoled  them — there  was  but  little,  or  no  danger^ 
jof  a  criminal  prosecution;  the  attorney  general,  was  of  their 
party: — nor  had. they  any  thing  to  feai;  from  a  majority  of  thctL 
iiourt. 

Even  the  people  were  so  divided,  that  no  twelve  men  could 
be^indiiferently  called,  without  including,  one,  or  more,  of  their 
friends — -who  would,  in  law  phrase,  "hang  the  jury." 

I  Besides,  they  had  been  not  less  fortunate,  than  cautious,  in 
furnishing  no  direct,  and  connected  evidence,  to  convict  themr 
selves,  which  had  yet  appeared  in  public.  Their  correspond 
dents  had  been  faithful,  and  kept  their  letters  within  their  own 
circle;  >vith  the  exception  of  Judge  Muter;  who  was  most 
vehemejfitly  suspected — but  who,  it  was  evident,  if  he  had 
shewn  the  letter  of  Mr.  Brown,  had  placed  the  disclosure 
under  such  restrictions,  as  to  prevent  its  use;  and  hence,  would 
not  himself  be  an  imformer,  or  witness.  Moreover,  the  deli- 
cacy, and  reserve  of  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  convention,  had  almost 
deprived  him  of  speech — while  the  general,  could  shelter  him-* 
self  under  the  admitted  privilege  pf/ree  c/e6a/e— and  the  invio*- 
lability  pf  the  representative  character. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  thought,  that  ^all  these  arguments 
were  necessany  to'  quiet  their  consciences.  No;  the  bare  fact^ 
o^  safety,  was  amply  sufficient,  for  that  purpose* 

They  vf(^^e  countenanced,  and  supported,  by  many,  eveu 
when  the  scheme  was  in  activity,  who,,  doubtless,  did  not  see 
the  ultimate  object — for  they  seemed  well  disposed  to  the 
union — but  whose  confidence  the  conspirators  had  gained; 
and  upon  whose  credulity  and  want  of  information  they  had 
imposed ;  by  an  ostensible  zeal  for  the  public  interest-r-by  pro- 
fessions that  they  were  willing  to  *^risk  their  all"^*-and  espe-. 
cially,  by  their  anxiety  for  the  navigation  erf  the  Mississippi,^ 
represented  as  an  object  of  the  first  necessity. 
-  The  evidence  of  circumstances,  current  with  the  times,  prove 
that  the  conspirators^  waited  with  great  anxiety,  to  see  whether^ 
or  not,  the  new  federal  constitution,  would  be  put  into  operation*. 

In  the  first  event,  they  foresaw,  that  they  must  necessarily; 
forego,  their  favourite  object  of  connecting  Kentucky,  witJk 
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Spain.    In  the  qttier  alternative,  the  field  wouH  still  be  open 

to  them,  with  increased  prospects  of  success.     For  the  old 

confederation — a  feet,  well  known,  and  weighed  .by  theip-— » 

was  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  ready  to  dissolve  itself^ 

from  atrophy^  and  imbecility.     Mr«  Brawn,^  noticed  the  facts, 

in  his  letter,  to  Judge  Muter,  that  it  wa^  difficult  to  obtain  a 

congress — and  that  they  had  an  exhausted  trea^^qry.     While 

on  the  other  hand,^  the  constitution  lately  formed  for  the  United 

States,  was  viewed  by,  both,  its  friends,  and  its  f^es,  and  t^ey 

irere  nearly  balanced,  on  the  American  scale,  as  a  new  germ 

of  vigour,  and  efficiency;,  which  was  to  shoot  forth  its  branches 

to  the  protection  and  security,  of  every  part  of  the  united 

territory — ^branches,  under  the  shadow*  of  which  the  poisonous 

and  deleterious  wee.d€  of  intrigue,  insurrection,  and  treason, 

would  receive  their  blight.  ,  But  if  this  new  system  should 

not  be  organized,  there  was  nothing  for  conspirators  to  fear, 

except,  from  Virginia  alone;  and^he,  it  was  supposed,  would, 

in  all  probability,  be  engaged  in  adjusting  her  new  continental 

relations  ;> — and  otherwise  averse  from  a  war  with  Kentucky, 

in  order  to  reduce  her  to  a  former  dependence;  which  had  foe 

years  been  considered  as  temporary.     Such  are  forever  the 

speculajtions^  of  revolutionists.     And  ihe  same  geperal  want  of 

attachment  to  the  union  of  the  states,  which  prompted  the 

policy  of  Brown,  and  Wilkinson,  would  have,  most  inevitably, 

produced  ita  dissolution.    That  9.  contrary  policy  governed  the 

majority,  will  forever  remain  a  circumstance  of  gratulation, 

among  those  wbaduly  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  ^union*. 

To  the  disappointed  part  of  the  convention,  and  to  whom  the. 

present  moment  afforded  no  other  resource,  necessity,  if  not 

prudence,  dictated  acquiescence.     To  dissemble: — to  wait  for 

ch^ngea  favourable  to  their  purposes-r-and  if  possible  to  retain. 

their  popularity,  aa  they  did  their  offices— were  the  objects  o£ 

their  care.     They  retained  their  offices,  which   gave  them 

power,  and  patronage— rand  these  gave  them  influence  amongv 

the  people.    The  judiciary  in  all  free  governnients,  is  an  instil. 

tution  of  the  most  immediate  impostance  to  the  people,  indi- 

llduaU;^ •    And  it  is  on  them  as  individual^,  th^t  moral  moti veoi . 
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110  less  than  physical  causes,  act.  In  Kentucky,  the  supreme 
court  especially,  has  at  all  times  possessed  an  extraordinarjv 
share  of  influence  over  public  opinion;  by  reason  of  conflicting 
titles  to  land,  involving  men's  houses,  and  farms — their  comfort, 
fmd  support — ^which  were  to  be  adjudged,  and  almost  disposed 
off  by  the  court:  whose  idecisions^  were  therefore  formidable— r 
often  despotic — and  frequently  arbitrary. 

These  observations  wiH  merit  further  ^elucidation  in  the 
progress  of  "this  history. 

At  present  it  seems  meet  to  shift  the  scene,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  military,  or  rather  murderous,  incidents  of 
the  time. 

The  day  on  which  the  last  mentioned  convention  assembled, 
e  party  of  Indians,  waylaying  the  main  road  from  Lexington  to 
Ijimestone,  fired  on  some  wagoners  near  the  Blue  licks,  killed 
one  of  them,  sqared  away  the  rest,  and  took  the  horses. 

This  circumstance  shews  the  insecurity  of  travelling  even  on 
the  most  public  roadi — for  which  it  is  inserted ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  list  of  similar  occurrences,  rather,  than 
for  any  ulterior  effect  which  it  has  been  known  to  produce. 
,  -The  county  of  Mason,  now  erected,  w^as  to  contain  all  that 
part  of  Bourbon  which  lay  to  the  northeast  of  a  line  "beginning- 
at  the  junction  of  Licking  with  the  Ohio,  thence  up  main 
Licking  to  the  head  thereof;  thence  a  direct  line  to  strike  the 
nearest  part  of  Russell  county  line,  thence  along  said  line 
(b^ing  part  of  the  line  between  Virginia  and  this  state)  to  Big 
Sandy,  and  down  the  same  to  the  Ohio,  then  down  the  Ohio  to 
the  begmning:"  and  to  take  effect,  the  1st  of  May,  1789. 

•  In  the  last  of  December,  reports  reached  Kentucky,  that 
about  six  hundred  Indians  attended  the  conference  lately  held 
at  the  mouth  of  Muskingum.     The  9th  of  January,  1789,  a 

[1789.]  treaty  was  there  made  with  the  .sachems  and  war- 
riors, of  the  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Ottawa,  Chippeway,  Potta- 
watama,  and  Sac,  nations.  Thus  recommenced,  a  new  circle 
of  treating  and  fighting,  with  the  savages  on  the  frontiers. 

Such  had  been  the  effect  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Indians, 
tljat  as  es^rly  as  the  6th  of  January,  1789,  John  C.  Symmes, 
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announced  their  pacific  disposition;  anS^ invited  the  people  i% 
survey  their  lands  in  the  Miami  Purchase. 

In  this  month  the  third  act  of  separation  passed  by  the 
general  assemblj,  arrived  in  Kentucky:  where  it  was  the 
subject  of  eager  inquiry  by  all;  of  severe  criticism  by  some| 
and  of  entire  approbation,  by  none. 

This  act,  it  appeared,  p'assed  into  a  law,  as  early  as  the  29th 
of  December,  1785;  which  shews,  that  the  legislature'  really 
had  no  desire  to  keep  the  people  in  suspense ;  but  were  willing, 
t!iat  they  should  separate,  and  become  an  independent  member 
of  the  union,  with  all  convenient  despatch. 

It  contains^  however,  some  novel  conditions — reasonable  as 
they  might  have  been  thought  by  Virginia,  which  were  highly 
exceptionable  to  Kentucky;  and  justly  so.  The  one,  went  to 
S'ibject  the  proposed  state,  to  the  pat/ment  of  a  portion  of  the 
domestic  ieht^  of  Virginia^  then  escisting*  The  reason  for  this, 
was,  the  very  great  expense  incurred,.in  expeditions,  and  other 
military  operations,  on  account  of  the  district,  suliseqnent  to 
the  first  act  of  separation — and  which  had  l^een  assumed, 
though  not  altogether  authoriz^^d,  by  Virginia;  .and,  which  of 
course,  she  had  passed  her  youcbers  for,  and  stood  boilnd  t% 
pay  to  her  creditors. 

The  other  exceptionable  condition,  was  not  of  a  pecuniary 
Kature;  but  in  its  principle,  and  pretensions,  much  lessadmissi^ 
blc.  It  not  only  proposed  to  secure  to  the  Virginia  officers 
and  soldiers,  on  the  continental  and  state  e^tablishosent,  their 
promised  bounties  in  the  lands  set  apart  for  them^  within  th% 
proposed  state,  to  be  located  and  surveyed  witliin  a  reasonable 
lime,  positively  limited,  or  subject  to  the  future  control  of  the 
logislatttre  of  Kentucky;  but  it  went  to  continue,rth€  state  o€ 
Kentucky,  dependent  on  Virginia^  as  to  the  time^  for  completing^ 
the  titled  in  those  lands,  to  the  officers,  and  soldiers.  And 
thus,  4;o  produce  a  state,  in  pari  independent — and  in  part 
dependent,  on  a  co-state ;  as  to  the  exercise  of  legislative  power^ 

Which,  however,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  the  res.ult  of 
overmuch  caution,  rather  than  a  design  to  abridge  the  cor- 
^Qvcrcign,  and  equal  rights,  of  the  proposed  state,  and  e^e* 
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€iaily,  as  upon  a  representation,  the  exceptionable  parts  were 
expunged. 

This  act,  like  all  former  acts,  put  the  separatists,  back  Ur 
the  starting  pole,  and  compelled  them  to  run  the  old  ground 
over  again.  The  election  of  another  convention  was  authorized 
On  former  principles — the  number  of  members  the  same  as 
before ;  varying  the  period  of  obtaining  the  assent  of  congress, 
^nd  the  time  when  the  actutil  separation  was  to  take  place — 
it  prescribed  the  third  Monday  of  July,  1789,  for  the  meeting: 
of  the  representatives — and  Danville,  the  former  scite,  for  their 
assemblage. 

Their  powers  were  ample  to  decide  on  the  expediency  of 
separation,  and  to  take  measures  for  convenirtg  another  con- 
tention to  franie  a  constitution^  and  also  for  organizing  govern- 
ment; all  prerequisites  being  performed. 

In  all  other  respects,  than  upon  the  points  heretofore  noticed, 
that  act  being  essentially  the  same  as  those  previously  inserted, 
it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  transcribe  it;  and  the  more  par- 
ticularly so,  betause  there  was  yet  a  fourth  act;  upon  which 
the  separation  ultimately  took  place. 

About  this  time,  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  was  appointed 
by  the  executive^  "receiver,"  of  the  public  revenue  arising  in 
the  district:  and  the  ordinary  collectors  were  by  law,  ordered 
to  settle  with,  and  'pay  over  the  money,  to  him.  This  office,, 
the  effect  of  a  well  earned  confidence,  and  a  *  partial  recom- 
pense for  past  sei^'ices,  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  was  made 
the  subject  of  invidious,  and  malignant  reflection  by  the  leaders' 
of  the  Spanish  partly — whose  object  it  was  to  render  both  tho 
office,  and  officer,  'unpopular,  as  one  of  the  means  of  their 
own  success.  For  they  had  already  experienced  in  Colonel 
Marshall,  an  opponent  who  readily  penetrated,  all  their  mid- 
night plots,  and  daylight  projects — in  whom  they  saw  one  of 
their  most  steady  and  inflexible  obstacles  to  success.  Nothing 
was  therefb^-e  mote  gratifying  to  them,  in  the  way  of  revenge,- 
than  to  make  illnatured  insinuations,  against  draining  the 
country  of  money — th^  cruelty  of  extorting  it  from  the  pcopkv 
Hinder  present  circumstances — and  that  if  he  had  nottakcu  the 
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office,  no  other  would,  and  no  collections  would  have  htt^fk 
tnade — and  such  other  things  as  tended  to'  make  an  office^ 
essential  to  the  support  of  government,  yet  subject  to  popular 
odium,  artfully  directed,  still  more  unpopular,  than  justice,  or 
prudence,  can  justify.  Their  success  was  partial — in  which 
falsehood  had  its  share. 

In  January,  1789,  the  elections  were  Jield  for  choosing 
electors  for  president,  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  new  constitution.  TJie  first  Wednesday  in  Feb- 
ruary the  electors  were  to  meet,  at  the  seat  of  government,  and 
vote  for  those  officers.  No  votes  were  given  in  Kentucky.  'The 
new  government  was  to  commence  its  operations  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  March  succeeding. 

General  Washington,  had  already  been  designated  in  public 
opinion;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  electors  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  consecrating  this  '^well  beloved  citizen^"  to  the 
office  of  president.  No  doubt  this  opinion,  had  the  happy  effect 
of  suppressing  competition,  and  of  producing  its  own  accom- 
plishment: which  was  effected  by  an  utianimous  vote* 

Under  this  impression,  Coldnel  Marshall,  as  early  as  the  8th 
of  February,  1789,  wrote  to  the  president  elect,  an  account  of- 
the  state  of  the  district,  and  of  such  symptoms  of  foreign 
intrigue,  and  internal  disaffection,  as  had  manifested  themselves 
to  him;  and  which  he  considered  it4iis  duty  to  represent  to 
the  president,  in  order  that  he  might  in  due  time  apply  the 
proper  corrective.  The  names  of  Wilkinson,  and  Brown,  arc 
alone  mentioned  among  the  implicated.  This  communication^ 
was  without  doubt,  the  more  readily  made,  as  the  intimacy  of 
an  early  friendship,  and  an  arduous  service  in  the  campaigns 
of  1776  and  '77,  had  rendered  the  worth  of  each  the  better 
known,  to  the  other.  Born  in  the  same  Caunty;  of  nearly  the 
same  age;  a  frequent  intercourse  up  to  manhood;  a  mutual 
servipe  in  the  legislature;  a  perfect  accordance  in  political 
sentiments;  and  a  like  Tiealous  determination  in  opposition  to 
British  pretension;  Had  *ever  placed  them  on  the  same  side 
of  the  house,  in  those  agitating  and  stormy  debates  in  the 
colonial  general  assembly;  when  the  soul  electrifying  fire  of 
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ratrfck  Hefiiy,  first,  aad  again^  culightened  tfie  public  mind,  to 
&  perceptioD  o{i\ie  rights  cf  freemen^  and  die  blessings  of  liberty. 
There  was  a  beaaty,  and  a  decorutn^iQ  thd  moral  liabitudes 
of  Washington's  life,  and  manners,  which  conciliated,  equal 
esteem,  and  admiration ;  none  felt  this  indescribable  iiifluence, 
more  sensibly  than  Colonel  MarshalL  He  certainly  emulated^ 
and  would  have  imitated,  him,  had  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  mortal 
man.  The  session  of  1774,  terminated  their  labours  in  the 
legislature,  for  the  tirtie.  Washington^  Was  sent  to  ttfe  first 
tdngi^ss-^and  Marshall,  returned  to  his  constituents;  to  inform 
them  on  the  subjects  of  their  rights^  an^  their  dttties— and  to 
infuse  into  theit  heSlrts-^vi^ho  were  sin^fde  husbandmen — a 
portion  of  the  ^rdoiir  which  aniniated  his  o^n^  in  the  kindling 
^ause  6i  American  liberty:  and -to  prepare  tfaeni  for  the  con- 
iBict^  which  he  foresaw,  approaching ;  and  for  which  he  was 
prepared.  In  1776,  Washington  was  appointed  conMnander*inr 
4chief  of  the  Aiiierican  army^^and  his  huinble  friend,  a  major, 
to  the  Virginia  regiment  of  minute  naen — while  both  entered 
into  active  military  life^  in  the  same  year;  The  majorV,  first 
action  with  the  enemy,  was  at  the  Great  firidge.  The  next 
year,  he  Was  placed  at  &e  head  of  the  third  Virginia  regiment, 
on  ccNQtinental  establisbin^it;  Which  was  nearly  Annihilated, 
by  hard  fighting,  at.  Brandywine,  and  Gemiantown.  After 
which;  Colonel  Matrsfaall,  was  honoured  with  the  command  of 
the  Virginia  regiment  of  state  artillery.  He  took  bis  com- 
inand  iii1778,  amd  retained  it  for  three  yeara;  the  term  for 
which  the  men  were  enlistt^d. 

Peace  restored  a  more  intin^ate  intercourse  between  these 
early  friends;  and  time  ceinented  a  confidence,  which  was 
reciprocal.  The  communications  from  .Ke&tucky,  were  a 
consequence  of  their  relative  situations. 

If  these,,  have  any  faulty  it  is  the  delicaiie  pes,erve  which  m 
manifested,  with  respect  to  all  individual  character';  thereby 
leaving  the  president  subject  to  deception,  and  imposition,  in 
hife  nominations  to  oflSce,  in'  Kentucky,  But  would  not  the 
president  have  done  the  same  thing? 
vot*  u  ,  A** 
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They  e^ch,  knew  the  integrity  of  his  own  heart— each  werfe 
enraptured  with  the  improved  prospects  of  the  unioa — each 
^thought  that  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  even  malignity  itself, 
would  he  subdued,  or  transformed  into  "hope,  faith,  and 
charity"^-and  other  federal  virtues— for  see,  how  Washington 
trusted,  -the  foes  of  the  government!  until  by  experience,  he 
was  better  taught%    .       '  . 

From  the  same  communications  it  is,  however,  "stated,  that 
Kentucky  beiog  thought  in  market,  and  tabe  bought  by  some 
neighbouring  power,  the  ^British  government  had  determined 
to  become  the  competitor  of  .Spain,  in  the  purchase.  With 
this  view  she  had«is  eariy  as  the  preceding  November,  deputed 
Doctor  Gonnally,  a  man  of  talents,  and  address,  from  Quebec, 
to  Kentucky,  to  sound  tbe  xlisposition  of  the  leadmg  men  in 
the  coutitry,  and  to  make  pteparatory  arrangements,  ifcircuna- 
'Stances  were  favourable,  for  afibrding  British  aid  in  any 
attempt  that  might  be  made  on  the  provinces  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  known  to  be  the 
"**hobby  horse"  of  the  day,  v^s  held' up  to  view  as  one  of  the 
first,  and  most  certain  consequences  of  the  proposed  coalition. 
Four  thousand  British  troops  were  said  to  be  ready  m  Canada, 
to,  march  at  a  moment's  warning.  Doubts  were  suggested  aC 
British  friendship,  while  they  held  the  posts,  and  encouraged, 
as  it  was  supposed,  the  hostility  of  the  Indians*  The  doctor^ 
promised  to  make  a  proper  repfresentation  toLor^l  Dorchester^, 
on  his  return ;  and  invited  a  correspondence,  which  was '  pro- 
mised, in  case,  he  would  set  the  example. 

Circumstances  were  not  thought  favourable  by  the  doctor, 
to  a  full  disclosure,  and  he  took  his  leave,  after,  an  imperfect 
communication  of  his  views,  and  projects.  The  sagacity  of  the 
doctor  taught  him  through  the  inquiries,  and  answers,  which 
passed,  that  a  correspondence  pn  the  topics  of  hi^  conference, 
would  not,  by.  its  effect,  repay  him  for  the  risk  and  trouble  of 
its  execution ;  and  it  never  was  began.  ^ 

Who  can  doubt,  but  that  this  mission  from  Canada  was  a 
consequence  of  the  sentiments  of  disaffection  to  the.  union,  and 
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avowals  favourable  to  violent  separatioti^  propagated  in  the- 
previous  July  convention,  and  otherwise?  The  particular  con- 
ference alluded  to,  was  brought  about  by  a  call  from  the  doc- 
tor; who  was  accompanied  by  Colonel  John  Campbell  of 
Louisville,  and  introduced,  as  a  gentleman  from  Canada,  who 
bad  come  to  look  after  land — which  had  been  confiscated  in 
the  wai^of  the  revolution.     Judge  Muter,  was  present. 

From  the  farm  of  Colonel  Marshall,  the  doctor  went  to  Lex* 
ington^  where  he  had  a  private  interview  with  General  Wil* 
kinson;^  and  it;  getting  abroad  that  he  was  from  Canada,  he 
was  suspected  of  being  a  British  spy:  which  excited  some 
commotion,  and  exposed  him  to  no  little  danger.  To  extricate 
him-^he  was  privately  conveyed^  or  escorted,  to  Limestone: 
and  thus  ended  the  onl^  British  intrigue  ever  known  in  Ken- 
tucky, 'that  with  Spain,  was  revived — ^suspended  by  one  with 
FVance — ^aud  again  revived^.  But  of  these  matters,  a  chrono- 
logical order  postpoiies-them  to  future  times. 

Tlie  election  of  General  Washington,,  to  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States,  was  now  confidently  rumoured;  and  the 
opinion  seemed  t<x  be.  universal,  tb^t  the  new  government 
would  be  pat  into  operation.. 

Th<e  more  local  affairs  of  Kentucky,  also  engaged  much  of 
public  attention;,  the  elections  for  members  to  the  convention^ 
approached' — ^both  Colonel  Marshall,  an^  Judge  ^Juter,  again 
detiermined  to  be  candida4;es^. 

In  April,  the*  elections  took  j^ace— ^and^  they  succeeded* 
General  Wilkinson,  was  not  a  candidate;  and  every  thing  was 
calm— ^every  body^  temperate*.  The  g^eral,  always  an  im- 
portant pe]:sonage,  could  raise  a  stormy  o£  popular  passion, 
whenever  he  p)ieased-^and  he  often  appeared  to., affect  it — at 
present  it  suited  him  to  withdraw^  Foi?  either  engrossed  by 
his  pecuniary  speculations  at  home,  and  abroad;^  which  left  hin* 
BO  time  for  politics ;  or  convinced  by  the  experience  of  the  last, 
year,  and  current  observation,  that  the  times,  and  occurrences^ 
were  Inauspicious  to  his  purposes,  he  professed  to  Be  disgusted 
with  political  life,  and  confined  himself  to  the  management  of 
his  own  affairs — which  were  extensive,  complicated,  and  em? 
barrassed,. 


His  next  public  cseays,  were  in  the  mflitary  line.  But 
If  hcthcr  iiniuced  from  neceagity,  or  policy,  there  ia  no  certain 
evidence  of  the  motive.  Eyeniiia  after  conduct,  being  evcB 
that  of  s^n  adventurer,  has  been  tt>o  ambiguous  to  afford  any 
certain  criterion.  But  however  he  may  be  for  a  time  behind 
the  curtain,  he  is  to  reappear  on  the  stage^  and  pl<^y  his  part^ 
in  sundry  future  scenes. 

In  May,  a  party  of  the  southern  Indians  stole  horses  near  the 
Crab  orthard.  Nathan  McClure,  lieutenant  to  Capt.  Whitley^ 
raised  his  men,  and  pursued  the  trail  out  to  the  ridge  betvreen 
Rockcastle,  and  Buck  creek,  wh^re  they  incidentally  fell  in 
with  another  pfirty-— and  a  fierce  skirmish  immediately  ensued; 
in  which  McClure  was  ntortally  wounded,  and  several  of  his. 
men  slightly.  Both  parties  left  the  field  precipitately:  th^ 
loss  of  the  Indians  remaining  unknown.  McClure  wa^s  carried 
to  a  cave,  and  at  his  own  ^nstancei^ft.  In  the  night  he  died; 
^nd  the  ne^t  d^y,  when  d  party  came  for  him,  his  remains  werQ 
ibund,  mvicb  reduced,  and  mangled,  by  wild  bea^sts.  This  w^% 
<meof  the  most  brave  and  active  officers  of  his  rank  in  Kentucky. 

About  the  same  time,  John  Pointer,  was  killed  by  the  In-j 
dians;  who  were  pursued  by  the  Horines,  but  escaped. 

Reports  of  Indian  hostility,  were  now  frequent.-  Early  in 
June,  they  fired  on  two  men,  and  thre^  boys,  on  Floyd's  foi-k. 
The  men  ^ere.  killed,  the  boys  taken  prisoners; — there  was 
no  pursuitf  About  the  30th  of  the  mcHith,  three  Indians  camei 
to  Jacob  Stucker^g,  on  Nqrth  Elkhom;  land  each  stole  a  horse. 
The  next  day,  ^  lad  was  killed  near  Colonel  Johnson^s  mill. 
On  this  occasion,  Captain  Hemdoj|i  assembled  a  company-—^ 
gave  pursuit— and  coming  on  thei  horse  trail,  took  that,  being 
the  easiest  foHowed — overhauled  the  Indians— ^fired  on^hem — 
killed  two,  and  wounded  the  tbird,^  who  escaped.  Th^  P^y 
thence  returned,  with  the  horses. 

In  the  course  of  the  month,  a  man  near  Dren^iop's  lick  wa^^ 
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killed;  but  no  pursuit  after  the  Indians  was  made. 

Thus  it  appears  the  Indians  were  oh  all  sides,  in  small  par- 
ties, every  where  presenting  danger  and  death — calling  rather 
for  individual  repulsion,  than  offering  an  obiect  for  the  operatioi^ 
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pf  public  force.  Filling  the  mind  with  horror,  the  more  intol- 
jBrable,  as  the  stroke  of  death,  almost  always  came  Irom  the 
unseen  har^d;  before  the  danger  was  kni>Wn,  or  could  be 
escaped. 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  Isaac  Fireman,  brought  a  speech 
from  the  Miamies,  dated  the  7ifa  of  tlie  month,  expressing  a  wi^h 
for  peace.  And  as  an  evidence  of  their  sincerity,  they  sent 
by  him  several  prisoners,  taken  irom  Kentucky,  These  were 
left  witU  Judge  Symmes,  on  the  Ohio;  who  made  report  to  the 
officer  of  the  United  States,  at  fort  Washington, 

The  middle  of  the  mpnth,  a  letter  dated  the  21st  of  June 
past,  addressed  by  the  governor,  to  the  county  lieutenants  on 
the  western  waters,  arrived  in  Kentucky^  purporting  that  a 
letter  from  the  president  of  the  United  States,  had  been  re- 
ceived, rendering  U  unnecessary  for  Virginia  to  defend  the 
frontier;  as  a  continental  force  was  i^tationed  on  the  Ohio,  for 
that  purpose ;  and  directing .  that  information  should  be  given 
of  Itidian  depredation,  to  the  officer  commanding  the  federal 
troops  at  the  nearest  post. 

^uch  was  the  situation  of  the  country  when  the  convention, 
lately  elected,  assembled  at  Danville  on  the  20th  of  the  month, 
^n  account  of  which  vill  be  found  ip  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAP.   XV. 

Terms  of  separation  rejected-^A  fourth  act  passed^  and"  ao^ 
eepted-^Other  proc^dings  of  the  Convention — Indian  hostilities  6t^ 
land^  and  water — Generals,  Scotty  and  Harmary  make  an.  expedi- 
Han  to  Scioto—- Harmnr''s  expedition  to  the  Miami  of  the  Lake — 
Internal  defence — General  Scotfs  expedition — General  Wilkinson'^s 
expedition — Civil  proceedings — General  Sh  Clairh  eoeptdition-r^ 
Convention  to  form  a  constitutiguj  elected^ 

[1789.]  Already  it  has  been  stat^d^  that  tJie  GonventioB^ 
of  July,  1.789,  assembled  at  Danvilje  en  the  20th  of  the  month* 
After  some  discussioarorihe  i€«ns  of  separation,  which  had 
been  varied,  as  also  noticed,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted. 

"Whereas  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention,. that  the  terms 
now  offered  by  Virginia  for  the  separation  of  the  district  of 
Kentucky  from  said  state,  are  materially  altered  from  those 
formerly  offered  and  agreed  to  on  both  sides;  and  that  the  said 
alteration  gf  the  terms  is  injurious  to,  and  inadmissible  by  the 
people  of  this  district : 

'^Resolved  therefore^  That  a^  memorial  be  presented  to  the 
ensuing  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  requiring 
such  alterations  in  the  terms  at  present  proposed  to  this  di^ 
trict  for  a  separation,  as  will  make  them  equal  to  those  former-^ 
ly  offered  by  Virginia,  and  agreed  to  on  the  part  of  the  said 
di&f  ret  of  Kentucky." 

The  memorial  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  agreed  to,  and 
transmitted  to  tlie  general  assembly;  who  readily  made  the 
alterations  required;  but  the  new  act  also  required  ne^  pro- 
ceedings throughout;  so  that  the  separation  was  referred  ta 
another  convention,  to  be  elected  the  ensuing  year:  as  will  be 
further  noticed  in  the  proper  place. 

The  convention  also  resolved:  "that  the  delegates  to  this 
convention  meet  at  their  court  houses,  on  the  October  court 
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dayg,  and  lay  off  their  respective  counties  into  pretincts,  find 
that  each  delegate  make  out  a  list  of  the  souls  residing  withiw 
his.  respective  precinct;  discriminating  between  males  and 
females,  and  between  those  over,  and  those  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age;  and  that  the  president  of  the  convention  be,  and 
is  authorized,  so  soon  as  an  act  of  the  legislature  containing  the 
alterations  desired,  shall  come  to  hand,  to  call  the  convention*" 

To  these  proceedings  were  add^d  resolutions  against  the 
importation,  and  use  of  foreign  goods;  especially  those  of  fine 
quality.  While  great  stresis  was  laid  on  the  distressed  and 
^njbarrassed  situation  of  the  district. 

After  the  experience  .of  revolutionary  times  on  the  subject 
of  non  importation  from  Great  Britain,  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
astonishment,  that  the  same  generation  of  men,  should  have 
expected  relief  from  their  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  bj 
denying  to  themselves  ajid  families,  the  comforts  of  life  witliin 
their  reach;  and  which  essentially:  depended  on  their  own  ex- 
ertions of  prudent  industry.  But.  .this  was  unquestionably  a 
lump  from  the  leaven  of  Spanish  intrigue.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  foresee,  that  such  a  measure  if  executed  could  but  increase 
the  distress^as  it  augmented  tlie  privations  of  the  people;  and 
thereby  prepare  tliem  for  the  more  easy  inflammation  on  the 
subject  of  the  Mississippi  navigation;  .the  occlusion  ofwhicli, 
was  made  the  ostensible  reason  for  this  self  denying  ordinance- 
For  under  the  pretence  that  the  district  could  not  export,  as  if 
the  Mississippi  had  been  t^e  only  channel,  it  was  not  to  import, 
For^tting,  it  would  seem,  the  communications  with  the  states, 
although  it  was  through  them,  that  supplies  were  furnishod, 
and  remittances  made.  It  was  not  tlie  fallacious  idea  of 
starving  an  enemy^  as  on  the  occasion  to  Which  allusion  ha* 
beeamade,  that  prompted  this  measure,  but  the  more  certain 
copsequence  of  limiting  the  comforts  of  the  district,  which  gave 
rise' to  its  adoption.  For  certain  it  is,  that  where  imports  find 
admission,  exports  may  be  effected;  and  that  when  left  free, 
they  will  regulate  each  other.  While  the  consequence  of 
prohibiting  imports,  is  forever  to  diminish  exports,  by  destroy- 
ing the  inducement  to  raise  siibjoctg  for  exportation;  by  countcr- 
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ing  the  effects  of  industry  and  enterprise — and  by  Increasing 
the  present  distress— to  superinduce  still  greater,  in  future. 

It  was  not  even  pretended  that  this  forbearance,  or  refusal  to 
use  such  comforts  and  accommodations  as  were  brought  to  the 
district,  could  offer, a  podsibie  inducement  to  Spain,  to  open 
the  Mississippi,  for  the. export  of  produce.  For  what  was  the 
distress  of  the  people  to  her?  Certainly,  not  as  a  drop  of 
water,  to  the  river  Mississ^ippi ;  bnly  as  it  might  ,irritate  the 
fcountry  against  congress,  and  dispose  it  to  favour  the  intrigue,- 
which  she  then  had  with  TYilkinson,  and  otKcire,  and  to  throw 
itself  into  her  arms  for  relief.  In  this  View  it  served  Spai6 
and  her  partisans^  but  nbt  to  relieve  Kentucky; 

In  vain,  however,  was  this  deception,  called  patriotic-^-iii 
vain,  was  it  recommended  to  the  people.  Tho6e  who  Were 
industrious,  and  raised  produce  for  saie^  continued  to  find  a 
market  for  it,  at  home,  or  abroad,^  according  to  its  nature,  and 
quality,  and  continued  also  to  use  its  proceeds — as  to  those 
who  produced  nothing  for  market,  their  condition  was  not 
affected:  and  as  no  penalty  could  be  inflicted  for  using  imported 
articles,  the  resolution  had  but  little  effect-^— nor  was  that  little 
of  long  duration^     And  for  oiice,  folly  met  its  just  fate; 

When  will  legislators  learn,  that  the  only  sumptuary  law 
necessary  in  any  society,  is  one^  to  compel  men  of  all  descriptions^ 
to  pay  for  what  they  buy? 

To  this  convention,  the  following  cirtiilar  wa^'  jpresented,  ag 
to  a  kind  of  local  legislature.  ,     ^ 

^Copy  of  a  letter  Jromr  the  governor  of  Virginia^  to  the.^unty 
lieuUenants  of  the  district  of  Kentttckyi 

"Sir:  The  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  fron^  the  president  of 
the  United  States  rendering  it  unnecessary  that  this  state 
should  any  longet*  at  her  own  particular  charge  sujpiport  the 
troops  called  into  seiTice  for  the  defence  of  the  western  fron- 
tier; you  will  immediately  discharge  all  the  scouts  and  ran- 
gers employed  in  your  county*  In  cases  of  any  future  incur- 
sions of  the  Indians,  you  will  give  as  early  information  of 
them  as  possible  to  the  oflScer  commanding  the  continental 
post  on  the  Ohio  nearest  the  point  of  jattack^    I  have  comma- 
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*lifcated  to  the  president  the  instructions  now  sent  you,  and  have 
no,  doubt,  but  effective  measures  will  be  taken  to  protect  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers.  You  will  if  possible  furnish 
me  before  tlie  meeting  of  the  next  assembly,  with  a  statement 
of  the  whole  expense  incurred  this  year,  for  the  pay  and  sup- 
port of  the  scouts  and  rangers  engaged  in  the  defence  of  youi: 
county.'\^ 

This  letter  was  dated  the  1st  of  June,  HSS,  and  signed 
•"Beverly  Randolph." 

Upon  which,  the  convention  resolved:  **that  Messrs.  Muter, 
Campbell,  Logan,  Thomas  Kennedy,  William  Kennedy,  Mar- 
shall, Leitch,  Irvine,  Macher,^, Edwards,  Slaughter,  Lee,  Shel- 
by, Smith,  Grundj,  Trotter,  and  the  president  of  the  conven- 
tion, (Samuel  McDowell,)  or  any  four  of  them,  be  appointed 
a  committee,  to  draw  up  and  transmit  to  the  executive  a  re- 
monstrance oji  the  subject  of  discharging  the  scouts,  and  ran« 
gers  in  the  different  counties  of  this  district;  and  also  to  state 
to  his.  excellency  the  president  of  congress,  the  defenceless 
state  of  our  .frontiers,  the  most  probable  mode  of  defence,  the 
depredations  conunitted  by  the  Indians  since  the  1st  of  May 
last,  the  small  number  and  dispersed  situation  of  the  continen- 
tal troops — which  renders  it  impossible  they  can  either  assist 
us^  or  intercept  the  enemy;  and  report  to  the  next  session  of 
this  convention,  copies  of  their  proceedings;  of  their  letters ; 
and  of  the  answers,  they  may  receive  in  consequence  thereof." 

On  the  8th  of  September,  Mr.  Muter,  and  others,  wrote  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  complaining  of  Indian  hostilities — the 
1 5th  of  December  an  ansl^er  was  returned,  with  assurances 
from  the  president,  that  measures  would  be  taken  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontiers. 

Nine  days  afterwards,  the  president  laid  before  congress  a 
letter  from  Governor  St.  Clair,  which  represented  the  exis- 
tence of  Indian  hostility  on  the  frontiers — that  the,  Kentuckians 
traversed  the  territory  of  which  he  was  goveroor,  (Ohio;)  to 
get  at  the  enemy,  whom  he  was  iiot  able  to  chastise— and 
VOL.  u  B**  ' 
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recommended  qffensive  measures*  '  The  president,  on  his  parf ' 
suj^gested  to  congress,  a  provisiona!  act  for  calling  out  the 
militia. 

The  29th  of  the  month,  the  president  proclaimed  the  treaty 
made  t>t  Governor  St.  Clair,  with  the  Indian  trihes  northwest 
of  the  Ohio.    Sach  were  the  varying  scenes  of  the*  Indian  war. 

In  October,  an  association  was  formed  at  Danville,  for  the 
institution  and  •encodragement  of  internal  manufactures — 
■which  being  premature,  perished  in  its  infancy;  after  a  few 
Struggles,  and  abotflons.  ' 

The  legislature  of  Virginia,  addressed  the  president  ofTlie 
United  States  dn  the  28tli  of  October,  recognising  his  attention 
to  the  defence  of  the  western  frontier;  they  represent  the  con* 
tinuance  of  Indian  hostility;  and  recommend  an  expedition 
agiAJnst  them. 

The  27th  of  November,  Colonel  Patterson,  and  three  men 
Encamped  on  the  head  of  Eagle  creek,  were  fired  on  by  Indians ; 
two  of  the  men  were  killed ;  the  colonel,  and  one  man  escaped* 
There  were  sit  of  the  enemy,  to  enjoy  the  triumph*urunoIested. 

A  boat  de^tending  the  Ohio,  about  the  IQth  of  December, 
was  fired  on  by  tiidians  near  the  Three  islands,  and  twornrjen,. 
and  one  woman,  nriortally  wounded.  Five  days  afterwards^ 
MkjOT  McMillan,  with  a  few  othei^,  went  to  the  Flat  lick,  on 
tlat  Lick  Creek,  to  hunt  game;  and  he,  being  alone,  in  the 
«dge  of  a  cane  brake;  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  noise, 
which  he  supposed  proceeded  from  a  bear;  and  preparing  inl- 
ftiediately  to  shoot  him,  if  he  sbould  appear — when,  instead 
6f  abear,  aif  Tndian  presented  himself,  received  the  fire,  and 
fell.  Tfce^  major  then  charged  his  gun;  and  seeing  no  other, 
went  up  to  scalp  the  dead— but  as  he  stooped  to  perform  the 
loperation,  six  Indians  laying  in  ambush,  discovered  themselves 
t)y  a  fire  on  him;  he  flied  unhurt,  pursued  by  one  of  the  savages, 
'who  alppToached  so  near,  that  for  his  own  safety,  he  turned, 
shot  him;  and  thus  escaped:  Such  was  his  report.  In  the  last 
of  the  month,  the  Indians  killed  a  man,  and  took  a  boy,  on  Slute 
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creek — the  same  party  soon  after  fell  on  a  camp  of  white  meik 
near  the  upper  Blue  lick;  which  they  plundered,  after  killing 
one  man  and  dispersing  the  rest.  Arriving  at  the  Ohio  ia 
Kcnnedy^s  hottom,  the  same  Indians  discovered  a  boat  just 
putting  to  land — they  bound  the  boy,  fired  on  the  people  in  the 
i)oat,  killed  five  men,  and  took  a  woman;  in  the  mean  time  the 
boy  made  his  escape,  and  upon  his  return,  gave  an  account  of 
these  atrocities. 

Thus  ended  the  warfare  of  1789;  and  whence  may  be  in- 
ferred, the  utter  futility  of  treaties  with  Indians,  while  the 
British  held  the  posts  on  the  lakes — and  indeed,  in  any  case^ 
unless  they  are  placed  in  check  by  an  ostensible  force;  of  which 
they  are  put  in  fear* 

The  remnant  of  the  civil  transactions  of  the  year,  appertain 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  county,  the  transfer  of  ibes  and  juris^t 
diction  to  the  Transylvania  seminary,  and  the  passage  of  the 
fourth  act  of  separation ;  which  will  now  receive  ihe  attention 
they  merit. 

The  1 8th  of  December,  1789,  the  legislature,  having  con- 
sidered the  remonstrance  from  Kentucky,  on  the  altered  terms 
of  separation,  and  discarded  the  exceptionable  clauses;  passed 
the  bill,  as  at  first — with  the  conditions  heretofore  recited,  a^d 
which  being  in  due  time^  and  form,,  acceded  to  by  Kentucky^^ 
has  become  a  solemn  '^compact,"  between  the  pajrties.  The 
terms  of  wjiich  are  to  be  seen  in  a.  Coroner  page«. 

This  act,  however,  required  another  convention,  to  be  elec* 
ted  in  the  san^^e  manner  as  others,,  fpc  the  Ijice  purpose,  had. 
been,  at  the  ensuing  May  courts,  by  the  free  m^Ie  inhabitants^ 
in  their  respective  counties;  each  of  whifch, waste. choose  jSve 
members,  who  were  to  meet  at  Danville  on  th^  26th  day  of 
July,  1790,  and  there,  to  decide  whether  it  wasf.  epypedienl  for^ 
and  ihetDiUodhe  good  people  of  the  district,^  tha.t  the  same 
should  become  a  separate  state,  and  independent  meix^ber.  of 
the  union,  on  the  conditions  stipulated:  ^'provided,  that  prior- 
to  the  first  of  JSovember  in  the  year  aforesaid,  the  govemmen);. 
of  the  UriTted  States,  release  Virginia  from  her  federal  obliga- 
tions, arisi;{g  from  the  district— agree,  that  the  proposed  state. 
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shall  immediately  after  the  day  to  he  fixed  (of  separatcon,  hf 
the  convention,  and  which  was  required  to  be  posterior  to  the 
fifst  of  November,  1791,  or  at  some  convienient  future  day,  be 
admitted  into  the  federal  unfon,"^ 

And  that  no  period  of  anarchy  might  happen  to  the  good 
people  of  the  proposed  state— provision  was  to  be  made  in  the 
convention  which  determined  in  favour  of  separation,  for  the 
election,  and  meeting,  of  another  convention,  within  proper 
time,  prior  to  the  day  fixed  for  separation,  and  posterior  to  the  1  st 
of  November,  1791;  with  power  to  frame  a  constitution  of  go- 
vernment, for  the  new  state ;  and  to  declare  what  laws  should 
be  in  force  therein,  until  altered,  or  abrogated-  by  the  legisla^ 
ture  thereof* 

At  the  same  session  of  the  legislature,  the  county  of  Wood- 
ford was  created,  to  take  eflFect,  the  1st  day  of  May,  1790;  and 
to  be  bounded  as  follows:  "Beginning  one  mile  and  a  half 
above  Todd's  ferry  on  Kentucky  rivery  thence  a  straight  line  to 
the  Eight  Mile  tree  on  the  Lfeestown  road,  thence  a  direct 
course  crossing  the  north  fork  of  EJkhorn  four  miles  on  a  straight 
line  below  William  Russell's,  thence  the  same  course  continued 
to  the  line  of  Bourbon  county,  thence  with  BourbonJine  to  the 
mouth  of  Licking,  thence  down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouui  of  Ken- 
tucky river,  thence^p  the  same  to  the  beginning." 

By  another  act  of  this  session,  the  sixth  part  of  the  surveyor's 
fees,  throughout  the  district,  which  had  been  a  perquisite,  to 
the  college  of  William  and  Mary,  was  henceforth  to  be  paid,  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Transylvania  seminary;  in  whom  was  vested 
the  right  in  future  to  examine  candidates  for  the  office  of 
countj  (purveyor,  or  touching  their  qualifications  for  office;  and 
without  whose  written  approbation,  no  one  could  be  appointed. 

This  seminary,  it  may  be  -  remarked,  had  been  established 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  a*t  an  early  period  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Lexington,  on  a  grant  of  eight  thousand  actes  of  land ; 
the  first  which  should  be  confiscated,  in  the  county  of  Ken- 
tucky; as  its  foundation. 

The  gentleman,  who  was  principally  active  in  procuring 
tbia  establishment,  was  the  Colonel  John  Todd,  wh^^^fell  at 
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the  battle  of  the  Blue -licks.  The  quantity  of  land  destined  to 
the  use  of  this  institution  was  soon  after,  condemned,  and  ap- 
propriated, in  dae  course  of  law,  out  of  the  lands  which  had 
been  surveyed  under  British  authority,  for  certain  persons, 
who  adhered  to  the  mother  country,  in  the  contest  for  inde- 
pendence* 

Thus  is  closed  the  account  of  1789 — ^but  to  open  and  fill  that 
of  1790,  with  recitals  of  a  similar  kind. 

'[1790.]  Tl>e  16th  of  January  the  Indians  took  two  men 
and  a  lad  near  the  mouth  of  Lee's  creek  on  the  Ohio.  A  few 
days  afterwards  they  killed  two  men  on  the  Hanging-fork  of 
Dick's  river.  The  29th  of  the  month,  a  man  was  made  pri- 
soner opposite  the  mouth  of  Kentucky ;  and  the  settlement  at 
that  place  evacuated. 

March  the  1st,  the  Indians  killed  a  part,  and  dispensed  the 
rest  of  the  people  in  Kennedy's  bottom. 

The  J  0th  of  the  month,  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth, 
stating  »that  he  hfid  received  information  from  the  governor  of 
the  northwestern  territory,  that  incursions  were  made  by  par- 
ties from  Kentucky  through  that  territory,  Upon  the  tribes  of 
Indians  in  amity  with  the  United  States— proceeds  to  repre- 
hend such  conduct;  and  orders  that  no  party  shall  in  future, 
under  an}'  pretence  whatsoever,  enter  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  Indian  tribe. 

A  canoe,  ascending  the  Ohio  about  the  last  of  March,  was 
taken  by  the  Indians  near  the  mouth  of  Scioto,  and  three  men 
killed.  Within  a  few  days  after,  a  boat  coming  down,  was 
decoyed  to  shore  by  a  white  man  who  feigned  distress;  when 
fifty  savages  rose  from  concealment,  ran  into  the  boat,  killed 
John  May,  and  a  young  woman,  being  the  first  persons  they 
came  to,  and  took  the  rest  of  the  people  on  board  prisoners. 
It  is  probable,  that  they  owed,  according  to  their  ideas  of  duty, 
or  of  honour,  these  sacrifices  to  the  manes,  of  so  mahy  of  their 
slaughtered  friends. 

While  the  caprices  of  fortune,  the  progression  of  fate,  or 
the  mistaken  credulig^of  Mr.  J\Jay,  and  his  imitator,  is  to  be 
aeen  in  the  essay   to  ensure  their  safety,  by  advancing   to 
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meet  these  savages,  with  out-stretched  hands,  as  tlie  expression 
of  confidence,  and  the  pledge  of  friendship.  Mr.  May,  had 
been  an  early  adventurer,- and  constant  visitor  to  Kentucky* 
He  was  no  warrior;  his  object  was  the  acquisition  of  land — ^ 
which  he  had  pursued^  with  equal  avidity,  and  success,  to  a 
very  great  extent.  Insomuch,  that  had  he  lived  to  secure  the 
titles,  many  of  which  have  been  doubtless  lost  by  his  deatb^ 
he  would  probably  have  been  the  greatest  land  holder  in  the 
country.  • 

Soon  after  this  event,  for  the  Indiaus  still  continued  to  infest 
the  river,  oth^r  boats  were  taken,  and  the  people  killed,  ot^ 
carried  away  captive^ 

The  2d  of  April,  they  attacked  three  boats  on  the  Ohio^ 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Scioto;  two  being  abandoned  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  plundered  them:  the  other 
being  manned  with  all  the  people,,  made  its  escape  b;^  harcJt 
rowing. 

Such  a  series  of  aggression,  at  length  roused  the  people  q^ 
the  interior;  and  General  Scott,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty, 
volunteers,  crossed  th^  Ohio  at  Limestone^  and  was  joined  by. 
General  Harmar,  with  one  hundred  regulars  of  the  United 
States — these  march  for  ihe  Scioto;  the.  Indians,  had,  however^ 
abandoned  their  camp,  and  there  was  no  general  action*  0\x 
the  route  a  small  Indian  trail  was  crossed;  thirteen  men,  witl^ 
a  subaltern,  were  detached  upon  it — they  came  upon  four 
Indians  in  camp,  the  whole  o^whom  were  kilted  by  the  first  firCi,. 

The  loth  of  April,  the  secretary  of  the  wai?  department 
wrote  to  Harry  Innis,  who  had  been  appointed  judge  of  the, 
federal  court,  in  Kentucky,  expressing  the  anxiety  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  extend  the  benefits  of  certain 
defensive  regulations,  to  all  the  frontiers ;  and  placing  it  in  the 
power  of  the  judge,  to  authorize  the  county  lieutenants  to  call, 
out  the  scouts,  to  protect  the  defenceless  inhabitants. 

In  this  month,  on  its  way  to  Kentucky,  a  comjjany  encamped 
on  Rockcastle,  by  the  wilderness  road,  were  fired  on  by  In- 
dians, and  a  white  man,  and  negro,  morUilly  wounded — three 
children  tomahawked;  and  (^e  rest  dispersed ;  with  the  loss  of 
horses,  and  baggage. 


The  23d  of  May,  a  collection  of  men,  women,  and  children) 
returning  hoitie  from  a  sermon,  on  Bear  Grass  creek,  were 
fired  on — one  man  killed,  and  a  woman  made  prisoner.  The 
Indians  heing  pursued,  soon  after,  tomahawked  the  Woman^ 
and  escaped  unpunished.  In  June,  of  two  spies^  sent  to  recon- 
noitre, towards  the  Ohio,  one  was'  killed,  near  the  Big  Bone 
lick — and  an  Indian  shot  on  Coxe's  cr^ek.  The  19th  of  the 
month,  one  man  was  killed  and  scalped,  another  wounded^ 
by  Indians,  at  "Baker's  station.  They  fired  on  nine  men  at 
Morgan's  station  the  26th  of  the  month,  and  wounded  three  of 
them — one  mortally.  The  same  day  a  boat  with  families, 
among  whom  were  six  men,  was  attacked  near  the  Three 
islands  in  the  Ohio,  by  sixteen  Indians  in  four  bark  canoes — 
the  boat  was  approached,  without  firing,  the  white  men  fired 
with  but  little,  or  no  effect — immediately  the  Indians  board  the 
boat,  and  make  the  men  and  families  prisoners.  The  proper- 
ty which  could  not  be  carried  away,  was  sunk  in  the  river — 
the  prisoners  taken  to  shore — and  the  march  commenced,  for 
the  town.  The  second  day  one  of  the  men  escaped,  and  gave 
the  news.  The  Indians  said  they  were  Towas;  and  intended 
to  make  slaves  of  their  prisoners.  The  idea  of  slavery,  at  all 
times  irksome,  migkt,  without  reflection,  be  rendered  horrible^ 
to  one  who  was  to  serve  a  savage  Indian.  Yet,  if  reflection 
did  not,  experience  would,  mitigate  this  sensation.  Since,  but 
little  difference  could  take  place  between  a  slave,  and  a  pn-* 
soner,  among  such  people;  and  probably,  the  first,  occupied 
in  reality  Ihe  most  eligible  situation.  Labour  could  hardly  be 
excessive  where  there  was  but  little  to  do— and  where  there 
is  neither  riches,  nor  even  reasonable  comforts,  among  the 
masters,  there  could  be  but  few  privations  peculiar  to  slaves. 
But  slavery,  is  subjection  to  tbe  will  of  another;  it  is  confine- 
ment; it  is  control;  it  is  dependence;  and  though  it  were  spent 
In  affluence,  robed  in  silk,  and  decorated  with  gems,  it  would 
still  afflict  the  fr^eborn  American  citizen. 

If  indeed,  such  rencounters,  merited  a  commentary,  it  might 
be  asked,  who  were  the  six  men,  armed  as  they  were,  and  ou 
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board  a  strong  boat^  that  permitted*  sixteen  Indians,  in  bark 
canoes,  on  the  current  of  the  Ohio,  to  take  them,  and  their 
families?  Alas!  the  helpless  women,  and  children,  thej  alone 
are  objects  of  sympathy. 

The  30th  of  the  inonth,  Governor  St.  Clair  arrived  at.  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio,  on  his  waj  to  meet  General  Harmar^  with 
whom  to  concert  the  means  of  carrying  an  expedition  into  the 
Indian  country* 

The  2d  of  July  it  was  resolved  by  an  assemblage  of  citizen* 
at  Danville,  "that  the  frequent  depredations  of  the  Indians  oa 
persons  and  property,  made  it  necessary  to  march  against  their 
towns."  And  in  order,  that  a  conference ?might  he  held  among 
the  field  oflScers,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  meet  at  the 
plaqe,  then  occupied,  on  the  26th  of  the  month.  Jt  being  the 
day  on  which  the  convention  was  to  assemble. 

Two  of  the  spies  for  Mason  county,  returning  to  Cassady's 
station  on  the  18th,  were  mistaken  for  Indians,  such  was  the 
effect 'of  their  disguise,  fired  on — ^and  one  of  them  mortally 
wounded. 

On  the  26th  of  the  month  the  convention  mpt,  as  had  been 
provided  by  the  act  of  assembly.  George  Muter,  was  elected 
president;  and  the  body  being  otherwise  duly  organized— it 
resolved  without  dilBBculty,  ''that  it  was  expedient  for,  and  the 
will  of  the  good  people  of  the  district  of  Kentucky,  that  the 
samci  be  erected  into  an  independent  plate  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  specified  in  an  act  of  the  Virginia  assembly  passed 
the  18th  day  of  December,  1789,  entitled  'an  act  concerning 
the  erection  of  the  district  of  'Kentucky  into  an  independent 
state.' " 

The  next  step,  was  a  formal  acceptance  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  specified  in  the  before-recite^  act.  They  then  de- 
clare that  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1792,  the  said  district  &hall 
become  a  state  separate  from,  and  independent  of  the  govern-* 
ment  of  Virginia — and  that  the  articles  of  separation  become 
a  solemn  corop;act  binding  on  the  people  of  Kentucky. 


Mr,  Alexander  Scott  Bullett,  of  a  comiiiitt^  -appointed  for 
the  purpose,  prepared,  and  repctrted^  ah  address  to  the  general 
assembly  of  Vlrgirltfi^'Whifth  was  agreed  to^  announcing  the 
acceptance  of  die  teriDs  of  separatioii«--«Qd  requesting'  the  aid 
of  the  Yipginia  representation  in  congress,  to  cd)tain  fro^  that 
body^  anect  of  admiss^op^  for  the  new^sl^te  into  the  federal 
HQionk  "       .  •  * 

A  memorial  to  Ibe  president  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
ooitgress^  was  presented  to  the  convention  by  Mr.  James  M« 
MairstiaU^  anU  adopted*  Expressing  attachment  to  the  present 
happy  esl&hUshment  of  the  federal  constitution  and  gov.ern- 
n^ent — stating  the  causes  and  motivea  for  seiparating  from  Yir^ 
ginja-^thq  competency  of  Kentucky  to  sustain  government—- 
the  time  limited  for  Its  organization^  as^^a  sji^te— and  praying 
coiiigres^  and  the  president,  to  sanction  the  whqle  prpc^edingi^, 
by  passing  an  ^t  of  admission  for  the  ^fstate  of  Keutuc^.ky,"  into 
the  uniop)  agreeably  to  the  time  prescribed  by  Virginia,  in  her 
act  fot  that  purpoHCi 
.  And  finally  the  convention  resolved; 

"JTbat  in  the  month  of,  December,  1791,  on  tiie  respective 
court  da}^8  of  the  counties  within  the  said  district,  and  at  the 
respective  places  of  holding  courts  therein,  representatives  to 
continue/  inf  appointment  for  seven  months  shalXbe  elected  by 
the  free  male  inhabitants  of  each  county,  above  the.  ag^  of 
twenty-ope  years,  in  like  manner,  as  the  delegates  to  the  pre- 
sent  convention  have  been  elected,  in  the  proportions  follow-* 
ing: — lii  the  county  of  Jeffersf^n  ^tiaU  be  elected  five  represen- 
tatives." And  so  on,  naming  each ,  county,  and  allowing  to 
each  the  same  number  of  rep'resentatiyefi^7-3making  in  all  forty- 
five  representatives,  for  tbej:omposition  of  t*be  intended  con- 
vention: "provided,  that  no  person  shall  vote  in  any.county, 
except  that  in  which  he  resides,  and  that  no  person. shall  be 
capableof  being  elected,  unless  he*  has.  been  reside<^t  within 
the  said  clistrict  at  least  .one  year.  Each  officer  holding  said 
elections, shall  continue  the  same  from  day  to  <lay,  passing  ovef 
Sundays,  for  five  days  including  the  first,  and  shall  cause  this 
resolution  to  be  read  each  day  inamediately  preceding 'the 
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opening  of  the  election  at  Aie  door  of  the  conpi]]ouse,  or  ottier 
d^Dvenient  placfe.  Each»  of  the  officers  sKall  detiver  td  each 
pers&n  du4y  elected  a  representative,  a  cettificate  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  shaft  transBHt*  a  general  retam  to  the  derk  of  tKe 
supreme  eourt,  to  t>e  by  hkn  laid  before  the  convention.''  And 
a  penalty  was'imp<X9ed  in  ease  of  failure. 

♦'The  said  convention  shall  be  held  at  Danville  on  thcr  first 
Monday  iii  Aprilf  and.  shall  and  may  proc^eed  after. choosing  a 
president  and  other  proper  office^,  and  setttlffg  thepropei^  rules; 
of  proceedings  to  fipame  and  establish  a  constitution  or  form  of 
government,  and  "also  to  declare  what  laws  shall  remaifi  in  foToe- 
xniitil  altered  or  abrogated  by  the  legislative  authority,  acting 
under  the  constitution  so  to  be  framed,  add  estab}ighed;'^ 

.  Thus  was  brought  to  a  close,  witib  much  unanipnity,  tbepre*^' 
paratory  measures  for  the  long  sought  separation  of  Kentucky, 
from  the  residue  of  Virginia;-  and  her  erection  iMC)  an  inde- 
pendent state ;  Bubject  only  to  the  assent,  of  congress;  about 
which,  no  serious  apprehension  was  entertained,  by  well  dis^ 
posed  men  oT  information;  although  there  might  have  bee& 
jBiome  Who  still  labotlred  under  the  influence  of^  Mr.  Brown's 
lnsinuation%  to  the  contrary.  This  was3  hcjwqver,  in  no  long" 
tlmte  to  be  put  to  the  test. 

In  the  ptervcning  space,  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
with  Ihat  attention *to  tiie.pej|ce  and  security  of  the  unioi^ 
which  had'  eveV  characterized  bis  vigilance  and  humanity^; 
convinced  that  treaties  were  iinavaHfng  to  the  safety  otAhe 
frontiers;  conadering  that  defensive  meiasares  could  not  be  so 
arranged,  ?is  to  protect  all  their  exposed  points,  against  the 
predatoryincursiqp^o^sosiibtle^and  active  a  foe;  and  follow- 
ing the  indications  of  public,  cfpinion,  in  favour  of  oflfensive 
measures,  ordered  anexpedition  to  be'jnarched  against  their 
towns,  in  the  northw>est.  -         '  r- 

Genersft  Harmar,*was  therefore  authorized,  to  call  on  Ken- 
ttrcky,  to  ai3  him  with  a  portion  of  her  piHitia,  and  to  carry  ^e 
war  homfe  to  tJte  Indians.  This' callt^ras  accordingly  ihade; 
which  in'  due  time  brought  to  his  standard,  eleven  'hundred  and 
thirty-tbreQ militia  volunteers,  under  the  competent  number  of 
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<^6rs;  at  the  heiid  of  whom  was  Colonel  John  Hardin:  «aB[ 
iatellig^Dt  .and  gallant  soldier.  Three  hundred  and  twenty 
x;patipei(ital,  now -federsd,  troops,  composed  the  regular  force  of 
Ihe  general — ^witfa  these  united,  he  marched  for  the  Mianfi 
village  about  tl»  30th  of  September.  The  march  was  pex^ 
formed  in  good  order,  and  the  corn  destroyed* 

But  this  was  Hot  the  end  of  the  business*  The  ^/emy  en^ 
camped  on  the  ground;  &nd  an  Indian  trail  b^ng  discovered — 
Colonel  Hardin,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  militia,  pro- 
perly officered^  and  thirty  regular  tR)ops  conmianded  by  Cap- 
tain Armstrong,  with  Ensign  Hartshorn,  for  his  subaltern;  wcure 
detadied  in  pursuit.  At  the  distance  of  sIje  miles,  the  india^s 
had  laid  themselves  in  ambush  on  each  side  of  their  own  trail, 
by  dividing  their  numbers,  and  returning  at  a  distance  from  it, 
and  then  approaching  it ;  so  as  to  give  no  indication  to  pursuers^ 
until  ihey  had  first  lallen  into  the  snare;  and  were  quietly 
waiting  the  event  of4iieir  artifice,  concealed  by  the  grass,  and 
Jbushes,  in  a  {>rairie.  ^hen  Colonel  Hardin,  and  his  detach- 
ment, with  what  precaution  is  hot  stated,  liad  passed  well  into 
this  defile,  the  enemy  fired  on  them,  as  by  signal  from  both 
.  sides — which  immediately  dispersed  the  militia,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  their  colonel,  who  liot  being  able  to  stop  them, 
was  compelled  to  follow — while  the  regulars  in  front  stood  their 
ground,  and  made  battle.  • 

But  thc-enemy,  superior  to  the  whole  of  the  detachment  In 
numbers,  rushed  upon  Ihem,  and  such  as  did  not  fly,  were  tnr 
stantly  overpowered,  and  put  to  death.  The  Indians  remained 
on  the  field;  and  the  ensuing  night,  held  the  dance  (rfvictory^ 
over  the  dead  and  dying  bodies,  of  their  enemies,  exulting  with 
frantic  gestures,  and  sayage  yells,  during  the  cereoiohy.  To 
which^  Captain  Arnistrong,  wa^  a  constrained  and  wretdied 
witness;  being- sunk  in  ai  swamp,  Qp  to  his  neck,  ip  liiud  and 
water,  withtb  a  hundred  yards  of  the  horrid  jsoene.  > 

By  thus  sii^Jcing^  he  disappeared  from  hia  parsonbrs,  mid  saved 
Jils  lifet  his  ensign  also  saved  his,  by  accidentally  falling  ovet 
a  log,  and  being  hid,  by  the  weeds  and  gi'assr  In  the  night, 
il^ey  b0tb  got  oi^  and  aAriyed  in  camjp«    The4ndlans,  in  th^ 
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tnean- time,  were  jccteivJng  reinforceiiients  from  several  ceifr- 
tiguous  towns;  and  the  nfext  daj,  reconnoitering  parties,  were 
ctiscoverbd  by  the  8C(>uts  from  the  caippof  GeneFal  Harmar-r^ 
between  whom,  some  skirmishing  ensued,  with  little  effects 
The  Indians,  failing  to  attack  the  camp,  no  Mep^was  iaken  to 
bring  them  totaction. 

In  a4ay  or  two,  the  army  decamped,  and  commencred'  its 
return  home ;  on  the  second  day  of  its  march,  and  aiK>ut  ten 
miles  from  the  mined  villages,  the  general  ordered  a  halt— ^ 
and  detached  Colonel  Hardin,  with  four  or  five  hundn&d  mili- 
tia, and  about  sixty  regulars,  commanded  by  Major  Willis,  ^ud 
a  smaH  squadron  of  horse,  with  orders  to  return  to  the^  site  of 
the  main  town.  Expecting,  probably,  that  tlie  enemy  were 
collected  there,  and  would  give  battle;  without,  it  would  seem^ 
Biaking  any  calculation  pf  their  force,  or  fraud— the  two  great 
instruments  of  war — but  expecting  the  detachment  quite  suffi- 
cient,  to  conquer  either,  or  both.  It  marched,  and  in  a  few 
^urs  was  oh  its  destined  ground.  I^  a  short' time,  a  small 
body  of  Indians,  made  its  appearance ;  the  militia  being  th& 
most  alert,  and  nearest  the  enemy,  for  thev  had  taken  care  te 
appear  oi^  that  quarter,  were  put  into  motion,  and  fired  on  the 
Indians;'  who  immediately  broke  into  several  smaller  bodies, 
and  retreated,  by  squads,  in  different  directions,  l^ey  were 
pursued  by  the  militia,  ^  who  also  broke  into  parties,  in  ord^r 
to  overtake  and  destroy  the4iying  entemy;  who  mereiy  seemed 
to  avoid  th^m.  The  grand  object  ojf  the  preconcerted  strata-* 
^em,  was  now  efiected — ^a  large  part  of  the  militia  were  de-i 
coyed  into  a  v£^in  pursuit — the  regulars  xwere  left  alone — this 
was  the  moment  for  acdompUshing  the  reit — rand  it  was  seized 
with  avidity. 

The  Indi9.ias,  had  concealed  their  main  force,  in  a'.cbnve- 
nient  position,  and  waited  only  for  the  crisis  which  had  been' 
thus  produced,  to  avail  themselves  oi  their  superior  address. 
They  rise.  fpoDtt  their  luding  place — rush  upon,  the  devoted 
band-r-atid  fighti,  only  with  their  tomahawks.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  courage,  the  ardour^  the  fury,  of  the  savages — n 

unle^  it  is  Uw  cool,  deterniined,  and  energetic  annness  of 
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Major  Willfe,  and. his  sixty.'  The  Ihdiati  yeU,  was  jecei^ed, 
^'ith  unperturbed,  and  ir^fteiible  "^ilence-^the  toniahawk,  was 
repdled  by  the  bayonet.  •  In  vaih  was  Tn^lian^  after  Indian, 
killed — tlieir  mioibers  still  increased — -and-  while  one  was 
transfixed  on  the '  bayonet,  one,  two,  or  more,  wonl<!  run  up, 
and  sink  his.  tolnahawk  in  the  soldier's  scull.  Nftver  \ras  in- 
trepidity more  conspicuous — ^never  w'a^ destruction!  rrior©  com- 
plete— scarcely  an  individual  escaped-»-*but  fell* with  their 
major,  on  the  spot,  they  occupied.  And  could  Ind'ian  blood 
atone  for  tins,  their  death  Was  honourably  expiated,  by  their 
own  hands..    ; 

.The  jmilitia,  in  the  mean  time,  were  in  part  recalled  from 
the  pursuit  which  has  \een  mentioned,  and  a  portion  of  them^ 
conUnaifded  by  their  colonel,  and  other  officers,  brought  into 
flctioD;  they  fought  bravely,  fqr  some  time,  sustained  considera- 
Ue  loss — ^inflicted,  as  it  is  believed,,  at  least,  an  equal  loss — ^ 
and  at  length  retreated  before 'i^  superior  foe,  flushed  with  tUe 
victory,  over  the  regulars.  Against  whoib,  they  had  directed, 
the  whole  force  of  their  genius,  and  prowess,  until  they  ^ere 
destroyed.  And  so  determined  were  they  on  effecting  this 
r^ult;  which  took  but  Kttle  time;  that  the  return,  and  attack 
of  the  militia,  did  not'  divert  theit^  attention.  But  when  this 
end  was  gained,  they  united  all  theirforce  against  the  militia; 
Which  they  compelled  to  fly,  and  leave  the  field,  wi^h'tbe  dead 
and  wovtided',  to  them.  They,  however,  did  not  dare,  to  pursuo* 
A  fact,  which  evinces  the  respect,  trith  which  this  militia,  had 
inspired  them.  For  pursuit,  ne^t  to*surprise,  is  ^€ir  delleht. 
But  on  this  occa^on,  ho  pursuit  was  attempted. 

Much  discontent  took  place  in  camp;  it  was  extended  to 
Kentucky,  and  there  increa^d.  Both  General  Harmar,  and 
Colonel  Hardin,  were  censured.  The  expedition  h*d  indeed 
teen  disastrous.'  Colonel  Hardin,  had  been  twice  'defeated — 
the  militia  had  lost  ninety-eight  killed,  and  had  .ten  others 
wounded.  But  the  regulars,  <^r  federal  troops,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  had  lost  ten  toi  one.  Of  three  hundred  and 
twenty?  they  lost  seventy -three  killed.     Some  jealousies  took 
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place,  aad  repiSdaiclies  eiVBiM^.^   Oompltfi^s,  in^^,  f^vefr 

On  this  ocoasi^  Colondl,  Jlairdin,  n^as  ONide..  &p  stil!^^ 
ef  some  tovidioas  repraaches;  he  demanded  a  court  of  inqmry; 
ii  wasi  aj^ctnted-*^aod  tifter  a  fuU  investigation  rendeted  bim, 
an  vnanimotts  and  honourabla,  acquittal*  S^ch  were  the  06- 
jectiens  and  comj^I^at^  ratified  by  Ithe  militia  ftgainet  General 
Haniiar,4hatt  Ke.wasiiot  a^n,  ordered/to  coomiand  tfaem." 
But  it  is  believed,  that  .these  complaints  did  not  exist  jli^  hlK 
own  corpSk  Where  he  had  the  reputation  of  being^an  'excel- 
lent garrison  officer;  and  a  good^disdplJnaFian,  in  the  true 
^irit  of  \m  professinKu  H^  was  al^p  tri^d,  and  hanpnrabiy 
^cquittedi  •  '  ^ 

The  security  of  the  coiuiiFy  w^s  thougbt'to  be  but  Kttle 
promoted  by  the  exp^edition;  its- internal  siti^ation,  espied,  for 
8oi|ie  regukitidns,  and  estaUtsbkoenls^  cal^tilated,  to  c^ver  and 
protect  it&  ^b^^enrive  frtuitier,  if  not  at  all  pbidts^  at  such)  as 
were  most  etpesed^^and  at  tiie  same  tiin^the  ledst*8«sGeptU)le 
of  neighbourhood  tiswt^nce*  ^bis  subject  received  iihe  neees- 
jsnry.  attention ;  poix^of  defence  were  desigbafed ;  detacbmeiAs 
of  nuiitia  assigned  totbem,;  and  s^'^oUtine'of  seirice^  hvA 
relief,  prescribed.  This  was  a  very  saial^ry^measttrei;  aod 
fcouldnot  fjlil  giving  bottf  «eeu^ty  €^d>satis&etidn#  Th^ipodts, 
andgarmoB^  provided,  ibr-re0u>te  settlements^  wer#:    ^  - 

At  the  Three  Isknds .  *    >     20  mem  « 

At  Locust.CFeek  *  18  , 

'Atthelron  W«rks  17 

At  the  lbrks.ofLiddng  •      \^ 

At  the  pg  Bone  lick  .^18 

At  Tanner's  station:'  5 

At  Drennon's  lick  '  10 

At  th^*mouth,of  Keatncky  » 9^     . 

.   AtPattonVereek  .  ^  '     -        10 

At  the  mouth  of  Salt  river  1^ 

At  Hardin's  nettlemeot  1% 
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- .   At  liusrell^s  creek 

15  meQ% 

At  Severn's  Valley 

10 

At  tbe  Wido^  Wilson?* 

5 

At  E^tilPs  sUtipn 

10 

At  Stepheneon^is . 

IB 

•     At  the  Knob  Jiok 

0 

astf 


-Besides  similar  appointments,  and  distributions  in  other 
quarters* 

Oa  the  tSthof  December,  the  pFesident  of  tbe  Unked 
States,  -in  his  commanications  to  congresSf  ttrongl^r  jrecomr 
mends  the  adoption  of  tbe  new  state  .of  Kentucky,  into  the 
ubion,  in  terms  equally  afiectioBate*  ^d  hpnoafable* 

The  senate  on  the  1 3th  reciprocate  this  message,  and  as  ta» 
Kentticky,  "as9UTe  hinai  of  their  disposition  to  ooncuf,  in  giving 
tbe. requisite  sanction  to  tbe  admission  of  Kentucky,  as  a  dis« 
tinct  member  of  the  uniou.^  In  doing  which- ttiey  say:  *^We 
fiball  anticipate,  the  happy  effects  tp  be  expected  from  ihd; 
sentlmeAto  of  attocbment  toM^rds  the  unionyknd  its  present 
g0V«rnnie0t^  whith  have,  beep  expres^d  by  the.  patriotic  inhahi* 
ta&ls  of  that  district."      ^  " 

h  few  days  afterwards,  thevhoose  of  representatives  say,  oa 
tl<ie  same  ^abjecf :  ^ We  shall  bestow  en^  this  impottaift  subject^ 
tbe  •  favourable  cofisideration  which  it  merits;  and  wilh  tbe. 
ntttiobal  pdicy- which  oughtt  to  govern  our  decision,  shall -not 
fail  to  mitigie  the  affectionate  sentiments  wbi^h  are  awakened 
by  those  iexpressed  in  b^ha/fof  ottr  fent>w  citizens  of  Kentucky  ••* 

The  4th  of  Fdbruary,  1791,  eacb  brandy  of*  the  go^rnmant- 
had  verified  its  integrity,  by  p2||^smgliie  act  for  admitting  Ken-, 
tucky  into  theuniohof the^tatea,on  ap equality  wiihthe  other 
states — which  g^ve  the  trown  of  sucjoess  to  the>iionest  efibr^ 
oftllose  in  JCentiicky,  who  had  rep<^led  the  oyertares  of  foreign 
gjcivernmaots,  and  defeated:  the  machiiiatidBs  of  her  own  citi* 
zen^^tef  place  her  at  the  feet  of  the  Spaitish  monafcb^  by  main-^ 
taining  with  good  faith  the  qonstitutibnal  Course  of  placing  her 
in  the  federal  union.,  ' 

At  this  momjwit  «>  auspicious  to  tho  h/Jnour  and  prosperity 


•f  the  country,  tkejealoi||^,  the  »ujif^€iori&  and  heart-bi^rning 


s,, 
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excited  by  Mr.  BrojKTQt^  anc(  the  other  conspNitators,  and  ixh 
triguers,  should  h^ve  vantehed,  in  the  iqdignaMcHi^  whkh  their 
convicted  falsehoods  n^erited — and  their  asperaioQ§  on  the' 
atlantic  stated  shoald  haye.  been  rolled  back  on  theniy  in  an ' 
overwhelming  torrent,  of  'disgust  and  ave^^ion*  But,  their,  in- 
fluence on  public  opinion  bad  become  too  powerful,  and  exten- 
sive, for  these  sensations  to  predominate  in  the  popular  brestst. 
For  when  were  the  people  of  any  country  qualified  to  detect 
impost^Sy.to  discriminate  political  ^dnc^ct,  and  to  di^ard  the 

specloos  titDeserver?  -  .    .      •       ,        ^    ,*    '     -. 

'Tbose  of  Kantucky,  laboured  und^r  various  ^dif&iculties;  and 
like  a  sick  patient,  I'eady  to.  try  any  nostrum)  whfen  pjausibiy 
recommended  by  8l  family  pl^sician.  / 

There  was  nothing  so  embarrassing  as  the  Indian  waf-p- tHi» 
was\felt^-rnothing  so  necessary,  they,  were  told,  as  the  naviga-* 
tio;i  of  the  Missi8si|)pi^-aji.d  this  th^  believed*  Tiiose-  who* 
wished  to  'mislead  them,  seized  on  these  ^ubjecis,  a£^cted.  ^a 
extraopdinary  zeij^  for  the  int^ests  of  the  peoph-^ohtmfmd  the 
name  of  poiriois^  from  each  other-^virere  then  <pi;epared  (^r 
popularity — sand  all  the  mischief,  tv^bi^h  popjalarjity  misplac^ 
enabled  them  to  cooMnit.  So  it.lias  ever-be^n;  and  so  it  ever 
will  be — 'WhUepopuJarityj  is>power.;,  and  the  gr^at  body  of  the  „ 
people;  are  ignorant* ,  Hence  spring  thut  r^ce  of  polittciane^ 
which  is ;  denominated,  dem^gogu^s  ^  and  who  sooper  or  latef^ 
bring  ruin  on  the  commaD^frealth*  ^ .  Sometimes,  •  by  direct 
treachery;  sometim^v  ^Y  <>^^9  ^^  *more,  weak,  or  wicked 
measures.  It  is  Hnevil  inherent  in  d6mocr£icy — nor  is  it  to.b& 
eradicated  by^sinipie.  expp8pT^-.-jD<)5  yej  by  emollients — n^ 
nor,  by  i^pfal  lectures.  It  is  only  to  be*  .caunti^r^eted,  Vy  an 
at^^tjiQn.  to  the  principles  of  b^P^^^  .actiourf  and  by  positive 
r^ul^tionis — judiciously  adapted  to  control  ou:p  xdass  of  irUer" 
esis^\>j  another.  'For,in political  arrangements,  interested  con-^ 
victioBs,  govern,  the  conduct  ^ofalK  The  ^iffejrencje  lias  be^ 
tween,  public,  and  private  interest  so  pften  separated,  in  the 
transactions  of  men.  \  *        ,  . 

It Js  not,  that,  society  is  defin^ntinhonefit,  ^in4  capable,  men. 
$[o:  Nuturp  is bouatiful,a^  delights iOj^heir production;  ev.er7 


^country  has  tliam.  Kentucky  has  always  possessed  her  share. 
But  they  have  not  always  been  employed.  They  are  not 
generally  favourites  with  the  people — they  stau4  but  little 
chance  of  success,  in  a  contest  with  demagogues — they  cannot 
practise  those  arts  which  but  too  often  conciliate  popular  ftw 
vour ;  and  they  are  put  in  the  br^ck  ground.  The  consequence  is, 
ihcy  are  lost  to  the  country  for  all  public  purposes.  But  these 
reflections,  are  anticipations  of  the  historical  facts  which  it  is 
thought  would  sustain  them;  and  they  are  now  abandoned,  a& 
being  premature. 

It  is.  nevertheless,  a  truth,  which  may  be  related  at  this 
place,  that  so  long  as  th^  leaders  of  the  faction,  for  violent 
separation  continued  to  offer  themselves  to  tlie  people  in  elec- 
tions, they  were  elected;  and  that  they  did  not  disturb  the 
countr}',  and  infest  the  conventions  of  1789,  and  '90,  is  because 
they  were  defeated  in  1780;  saw  no  favourable  opening  for 
success;  and  withdrew  themselves  from  the  contest.  They 
could  manage  the  ignorant  part  of  the  compftunity;  they  were 
counteracted,  and  defeated  by  the  intelligent*  To  this 
counteraction  and  defeat,  is  Kentucky  to  attribute  her  escape 
from  degradation,  from  internal  discord,  and  civil  war;  and  to 
the  same  causes,  do^s  she  owe  the  high,  and  honpurahle  stand- 
ing, which  sh6  occupies  in  the  fkjderal  union.  The  fortunate 
conception,  of  wisdom,  and  virtue — the  ^oint  of  attraction,  and 
of  sympathy,  to  humane  and  generous  minds — the  high  ^Itar,  on 
which,  the  turbulent  and  discordant  passions,  which  would  seek 
their  gratification  in  state  warfare,  and  internal  desolation,  are 
to  be  sacrificed.  The  source,  and  fountain  of  every  rational 
honour,  and  emolument.  The  centre,  and  nucleus,  around 
which,  is  to  be  arranged,  whatever  is  gallant  in  achievement^ 
brilKant  in  science,  or  useful  in  the  arts-— the  inventions  of 
genius,  and  the  adoptions  of  judgment. 

These  are  some  of  the  happy  effects  of  the  tederal  union; 
an  idea,  inspired  by  heavea  itself,  for  the  internal  peace,  and 
external  glory  of  North  America.     Kentucky  was,  howeverj 
tOL.  I.  JD** 
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I  to  wait  until  the  l.st  of  June,  1792,  before  she  \:ould  take  the 
place,  thus  prepared  for  her. 

From  a  retrospection  of  those  events,  which  for  the  moment, 
cast  a"  mingled  ray  of  comfort,  and  vexation,  over  their  occur-  ' 
tence,  and  whioji  may  be  denominated  civil ;  it  becomes  proper 
to  retrace  the  field  of  military  incidents;  and  by  collecting  and 
arranging  the  facts  in  due  order,  give  to  them  ci  connexion,  and 
a  meaqing,  of  which,  standing  as  they  do,  detached,  they  would 
<5tlierwise  seem  hardly  susceptible.  It  is  to  a  general,  and 
habitual  feeling  of  hostility,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  that 
their  predatory  acts  are  to  be  referred.  On  any  other  suppo- 
sition, they  would  assume  the  simple  character  of  robbery,  or 
murder;  and  appear  to  propose  no  consequence,  but  irritation, 
or  destruction:  while,  as  such,  they  would  hardly  deserve  a 
jplace  in  history.  But,  as  an  invaded,  and  aggrieved  people, 
who  have,  in  their  own  estimation,  lost  much;  and  arc  defending 
what  remains ;  incessantly  threatened,  by  an  assuming  foe ;  who 
does  not  respect  the  motive  of  their  warfare,  however  he  tnay 
deplore  its  effects.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  history  cantiot 
with  propriety  pretermit  the  narrative  of  them. 

[1791.]  The  year  1791,  is  more  than  usually  crowded  with 
Accounts  of  depredations,  incursions,  and  expeditions.  A  brief 
recital  of  each,  in  its  place,  will  suffice. 

In  the  month  of  March,  Captain  William  Hubbellj  descending 
the  Ohio,  in  a  family  boat,  was  attacked  by  a  number  of  In* 
dians,  in  canoes,  who  made  several  attempts  to  board  the  boat; 
but  were  gallantly  beaten  off  by  the  captain^  and  nine  men, 
who  were  with  him.  On  this  occasion.  Captain  Hubbell  dis- 
played the  character  of  a  hero:  undaunted  by  numbers,  he 
faced  danger  in  its  most  savage  form — and  by  exertions,  which 
toothers  appeared  desperate,  forced  the  ferocious  a^ailants 
from  the  gunwales  of  the  boat,  and  thereby  saved  it,  and  the 
farhilies  on  board. 

Three  of  his  men,  were  killed — and  three  others  wounded^ 
besides  himself—who  was  shot  through  the  arm. ' 
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The  same  day,  the  boat  of  Greathouse,  was  taken,  without 
resistance.     What  a  contrast!  , 

Sooa  after  tljese  transactions,  the  Indians  killed- a  nian,  and 
stole  horses,  on  Brashier's  creek. 

The  11th  of  April,  five  rangers  ffom  fort  Scott,  fell  in  with 
seven  Indians  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  when  a  skirmish  ensued; 
in  which  two  of  the-enemy  were  wounded,  and  the  whole  put 
to  flight ;  leaving  some  mares  and  colts,  seven  blankets,  a  fe\|;r 
cajmp  kettles,  and  a  number  of  deer  skins.  Such  was  the  spoil; 
•  About  the  16th  of  the  month,  three  Indians  stole  horses  from 
the  forks  of  Elkhorn;  being  pursued,  they  were  overtaken, 
two  of  thpro  killed,  and  the  horses  recovered. 

Incidepts  of  Indian  hostility,  now  followed  in  rapid  succcst 
sion — as  the  spring  of  the  year  opened  its  buds,  and.  expanded 
its  foliage*.  \ 

'  A  party  of  these  marauders. cross. the  Ohio  to  the/ronti^rs  of 
Bourbon  county,  where  they  hide  their  canoes;  and  thenco 
proceed  into  the  settlements  in  search  of  scalps,  and  plunderi. 
In  the  mean  time,  their  canoes  were  discovered,  by  a  few  hun* 
ters,  who  collect  some  others — ?and  repairing  to  the  place,  they 
there  forn?  an  ambuscade,  and  wait  the.  return  of  the  Indians: 
on  their  near  approach5,tbey;fire: — kill  five — disperse  tfee,  rest — i 
and  retake  the  booty  »^ 

Other  parties,  invade  otheir  quarters, . commit. depredations,, 
and  often  evade  pursuit;  or  go  off,  unpursued. 

These  occurrences,  excite  considerable  sensation  in  the  pub- 
lic feelings,  and  induce  a  publication  in  the  Gazette,  calculated 
to  increase  existing  discontents,, as  to  Indian  affairs;  by  repre- 
senting as  idle,. and  nugatory,  all,  attempts,  to  bring  them  to 
treaty,  or  bind  them  by  it — and  as  alone  to  be  influenced,  bjf 
violence,  and  retaliation,  the  parents  of  fear;  which  the  people 
were  strenuously  invoked  to  inflict  on  them* 

The  style,  and  objects  of  this  address,  drew  considercible ' 
attention  on  General  Wilkinson,  who  liad  commenced  a  course 
of  conversation,  and  manoeuvring,  to  get  a  commission  in  th(> 
army  of  the  United  States— and  probably,   its  control — for 
doubtless,  hi§  imagination  had  reached,  and  liis  ambition  com^ 
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passed,  it;  not  only  as  a  means^  of  support,  but  as  an  auxilTarjr 
to  his  Spanish  project.  At  this  particular  time,  th^  general 
wanted  to  comnnand  a  detach/Bent  of  volunteers,'  against  the 
Indians;  as  an  easy  anitcheap  naethod  of  gaining  eclat.  Butj^ 
although,  jei  popular,  he  could  not  succeed^ on  his  own  footing.^  . 
He  raised  no  party* 

The  governnrient^  of  the  United  States,  whose  busi^ness  it 
was  to  defend  the  cotintry,  had  its  various  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassment*;  for  besides  the  many  inconveniences  and  im- 
pediments, growing  out  of  the  imbecilities  of  the  old  confedera- 
tion ;  one  of  the  greatest  of  which  WJis  the  want  of  revenue — it 
had  ta  explore  its  course  amidst  domestic  and  foreign  enemies  ^ 
as  ready  to  mislead  its  attention,  a^  io  take  advantage  of  its 
errors,  if  any  it  should  commit. 

Among  other  things,  a  new  army,^  was  to  be  raised — a  sub-^ 
jeet,  always  of  importance  in  refkiblics;  often  the  object  of 
jealousy ;  and  frequently,  the  theme  of  malicious  insinuation,, 
and  invidious  reflection.  But  an  army  could  not  b^  formed 
without  officers;  while  both  officers,  and  men,  must  come  from 
the  eastward — ^and  moreover,  it  would  be,  the  army,  of  the. 
United  States.  Circumstanced,  which  exactly,  were  calcu- 
lated to  render  it,  the  aversion.of  evety  intriguer  Tmih  Spaniards^ 
as  it  was  to  act  on  the  western  waters;  and  accordingly,  it  ex- 
cited the  virttious  serisHnliiy  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  others,  in  a  very 
liigli  degree. 

It  was  obvious  notwithstanding,  that  a  new  general,  was  to 
be  appointed,  and  an  army  raised,  for  him  to  command ;  or  the 
defence  of  the  frontiers  given  up  to  the  militia  mounted  volun- 
teers. The  latter  of  which,  bad  its  advocates,  among  the 
friends  of  General  Wilkinson;  and  those  of  his  politics. 

As  if  to  add  to  previous  perplexities,  about  thfe  time,  a 
gentleman,  of  respectable  talents,  information,  and  address^, 
by  the  name  of  O' Fallon,  represenlhig  himself  as  agent  general 
for  the  Yazoo  Land  Company,  attempted  to  rais^  a  military 
force  in  Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the 
country  on  the  Mississippi,  recently  sold  by  the  state  of  Georgia^ 
to  thJit  company;  but  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Chickasaw 
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Indians,  and  the  Spanish  government;  with  whom  the  United 
States  were  at  peace;  which  this  meaisure  threatened  to  violate- 

A  movement  so  au.dacious  in  its  character — so  disrespectful 
to  the  government — and  so  mischievous  in  its  tendency,  pro- 
duced from  the  president  of  the  United  States,  an  inhibitory 
proclamation ;  Which  had  the  desired  effect  to  stop  enlistment. 
And  Mr.  O'Fallon,  abandoning  his  enterprise,  married  the 
sister  of  Geoj-ge  R.  Clark,  and  settled  himself  in  the  country* 

Ii|i  thje  month  of  May,  General  Charles  Scott,  who  had  re* 
moved  from  Vi»ginia,  to  Kentucky,  about  the  year  1786,  with 
some  military  reputation,  acquired  in  former  wars;  and  who 
had  been  appointed  a  brigadier;  having  indicated,  probably 
prompted  by  Wilkinson,  a  disposition  to  make  an  active  cam 
paign  in  the  Indian  country;  found  the  public  sentiment  in 
such  accordance  with  his  own,  that  he  was  enabled,  by  a  call, 
to  assenible  an  army  of  one  thousand  men  at  Frankfort;  then 
the  residence  of  Wilkinson.  He,  holding  no  commission,  in 
Kentucky;  but  volunteering  for  the  expedition,  was  chosen 
second  in  command— -assumed  the  title  of  colonel  commandant; 
and  soon  rendered  himself  conspicuous,  by  his  activity,  his 
attention,  and  address.  The  march  was  directed  to  the  mouth 
of  Kentucky  river — where  the  jnen  were  mustered,  on  horse- 
back ;  when  it  \vas  found,  that  some  did  not  appear ;  but  that 
between  eight-and  nine  hundred,  were  faithful  to  their  duty, 
and  ardent  for  the  fight. 

On  the  23d  of  the  month,  orders  were  given  to  march ;  and 
after  penetrating  the  wilderness,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
without  molestation,  and  almost  without  discovery — on  the  1st 
day  of  June  some  huts  were  seen,  and  a  village  announced,  at 
a  few  miles  distance. "  At  this  point,  Colonel  John  Hardin, 
was  detached  to  attack  the  first  cabin — Captain  William  Price, 
to  take  the  second-'-and  Colonel-Com'dt.  Wilkinson,  pushed 
forward  to  the  main  village';  which  might  consist  of  three,  or 
ft>ur,  such  buddings.  Colonel  Hardin,  killed  six  men,  and 
toolc4ifty  women,  and  children.  Captain  Price,  killed  two 
men;  but  made  no  prisoner*).  The  colonel  commandant,  ar- 
riving opposite  a  Kickapoo  village  on  the  bank  of  the- Wabash, 
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found  several  canoes  full  of  Indians;  which,,  says  the  bulletin) 
he  forthwith  cmptied--^but  whether  by  kilHng,  or  scaring 
them  into  the  river,  as  so  ipany  tarapines,.  does  not  appear. 

Thus  ended  tlie  achievements  of  the  first  day.  The  next 
morning  was  assigned  to  the  colonel- commandant,  for  a  com- 
mand of  five  hundred  men,  to  move  on  KetUepecannank,  at  the 
mouth  of  Eel  river;  eighteen  miles  distant.  S\ich,  however, 
had  been  the  exertions  and  fatigues  of  the  preceding  days, 
that  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  could,  be.  paraded  for. 
the  service 

Formidable  as  was  the  name,  of  the  town,  to  be  assailed — t 
the  colonel  commandant,  without  the  least  hesitation,  put  his. 
diminished  command,  ia  motion.  The  march  was  rapid,  the 
town  approached,  assailed,  and  conquered.  It  is  true,  there 
was  no  resistance.  In  twelve  hours,  the  party  returned  to 
camp,  without  the  loss  of  man,  or  horse.  Some  few  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  treated  kindly.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice, 
the  few  Indian^  who  were  killed  on  this  expedition,  were  not 
scalped.  At  which,  it.  is  said,  the  prisoners  were  much  aston- 
ished. This  change  in  the  mode  of  treating  the  ^ savages,  so 
agreeable  to  the  customs  of  civiHzed  nations,  was  undoubtedly; 
suggested  by  the  general — or  by  the  colonel  comitiandant — 
who  had  taken  on  himself  a  large  share  of  the  command,  as 
well  as  of  the  active  service  of  this  expedition ;  and  nearly  arro- 
gated all  its  honours.  This  may  possibly  be  implied  in  the 
epithet  "commandant,"  which  he  carefully  applied  to  himself. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  no  lojss  of  life  was  sustained:  and  the  party; 
returned  hoipe,  in  high  good  humour  with  themselves,  and  not 
a  little  pleased  with  their  colonel  commandant. 

While  this  detachment  was  out,  the  southern  part  of  Ken-, 
tucky  was  infected  by  a.band  of  Cheroltces,  who  killed  a  man, 
his  wife,  and  five  children:  and  being  pursued,  they  were^ 
overtaken;  one  shot  jdead,  another  wounded,  and  the  rest  dis- 
persed. To  the  northeast,  about  the  same  time,  nine  men 
travelling  the  new  road^  from  Strode's  station,  to  Big  Sandj\ 
were  fired  on  by  the  Indians,  laying  in  ambush,  and  .driveiv 
back;  without  other  injury. 
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General  Wilkinson,  having  conciliated  public  opinion,  and 
obtained  reputation,  ^inong  mounted  volunteers,  on  the  late 
expedition;  being  determined,  to  establish  his  military  fame, 
so  auspiciously  began ;  caused  a  notification,  to  be  published^ 
in  July;  tHat  he  wanted  five  hundred  volunteer  horsemen,  to 
accompany  him,  on  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  north- 
west of  the  Ohio.  To  which  was  added,  that  Colonel  John 
Hardin,  and  Colonel  James  McDowell,  would  serve  as  majors. 
These  were  popular  officers;  and  both  favoured  the  proposed 
-  enterprise.  In  a  short  time,  the  competent  number  of  mounted 
riflemen,  with  their  captains  and  subalterns,  were  assembled 
and  marched  into  the  Indian  country.  The  village  L'Ai> 
guille,  received  the  blow,  and  was  destroyed.  On  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  believed,  John  Brown  was  taken  into  the  family  of 
the  general ;  and  his  brother,  James,  made  a  captain.  It  was 
sport — but  the  high  road  to  popularity.  A  few  prisoners  were 
taken^and  well  treated.  If  any  men  were  killed,  it  was  before 
they  surrendered,  and  doubtless,  ii^  the  heat  of  assault — they 
were  not  scalped.  General  Wilkinson^,  being  determined  to 
interweave  the  olive,  with  the  laurel,  set  some  of  the  prisoners 
at  liberty;  nnd  publicly  inculcated  sentiments  of  humanity,  and 
kiiidnessj  in  their  treatment — which,  were  but  the  genuine  ofi*- 
gpring  of  his  own  feelings.  It  seems  almost  superfluous,  to  say, 
that  fhis  party  returned,  unhurt,  and  proud  of  its  success. 

The  services,  and  superiority,  of  mounted  riflemen,  for  In- 
dian warfare,  was  now  blazoned,  and  sang  through  the  district* 
The  party,  who  aspired  to  direct  the  defence  of  the  country, 
were  observed  to  raise  its  tone,  make  high  pretensions — and 
increase  its  strength.  It  was  in  fact,  the  party,  which  had  be^n 
vanquished,  in  1788;  and  could  it  but,. substitute  Kentucky 
voljanteers,  for  federal  troops,  there  was  no  difficulty  fore^ 
seen  in  placing  Wilkinson,  at  the  head  of  the  armed  force  of 
Kentucky.  '  , 

What  this  might  produce,  was  left  to  time — always  eventfuft 

These  mounted  volunteers,  were  of  a  character,  in  a  military 
review,  of  Indian  wars,  to  irrtposc  upon  superficial  observers. 
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»  •». 

There  afe  alvrays  many  such^  and  ^  they  are  easily   deluded, 

and  carried  away  by  specious  pretences.  Adroit  compari- 
sons were  Jiow  made,  between  the  use,  and  effect^  pf  mounted 
riflemen,  and  the  reguldr  soldiers,  to  the  utter  disparage- 
ment of  the  latter:  while  the  former,  possessed  the  fountain  of 
merit;  and  held  the  aegis  of  public  safety,  in  their  structure, 
equipments,  and  movements. 

The  4th  of  August,  the  governor  of  the  comtfTonwealth,  wrote 
to  General  Scott,  that  he  was  to  comply  with  any  requisition 
made  on  him  by  the  officer,  commanding  the  United  States 
troops,  on  the  Ohio.  This  was  preparatory  to  an  expected  call 
for  a  portion  of  Kentucky  militia,  to  co-operate  with  the  new 
army  of  the  United  States  then  under  formation,  and  which 
Scott,  was  well  disposed  to  receive.  For,  he,  attached  to  Vir- 
ginia,  to  Washington,  and  the  union,  held  hi»  allegiance,  as  he 
did  his  religion,  a  sacrcdr  article  of  faith — not  to  be  questioned : 
yet,  prompt  to  his  duty.  Making  no  great  pretension  to  talents, 
or  learning,  he  sought  no  sinister  means  of  self  service,  or 
personal  aggrandizement — he  entered  into  no  Spanish  intrigue 
— he  held  no  French  commission — he  hated  the  Indians — and 
still  more  the  English — but  he  loved  his  country;  and  was  ever 
ready  to  fight  for  her.     That  was  his  pridfe,  and  boast. 

About  the  1st  of  October  the  Indians  stole  sixteen  horses  on 
Brashiers'  creek,  killed  a  man  near  Frankfort,  and  defeated 
twelve  travellers,  on  Richland  creek.  • 

Early  in  November,  two  men  were  killed  on  the  Ohio,  be- 
tween Licking,  and  Locust  creek.     And*  if  this  narrative  of 
petty  warfare  is  suspended  here,  it  is  but  to  turn  the  page.  Tor 
the  reception,  of  a  inore  important  branch  ofthe  hostile  stream. 
Which  is  next  to  be  delineated. 

After  the  unsuccessful  termination  of  General  .Harmar''s 
campaign,  and  the  consequent  continuance  of  the  Indian  war, 
the  general  govemnlent,  could  but  feel  the  necessity  of  aug- 
menting her  army,  as  has  been  suggested:  and  also  of  placing 
it  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  experience,  anS  of 
talents — who  at  least,  had  not  lost  the  confidence  of  the  fron- 
tier loilitia;  whose  aid  was   as  necessary,  as    it  might  be 
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i«endered  fiscful.  lu  taking  measures  to  accomplish  these 
important  objects,  it  devolved  on  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  to  cause  the  acts  of  congress^  for  falsing  th© 
army,  to  be  executed  v  but  in  an  cspcci?^!  manner  to  s.elect  the 
"^general,  who  was  to  command. 

Iri  the  mean  time,  attentire  to  every  part  of  his  duty,  he  cast 
hi^  regards  on  ArthifrSt.dair,  who  was  at  the  time  governor 
of  the  "Northwestern  Territory;"  a  veteran  of  the  revolution — 
possessed  of  both  talents,  and  experience,  but  old^  and  infirm; 
hiiri,  he  selected,  and  -commissioncdi. 

As  t^is  appointment  was  unfortunate,  and  1ms  been  cen- 
sured; it -may  not  bp  amiss,  to  state  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  will  palliate,  if  not  entirely  justify  it. 

He  had  been  a  major  general^'  in  the  war  with  England. 
He  liad  •  seen  mu^h  service — consequently  was  experienced. 
He  had  evinced  the  possession  erf*  talents,  integrity,  and  firm- 
ness; he. was  also  the  governor  of  the  territory,  within  which, 
the  command  was  to  be  -exercised;  his  affliction  was  a  gout, 
or  rheumatism — in  their  nature  intermitting;  and  it  was  not 
in  the  dis|)osRtion,  or  character  of  the  president,  to  overlook 
him,  and  without  ^n  accusation,  in  effect, -to  cbadenin  him. 

It  Is  not  intended  to  be  more  circumstantial^  than  is  deemed 
necessary  to  exhibit  a  correct  outline  of  the  occurrences  con^ 
ficctcd  with  the  expedition  which  ensued.  Nor  would  even 
this  ho  done,  but  that  a  portion  of  the  Kentucky  militia  were 
i«v"olved;  and  this  history.^  is  designed,  to  omit  no  case,  where 
both  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  lives  of  her  citizens, 
w^^c re  concerned.  Even  one  of  those  circumstances,  would  be 
a  sufficient  consideration  for  attention. 

It  may  then,  be  stated,  in  a  few  words,  that  in  the  coqrse  of 
the  summer,  the  different  cdi^s,  raised  by  order  of  ,ihe  general 
government,  moved  from  the  several  states  in  which  they  had 
been  enlisted,  towards  fort  W^sliington,  now  Cincinnati ;  where 
they  rendezvoused  ahout  September.  The  character  \vhich 
had  been  given  ^:o*tlie  war,  and  the  known  anxiety  of  President 
"Washington,  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  and  honourable  termina-^ 
tion,  had  brought  from  the  federal  walks  of  private  life,  a  band 
VOL.  u  E** 
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t)f  patriotic  heroes,  emulous,  once  more,  to  distinguish  them- 
selves In  the  service  of  their  <:ountry,  under  hido£Scial  auspices'* 
From  these  he  selected  the*t)fficers  of  this  little  army*  And 
they  were  sucli,  as  had  distinguished  themselves,  in  former 
Service, Tor  courage,  and  good  conduct. 

Of  a  very  different  description  were  the  men,  ^hom  they. 
Vcre  to  command.  These  were  rather, the  refuse  of  society* 
And  what  was  worse,  time. was  not  allowed,  to  train, and  dis- 
cipline them;  n9r  to  render  the  officers, and  soldiers, sufficiently 
acquainted  with  each  other*  A  cirdumstandOrof  much  im- 
portance, and  never  neglected  with  impunity.  But  an  idea 
had  been  propagated,  that  the  enemy  were  to  he  conquered  at 
once:  thecampjiign  was  to  end  the  war.  And  indeed,  an  er- 
ror, often  repeated  in  the  preceding  war,  and  nevei;  without 
the  most  serious  inconveniences^  that  of  enlisting  soldiers  for^ 
short  and  limited  periods,  was  adopted  on  this  ocasion#. 

The  warm  season  had  passed  off;  the  route  to  be  pucsued^  by 
the  army,  extended  into. the  north;  vnnter  was  approaching; 
MO  warm  clothes  prepared,  to  replace  the  threadbare  coat,  or 
tattered  pantaloons:  the  stockof  provision  might  be  recruited ; 
hut  the  means  of  transportatix)n  were  ini^cure,  and  inadequate 
to  a  supply,  in  a  distant  wilderness,  without  intermediate  pro- 
tection./ Tlie  militia  of  Kenttieky,  had  been  called  on,  and 
about  one  thousand,  i'tluctantly  furnished  by  draft-T-(stich  was  , 
the  prejudice  against  ^ervhig  with  regulars) — that  volunteers 
•could  not  b^  raised— nor  would  any  general  officer  take  the 
Oommand-^ which  was  given  to  Colonel  Oldham* 

The  anny,  consisting  of  infantry,  supported  by  a  eprps  of 
artillery,  and  several  squadrons  of  horse,  exclusive  of  thejuili- 
tia,  ampunted  to  ahout  two  thousand,  rank,  and  file. 

It.was  well  acmed,  and  abundant  lye  qua!  to  the -object  ii\ 
view;  had  other  circumstances  been  rendered  fevourable.  . 
The  march-was  commenced  about  the  1st  of  October,  by  t,he 
way  of  fort  Hamilton;  which  stood  on  the  Great  Mhimi  pf 
Ohio,  thirty  miles  in  advance,  towards  the  Indian  towns,  intend- 
ed to  be  assailed;  and  which  were  on  tiie  Miami,  of  the  Lake. 
On  the  .4th  of  the  mouthy  the  march  was  resumed^  and  tlxj 
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tJTmy  left  fort  Hanvlton.  The  road  was  to  ^pen;  the  warpath 
of  the  enemy,  sometimes  furnishings  guide-^and  sometimes 
disappearing^  in  the  swampy  l&nds  of  th^  wildernessr  >-In  ad- 
dition to  this  inconvenience,  which  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  army;  it  was  proper  to  build  some  forts,  on  the  wayj  as 
plaees  of  depesite,  for  stores — for  the  reception  bf  the  sick,  or 
woijn4e4a^^ind  in^fine,  as  strong  hojds,  in  case  of  disaster: 
which  all  who  go- to  war,  should  oonnder  as  possible;  and  be 
prepared  to  mitigate*  These,  or  similar  reflections^  had  most 
oadoubtedly  occurred  to  General  St.  Clair;  for  he  erected 
fort  Jefferson;  and  contemplated  another,  on  the  river  St. 
Mary's.  Btit  he  felt  Ihe  lapse  of  time — the  discontent  of  the 
troops — the  fpiequent  desertions  of  the  militia — as  so  many  im- 
perious commands  to  proceed,  or  relinquish  the  expedition. 
The  }asf,  was  yet  inadmissible;  the  fornaer  only,  remained. 
While  his  own  ill  health,  probably  induced  by  exposure-,  and 
which  rendered  him,  in  its  accession,  incapable  of  personal 
iji^tention  to  the  army,  could  but  retard  its  progress — already 
become  reluctant,  and  slothful;  in  consequence  ofcircuoistances 
previously  indicated.  In  advance  of  fort  Jefferson,  the  first 
reginfient  had  been  detached  to  o¥ertake,  an^  bring  back, 
alome  militia  deserters,  if  to  be  caught;  but. especially,  to.prc- 
tect,  several  convoys  of  provisions,  which  had  been  threatened 
by  them.  The  Mountain  Leader,  a  Chickasaw  chi^ef,  who  had 
joined  the  ftrmy  on  i,ts  march,  left  it,  about  the  san^e  time,  not 
to  return.  And  this  movement^,  was  undoubtedly  the  result 
of  his  sagacity:  ^n  imitattion  of  which,,  although  from  common 
observers,  it  might  have  drawn  reproach  on  General  St.  Qlair; 
would  have  saved,  the  army,  khich.for  the  want  of  that  deter- 
mination was  lost.  He,- however,  continued  the  march ;  and 
ontthe  evcnirtgoflh^  3d  ofNoyember,  cametoa  small  v^lage, 
on  a  river  twelve  yards  wide.  This  he  supposed  was. St.  Ma-, 
ry's ;  distant  about  fifteen  miles,  from  th^  Great  Miami  town§: — 
in  this  he  was  mistaken^  Here  he  halted,  and  encamped  the 
army,  on  giround  nf  his  (>wn  choosing.  ^  The  regular  army,  in 
two.  lines,  about  sevgnty  yards  apart,  had,  the  river  in  front* 
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Butler's,  Clark's,  and  Patterson's  battalions,  comfnanJed  by 
Major-General  Butler,  Tormod  the  first  line — Badinger's,  and 
Gaiters,,  battaliotis,  commanded  by  Colonel  Darke,  formed  the 
second,  line.  _  The  right  fliink,  was  defended  by  Faulkner"* 
corps,  thc'  riveF,  and  a  steep  bank:  a  part  of  the  cavalry,  and 
some  pieces  of  artillet*}',  covered. the  left.     The  KentucW 
milHia,  much  reduced  in  numbers,  were  advanced  one  quarter 
of  a  mile,  over  the  river — aud  encamped  in  a  similar  order,  to 
that  described — conamandcd  by  tbeif  own  colouek.   Still  ia 
advance,  and  half  a  mUe  fron>  the  militia,  was  posted  Captaiit 
Slough,  and  his  company,  of  regulars— 7 witb  orders  to  inter- 
cept approaching  small  parties  of  t]>e  enemy,   if  any  should 
attempt  to  molest  the  camp;  and  to  give  infelligcnceof  more 
imrortant  occurrrcnccs,  should  any  such  transpire.  -  Colonel 
Oldham,  had  been  cautioned  to  be  on  the  alert  though  the 
n^ht;and  ordered  particularly  to  send  outpaptroles  of  twentj-w 
five,  or  thirtj'  men,  in  different  directions,,  before  daylight,^o 
scour  the  adjacent  woods.     These  orders,  seem, judicious,  anc^ 
certainly  were  very  proper;  afe  well  from  the  position  of  tl\e; 
army,  as  because  a  few  Indians  had  been  seen  on.  the  firs^  ap -^ 
proach  to  the  village,  who  immediately  disappearo^d^    And  no, 
idoubt  carried  intelligence  of  the  arriyal  of  the  army,  and  where 
it  was  encampe,d^.  •  Upon  the  refceipt  of  which^  as  little  doubt 
is  to  be  entertained,  that  the  enemy  immediately  begsin  their 
movements,  in  ordier  to  attack  by  surpHse.     For,  Captaii\. 
Slough,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  disl;ot.ered  the  savages- 
approaching  in  such  numbers,  that  be-deemed  it  proper  to 
draw^in  his  rpen,  and  make  report  to  General  Butler.     Who^ 
itseems,  thought  so  little  ofUhe  matter,  that  h^  neitl;ier  gav& 
the  information  to  the  commanding  general,  m>r  took  any  other 
measure   consequent  thereon.     A  most  singular, .  omissioa--^ 
aod  pregnant  with  jconsequences,  as  it  might  be  witli  reflection,. 

In  the  mean  time  there  w^s  no  alarm  given,,  but  the  utmost 
silence  and  caution  observed  x)n  the  side  of  the  Indians. 

It  "hjid  been  the  practice,  on  the  n>arch,  to  call  up  the  army 
half  an   hour  before  day,,  and  after  parade,  to  dismiss  tliLe 
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troops  hair  an  ho«r  before  sunrise.  This  cercmotiy,  eVcr  to  be 
commended,  had  not  been  neglected  on  the  mbrning  of  the  4th» 
— But  the  troops  as  iieiial,  had  been  paraded,  an  officer 
despatched'  to  Colonel  Oldhani,  for  his  report-— met  him  on 
the.  way;  but  he,  most  improyidently,  having  neglected  to  send 
out^thc  scouts,  was  ordered  back  to  perform  the  duty;  and  the 
officer  returned  to  camp.-  '  •       , 

In  the  mean  time,  if^  the  expression  is  allowable,  "thfo  army 
had  p«nid  its  respects  to  aurora" — while  daylight  rapidly  ad- 
vanced—and presently  the  troops  were  dismissed  from  parade; 
every  thing,  yet  appearing  quite  stilly  and  secure,  Tlie  men, 
ho  weaver,  had  j^st  disjposeid  of  their  arms,  when  a,  sudden  and 
unexpected  irruptiorv  of  the  enemy,  was  made  into  the  camp 
of  the  militia,  which. threw  them^  into,  a  precipitate  flight,  and 
hieing  directed  to  tlie  main  army,  there  produced  nmch  disor- 
-derin  the  battalions  of  Butler  and  Clark.  The  Indians,  close 
at  the  heels  t>f  the  fugitives,  and  with  a  horrid  yell,  delivered  a 
heavy  fir^,  which  they  had  reserved,  into  the  camp,  before  the 
troops  were  prepared  to  receive  it~and  which  could  but  ' 
ihcrease  the  conftislon* 

The  instantaneous  exeriions  of  the  .officers,  got  the  troops 
into  some  order;  th^  fire  was  returned,  and  the  aseailants 
checked  for  a  ^moment. .  But^  immediately  afterj  a  most  tre- 
mendous fire  was  directed  against  the  centre  of  the  front  line, 
and  also  upon  the  artillery.  Instantly  after,  a  simihir  attack 
was  made  on  the  second  .line.  The  Indians,  now  throwing 
tl>emsclves  on  the  ground,  or  concealing  thcrofelves  behind 
trees,  logs,  brbrdsh?  k§pt  up  availing  fire  on  both  lines—kill- 
ing  numbers  of  the  tfoops  who  stood  exposed;  -especially  about 
the  artillery.  The  troops  fired;  the  field  pieces  were  repeated- 
ly manned,  and  fired;  yet  fipparently,  witli  but -litllc  efiect. 
The  camp  w^s  surrounded,  and  attacked  in.  every  part — ^the 
slaughter  .became  great-^ and  those  who  suir^rvcd  were  evi- 
dently disheartened,  arid  wavering;  while  every  moment  les- 
sened their  niHnbers-.-a  scene  of^confusion  began  to  take  place. 
The  officers,  ever  active,  in  their  exertions  to  revive  the  droop- 
ing spirit^  of  the  meri^.neccssanrily  exposed  themselves^, and 
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were  killed  in  Fapi4  succession.  The  present  moment  wa«i 
intolerable — ^the  pi'ospect  appalling.  When,  at  length,  Colonel 
Darke,  made  a  charge  with  a  part  of  his  line;  but  the  enemy, 
light  armefl,  and  nimble  of  foot,  fled  before  himj  as  far  as  he 
pursued — ^and  when  he  i-eturned,  fer  want  of  8U|)port,  and  iio 
prevent  his  being  cut  off  from  the  main  body,  they  followed 
him,  or  pursued  in  turn.  By  this  time  the  Indiana  on  the  left 
flank,  had  broke  into  camp,  and  laying  aside  the  gun,  with 
horrid^  shrieks,  and  yells,  used  only  the  tpmisihawk. .  They 
were,  however,  now  cbarged  by  the  battalions,  of  Butfer,  and 
Clark,  and  driven  out  of  camp:  yet  not  being  pursued,  they 
returned  to  the  attack — ^and  others  break  into  camp,  on  other 
quarters;  when  charged  with  the  bajfortet,  they  retreat ;;  when; 
pursuit  was  relinquished,  they  returned.  And  these  scenes^ 
being  several  times  repeated-r-^many  lives  were  lost,  but  no  ad- 
vantage w6n.  Many  valuable  officers  had  fallen;  among  thennt 
General  Butler,  second  in  command;  while  the  general,  in 
chief,  was  incapable  of  rising  from  his  cot,  by  .reason  of  gout. 
}n  the  hiean  time,  the  enemy^  changed  his  place,  and  mode  of 
attack,  or  defence,  as  he  pleased — and  with  equal  ferocity^ 
used  the  tomahawk;  or  with  well  directed  aim,  fired  ^he  rifle,  as 
best  suited  his  purpose  of  destruction.  And  thus  the  iJvork  of 
death  was  done  in  every  quarter  of  a  panic-struck  camp.  The 
enemy  could  but  see  that  the  resistance  was  feeble,  and  ill 
directed ;' they  could  but  perceive,  the  advantage  whicbthey 
had,  by  possessing  t!ie  exterior  of  the  circle,  over  ain  adversary,, 
driven  to  a  focus  in'the  centre,  i  Nor  were  they  deficient  iu 
design,  or  execution.       -  v       . 

The  artillery^  which  had  been  several "fimes  taken,  and  re«* 
^aken^  already  silenced,  could  -be  no. longer  occupied;'  every 
officer  belonging  to  it,  being  killed,  except  onej  and  he  hadly 
wounded,  was  in  the  power  of  the  ^nemy.  » 

They  however  did  not  know  how,  nor  pretend  to  use  it.  So 
deplorable,  was  tl>e  situation  of  the  remnant  of  «the  Jirmy,  that 
iL  became  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  with  the  surviving  officei>5, 
xi'hether  a  retreat  was  even  possible.  A  few  of  them  got  to- 
gether, there  was  but  little  tfme  for  debate;  it  was  obvious, 


that  no  reason^ible  terms  of  capitulation  were  to  be  expected, 
from  an  enemy,  who  gSve  no  quarter:  arid  that  therefore,  a 
retreat,  or  a  massacre,  seemed  to  be  the  only  alternative.' .  A 
retreat  was  determined  on — and  the  effort  was  made;  by  fonn- 
ing  the  remaining  troops  towards  the  right  of  the  camp:  from 
which,  by-,way  of  the  second  line,  another  charge  was  made ; 
as  iCi^o-  tarn  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy — but  in  fact  to  gain 
tlie  road.  This  being  effected,  the  militia,  who  had  k)st  their 
colonel,  probably  in  the  first  onset  of  the  Indians,  immedcately 
broke,  and  ran — ^the  other  troops  then  followed,  in  perfect 
rout — strewing  their  ariiis  along  the  way,  deaf  to  every  order, 
and  perfectly  ungovernable.  Thus  leaving  their  camp,  artil- 
lery, and  baggage — most  of  their  officers,  and  pne  half  of  their 
numbers,  either  Killed,  or  wounded,  to  the  enemy.  The  gene- 
ral made  his  escape  on  a  packhorse,  which  he  could  neitber 
mount,  or  dismount,  without  assistance. 

0n  the  8th  of  Xhe  month,  he  reached  fort  Washington,  with 
the  shattered  fragments  of  the  army;  preceded  by  many,  of 
the  militia,  and  such  rumours  and  complaints  as  usually  follow 
disappointed  hopes  of  success,  and  accompany  strong  appre- 
hensions of  danger,  without  distinctly  knowing  who  to  censure^ 
or  whence  to  cxp'ect  relief,  or  find  security.  These  rumours 
flying  to  Kentucky,  produce  great  agitation;  while  both  Gen. 
Scott;  and  .Wilkinson,  call  for  volunteers,  to  march  into  the 
Indian  country — in  order,  as  was  thd  first  ideay  to  relieve 
General  St.  Clair,  supposed  to  be  besi^ed,  in  fort  Jefierson. 
The  after  news  of  his  arrival  at  fort  Washington,  and  that 
nothing  more  was  to  be  attempted,  than  his  remaining  force 
was  able  to  effect — in  some  degree  quieted  the  public  mind; 
and  stopped  the  march  of  the  volunteers,  wJio  had  collected  at. 
several  points  on  the  road,  in  respectable  numbers;  with  an 
alacrity,  and  ardour  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

The  public  attention  was  again  turned  upon  the  difference, 
between  mounted  voluntec^i^s,  and  regular  troops,  for  Indian 
w^rs.  This  was  the  second  general,  of  the  United  State?, 
commahding  regulars,  as  it  was  said,  who  had  been  defeated 
by  the  Indians-- while  the  Kentucky  volunteer^^  commanded 
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by  their  own  officers,  had  been  uniformly  sttccessful.  Hence 
regulars,  were  pronounced  unfit^or  the  service — and  the  cry 
renewed  in  favour  of  mounted  volunteer  riflemen.  This  indeed^ 
was  a  favourite  idea«  with  a  certain  class  of  politicians  in-the 
country,  who  have  alre^ady  been  designated,  and  this  a  most 
favourable  time  for  pressing  it  on  the  people,  and  oli  the  govern- 
meat.  For  the  war  was  not  finished — and  the  government, 
ever  to  be  influenced  by  the  popular  voice,  would  have  oiice 
more,  to  decide,  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  kind  of  troops, 
it  should  be  carried  on. 

Could  the  United  States,  but  once  be  persu^dfsd,  to  give  up 
the  defence  of  the  frontiers — two  consequences  wei*e  to  follow — 
both  equally  important,  and  rfccessary  to  tlie  final  'success  of 
theplot.  In-  the  first  phice,  the  defence  of  the  country  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  junto;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  govern- 
ment, could  have  no  use  for  an  armed  force,  and  therefore, 
would  have  no  army.  Tlie  object  in  view,  was  worth,  a  strug* 
gle ;  nor  was  it  abandoned  without  one. 

But  why,  it  jnay  be  asked,  was  these  mounted  volunffeer 
expeditions  successful?  Certainly,  not  because  tlie  ollicers,  or 
soldiers,  were  superior  to  regulars;  certainly  not,  that  men, 
witjiout  subordination,  and  destitute  of  discipline,  are  neccs- 
^  sarily,  more'  eflicient,  than  tbose  who  combine  both.  ^  But  the 
success  of  the  mounted  men,  is  to^  be  ascribed  invariably  to 
their  vast  ♦superiority  of  numbers— five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty, 
for  one,  of  the  en6my,even  prevents  opposition.  This  was  the 
case  in.  Scott's,  aud  in  Wilkinson's,  expeditions.  A  consequence 
it  is  to  be  confessed,  of  the  feeble,  and  dispersed  Condition  of 
the  Indians;  and  the  facHity,  with  whvch  such  troops  move^ 
from  j>lace  to  place^  to  attack,  or  to  elude  pursuit.  *  Was  the 
object  to  protnict  the  ^^r,  by  predatory  incursions;  and  re- 
nouncing peace,  to  exterminate  the  natidns,  by  capturing,  and 
destroying,  or  detaining,  the  women,  and  children,  the  mounted 
volunteer  scheme,  offers  a  mean  equal  to  the  end.  In  the  im 
termediate  time,  the  warriors,  the  more  exasperated,  wage  the 
war  with  a  more  determined,  and  devastating  fury.  As  with 
them,  retaliation  is  an  invariiiblc  pursuit:  a  punplilioua  point 
of  honour. 
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The  regular  army,  it  is  true,  wants  the  facility  of  move-- 
iMent,  which  the  mounted  volunteers  possess.  Nor  can  its 
progress  through  the  woods  be  concealed  from  the  enemy.  .  So 
far  therefore,  from  its  surprising  the  enemy,  it  requires  .  the 
utmost  caution,  to  prevent  being  surprised.  Besides,  the  tardi- 
ness  of  its  progress,  affords  time  for  the  enemy  to  collect  his 
force,  and  to  choose,  both  the  time,  and,  place,  at  which  he 
will  fight.  This  is  admitted ;  and  in  reply,  it  is  to  be  said— the 
first  is  to  be  desired,  tjbe  last  not  feared,  and  all  to  be  foreseen 
a&  probable,  and  guarded  against'  by  prudent  arrangemeQt^ 
A  victory  over  the  warriors,  seems  at  all  times  necessary  to 
peace— a  battle  therefore  to  be  desired ;  and  this  is  the  more 
probable  ,when  the  enemy  are  in  force.  Were  it  not  for  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  peace,  war  would  be  intolerable* 
Peace  is  the  only  legitimate  end  of  war.  Such  was  the  war, 
in  which  th^  United  States  had  reluctantly  engaged,  and  such 
the  termination,  which  the  pr^sident^  desired  it  should  receive. 
But  thqre  were  ottie^  obvious-  reasons  why  a  regular  army 
should  be  employed.  And  which  need  not  be  here  particu- 
larized. . 

In  the  mean  time,  let  it  be  inquired,  why  the  last  army  did 
not  succeed.  » 

Did  General  St.  Clair,  fail  io  fortify'  his  carnp?  It  was, 
doubtless,  a  great  omission:  but  when  did  a  mounted  volunteer 
general,  ever  fortify,  a  camp?  Was  the  ground  on  which 
General  St.  Clair  encamped,-  well,  or  ill,  chosen?  No  doubt 
it  was  the  latter,  if  it  admitted  only  oi  two  lines,  and  these  no 
more  than  seventy  yards  apart:  unless  he  had  fortified.  When 
however,  did  a  general,  of  mounted  men,,  make  a  more  judi- 
cious choice,  or  a  more  skilful  arrangement  of  his  force?  Not 
that-  it  is  intended  entirely  to  approve  of  the  disposition,  made 
by  General  St.  Clair.  For  as  he  did  not  intend  to  fortify,  and 
knew  he  was  in  the  enemy's  country,  his  camp  should  have 
presented  to  such  an  enemy,  four  equal  fronts,  containing  all 
his  troops;  and  Instead  of  exposing  the  militia,  beyond  tlie 
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Tiver^  and  to  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy — it  should  have 
T^een  in  the  middle  of  the  camp;  as  a  body,  out  of  which  to 
support  his  lines.  And,  so  far  from  posting  a  single  company, 
'(as  Captain  Slot^gh's^)  three-quarters  of.a  mUe  from  hisr  camp, 
it  would  have  been  better,  to .  have  placed  .a  similar  guard  in 
tlic  centre  of  each  Itne,  and  sentinels,  at  |)roper  distances  oil 
all  sides;  with  an  established  order,  not  to  leave  tljeir  posts 
while  the  troops  remained  in  camp. 

As  to  the  incidents — ^the  neglect  jof  "General  Butler  tp  profit 
•of  the  intelligence  of  Captain  Slough,  is  so  astonishing,  as  al- 
most  to  admit,  the  idea  of  fatality.     And  yet,  ^s^ preordination 
vf  particular  everhts^  by  the  deity,  would  imply  a  preordination 
of  all  the  means  conducing  to  them,  and  exclude  all  •  others-^— ^ 
reduce  men  to  the  conditio^  of  automatons — baffle  all  the  sug- 
gestions of  experience,  and  of  prudence,  detacb  the  intellect 
from  its  natural  organization.;  and  place  it  under  the  control 
of  a  being  no  way  concerned  for  its  good,  or  ill-7-and'by  de-' 
straying  the  choice  of  the  will,  and  the  liberty  of  action,  remove 
the  foundation  of  responsibility — extinguish  the  difference  be- 
tween merit,  and  demerit;  and'of  necessity,  abolish  tlte  justice 
•of  Inwards  and  punishments;  such  a  proposition  is  inadmissible. 
Therefore,  resorting  to  human  means,  in  order  to  produce 
proposed  ends,  or  to  account  for  past  events ;  and  viewing  the 
conduct  of  Cjeneral  Butler,  as  a  military   man,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  an  apology  for  his  discharging  the  men  from  paradct 
"before  he  had  the  country  around,  scoured  by  patroles;  and 
5)efore-he  received  the  report  of  Colonel  Dldham.     These  cir- 
cumstances, added  to  his  failing  to  make  Geperal  St.  Clair^ 
acquainted  with  the  facts  detailed  by  Captain^  Slough,  place 
liis  prudence  quite  below,  or  his  confidence  too  far  above,  the 
medium,  which  belongs  to  a  great  commander:  and  furnish  to 
tKe.inquirer,  a  second  step  in  the  progress  to  defeat.     For  had 
the  measures  been  taken,  which  an  ordinary  caution  dictated^ 
fthe  army  could  not  have  been   surprised.    It  may  be  said, 
that  had   Coloi^el  Oldji^im,  obeyed'  his  orders,  the  surprise 
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could  not  have  taken  place — and  that  may  be  true.  But  had 
Creheral  Butler,  given  him  the  information,  received  from  Cap- 
tain Slough?  had  he. roused  his  vigilance?  had  he  apprized 
him  of  the  apprdaching  dang(*r?~^  It  seems^  that  he  had  not. 
The^  circumstances,  inay  indeed,  find  a  solution  in- the  native 
coarage^  and  official"  eonfidencev  of  General -Butler;,  which  ia 
the  first  place  induced  him  to  neglect  the  information  of  Cap- 
tain, Slough-^and  in  the  second  place,  to  omit  sending  owX 
scouts  in  the  mprning^  or  keeping  ihe  army  on  parade  until 
he  heard  from  the  advanced  camp.  And  if  the  officer  who 
met  Colonel  Oldham,  and  turned  him  back,  to  order  out  scouts, 
reported  the  fact  to  General  Butler,liis  conduct  on  the  occa- 
sion, Is  the  less  excusable:  because,^^he  njust  have  known,  th^t 
the  scouts,  had  not  been  ordered  in  proper-  time,  and  that  the 
adjacent  woods  had  not  been  explored.  The  enemy  were 
there;  and  the  camp  was  ^urprisedv  From,  the  effects  of 
"which  the  troops  were  never  recovered:  but  ^he  army  defeated 
with:  great  loss,  if  not  with  equal  disgrace.  And  may  these 
reflections  produce  caution;  which  is  the  obj^ct^of  their  inser- 
tion in  this  history. 

Ta  bring  this  discussion  to  a  close — ^which  some  n^a^  think 
misplaced  in  historyi— while  others  imagine  that  utility  consists. 
in  illustration,  as  well  as  in  narrative-^let  it  be  ^sked,  why,  as^ 
soou  as  the  troops  were  reduced  to  order,  after.the camp  was . 
assaited-^why  were  not  the  lines  extended?  the  militia  put 
upon  the  flanks?  the  squadrons  of  horse,  set  intp  activity? — 
It  was  daylight.^  The  whole  scene  was  exposed  to  view.  The 
enemy  were  brave,  it  is  true;  but  they  were  disorderly  savages. 
They  could  not  stand  before  the  bayonet.  Why  were  they 
not  chained  in  every  direction  ?  Why  were  they  not^killed,  at^ 
or  driven,  from,  their  <:overs?-  TItey  fought  in  irregular,  and 
detached  parts.  Why  were  they  not  attacked  in  flank?  and 
rear  ?  Whenever  they  were  charged,  they  fled. .  How  astonish- 
ing, that  this  indication,  was  not  productive  of  a  general  order! 
How  did  it  happen,  that  such  an  jorder  was  not  given,  the  mo- 
ment the  enemy  were  seen  to  hide?  Why  were  the  troops 
permitted  to  stand,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  hidden  Indian?, 
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always  aimed,  and  shockingly  fatal,  while  they  spent  their 
own  fire  in  vain?  When  they  had  bayonejts  in  their  hands, 
that  were  perfectly  irresistible^  and  if  encountered,  equally 
fatal,  why  not  use  them?  Nothing  could  exceed  the  individual 
exertions,  or  self  devotion,  of  the  officers ;  hut  they  were  cer- 
tainly deficient  in  general  diregtion*  They  wanted  concert^ 
and  progression,  in  their  movements* 

The  number  of  the  Indians  was  not  known — some  accounts 
have  swelled  it  to  two  thousand ;  others  have  reduced  it  to  one 
thousand.  At  the  time  it  had  gained  the  ascendency,  it  seemed  ^ ' 
a  myriad :'  and  however  inferior  at  first,  numbers  were  equal- 
ised,; as  the  slaughter  became  dispropprtioned,  and  mortifyingly 
great  on  the  side  of  General  St.  Clair. 

Yet,  allowing  all  this,  it  is  not  believed,  that  mounted  volun- 
teers, although  the  best  kind  of  undisciplined  troops,  in  com-* 
paratlve  numbers,  would  have  done  better — except,  that  by 
running  sooner,  fewer  would  have  been  killed. 

But  it  was  '  said,  that  the  men  were  sullen,  dispirited,  and 
inert;  and  Colonel  Darke,  who  was  next  in  command  to 
General  Butler,  and  of  course  the  acting  commandant,^  after 
his  death;  suggested  in  a  publjtc  despatch,  *Hhat  such  troops 
were  fit  for  nothing  but  death  ;'*  that  they  could  not  be  inspired 
with  the  desire  of  victory^ — much  less  moved  to  make  the 
exertions  necessary  to  win  it.  Those  who  charged  under  his 
direction,  doubtless,  should'  have  been  exempted,  from  these 
observations.  But  suppose  they  were  j ust — as  there  is  no  effect 
without  a  catise — so  this  strange  disposition,  has  been  accoun- 
ted for-7-by  shewihg,  that  these  men'  had  been  existed  for  a 
limited  time,  which,  as  to  the  inost  of  them,  had  expired. 
That  they  had  suflFered  much  6n  the  march,  with  both  coM 
and  hunger;  being  in  want  of  clothes,  and  ofte^n,  of  provisions. 
Some  attempts  had  been  made  to  re-enlist  them,  under  cir- 
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cumstances  of  irritation:  and  they  were  detained,  in  fact^ 
against  their  will,  and  what  they  thought  right;  to  effect  the 
object  of  the  campaign.  In  short,  it  was  said,  that  they  lost 
the  victory,  becauge  they  did  not  try  to  gain  it.  And  for  this 
folly,  they  paid  their  lives,  or  theit  honour^,    Be  this  as  it  may^ 
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Another  army  w^s  to  be  raised ;  but  this  was  the  business  of 
the  president,  and  congress:^  ^ho  found  new  motives  for  ex.^r- 
tion,  and  for  caution;  but  .none  for  yielding  the  defence  of  tiie 
frontiers;  to  those  who  aspired  to  direct  and  use  the  rfloanted 
volunteers;  and  stitl  less,  were  they  disposed  to  abandon  themi 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians:  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

In  December,  the  elections  took  place,  for  members  to  a 
convention?  which  was  tp  assemble  on  the  first  Monday  of  the 
ensuing  April,  at  the  usual  place,  (Danville)  in  order  to  frame 
B.  constitution  of  government  for  Kentucky;  now  to  become  a 
state. 

The  Gazette,  the  only  newspaper  then  in  the  district,  was 
much  occupied  on  the  subjects  of  elections^,  a  bill  of  rights, 
and  the  constitution.  The  democratic  character,  was  seen 
to  predominate  in  every  thing:  Such  was  the  name  assumed, 
by  those  who  used  it  for  purposes  of  getting  into  popular 
favour. 

A  considerable  effort  was  made,  to  get  the  whole  district 
into  county  committees — whose  first  ostensible  business  was 
to  form  tickets,'or  to  recommend  to  the  people,  fit  persons,  to 
be  elected  by  them^,  as  representatives.  The  next  thing,  was 
to  furnish  the  representatives,  when  dhosen,  with  histructions 
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how  to  act.  A  contrivance,  by  which,  certain  demagogues 
may  hold  and  exercise  the  governmtent,  in  these  self  created, 
or  primary  assemblies,  without  the  respon^bility  which  ought 
to  be  attached  to  its  functionaries.  The  project,  dW  not,  how- 
evei',  succeed  to  any  great  extent:  as  mo^t  of  the  electors, 
liiougjht  themselves  qualified  to  choose  their  representatives 
without  the  assistance  of  the  committees ;  of  which  they  per- 
ceived, they  were  not  to'  be  members.  JJor  were  they,  at 
that  time,  generally  infected  with  Ihe  folly  of  attempting  lo 
govern  those,  whom  they  were  to  elect,  oflicially,  to  govern 
them*  The  application  of  this  absurdity,  is  of  later  daie,  as 
9,  principle  of  practice,  in  Kentucky. 
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General  Wilkinson  appointed  a  Lieutemnt  Colonel  in  the^n^ed 
Stcktes  Army — thai  to  At  enlaxged  amd  recruited — Indian  depredo' 
iion — Spain  disposed  to.  treat  about  the  Mississippi — Paper  Mill 
erected  at  Georgetown — Ji  Station  attack^d^  and  defended  by  Mrs* 
White— ^Convention  CLSsemble  to  form  the  Constitution^  which  was 
done — and  the  first  of  June  appointed  for  it  to  take  effect^r-Th^ 
CoTistituUzon* 

[1792.]  In  January,  1792,  General  .Wilkinson,  who  it  hag 
been  mentioned,  had  turned  his  attention  from  theeivil,  to«^ 
wards  the  military  line  of  employment,  having  succeeded  in 
getting  the  commission  of  lieutenant  colonel,  in  the  seco&d 
regiment  of  United  States  troops,  and  from  a  series  of  circum- 
stances— finding  himself  in  command,  at  fort  Washington ;  an-^ 
nounced  the  arrival  of  pay  and  clothing  for  thfe  remnant  of 
General  St,  Clair's  army:  which,  had  they  arrived  before  tl^e 
late  battle,  would  not' only  have  discharged  the  dem^inds  of 
justice;  but  in  all  probability,  would  have  purchased  a  victory^ ;^ 
and  were  yet  anxiously  wanted  by  the  aurvivers  of  the  defeat* 
The  militia,  on  the  expedition,  were  also  to  be  paid;  and  re- 
ceived the  news,  with  great  pleasiye.  For  if  they,  had  ren- 
dered no  public  service,  they  had  ^sustained  considerable  pri- 
vate loss ;  and  thought  themselves  entitled  ^te  compensation ;: 
at  least,  to  the  extent  of  their  arrearages  of  pay. 

This  new  situation,  in  which  Wilkinson  was  placed,  attracted. 
pretty  generM  attention  in  Kentucky  ;^4nd  while  it  highly- 
gratified  his  former  coadjutors  in  politics;  it  gave  some /Uneasi- 
ness to  others,  who  greatly  doubted  the  fidelityof  the  lieutenaat 
colonel,  to  the  United  States.  And  it  eoming  to  be  known 
that  he  had  been  recommended  to  the  president,  bj  Colonet 
Marshall,  he  incurred  a  degree  of  censure — which  drew  -froni» 
him,  the  following  explanation:  "He  considered,  WiikinsoD^, 
well  qualified  for  the  commission,  he  had  solicited,  and  obtained  ; 
that  while  he  remained  unemployed  by  government,  he  con* 
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sidered  him  dangerous  to  the  public  quiet  of  Kentucky,  per" 
haps  to  her  safety — that  rf  his  commission  did  not  secure  his 
fidelity,  it  would  at  least  place  him  under  control,  in  the  midst 
of  faithful  oflScers;  whose  vigilance  would  render  him  harm« 
less,  if  it  did  not  make  him  honest*'^  He  had  no  idea,  that 
Wilkinson,  would  ever  be  permitted,  to  command  the  army, 
while  there  could  be  a  doubt  of  his  integrity,  and  General 
Washington,  remained  president  of  the  United^  States.  A 
circumstance,  which,  with  Cojonel  Marshal],  had  no  limit. 
''At  all  events,"  he  said,  "he  could  see  no  good  reason,  for  not 
putting  the  lion,  in  the  toils,  which  he  solicited  for  himself." 

The  15th  of  Februaxy,  the  Indians  killed  a  man  at  the  iron 
works,  recently  erecied  on  Slate  creek.  About  the  20th  of 
the  same  month,  Major  Estill,  with  another  man,  fell  in  with 
5ix  Indians  near  Danville;  got  the  first  fire,  killed  two,  and 
scared  the  other  four.  The  25tK,  the  Indians  killed  a  man 
and  woman,  near  Granf  s  mill,  on  Elkhom.  In  the  early  part 
of  March^  they  burned  some  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
«t(Je  horses,"  which  they  made  ofi*  with.  The  middle  of  the 
month:  a  man  was  killed  a  few.  miles  below  Louisville.    . 

To  counterbalance  these  jjnpleasant  circumstances,  news 
arrived  that  congress  had  passed  an  act  for  the  defence  of  the 
western  frontiers;  and  that  Spain,  had  signified,  by  her  minis- 
ter, that  -she  was  not  averse  to  treat,  on  the  subject  of  a  port, 
*or  place  of  deposite  for  American  produce,  at  New  Orleans — 
and  also,  about  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Whether 
this  was  a  mere  diplomatic  overture,  for  turning  the  attention 
of  the  country,  on  the  president ;  and  increasing  expectation^ 
preparatory  to  disappointment;  which  was  intended  should 
follow — it  is  not  material  to  inquire.  It  had  a  good  effect  on 
present  feeling,  which  wanted  something  soothing  to  mitigate 
its  anguish,  and  smooth  its  temper. 

A  paper  mill,  the  first  which  had  been  attempted  in  Ken* 
tacky,  was  in  progress,  and  near  completion.  For  this  es- 
tablishment, which  promised  to  be  useftil,  the  country  was 
indebted  to  the  exertions  of  Craig  and  Parkers:  it  was  near 
Georgetown;  aofl  soon  after  rendered  productive. 
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The  7th  of  April,  a  boy,  and  a  number  of  horses,  were  taken 
near  Louisville.  Pursuit  being  made,  th6  boy  was  toma* 
hawked,  and  scalped;  the  horses,  abandoQe^;  and  the  Indians, 
dispersing,  saved  themselves  by  flight. 

'  Once  more,  the  president  thought  it  prudent  to  offer  the 
Indians  peace.  And  Colonel  Wilkinson,  amitounccd  his  deter- 
mination, in  an  order  forbidding  hostilities,  against  them,  until 
the  eflFect  of  the  overture  should  be  known.  Contemporaneous- 
ly wiih  this  intelligence,  inforihation  was  received,  that  the 
Cherokees,  of  five  towns,  would  join  the  Shawahees,  in  the  war 
against  Kentucky. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  an  incident  of  Indian,,  hos- 
tility, occurred,  which  produced  more  than  or^dinary  iixtefest.* 
A  Mrs.  White,  m  the  vicinity  of  Frankfort,  defended  her  hous& 
against  nine  Indians;  killed  one  of  them,  and  scared  the  others. 
The  facts  are  these: .  A  few  families,  forming  a  small  station, 
were  engaged  in  their  usual  occupations ;  some  of  tlie  men 
absent,  some  abotit  the  yard;  J;he  women,  two,  or  three  in 
number,  were  in  Mrsi  White's  house;  wheii  nine  of  the  enejny 
surprise  the  'place,  kill  three  white  men,  as  many  negroes,  and 
make  the  rest  prisoners.  The  women  shut,  and  bar,  the  door. 
It  is  immediately  assailed  by  the  savages,  who  attempt,  but  in 
vain,  to  force  it..  A  part  of  them^  next,  try  to  fire  the.  wall.; 
others,  ^lount  to  the  too f,  which  is' of  boards,  arid  which  must 
soon  have  enfibled  the  .Indians,  by  removing  them,  to  enter 
the  houie.  .In  this  situation,  which  might  have  appalled  an 
ordinary  hero,  Mrs.  Whi):e,  seized  her  husband's  rifle,  and 
fired  it,,  with  so  good  an  aim,  that  one  of  the  Indians,  was 
killed — and  the  rest  ..seeing  him  fall,  instantly  fled. 

A  few  dny^  afler,  one  man  was  killed,  and. another  taken 
prisoner.  By  tjiis  time,  the  neighbouring  militia  were  collected, 
and  pursuing  the  enemy^  killed  one  of  them,  and  rescued  the 
prisoners.  About  the  same  time,  two  men  were  killed,  near 
the  upper  Blue  Licks.  Such  was  the  chequered  scene  exhibi* 
ted  by  the  war.  Of  which,  this  scented  but  a  repetition,  of 
©tliexs  which  had  preceded.  ,      ' 
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A  man^  who  said  he  had  escaped  from  ihe  Indians,  by  chew- 
ing the  thong  Cut  from  a  raw  buffaloe  hide,  with  which  he 
was  bound,  reported  ihat  fifteen  of  these  marauders  had  kept 
him  in  the  settled  part  of  the*country,  for  the  purpose  of  decoy- 
ing the  white  people  from  their  houses,  which  he  had  been 
coppclled  to  attempt  j  but  that  ,the  people-  were  too  cautious, 
to  be  -drawn  out. 

The  Indians,  he  said,  told  him,  they  did  not  want  white 
prisoners;  but  would  take^  and  not  kill,  negroes,  as  they  coulct 
sell  them  for  rum.. 

The  Cherokees^  it  was  ascertained,  were  at  war  with  Ken- 
tucky. One  of  their  chiefs,  called,  Hoolaquah,  or  Big  Acorn, 
was  killed,  with  stolen  horses  in  his  possession:  which  was 
deemed  sufficient  Evidence  of  hostility;  as  it  was  a  legitimate 
cafUse  of  war. 

It  was  but  little  consequence,  whether  the  one  half,  three- 
fourths,'^or  the  whole,  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  were  at  open 
war,  or  nat.  j 

Safety  was  out  of  the  question  in  every  case^  Nor  could  the 
people  di^riminate,  when  they  met  parties.  All  appeared 
hostile— all  were  attacked,  when  an  opportunity  offered.  Not 
could  it  be  expected  after  such  a  continued  and  general  war, 
that  parties  were»to  be  hailed,  and  interrogated,  whether  they 
we^e  friends,  or  foes.  And  if  it  would  not  be  thought,  a 
levity  below  the  dignity  of  history,  and  the  gravity  of  the  Sub- 
ject— it  might  be  said,  that  the  safe  course  was,  to  kill  them 
first,  and  examine  them  afterwards. 

No  other  hcts  of  hostility,  are  observed,  or  recdllected  ii| 
the  traditional  narratives  qf  the  country,  prior  to  the  1st  of 
June  in  this  year,  1792;  on  that  day,  Kentucky  was  destined 
to. become  a  state:  and  at  which,  it  is  intended,  to  close  this 
volume.^  The  narrative  of  military  occurrences  is,  therefore, 
suvsperided  for  the  present,  to  be  resumed  in  the  next,  or 
second,  volume'. 

It  yet  remains,  to  give  an  account  of  sruch  civil  transactions, 

.as  tdok  place  in  the, district,  prior  to  the  separation;  and  are 

thought  to  merit  a  place  in  tliis  compilation.     The  next  in 
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Occurrence  was  tlfe  assembling  of  the  convention,  wl^ich  was 
to  form  the  constitution  of  government  for  the  new  state.  This 
took  place  the  first  Monday  of  ApftiJ,  as  prescribed  in  the 
resolution  of  the  former  convention. 

It  was  to  have  been  supposed,  that  an  occasion  so  momen- 
tous, and  asubj^t  so  muchagHated,  as. this  was,  would  have 
brought  out  the  best  talents  from  eaqh  comity,  into  this  ^oxx- 
vention.  The  result  of  the  election  wasf  however,  diflFerent. 
It  drew  forth  as  members,  those  who  had  taken  most  paias  to  j. 
please,  or  who  happened  at  the  time,  to  be,  the  greatest 
favourites  with — the  people.  Electioneering  was  already  an 
-art,  and  the  people  accustomed  to  be  courted  for  their  votes.  > 

By  way  of  illustration,  a  few  exartiplcs  will  bo  given,  from 
the  most  populous,  or  conspicuous,  counties,  tn^the  dis'trict. 
The  county  of  Fayette,  including  Lexington,  chose  Thoma* 
Lewis,  Hubbard  Taylor,  George  S.  Smith,  a  baptist  preacher  5 
Robert  Frier,  and  James  Crawford — ^lione:it  men,  and  -worthy 
x^itizens.  But,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  say,  'What  the 
^  truth  extorts — in  *a.  political  point  of  view,  nbt  one  of  them, 
was  up  to  mediocrity,  as  qualified  constitution  makers. 

Of  the  five  members,  from  Jefferson  county,  including  Louis- 
ville, Alexander  S.  Bullett,  and  Benjamin  Sebastian,  were  men 
of  talents,  above  mediocrity;  to  which  they  added  considerable 
acquired  information,  and  the  habit  of  business.  The  names 
of  the  other  three,  are  omitted:  they  were,  however,  on  a  par 
with  the  representation,  from  Fayette.  Mercer  county,  in- 
cluding Danville,  the  seat  of  the  district  court,  sent  Samuel 
Taylor,  Jacob  Froman,  George  Nicholas,  David  Rice,  and 
Samuel  MpDowell.  Mr.  ^^icholfts,  \^as  a  distinguished  law- 
yer, possessed  of  political  reputation,  and  acknowledged  talents. 
Mr.  McDowell,  had  age,  and  a  share  of  information,  engrafted 
^n  a  native  stock,  of  practical  good  senses 

Mr.  Rice,  was  a  reverend  divine,  of  the  presbyte'rian  churcli ; 
respectable  in  his  vocation.  And  it  maybe,  as  some  suspected,, 
that  he  became  a  politician,  by  way  i)f  cxperimertt,  on  the 
public  temper,  in  relation  to  clerical  legislation.  If  that  "wqs 
fee  case,  tlie  result  was  unfavourable  to  preachcrs-^for  the 
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constitution^  dispensed  with  their  legislative  services;  by  ren- 
dering them  ineligible.  Mr.  Taylor,  a  shrewd,  and  it  may  be 
subjoined,  a  crude,  politician ;  had  ^his  perfect  contrast  in  the 
simplicity,  and  ignorance,  of  Jacob  Fronian. 

The  average  of  these,  might  Jbe  found  in  tlie  members,  front 
the  otfcer  counties.  There  were  nine  in  ^11:  which  gave  forty- 
five  meipbers,  to  this  convention.  Which,  hafing  organized 
its.e1f,  proceeded  to  business;  and  on  the  t9th  of  the  month, 
rati^ed  by  their  adoption,  an^  signatures,  the  constitution — 
which  was  soon'  after,  promulgated  to  the  public:  and  well 
received,  by  the  great  i)ody  of  the  people*. 

The  lapse  qf  time  has  destroyed  any  interest,  which  might 
have  been  excited  by  the  contests  of  the  moment;  without 
giving  rise  to  &ny  reason,  for  perpetuating  them.  There  was 
all  that  devotion,  to  what  was  understood  to  be  tlie  "will  of 
4;he  people,"  which  naturally  belongs  to  the  representative 
character.  An  incident  will  illustrate  the  sentiment.  Mr, 
Kichol9s,  finding  it  necessary,  or  convenient,  to  revise  some 
opinion  which  he  had  advanced  previous  to  his  election ;  ani 
which  now  stood  in  his  way  to  .a.  newly,  conceived  measure  j» 
resigned  his^seat — in  order  to  submit  himself,  as  regenerated, 
tothe  people  in  another  election;  rather  than  forego  the  desire 
of  bringing  forth  this  recent  conception — or  run  the  risk,  of 
giving  offence  to  his  constituents — or  of  trusting  to  the  intripsic 
merits  of  the  project,  and  subsequent  explanations.  Nq  doubt, 
he  was.  sure  of  lus  re-election.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
coj^stifuents;  £^nd  besides,  this  self  immolation,  could  but  jield 
a  most  savoury  sacrifice,. to  the. popular  nostril,  and  secure  to 
liim,  its  patronage* f  Accordingly,,  he  had  no  opponent;  was 
re-elected;  and  again,  took  his  seat,  in  a  few, days — reinforced 
.with  all  the  migljt^  and  majesty,,  of  his  county.  It  is,  however, , 
due  to  Mr.  Nicholas,  to  add,,  that  if  he  was  a  scelier  of  popu- 
larity, he  Avas  also  a  politician  of^  distinguished  eminence. .  He 
had  a  scheme  to  execute,  v^liich  was  exceedingly  near  his 
heart;  doubtless  he  thought  it  for  the  public  good—and  wfill' 
knew  it  would  'greatly  promote  his  own  pecuniary  interests, 
and  self  importance^     The  project  to  which  allusion  is  made,! 
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was  novel — was  his  own-7-and  reqaif ed  ^vieFy  real,  and  adv^* 
titio\is  circumstance  of  patronage,*  ^which  h^  /ccluld  eombincy 
to  ensure  it  success.  It  was,  >td^  vest  the  cquri  of  appeals,  in:«^ 
tended  to  be.  stationary,  wiih  original^  and  final  jumdietim^  in 
land  mils.-  The  consUtution^  will  evince  his  success,  at  4;he 
time — r^ubsequent  detaik,  vill  exhibit  the  fete  of  his  ptpject. 
Upon  every  cH^er  pointy  it  is  believed,  that  Mh  Nicholas,  felt^ 
and  acted,  as^n  enlightened  statesnian-*-so  fas  .a&  his  idea  of 
popular  opinion  would  permit.      , 

But  it  is  tim^  that  the  constitution  itself  should  appear.  ^  It 
shall  therefore  be  exhibited.    It  follows: 

'^Jl  Constitution^  or  form  of  government/or  the  state  of 'Kentucky  • 

"We,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  'Ken-^ 
tucky,  in  convention  assembled,  do  ordain  and  establish  th» 
constitution  for  its  government. 

"Article  I. — Sec.  1.    The  powers  of  government  shall  be 
divided  into  three  distinc%departments,  each  of  theiti  to  be- 
confided  to  a  separate  body  of  magistracy,  to  wit:  those  which 
are  legislative  to  one,  those  which  are  executive  to  another, 
and  those  which  are  judiciary  to  another. 

"Sec.  2.  No  person  or  collection  of  persons  beiiig  of  one  of 
these  departments,  shall  exercise  any  power  properly  belong- 
ing to  either  of  the  others,  except  in  the.  instances  hereinafter 
expressly  permitted.'  *  '         ^   ^ . 

"Sec.  3.  The  legislative  power  of  this  commohwealth  shall 
be  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  which  shalfcoosist  of  a  senate 
aqd  house  of  representatives.  :         ■ 

"Sec.  4.  •  'the  representatives  shall  be  chosen  annually,  by 
the  qualified  electors  of  eacli  county  respectively,  on  the  first 
Tues4ay  ip  May;  but  the  several  elections  may  be  con^nued 
for  three  days,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  presiding  officer  or  offi- 
cers, it  shall  be  necessary,' and  no  longer.      ,     ,    ' 

"Sec.  5.  Nopersen  shall '.be  a  representative,  who  shall  not 
h^ve  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  and  have  been  a 
citizen  and  inhabitanit  of  the  state  two  years  next  preceding  his 
election,  and  the  last  six  months  thereof  an  inhabitant  of  the 
county  in  which  he  may  be  chosen;  *^less  he  shall  have  been 
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absent  on  the  public  business  <rf  the  United  States  or  of  this 
state. 

"Sec,  6.  Within  tuTo  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
general  assembly,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  fuur 
yearS)  an  enumeration  of  the  free  male  inhabitants  cthovc 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  shall  be  made  in  sifch  manner  as  mny 
be  directed  by  law.  The  number  of  representatives  shall  at 
the  several  periods  of  nfaking  such  enumeration  4)e  fixed  by 
the  legislature,  and  apportioned  among  the  several  cotuitits, 
accqrding  to  the  number  of  free  male  inhabitants  above  the. 
age  of  twentysone  years  in  each,  and  shall  never  be  less  thnn 
forty  nor  greater  than  one  hundred;  but  no  county  hereafter 
erected,  sliali  \^e  entitled  to  a  separate  representation,  until  a 
sufficient  numb^  of  free  male  inhabitants  above  the  age  of 
twenty-oije  years,  shall  be  contained  within  it,  to  entitle  them 
to  one  representative  agreeable  to  the  ratio  which  shall  then 
be'  established. 

**Sec.  7.  The  senators  shall  be  chosen  for  four  years. 

"Sec.  8.  Until  the  first  enumeration  be  made,  the  senate 
shj^ll  consist  of  eleven  members,  and  thereafter  for  every  four 
members  added,  to  the  house  of  representatives,  pne  member 
shall  he  added  to  the  senate. 

"Spc.  9.  In  choosing  the  senate,  one  member  at  least  shall 
be  elected  from  each  county,  until  the  number  of  counties  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  senators;  after  which,  when  a  new 
county  is  made,  it  shall  as  to  the  choice  of  senators,  be  con- 
sidered a^  being  a  part  of  the  county  or  counties  from  which" 
it  shall  ^ave  been  taken. 

"Sec.  10.  The  senate  shall  be  chosen  in  the  following  man- 
ner: All  persoris  qualified  to  vote  for  representatives,  shall  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  in  the  present  year,  and  on  the  same 
daJT'in  every  fourth  year  forever  thereafter,  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed by  law  for  choosing  representatives,  elect  by  ballot,  by 
a  majority  of  votes,  as  many  persons  as  they  are  entitled  to 
have  for  representatives  for  their  respective  counties,  to  be 
el  cc toes  of  the « senate. 

"Sec.  11.  No  person  shall  be  chosen  an  elector,  who  shall 
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nothove  resided  in  the  st^tQ  three  ye.ars  next  before  his  eke* 
tion,  and  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
years, 

"Sec.  12.  The  electors  of  the  senate,  shall  meet  at  such 
place  as  shall  be  appointed  for  convening  the  legislature,  on 
the  third  Tuesday  in  May  in  the  present  year,  and  on  the  same 
day  in  every  fourth  year  forever  tjiereafler;  and  they  or  a  ma- 
jority of  th^m  so  met,  shall  proceed  to  elect  by  ballot  as  sena^- 
tors,  men  of  the  most  wisdom,  experience  and  virtue,  above 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  who  shall  ha.vebeen  residents  o^fthe 
state  above  two  whole  years  next  preceding  the  election.  If 
on  the  ballot  two  or  more  persons  shalF  have  an  equal  number 
of  ballots  in  their  favour,  by  which  ^he  choice  shall  ncft  be  de- 
termined by  the  first  ballot,  then  the  electors  ^hall  again  ball(»t 
before  they  separate,  in  which  they  shall'  be  confined  to  the 
persons,  who  on  the  first  ballot  shall  have  an  equal  pumber, 
^nd  they  who  shall  have  the  greatest  number  in  thoi^favour 
on  a  second  ballot,  shall  be  accordingly  declared  and  returned 
duly  ejected ;  and  if  on  theiecond  ballot  an  equal  number  shall 
still  be  in  favour  of  two  or  more  persons,  then  the  elecUoji 
shall  be  dgtcrmined  by  lot,  between  those  whahave  equal 
numbers;  which  proceedings  of  the  electors  shall  be  certified 
under  their  hands,  and  returned  to  the  secretary  for  th§  time 
being,  to  whom  shall  also  be  made  by  the  proper  officers  re* 
turns  of  the  persons  chosen  as  electors  in  the  respective 
counties. 

"Sec.  13.  The  electors  of  senators  shall  judge  of  the  quali- 
ficatiQns^and  elections  of  members  of  their  o^n  body;  and.on  a 
contestecj  election,  shall  admit  to  a  seat  as  an  elector,  such 
qualified  person  as  shall  appear  to  them  to  have  the  greatest 
number  of  legal  votes  in  his  favour. 

"Sec.  44.  The  electors,  immediately  on  their  meeting,  and 
"before  they  proceed  to  the  election  of  senators,  shall  take  an 
"bath  or  make  afiirmation  of  fidelity  to  this-«tate,  and  also  an 
oath  or  affirmation  to  elect  without  favour,  affection,  partiality 
or  prejudice,  such  person  for  governor,  and  such  persons  for 
senators,  as  they  in  their  judgment  and  conscience,  belicvabcst 
qualified  for  the  respective  offices. 
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"Sec.  1 5.  That  in  case  of  refusal,  death,  resignation,  dis- 
qnalificatiou  or  removal  out  of  ^this'state  of  any  senator,  the 
senate  shall  imnaediately  thereupon,'  or  at  their  'next  meeting 
thereafter,  elect  hy  ballot,  in  the*  same  manner  as  the  electors 
a^e  herein  directed  to  choose  seaators,  another  person  in  his 
plac^,  for  the  residue  of  the  said  term  of  four  ypars. 

"Sec.  16.  The  general  assembly  shall  meet  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November  in  evqry  ye,ar,  till  the  time  of  their  meeting 
sh^ll  be  attired  by  the  legislature,  unless  sooner  convened  by 
the  governor* 

"Sec.  17.  Each  house  shall  choose  its  speaker  and  other 
officers,  and  the  senate  shall  also  choose  a  speaker  pro  tem- 
poi^e,  when  their  speaker  shall  exercise  the  office  of  governor. 

,"Sec.  18.  Each  house  shall  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its 
members;  contested  elections  shall  be  determined  by  a  com- 
mittee to  l)e  selected,  formed  and  regulated  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  directed  by  law.  A  majority  of  each  house  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  to  do  business,  but -a  smaller  number  may 
adjourn  frojn  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  by  law  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and 
under  such  penalties  as  may  be  provided. 

"Sec.  19.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  ita  pro'i 
ceedings, .  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behaviour,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member;  hut  not  a 
second  time*  for  the  same"  cause. 

"Sec.  20,  Eatcli  house  shall  k(?fep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings 
arid  puTjlish  theni  weekly,  except  such  parts  of  them  as  roay^ 
require  secrecy,  and  the  yeas  and  najfs  of  the  members  on  a^iy 
question,  shall,  at  the  desire  o(  any  two  qf  them,  be  enjtered  on 
the  journals. 

"Sec,  21.  The  doors  of  each  house  apd  of  committees  of  the 
whole,  shall  be  open,  unless  when  the  business  shall  be  such  as> 
ought  to  bq  kept  secret.  .. 

"Sec.  ^2.  Neither  liou^e  shall,  without  the  consent  of  i\i& 
other,  adjourn  f#r  more  than  three  days;  ,nor  to. any  other 
place  than  tUat  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  silting. 
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"See;  23.  TThe  members  pf  the  general,  assembly,  and  the 
electors  of  the  senate,  shall  receive  from^'the  public  treasury, 
a  compensation  for  their  services,  which  for  the  present  shall 
be  six  shillings  a  day  duf  ing  their  attendance  on,^  going  to  and 
jreturning  'fr9m  the  legislature,  and  the  place  for  choosing  the 
senatoi^;  but  the  same. may  be  increased  or  dipoinished  by  law, 
if  circumstances  shall  require  it,  hut  no  alteration  shall  be 
made,  to  take  effect  during  the  existence \of  the  legislature 
which  shall  make  such  alteration.  They  shall  in  .all  cases, 
except  treason,  felony,  b,reach  or  surety  of  the  peace,  be  privi- 
leged from  arrest,  during  the^r  attendance  at  the  session  of  the 
respective  tfouses,  and  at  the  place  for  choosing  setiator^,  and 
in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same 5  and  for  anytspeecli 
or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any 
other  place.  ' 

"Sec.  24.  Nosenatoror  representative  shall,  durtng  the  time 
ibr  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  or  for  one  year  after- 
wards, be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  this  state,  which 
shall  have  been  created  or  the  emoluments  of  whicjji  shall  have 
been  increased;  during  the  time  such  senator  or  representative 
was  in  office:.  Provided,  that  no  member  of  the  first  legislature 
which  shall  be  assembled  under  this  constitution,  shall  be  pre- 
cluded from  being  appointed  to  any  office  which  may  have 
been  created  during  his  time  of  service  in  the  said  legislature ; 
and  no  minister  of  religious  societies,  member  of  congress  or 
other  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  under  the  United 
States  or  this  comnion wealth,  except  attornies  at  law,  justices 
■  of  the  peace,  militia  (}iBq;|rs  or  cpronei-s,  shall  be  a  member  of 
eitlier  house,  during  his  continuance  to  act  as  a  minist^jr^  in  con- 
gress, or  irr'odjce.  • 

"Sec.  25.  When  vacancies  happen  jn  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, the  speaker  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 

.     f  ■  -         - 

vacancies.  v 

"Sec.  26.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue,  shall  originij^tc  in  the 
house  of  represenfcitives;  but  tlie  senate  may  propose  amend- 
ments as  in  other  bill?. 
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♦^Sec.  27.  Each  senator,  representative  and  sheriil^  shall, 
before  he  be  permitted  to  act  as  such,  take  an  oath  or  mak^ 
affirmation,  that  be  hath  not  directly  or  indirectly,  given  of 
|)romised  any  bribe  or  treat  to  procure  his  election  to  the  said 
office;  and  every  person  shall  be  disqualified  from  serving  as  a 
senator^  representative  or  sheriff,  for  the  term  for  which  he 
fehall  have  been  elected,  who  shall  be  convicted  of  having  given 
or  offered  any  bribe  or  treat,  or  canvassed  for  the  said  office.  ^ 

"Sec.  28.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both  houses, 
shallT^e  presented  to  the  governor,  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign 
it^  but  if  he  shall  not  approve^  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objec- 
tions, to  the  house  in  T^hich  it  shall  have  originated,  whosi^aU 
enter  the  objections  at  large  upon  their  journals  and  proceed 
to  reconsider  it;  if  after  such  reconsideration,  two^thirds  of  that 
house  ^haJl  agree  to  pas^  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent  with  the  ob- 
jections to  the  other  housed  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  re- 
considered, and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall 
be  a  law:  but  in  such  cases,  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be 
determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
voting  for  or  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals 
of  each  house  respectively ;  if  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by 
the  governor  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall 
have  been  presented  to  him,  it  shall  be  a  law  in  like  matter 
as  if  he  had  signed  it;  unless  the  general  assembly  by  their 
adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  a  law, 
unless  sent  back  within  three  days  after  their  next  meeting. 

"Sec.  29.  Every  order,  resolution  or  vote,  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses  may  be  necessary,  except  •  on  a. 
question  of  adjournment,  shall  be  presented  to  the  governor, 
and  before  it  shall  take  eflfect,  be  approved  by  him;  or  being 
disapproved,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  case  of  a  biiV 

"Article  II. — Sec.  1.  The  supreme  executive  power  of  this 
commonwealth  shall  be  vested  in  a  governor. 

"Sec.  2.  The  governor  shall  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of 
the  senate,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  same  place,  and  in  the  s^nse 
VOL.  K     .  Il'** 
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manner  that  they  are  herein  directed  to  elect  senators,  and 
the  said  electors  shall  make  return  of  their  proceedings  m  the 
choice  of  a  governor,  to  the  secretary  for  the  time  being. 

*'Sec.  3,  The  governor  shall  hold  his  office  during  four  years 
from  the  first  day  of  June  next  ensuing  his  election, 

"Sec.  4.  lie  shall  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have 
been  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  this  state  at  least  two  years 
next  before  his  election,  unless  he  shall  have  been  absent  oa 
the  public  business  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  state. 

*'Sec.  6.  No  member  of  congress  or  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States  or  this  slate,  shall  exercise  the  office 
of  governor. 

*'Sec.  6.  The  governor  shall  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his 
services,  a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor 
<liminisl>ed  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  becDi 
•elected. 

"Sec.  7.  He  shall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  this  commonwealth,  and  of  the  militia  except  when 
they  shall  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

*^Sec.  8.  He  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  all  officers,  whose  offices  are 
established  by  this  constitution,  or  shall  be  established  by  law ; 
Bnd  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided 
for:  but  no  person  shall  be  appointed  to  an  office  within  any 
<ounty,  who  shall  not  have  been  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  there- 
in one  year  next  before  his  appointment,  if  the  county  shall 
have  been  so  long  erected;  but  if  it  shall  not  have  been  so  long 
•erected,  then  within  the  limits  of  the  county  or  counties  out 
of  which  it  shall  have  been  taken. 

"Sec.  9.  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacan- 
cies that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  grant- 
ing commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 
£ession. 

"Sec.  10.  He  shallhave  power  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures 
and  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cases  of  impeach, 
«neat5  in  ca&es  of  treason,  he  ^hall  have    power  to  grant 
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reprieves  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  general 
assembly,  in  whom  the  power. of  pardoning  shall  be  vested* 

"Sec.  11.  He  may  require  information  in  writing  from  the 
officers  in  the  executive  department  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices** 

"Sec.  12.  He  shall  from  tima  to  time  give  to  the  general 
assembly  information  of  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall 
judge  expedient* 

"Sec*  13.  He  may  on  extraordinary  occasions  convene  the 

•  general  assembly,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the 

two  houses,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  adjourn 

them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper  not  exceeding  four 

months. 

"Sec.  14.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed*. 

^Sec.  15.  In  case  of  the  deaUi  or  resignation  of  the  gover- 
nor, or  of  his  removal  from  office,  the  speaker  of  the  senate 
shall  exercise  the  office  of  governor,  until  another,  shall  be 
fluly  qualified*. 

"Sec.  16.  An  attorney  general  shall  be  appointed  and  com-? 
missioned  during  good  behaviour;  he  shall  appear  for  the  com-^ 
monwealth  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  and.  in  all  civil  cases^ 
in  which  the  commonwealth  shall  be  interested,  in  any  of  the 
superior  courts;  §hall  give  his  opinion  when  called  upon  foe 
that  purpose^  by  either  branch  of  the  legislature  or  by  the 
executive,  and:  shall  perform  such  other,  duties  as  shall  be  en^ 
joined  him  by  law*. 

"Sec.  17.  A  secretary  shall  be  appointed  and-  cemmissionect 
during  the  governor's  continuance  in  office,  if  he  shall  so  longf 
behave  himself  well:  he  shall  keep  a  fair  register  of  and  nttest 
all  the  official  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  governor,  and  shall 
when  reqt^ircd,  lay  the  same  and  all  papers,  minutics  ands 
vouchers  relative  thereto,  before  either  brzyich  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be  enjoinetl^ 
him  by  law,.. 
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"Article  III, — Sec.  1.  In  elections  by  the  citizens,  all  free 
male  citizens  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having  resided  m 
the  state  two  years,  or  the  county  ifi  which  they  offer  to  vote 
one  year  next  before  the  election,  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  an 
elector,  but  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  except  in  the 
eounty  in  which  he  shall  actually  reside  at  the  time  of  the 
election. 

<'Sec.  2.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot.. 

"Sec.  3.  Electors  shall  in  all  cases  except  treason,  felony* 
and  breach  or  surety  of  the  peace,  bo^  privileged  from  arrest 
during  their  attendance  at  elections,  and  in  going  to  and  re-^ 
turning  from  them. 

♦'Article  IV.~Sec.  1.  The  house  of  representatives  shall 
have  the  sale  power  of  impeaching. 

"Sec.  2.  All  impeachments^  shall  be  tried  by  the  senate; 
when  setting  for  that  purpose^  the  senators  shall  be  upon  oatk 
or  affirmation:  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  con«^ 
currence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present.. 

'^Sec.  3.  The  governor  and  all  other  civjil  offieeris  shall  be 
liable  ta  impeachment  for  any  misdemeanor  in  office;  but  judg- 
ment in  such  eases  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  a  removal 
from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold  any  office  of  honour^ 
trust  or  profit  under  this  commonwealth ;  but  the  party  con* 
victed  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment^ 
trial  and  pufiishment  according  to  law. 

"Article  V. — Sec.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  this  common-, 
wealth  both  as  to  matters  of  law'  and  equity,  shali  be  vested 
in  one  supreme  court,  which  shall  be  styled  the  court  of  ap« 
peals,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  legislature  may  from: 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 

**Sec.  2.  The  judges  both  of  the  supremeand  inferior  courts 
shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour;  but  for  any  rea- 
sonable cause  which  shall  not  be  sufficient  ground  of  impeach- 
ment, the  governor  may  remove  any  of  them  on  the  address  of 
two-ihirds  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature.  They  shall  ati 
stated  times  receive  for  their  services  gin  adequate  comfcnsatio& 
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to  bo  fixed  by  law,  which  shsrfl  not  be  diminished  during  their 

Continuance  in  office. 

*'Sec*  3.  The  supreme  court  shall  have  original  and  final 
jij^risdiction  in  all  cases  respecting  the  titles  to  land  under  the 
present  land  laws  of  Virginia,  including  those  which  may  be 
depending  in  the  present  supreme  court  for  the  di.=trict  of 
Kentucky,  at  the  time  of  establishing  of  tlie  said  supreme  court ; 
and  in  all  cases  concerning  contracts  for  land,  prior  to  the 
establishing  of  those  titles.  And  the  said  court  shciii  have 
power  to  hear  and  determine  the  same  in  a  summary  waj,  and 
to  direct  the  mode  of  bringing  the  same  to  a  hearing,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  do  right  and  justice  to  the  parlies,  with  as  little 
delay  land  at  as  small  an  expense  as  the  nature  of  th^  busi- 
ness will  allow;  but  the  said  court  shall,  in  all  such  casea 
©blige  the  parties  to  state  the  material  parts  of  their  complp.i'yt 
and  defence  in  writing;  and  shall  on  the  conclusion  of  every 
cause,  state  on  the  records,  the  whole  merits  •  of  the  case,  the 
questions  arising  therefrom,  the  opinions  of  the  court  there- 
upon, and.a  summary  of  the  reasons  in  support  of  those  opiniont. 
"Sec.  4.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  judge  of  the  su- 

•  prcme  court,  present  at  tlfe  hearing  of  such  cause,  and  diflbring 
from  a  majority  of  the  court,  to  deliver  his  opinion  in  writings 
to  be  entered  as  aforesaid;  and  each  judge  shall  deliver  his 
opinion  in  open  court.  #And  the  said  court  shall  have  power 
on  the  determination  of  any  such  case,  to  award  the  legal  costs, 
against  either  party  or  to  divide  the  same  amoftg  the  different 
parties,  as  to  them  shall  seem  just  and  right.     And  the  said 

^court  shall  have  fiill  power  to  take  such  steps  as  they  may  ju<Jge 
propef,  to  perpetuate  testimony  in  all  cases  concerning  such 
titles.  Provided  that  a  jury  shall  always  he  empannelied  for 
the  finding  of  such  facts  as  are  not  agreed  by  the  parties;  un- 
less the  parties  or  their  attornies,  s)iall  wave  their  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  and  refer  the  matter  of  fact  to  the  decision  of  the 
court*  Provided  also,  that  the. legislature  may,  whenever  they 
may  judge  it  expedient,  pass  an  act  or  acts  to  regulate  the 
mode  of  proceedings  injuch  cases,  or  to  take  away  entirely  the 
original  jurisdiction  hereby  given  to  the  said  court  in  such 
cases» 
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**Sec.  5.  In  all  other  cases  the  sai)rcme  court  shall  hava 
appellate  jurisdiction  only,  with  such  exceptions  and  undeiv 
such  regulations  as  the  legislature  shall  make ;  and  the  legis- 
lature naay  from  time  to  time  vest  in  the  supreme  and  inferior 
courts,  or  either  of  them,  such  powers  hoth  in  law  and  equity, 
as  they  shall  judge  proper  and  necessary,  for  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice^ 

"Sec.  6*  A  competent  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  shall 
be  appointed  in  each  coimty ;  they  shall  be  commissioned  du- 
ring good  behaviour,  but  may  be  removed  on  conviction  of  mis- 
behaviour in  office,  or  of  any  infamous  crime,  or  on  the  address 
of  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

"Sec.  7.  The  judges  shall  by  virtue  of  their  office  be  con- 
servators, of  the  peace  throughout  the  state.  The  style  of  all 
process  shall  be,  *'Tfie  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky :"  all  prose^ 
cutions  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  and  conclude  against  the* 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  same. 

"Article  VI. — Sec.  1.  Sheriffs,  and  coroners,,  shall  at  the- 
times  and  places  of  elections  of  representatives,  be  chosen  by 
the  citizens  of  each  county  qualified  to  vote  for  representatives^. 
They  shall  hold  their  offices  'for  three  years,  if  they  shall  sa. 
long  behave  themselves  well,  and  until  a  successor  be  duly- 
qualified;  but  no  person  shall  be  twice  chosen  or  appointed- 
sberifTin  any  term  of  six  years.  Vacancies  in  either  of  the- 
said  offices,  sh^U  be  filled  by  a  new  appointment  to  he  made* 
by  the  governor,  to  continue  until  the  next  general  election^ 
and  until  a  successor  shall  be  chosen  and  qualified  as  aforesaid^ 

"Sec.  2.  The  freemen  of  this  commonwealth  shall  be  armed 
and  jiisciplined  for  its  defence..  Those  who  conscientiously 
scruple  to  bear  arms,  shall  not  be  compelled  to  do  so,  tfut  shall; 
pay  an  equivalent  fbr  personal  service* 

"Sec.  3.  The  field  and  staff  officers  of  the  militia  shall  be- 
appointed  by  the  governor,  except  the  battalion  staff  officers, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  field  officers  of  each  battalioui 
respectively. 

"Sec.  4.  The  officers  of  companies  shall  be  chosen  by  the- 
persons  enrolled  in  the  list  of  each  company,  and  the  wholo 
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shall  be  commissioned  during  good  bdhavionr,  and  during  their 
residence  in  the  bounds  of  the  battalion  or  company  to  iv'hich 
they  shall  be  appointed. 

"Sec.  5.  Each  court  shall  appoint  its  oWn  clerk,  who  shall 
hold  his  office  during  good  behaviour;  but  no  pi^rson  shall  be 
appointed  clerk  only  pro  tempore,  who  shall  not  produce  to 
the  court  appointing  him,  a  certificate  from  a  majority  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeal^,  that  he  bath  been  examined  by 
t^eir  clerk  in  their  presence,  and  under  their  direction,  and 
that  they  judge  him  to  be  well  qualified  to  execute  the  office 
of  clerk  to  any  court  of  the  same  dignity  with  that  for  which 
he  offers  himself.  They  shall  be  removable  for  breach  of 
good  behaviour,  by  the  court  of  appeals  only,  who  shajl  be 
judges  of  the  fact  as  well  as  of  the  law:  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  must  concur  in  the  sentence. 

"Sec,  6.  All  commissions  shall  be  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  and  be  sealed  with  the 
state  seal,  and  signed  by  the  governor. 

"Sec.  7.  The  state  treasurer  shall  be  appointed  annually  by 
the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses. 
'  "Article  VII. — Sec.  1.  Members  of  the  general  assembly, 
and  all  officers  executive  and  judicial,  before  they  enter  upon 
the  execution  of  their  respective  offices,  shall  tate  the  follow- 
ing oath  or  affirmation: 

"  'I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be)  that 
I  will  be  faithful  and  true  to  the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
so  long  as  I  continue  a  citizen  thereof,  and  that  I  wi]l  faithfully 

execute  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  Ihe  office  of :--• 

accordipg  to  law.' 

"Article  VIII. — Sec.  1.  Treason  against  the  commonweallb 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  it,  or  in  adhering  to 
its  enemies,  giving  theovaid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be 
convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to 
the  same  overt  act,  or  on  his  own  confession  in  open  court. 

"Sec.  2.  Laws  shall  be  made  to  exclude  from  office  and  from 
suffrage,  those  who  shall  thereafter  be  convicted  of  bribery, 
perjury,  forgery  or  other  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors:  the 
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privilege  otfre^  suffrage,  shall  be  supported  by  laws  regulating 
elections^  and  prohibiting  under  adequate  penalties,  all  undue 
influence  thereon  from  power,  bribery,  tumult  or  other  impropet 
practices. 

**Sec,  3,  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law,  nor  shall  any 
appropriations  of  money  for  the  support  of  an  army,  bp  made 
for  a  longer  term  than  one  year,  and  a  regular  statement  and 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money, 
shall  be  published  an/iually. 

"Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  direct  by  law,  in  what  man- 
ner and  in  what  courts,  suits  maybe  brought  against  the  com- 
monwealth. 

"Sec.  5.  The  manoer  of  administering  an  oath  or  aiBrmation 
shall  be  such  as  is  nK)st  consistent  with  the  conscience  of  the 
deponent  and  shall  be  esteemed  by  the  legislature  the  naost 
8olen(m  appeal  to  God. 

"Sec.  6.  All  laws  now  in  force  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  not 
inconsistent  with  this  constitution,  which  are  of  a  geheral  na- 
ture, and  not  local  to  the  eastern  part  of  that  state,  shall  be  in 
force  in  this  state,  until  they  shall  be  altered  or  repealed  hy 
the  legislature. 

"Sec.  ?.  The  compact  with  the  state  of  Virginia,  subject  to 
such  alterations  as  may  be  made  therein,  agreeably  to  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  said  compact,  shall  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  this  constitution. 

"Article  IX.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass 
iaws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their 
owners,  or  without  paying  their  owners,  previous  to  suj^h  eman- 
cipation, a  full  equivalent  in  money,  for  the  slaves  so  emanci- 
pated: they  shall  have  no  power  to  prevent  emigrants  to  this 
state,  from  bringing  with  them-  such  persons  as  are  deemed 
slaves  by  the  laws  ©f  any  one  of  the  United  States,  so  long  as 
any  person  of  the  same  age  or  description  shall  be  continued 
in  slavery  by  the  laws  of  this  state:  that  they  shall  pass  laws 
to  permit  the  owners  of  slaves  to  emancipate  them,  saving  the 
righta  of  creditors,   and  preventing  them  from   becoming  a 
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cfargfe  to  the  county  in  which  they  reside :  they  shall  have 
full  power  to  prevent  slaves  being  brought  into  this  state  a^ 
ifierchandise:  they  shall  have  full  power  to  prevent  any  slave 
being  brought  into  this  state  from  a  foreign  country,  and  to 
prevent  those  from  being  brought  into  this  state,  who  have 
been  since  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine,  or  nmy  hereafter  be  imported  into  any 
of  the  iJnited  States  from  a  foreign  country.  And  they  shall 
have  full  power  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary,  ta 
oblige  the  owners  of  slavies  to  treat  them  with  humanity,  to 
provide  for  them  necessary  clothing  and  provisions,  to  abstaia 
from  all  injuries  to  them  extending  to  life  or  limb,  and  in  case 
of  their  neglect,  or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  directions  of 
such  laws,  to  have  such  slave  or  slaves  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
their  owner  or  owners* 

"Article  X, — Sec.  !•  The  place  for  the  seat bf  government 
shall  be  fixed  in  the  following  manner:  The  house  of  represent 
tatives  shall  during  their  session,  which  shall  be  held  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two,  choose,  by  ballot,, 
twenty-one  persons,  from  whom  the  representation  from  Mer- 
cer and  Fayette  counties  then  present,  shall  alternately  strike 
out  one,  until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to  five,  who  or  any 
three  of  them  concurring  in  opinion,  shall  have  power  to  fix 
on  the  place  for  the  seat  of  government,  to  receive  grants  from 
individuals  therefor,  and  to  make  such  conditions  with  the  pro-* 
prietor  or  proprietors  of  the  land  so  pitched  on  by  them,  as  to 
•them  shall  seem  right,  and  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  said  pro- 
prietor or  proprietors ;  and  lay  off  a  town  thereon,  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  shdll  judge  most  proper.     . 

"Sec.  2.  The  general  assembly  and  the  supreme  courts  shall 
within  five  years,  hold  their  sessions^  at  the  place  so  pitched 
vponby  the  said  commissioners;  and  the  seat  of  government  so 
f\^cd,  shall  xontinue  until  it  shall  be  changed  by  two-thirds  of 
both  branches  of  the  legislature;  the  commissioners,  before 
they  proceed  to  act,  shall  take  an  oath  or  make  affirmation  that 
they  will  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  in  such  manner 
as  in  their  judgment  will  lie  most  beneficial  to  the  state  at  larje, 

VOL.  I.  I**  -      . 
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:  ^^ Article  XI.  That  tlie  citizens  of  this  state  miay  have  a!ll 
t)pportunity  to  amend  or  change  this  constilution  in  a  peaceable 
manner^  if  to  them,  it  shall  seem  expedient;  the  persons  quali- 
fied to  vote  for  representatives,  shall,  aft  the  general  election  to 
lie  held  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  vote  also  by  liallot,  for  or  against  a  convention,  as  they 
shall  severally  choose  to  do ;  and  if  thereupon  it  shall  appear 
that  a  majority  of  all  the  citizens  in  the  state  voting  for  repre- 
sentatives, have  voted  for  a  convention,  the  general  assembly 
shall  direct  that  a  similar  ballot  shall  be  taken  the  next  year; 
and  if  thereupon,  it  shall  also  appear  that  a  majority  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  state  voting  for  representatives  have  voted  for  a 
convention,  the  general  assembly  shall  at  their  next  session^ 
call  a  convention  to  consist  of  as  nmny  members  as  there  shall 
be  in  the  hohse  of  representatives,  to  be  chosen  in  the  same 
manner,  at  the  same  places  and  at  the  same  time  that  represen- 
tatives are,  by  the  titizens  entitled  to  vote  for  representatives^ 
and  t6  meet  vrithin  tiiree  months  after  the  said  election,  for  the 
purpose  of  readopting,  amending  or  changing  this  constitution. 
If  it  shall  appear  upon  the  ballot  of  either  year,  th^t  a  majority 
x)f  the  citizens  voting  for  represwitatives  is  not  in  faivour  of  a 
convention  being  called,  it  shall  not  be  done  luitil  two-thirds  of 
both  branches  of  the  legislature  shall  deem  it  expedient. 

*' Article  X!L  That  the  general,  gre^t  and  essential  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  free  government  may  be  recognised  and 
established,  we  declare:. 

**l8t.  That  all  men,  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  are* 
equal,  and  that  no  man  or  set  of  men  aire  entitled  to  exclusive 
separate  public  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  community,    ' 
but  in  consideration  of  public  services* 

"2d.  That  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free 
governments  are  founded  on  their  authority  and  instituted  for 
their  peace,  safety  and  happiness.  For  the  advancement  q£ 
these  ends,  they  have  at  all  times  an  unalienable  and  indefeasi- 
ble^ right  to  alter,  reform  or  abolish  their  government,  in  sycll 
manner  as  they  may  think  proper. 
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"3d.  Tliat  all  men  hayc  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  ta 
worship  Almighty  God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences;  that  ojo  man  can  of  right  be  compelled  to  attend, 
erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  minis- 
try against  his  consent;  tha^  nb  human  authority  can  in  any 
case  whatever,  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science; and  that  no  preference  shall  ever  be  giv^n  by  Iaw,-ta 
any  religious-societies  or  modes  of  worship.  ' 

"4th.  That  the  civil  rights,  privileges  or  capacities  of  any 
citizen  shall  in  nowise  be  diminished  or  enlarged  on  account  of 
his  religion. 

"5th.  That  all  elections  shall  be  free  aftd  equal; 

"6th*  That  trial  by  jury  shall  be  as  heretofore,  and  the  right 
thereof  remain  inviolate* 

"7  th.  That  printing  presses  shall  be  free  to  every  person 
who. undertakes  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature 
or  any  branch  of  government ;  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  to 
restrain  the  right  thereof:  the  free  communication  of  thoughts 
and  opinions  is  one  of  the  invaluable  rights  of  man,  and  every 
citizen  may  freely  speak,  write  and  print  on  any  subject,  being 
responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty. 

"8th.  In  prosecutions  for  the.  publication  of  papers,  investi- 
gating the  official,  conduct-of  officers  or  men  in  a  public  capaci- 
ty, or  where  the  matter  published  is  proper  for  public  informa- 
tion, the  truth  thereof  may.  be  given  in  evidence*  And  in  all 
indictments. for  libels,  the  jury  shall  have  a  nght  to  determine 
the  law  and  the  facta  under  the  direction  of  the  court  as  in 
other  cases. 

"9th.  That  the  people  shall  be  secure  ip  thcif  persons^, 
houses,  papers  and  possessions,  from  unreasonable  seizures  and 
searches;  and  that  no  warrant  to  search  any  place  or  to  seize 
any  person  or  things,  shall,  issue  without  describing  them  as 
nearly  as  may  be^  nor  without  probable  cause  supported  by 
,  oatli-or  affirmation. 

"10th.  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused. hath 
a  right  to  be  heard,by  himself  and  his  counsel;  to  demand  the 
nature  and  ca^se  of  the  accusation  against  him,  to  meet  the 
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witnesses  face  to  face,  to  have  compulsory  process  for  ol^taEin' 
ing  witnesses  in  his  favour;  and  in  prosecutions  by  indictment 
or  informationya  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  vicinage ;  that  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  himself,  nor  can  he  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  or 
property,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of 
the  land* 

•"11th.- That  no  person  shall  for  any  indictable  offence  be 
proceeded  against  criminally  by  information  ;^  except  in  cases 
arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces^  or  in  the  militia  when  in 
actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger,  or  by  leave  of 
the  court  for  oppression-  or  misdemeanor  in  office* 

"12th.  No  person  shall,  for  the  same  offence,  be  twice  put 
in  jeopardy  of  his  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  any  man^s  property  be 
taken  or  applied  to  public  use  without  the  consent  of  his  repre* 
scntatives,  and  without  just  compensation  being  jjreviqusly 
Blade  to  him. 

~  "13th.  That  all  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  person  for 
an  injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person  or  reputation, 
sliall  have  remedy  by  the  due  course  of  law;  and  right  and 
justice  administered,  without  sale,  denial  or  delay. 

"14th.  That  no  power  of  suspending  laws  shall  be  exercised^ 
unless  by  the  legislature  or  its  authority* 

"15th.  That  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  exces- 
sive fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  punishments  inflicted* 

"16th.  That  all  prisoners  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sure- 
ties, unless  for  capital  offences,  wh<Qii  the  proof  is  evident  or 
presumption  great;  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus^  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

'^1 7th.  That  the  person  of  a  debtor  where  there  is  not  strong 
presumption  of  fraud,  shall  not  be  continued  in  prison  after 
delivering  up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"  1 8th.  That  no  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  any.  law  imp?iiring 
contracts  shall  be  made. 
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"l^th.  That  no  person  shall  be  attainted  of  treasdh  or  felonj 
by  the  legislature. 

"20th.  That  no  attainder  shaH  work  corruption  of  blood,  nor 
except  during  the  life  of  the  offender,  forfeiture  of  estate  to 
the  commonwealth. 

"21  St.  The  estates  of  sUch  persons  as  shall  destroy  their  own 
lives,  shall  descend  or  vest  as  in  case  of  natural  death,  and  if 
any  person  shall  be  killed  by  casualty,  there  shall  be  no  for- 
feiture by  reasoti  thereof. 

f*22d.  That  the  citizens  have  a  right  in  a  peaceable  manner, 
to  assemble  together  for  their  common  good,  and  to  apply  to 
those  invested  with  the  powers  of  governnpient  for  redress  of 
grieviances  or  other  proper  purposes  by  petition,  address  or 
remonstrance. 

"23d.  The  rights  of  the  citizens  to  bear  arms  in  defenpe  of 
themselves  and  the  state  shall  not  be  questioned.        * 

"24th.  That  no  standing  army  shall  in  time  of  peace,  be  kept 
up  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature,  and  the  military 
shall  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times  be  in  strict  subordination  to 
the  civil  power*- 

"25th.  That  no  soldier  shall  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  iu  time  of 
war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"26th.  That  the  legislature  shall  not  grant  any  title  of  no- 
bility or  hereditary  distinction,  npr  create  any  office  the  ap- 
pointment of  which  shall  be  for  a  longer  time  than  during 
good  behaviour. 

"27th.  That  emigration  from  the  state  shall  not  be  pro* 
hibited. 

"28th.  To  guard  against  transgressions  of  the  high  powera 
which  xwe  have  delegated,  we  declare,  that  every  thing  in  this 
article  is  excepted  out  of  the  general  powers  of  government, 
and  shall  forever  remain  inviolate ;  and  that  all  laws  contrary 
thereto  or  contrary  to  this  constitution  shall  be  void." 

Such  was  the  first  constitution  of  Kentucky,  and  although 
extinct,  yet  venerable. 
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It  is  to  be  observed,  that  antecedent  to  the  formation  of  the 
constitution,  an  immense  mass  of  information  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public  mind  in  newspaper  essays,  and  in  books, 
on  political  subjects.  Among  which,  "The  Federalist;"  a 
publication  containing  a  series  of  essays,  by  Hamilton,  Jay-,, 
and'  Madison^  illustrative  of  the  constitution  of  thQ,  United 
States,  merited,  and  obtained,  a  distinguished  pre-eminence. 
While,  in  addition  to  these,  may  be  mentioned,  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  states;  as  storehouses,  or  fountains  of  information, 
from  which  to  draw  constitutional  provisions. 

If  the  constitution  of  Kentucky,  tjould  be  ascribed  to  any  one 
man,  it  should,  doubtless,  be  to  Colonel  George  Nicholas;  Vfho 
took  the  lead  in  the  convention:  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled^, 
by  his  superiority  of  talents,  and  acquirements;  in  the  use  of 
which^  he  was  known  to  be  liberal.  The  resemblance  observa- 
ble in  the  coDi^titiftioQ  of  Kentucky,  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  may  bp  accounted  for,  by  his  admiration  of  tjie  tnerits. 
of  the  original,  and  the  distinguished  part,  which  he  had  taken 
in  the  convention  of  Virginia,  in  favour  of  its  adoption.    . 

Excepting,  however,  the  provisions  for  forming  the  senate,  a^ 
striking  imitation— aad  the  original  jurisdiction  given  to  the 
court  of  appeals,  also  a  similitude— the  constitution  of  Ken- 
tucky, rcs^mbhpg,  likewise,  in  its  general  arrangements,  that 
of  the  United  States ;  and  in  its  details,  those  of  the  several 
states — is  in  reality,  the  genuine  offspring,  of  the  local  circum- 
stances, and  habitual  modes  of  thinking,  and  acting,  common 
to  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country,  at  the  time.     The- 
result  of  principles,  inculcated,  and  ihfibibed,  in  the  revolution, 
brought  with  the  emigrants,  and  here  cherished,  and  propa- 
gated, from  the  first,  to  the  last,  settlement.    It  was  made  for 
present  use,  rather  than  futurity — for  the  then  condition  of  the 
country,  more  than  for  one  materially  different,  l^hich  was  to 
ensue  in  the  course  of  progressive  population,  and  change  of 
circumstances  J  in  short,  it  was  the  result  of  feeling,  not  of 
foresight — of  pr6possea.5ion,  rather  than  £V.  ftU  knowledge  of 
the  subject. ,  .       •       . 
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It  was  a  'Representative  democracy — ^instead  of  a  real  repub- 
lic, as  all  governments,  should  be.  It  contained,  nevertheless, 
most  of  the  essential  ^principles,  and  matenal  parts,  of  a  good 
constitution;  but  defective  in  some;  with  others  ill  assorted; 
the  checks  inadequate — and  the  balance,  erroneously  cast,  or 
badly  adjusted — whence  the  preponderating  weight  is  on  the 
wrong,  end  of  the  scale-beam. 

To  admit,  what  should  not  be  denied,  that  the  people  of  mature 
age^  in  evert/  cmmtryy  possess  the  right  of  framings  and  adopting^  a 
constitution  of  government^  for  themselves;  and  yet  to  suppose, 
that  because  the  majority,  is  to  jule,  that  therefore,  it  is  not 
to  be  restrained,  would  at  once  be  surrendering  the  minority, 
of  the  same  people,  to  be  treated  as  slaves,  or  sacrificed,  in 
their  rights,  and  interests,  by  the  ruling  majority,  at  its  will,  and 
pleasure. 

While  all  history  shews,  that  power  in  the  hands  of  a  majori- 
ty, unchecked  by  constituticHial  provisions,  is  as  subject  to  be 
abused,  as  when  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  or  in  those,  of  a  single 
despot.  It  is  not  the  number  of  individuals  who  hold,  the  su- 
preme power  in  the  state,  but  the  quality  of  that  power,  con- 
nected with  the  personal  interests,  and  character,  of  those  who 
exercise  it,  which  exposes  it  to  abuse,  or  renders  it  safe,  as  to 
others.  For  those  who  hold,  and  exercise  the  governing  power, 
whether  one,  a  few,  or  the  many—rwhether,  the  king,  the  aris- 
tocracy, or  the  democracy,  will  take  care  of  themselves — and 
by  consequence,  will  take  caye  of  those  who  possess  a  similarity 
of  interests,  and  of  fetelings.  It  is  those  who  are  dissimilar  in 
these  respects,  that  are  injured  by  being^eglected ;  or  remem- 
bered, but  to  be  oppressed.  In  a  government  where  the  whole 
power  is  engrossed  by  one  man— a&  there  can  be -none  else  in  a 
situation  similar  to  his  own,  none  can  be  safe,  as  the  laws  pre- 
scribed for  his  safety,  extend  to  no  other,  m  hiar  doniinions;  or 
he  may  oppress  all  others,  by  laws,  which  will  not  affect  him- 
self. So,  may,  an  aristocracy— and  so  may,  a  democracy, 
under  the  majority,  unrestrained,  by  actual  checks,  and  real 
counterbalances,*  in  the  exercise  of  po\^'er.  For  it  will  be 
found  iu   everyv  numerous  society,  that  laws  which  may  suit 
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cbctremely  well,  the  intc regis  and  feelings  of  the  Actual  .ms^ori-' 
ty,  of  the  oommunity,  may  be  in  direct  hostility,  with  tliose  of 
a  minority.  As  for  example,  if  it  were  ascertained,  that  a 
majority,  as  individuals,  did  not  possess  over  one  hundred  acres 
of  land ;  and  the  revenues  of  the  state,  were  by  law,  ordered 
to  be  raised  on' those  who  held  over  that  quantity;  here,  the 
majority,  would  exempt  itself,  and  throw  the  burthen  of  sup- . 
portincf  the  government,  on  the  minority:  who  at  the  sanie 
time,  might,  by  law,  either  positive,  or  tacit,  bfe  excluded  from 
every  public  oflBce,  and  from  every  influential  situation  in  the 
state.  The  same  thing,  in  principle,  Und  to  various  subjects, 
and  different  effects,  maybe  applied,  again,  and  again ;  of  which* 
our  own  laws,  may  even  ilow  furnish  examples, 

Hence,  it  is  not  sufficient,  that  a  constitution  should  recog- 
ni.<c,and  establish,  the  rule  of  governing,  by  majorities;  but  it 
should  alio,  ordain  actual  cheeky  and  restraints,  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  power,  by  such  majority;  in  every  instance,  and  in 
every  department. 

ft  is,  therefore,  in  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  these  checks, 
that  we.  ate  to  look,  for  the  perfection,  or  imperfection  of  a 
constitution,  no  less  than  in  the  positive  division  and  regulation 
of  the  power  it&elf. 

Nor  has  the  constitution  of  Kentucky  been  whoJly  inattentive 
to  .these  principles — but  unfortunately,  after  recognising  sdme 
of  those  which  were  primary,  it  has  but  imperfectly  developed, 
or  re£^ulated,  thcmi;  giving  too  much  effect  to  some,  and  too 
little  to  others;  whence,  the  operation  is  unequal,  and  erro- 
neous. Thus,  having'adopted  the  division  of  the  legislative 
body,  and  essayed  to  give  to  the  senate  a  greater  degree  of 
permanency,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  than  could  be  required  in  the 
hpus^of  representatives;  by  reducing  the  number,  increasing 
the  age,  protrarting  the  term  of  service,  and  providing  electcrrs 
of  the  senators;  the  whole  beneficial  effect  of  the  Arrangement, 
is  defeated^  by  placing  th^  choice  of  the  electors,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  same  equally  qualijied  voters  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  who  were'  to  choose  the  representatives.  And  thus 
results,  that  homogeacality,  between  tha  two  'branches  of  the 
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legislative  body,  which  counteracts  the  great  purpose,  for 
which  the  division  was  made.  Since  it  is  certain,  that  such  as 
is  the  constituent,  such  will  be  the  representative.  For  it  is 
this  principle  in  nature,  which  renders  representation  safe,  and 
useful  to  the  constituent-  It  is  the  bJind  of  union — the  cement 
ef  confidence,  between  them:  ^while  it  runs  the  whole  length 
©f  the  chain,  nor  stops  at  any  intermediate  link.  Its  founda* 
tion  lies  in  that  moral  sympathy^,  which  is  produced,  and  fed, 
among  men  who  find  themselves  upon  common  occasions  of 
acting  together,  in  similar*  conditions  of  interest;  and  inhabits) 
ef  thinking,  and  acting,  accordingly.  Sympathies,  but  little 
less  certain  in  fact,  and  invariable  in  effect,  than  the  chymical 
affinities,  which  unite  natural  bodies.  When  therefore,  the 
legislative  corps,  was  divided,  which  was  so  far^  the  effect  of 
profound  politics,  and  an  indication  of  a  wise  constitution, 
of  the  law  making  power;  to  have  pursued  the  same  principles 
i«to  their  proper  effects,  giving  to  the  house  of  representatives 
one  half  of  the  population,  including  all  those  who  possessed 
the  least  property;  the  senators  should  have  found  their  con- 

* 

stituents,  in  the  other  half  of  the  citizens,  containing  all  those 
who  had  the  most  property.  And  thus  both  extremes  pf  the 
community,  as  well  as  the  intermediates,  would  have  been 
represented — and  the  legislature,  would  have  been  a  model  of 
the  whole  comnvunity.  Then  would  the  government  have 
been  a  real  republic,  in  which  every  man  might  have  found 
safety,  for  life,  liberty,  and  property:  the  real,  as  well  as  the 
avowed  objects  of  governmental  protection.  Without  protect- 
ing which,  no  goveriHncnt  is  worthy  of  support*  And  yet,  it 
is  most  <:lear,  that  although  their  protection  was  avowed  as 
the  great  objects  of  the  government,  and  however  all  might 
^nd  life,  and  liberty,  protected;  a^  each  had  life,  and  liberty, 
to  protect ;  nevertheless,  p-operty  was  not  made  safe,  where  it 
appears  in  accumulations,  much  over  the  common  standard* 
That,  notwithstanding,  the  acquisition  of  property,  or  riches, 
was  the  pursuit  of  all,  yet,  those  who  succeed  in  any  eminent 
degree,  become  immediately  objects  ^of  envy,  and  abuse  ^o 
VOL.  p.  K** 
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those  who  have  failed.  And  hence  the  terms,  "aristocrats,'* 
"landed  arislocrafcy,"  "monicd  aristocracy,"  &c.  Such  was 
the  outcry,  in  fact,  raised  in  Kentucky,  in  less  than  five  years 
«fter  the  adoption  of  the  constitution;  and  being  levelled 
against  the  senate,  because  it  was  apparently  more  dependent 
on  the  electors,  although  they  were  chosen  by  the  first  grade 
t)f  democracy,  commonly  called,  the  people,  than  they  were  on 
the  people  themselves;  they  rested  not,  until  they  abolished 
this  co;istitution,  and  made  another,  in  which  they  took 
■the  election  of  governor,  and  senate,  immediately  into  their 
own  hands — as  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  chrono- 
logical order.  These  facts  furnish  the  most  incontestable  evi- 
dence, in  con0ritiation  of  all  other  history,  of  the  existence  of 
a  rancorous  spiri|;  of  hostility  in  every  numerous  political 
society,  between  the  two  extremes — commonly  denominated 
the  rich,  and  the  poor.  Terms  badly  defined,  but  not  the  less 
denoting  individuals,  and  classes — nor  the  less  operative  as 
party  distinctions.  While  their  existence  proves  irresistibly, 
that  one  of  the  parties  can  iind  no  safety,  within  the  power  of 
the  other;  and  points  out  the  propriety,  of  seeking  mutual 
peace  and  safety,  in  the  two,  but  different,  branches  of  tbe 
legislative  body.  For  if  they  be  not  secured  there,  they  will 
not  find  safety,  and  a  common  participation  of  the  benefits  of 
government,  in  a  democracy.  Inasmuch,  as  in  evdry  democra- 
cy, when  divided  into  two  classes,  the  rich,  and  the  poor;  the 
first,  form  but  a  small  minority,  in  comparison  with  the. second, 
composed  of  those  who  are  really  poor,  and  such  as  choose  t(^ 
rank  themselves  with  the  poor.  It  is,  however,  this  minority, 
who  are  stigmatized,  and  miscalled  aristocrats — and  rendered 
suspected,  and  obnoxious,  to  the  majority,  at  the  will  and  plea- 
sure, of  the  demagogues,  whose  avarice,  and  ambition,  prompt 
them,  to  aspire  to  the  offices,  and  emoluments,  of  government — 
always  at  the  disposal  of  the  majority.  Thfe  certain  conse- 
quence is,  that  no  man  who  does  not  throw  himself  into  this 
majority,  profess  himself  its  humble  servant,  and  echo  its 
prevalent  opinions,  can  be  elected,  into  the  influential  offices- 
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©f  the  commonwealth,  if  he  possesses  talents,  and  a  disposition^ 
firm  enough  to  alarm  the  petty  leaders  of  the  multitude — or 
those,  who  lead  them. 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things,  which  soon  came  to  he 
obvious  in  Kentucky,  upon  the  moral  and  political  principles, 
and  habits  of  the  men  of  talents,  has  been  certain,  extensive^ 
deleterious,  and  deplorable.  The  country  feels  the  conse- 
quences, in  the  prostration  of  justice — the  fir3t  of  moral 
principles. 

But  as  there  is  no  effect,  without  a  cause,  so  in  this  case, 
it  is  to  be  found,  in  the  constitution  of  government ;  the  great 
moral  fountain,  whence  flow  the  streams,  which  feed  the  sys- 
tem, and  form  the  society,  who  partake  of  their  nurture.  Fof 
nothing  is  more  true,  than  the  aphorism,  of  Montesquieu,  that 
♦'at  first,  the  leading  men  form  the  constitution  of  government, 
and  afterwards,  the  constitution,  forms  the  leading  mep."  It 
is  in  the  source,  therefore,  that  the  evil  is  to  be  explored,  and 
corrected.    The  tree,  whether  good,  or  ill,  is  known  by  its  fruit. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  evil  is  believed  to  con- 
sist in  the  adoption  of  a  principle,  as  permanent,  which  if  ever 
4rue,  is  merely  transitory;  and  by  transferring  an  assumed 
equality,  from  the  mon^ent  of  a  man's  birth,  to  the  period  of 
his  entering  into  the  social  compact,  it  has  been  equally  mis- 
applied, and  perverted*  For  if  the  individuals  of  the  human 
family,  are  ever  equal,  it  is  at  their  birth — and  that  in  two 
circumstances  only,  ignorance  and  nakedness*.  From  that  time, 
differences  take  place,  which  are  increased,  as  they  severally 
advance  in  life,  so  as  to  shew,  the  extremes  at  an  immense 
distance ;  with  much  sameness  in  the  majority  of  the  mass, 
taken  in  its  medium;  partaking,  nevertheless,,  of  almost  ev^ry 
possible  difference.  It  is,  therefore,  hot  true,  as  asserted  in 
(he  constitution,  "that  all  men,  when  they  form  a  social  com- 
pact, are  equal;"  nor,  as  corrected  in  the  second  constitution, 
by  confining  the  assertion,  to  "freemen:"  in  order,  as  supposed, 
to  exclude  slaves;  although  unnecessary,  for  they  eiiter  into 
•  no  social  compact;  They  are  not  treated  as  men;  they  ara 
property;  yet,  what  is  true  in  nature,  must  bo  ever  true,  in 
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fact,  ft  was,  therefore,  erroneous,  to  affirm,  that  ^^a\\  men 
are  equal  when  they  forin  the  social  compact."  While  it  was 
still  more  erroneous,  to  adopt  it,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
practice,  if  such  is  the  fact,  in  distributing,  powers,  and  facul- 
ties, in  the  constitution :  unless  it  had  received  due  attention  to 
consequences ;  and  proper  (Correctives,  had  also  been  adopted, 
at  the  same  time. 

.  Which  even  then,  w^uld  have  been  like  taking  poisons,  as 
a  reason,  for  using  antidotes. 

ft  is  a  declaration,  calculated,  to  mislead  the  judgment,  of 
the  less  informed,  to  whom  nothing  but  truth  should  be  offered, 
in  the  shape  of  precept,  religious,  moral,  or  political ;  while^ 
its  tendency  is,  to  elevate  some  without  merit,  and  depress 
others  unjustly — thereby  producing  a  false  standard,  by  which 
to  estimate  the  natural,  and  moral  worth  of  men-  in  tlieir  civil 
capacities,  of  the  most  pernicious  consequences  in  society.  It 
'is  a  gross  and  ruinous  insult  on  sound  morals,  to  place  tlie  knave 
on  the  footing  of  equality  with  the  honest  man. 

It  had,  therefore,  been  wise  to  have  omitted  it  altogether, 
and  in  its  place  to  have  adopted,  the  pkiin,  broad,  and  honest 
truth,  "t^a-t  all  men  are  by  nature  unequal;"  that  from  the 
same  source,  they  have  each  a  claim  to  happiness:  and  in  order 
to  ensure  it,  in  the  social  state,  for  which  that  inequality  has 
fitted  themi  and  to  which  they  have  a  common  right,  they  there- 
fore agree  to  submit  to  be  governed  by  a  constitution— which 
proposing  happiness  for  its  end;  and  which,  as  the  means, 
shall  secure  to  each  member,  the  safe  possession,  and  enjoy- 
ment, of  the  admitted  right,  to  his  life,  liberty,  and  property^ 
hj  general  laws,  to  be  promulgated  before  they  can  have  effect: 
and  which  never  shall  be  retroactive,  on  private  rights* 

A  declaration  of  rights,  and  the  details  of  a  constitution, 
conformably  to  these  principles,  various  as  the  forms  might  be, 
so  far  from  excluding  any  man  from^  an  active  voice  in  the 
government,  should  secure  to  each  citizen,  the  right  of  suffrage 
in  the  election  of  the  legislature,  upon  the  conditions  of  age, 
and  residence — those  specified  in  the  constitution  of  1792^ 
would  be  considered  unexceptionable — in  addition  to  others^ 
for  the  safety  of  property  5  which  will  be  hereafter  projposed. 
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Then  considering,  that  the  all-important  point  in  govern- 
ment, is  to  obtain  good  laws  j  and  following  the  indication  of 
the  constitution  now  under  review,  in  dividing,  th«  legislative 
body  into  two  separate  parts,  the  constituents  of  those  parts, 
should  also  be  divided,  by  a  general  rule,  depending -upon 
some  ostensible,  permanent,  object,  of  interest. 

Such,  an  object,  is  the  land  of  the  country — and  such  an 
interest,  is  its,  ownership.  Then  let  the  possession,  with  title, 
to  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  and  upwards,  be  the  criterion  of  tlie 
right  to  vote  for  senators ;  while  all  those  who  hold  under  that 
quantity,  or  none,  shall  have  the  right  of  Voting  for  represen- 
tatives. The  quantity  fixed  on,  as  the  rule  of  Voting,  to  be  that 
which  will,  divide  the  whole  number  of  qualified  citizens,  into 
two  equal  portions,  as  near  as  may  be;  with  the  right  in  each 
part,  to  choose  an  equal  number  of  members,  according  to 
appropriate  laws,  made  for  the  purpose ;  one  to  fill  the  senate, 
the  other  to  fill  the  house  of  representatives.  It  will  then  fol- 
low, that  each  house,  containing  equal  numbers,  as  near  as  may 
be,  vested  with  equal  rights,  and  sustained  upon  equal  basis 
of  population,  will  be  a  real  cheeky  and  restraint,  upon  each 
other ;  by  means  of  their  reciprocal  negative.  Then  will  each 
house,  be  the  real  guardian,  without  fear,  or  any  undue  im- 
pulse, of  its  own  rights,  interests,  and  honour;  and  of  those  of 
its  respective  constituents.  Then  may  every  man  in  the  com- 
munity feel  safe  in  his  life,  liberty,  lands,  goods,  and  reputation ; 
bec?ause  every  man  in  the  community,  may  be  represented,  in 
the  one  house,  or  the  other.  Which  is  not  now  the  case.  For 
now"^  the  one  dominant  majority,  of  the  community,  alone  are 
represented.  The  minority  are  excluded ;  and  may  forever  be 
excluded,  without  the  hope  of  attaining  representation;  as  to 
every  interest,  or  feeling,  which  they  may  have,  not  common, 
to  the  majority.  But  the  great  object  to  be  effected,  by  sus- 
taining the  different  branches  of  the  legislature,  upon  distinct 
basis  of  population,  is,  the  arming  each  of  the  two,  with  an 
effectual  defence  against  the  encroachments  of  the  one,  upon 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  other.  Out  of  which,  will  result 
mutual  safety,  to  the  rich,  and  to  the  poor;  whence  will  pro- 
ceed^ mutual  peace,  enjoyment,  and  good  x^ill. 
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This  will  be  doing  effectually,,  what  has  only  been  soagbt, 
and  not  founds  in  the  division  of  the  legislature;  derived,  never- 
theless, fnom^  and  resting  lipon^  the  same  people,  separated 
only  in  their  vote  for  members  to  the  legislature.  It  will  be 
giving  consistency  to  a  principle,  which  has  hitherto  been  de* 
feated,  by  self  contradiction.  For  if  u  mass  of  pure  silver,  bo 
divided,  (alluding  to  the  legislature)  the  pa,rts  are  silver  still ; 
whije  the  same  affinities,  will  unite  the  two  masses  in  a  fluid 
state,  which  unite  the  particles  in  each.  But  if  one  mass  be 
silver,  and  another  gold,  although  they  may  be  united,^  it  must 
be  by  a  principle  different  from,  the  specific  nature  of  eacb^ 
yet  possessing  properties  common  to  both.  And  so  it  will  be 
^ith  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  taken  from  the  same 
mass  of  population;  both  elected  by  the  same  men,  actuated  by 
similar  feelings,  and  a  common  priTiciple ;  the  effect  of  a  com^ 
mon  condition,  in  which  the  majority  finds  itself:  the  elective 
xnass,  being  as  the  silver,  the  parts  elected,  will  be  of  the  same 
charactef :  whence  a  reunion  will  result,  whenever  the  appro- 
priate amalgam  is  applied — that  is^  a  sympathy,  common  to  the 
majority,  of  the  mass,  although  divided  into  two  parts.  It  i^ 
this  sympathizing  principle,  acting  ift  full  force  on  popular* 
assemblies,  that  has  with  ten  thousand  hands,  overturned  every 
thing  in  its  way ;  and  which,  disregarding  constitution,  and 
laws,  has  not  hesitated  to  s^icrifice  the  best  and  dearest  inter- 
ests of  the  minority,  Or  even  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
commonwealth  itselt  The  sande  principle  has  been  foundp^  to 
actuate  representative* bodies  of  men;  who,  being  assured  of 
the  support  of  that  majority,  which  elected  them,  have  commit- 
ted themselves,  to  their  passions,  and  reacted  the  follies^  of  a 
mob.  To  check,  afid  restrain,  the  injurious  effects  of  tbi% 
cause,  resort  was  had  to  the  division  of  legislative  bodiesiB  The. 
expedient  was  useful — and  is  now,  though  Pennsylvania  began 
with  a  single  legislature,  universal  among  tlie  states,  and  enm:^ 
braced  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

But  this  improvement,  notwithstanding  its  utility  is  every 
where  admitted,  and  never  to  be  relinquished,  has  been  found 
by  experience,  not  effectually  to  accomplish  its  desired  end. 
Of  course,  politicians,  in  forming  constitutions  of  government 
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for  their  states,  actuated  by  considerations  truly  republican, 
and  aiming  at  the  security  of  all  the  members  of  the  political 
body,  have  been  induced  to  seek  auxiliaries  to  the  main  prift* 
clpte,  of  division. 

In  making  this  research,  they  have  evidently  explored  the 
peal  and  true  prindples,  which  actuate  mankind,  in  their 
political  transactioDS-^their  actual,  or  imaginary,  individuat 
interests;  always  indicated  by  their  condition,  and  circumstances, 
in  life^— for  they  have  resorted  to  "property  qualifications,"  as 
essential  to  the  right  of  suffrage ;  in,  at  least,  eight-tenths,  of 
the  American  states — and  in  three-fourths,  of  them,  to  tha 
possession  of  a  freehold  estate,  in  land.  The  consequence  is, 
to  exclude  from  all  actual  pTarticipation  in  the  organization  of 
government,  those  citizens,  who  are  not  possessed  of  the  requi- 
site kind,  and  quantity,  of  property,  specified  ia  the  constitution. 
A  regulation,  which  assumes  this  position,  for  its  basis — ^'Hhat 
men  without  property,  cannot  be  safely  trusted  with  the  power 
of  disposing,  as  lawmakers,  of  the  property  of  others."  A  posi- 
tion, accurately  just,  and  of  indispensable  attention,  in  the 
formation  of  every  good  government.  A  position,  which  in 
feet,  combines  the  results  of  experience,  with  the  jnost  pro- 
found researches  into  the  principles  of  human  actions — deduc- 
ing them  invariably  from  self  love,  however  variously  modified  5 
and  terminating  in  the  preference,  and  pursuit  of  sejf  interest; 
with  the  niore  ardour,  as  it  was  at  any  time,  the  more  within, 
the  grasp  of  individual,  or  concerted,  acts,  of  power. 

The  expedient,  therefore,  of  excluding  from  the  participation 
of  political  power,  all  such  bs  cannot  give  evidence  of  a  com- 
mon interest,  in  the  peace,  regular  government,  and  prosperity, 
of  the  community,  is  the  dictate  of  prudence,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  possess  such  evidences;  not  less  just,  than  it  was 
obvious,  and  necessary:  unless  some  other  regulation,  were 
practicable,  which  would  produce,  the  same  degree  of  securri- 
ty  to  the  rights  o.f  property,  and  at  the  san)e  time  extend  th^ 
rights  of  sufirage,  to  those  members  of  society,  who  did  not 
possess  property;  or  possessed  it  only  in 3aiall quantities.    Now* 
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it  is  believed,  that  the  resources  of  jpolltical  science  possess, 
such  a  desidercUum;  and- that  it  will  be  found  in  the  proposed 
division  of  all  the  citizens  of  full  age,  into  two  portions ;  the 
one  of  which,  will  contain  only  those  who  hfiv^  at  least,  a 
respectable  ehare  of  property,  and  those  who  hold  it,  in  large 
quantities.  With  this  portion,  to  be  exercised  by  their  imme- 
diate represientatives,  will  be  lodged^ '  one  equal  part,  out  of 
two,  of  the  legislative  power;  possessed  of  a  perfect  negative 
on  the  projects  of  laws,  or  bills,  of  the  other  portion;  and  hence 
arn>ed  with  competent  power  to  protect  property  in  all  its 
ri«;bts,  against  any  attacks;  which  may  be  attempted  from  any 
quarter.  While  the  other  division,  embracing  all  other  indi- 
viduals entitled  to  vote,  and  possessed  of  equal  powers  of  self 
defence,  by  means  of  their  immediate  representatives  in  the 
other  hpuse,  will  be  equally  guarded  against  every  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  of  persons  or  property.  Mutual  safety,  dis- 
pensing with  mutual  fear,  jealousy,  envy,  and  heart-burning — 
and  both  part?  possessed,  of  the  equal  right  of  originating  bills, 
will  be  stimulated,  by  its  own  peculiar  genius,  and  love  of 
public  good,  to  offer  only  such  projects,  as  have  for  their  ob-^ 
ject,  the  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  both.  Thus  would  the 
right  of  suffrage  remain,  as  it  is  in  the  constitution,  free,  arid 
common,  to  every  citizen  of  full  age — while  not  only  the  utility 
of  a  restricted,  and  qualified  right,  in  that  respect,  would  be 
obtained,  a  circumstance  of  great  felicity — but  new,  and  mag- 
nified benefits,  would  also  result  to  the  commonwealth,  still 
more  felicitous.  In  a  stable  security  for  the  rights  of  property, 
and  Uie  regular  administration  of  justice,  necessarily  connected 
with  it,  lies  the  source  of  mutual  confidence  between  man«  and 
man,  no  less  than  that  which  reposes  itself,  on  the  faith  of  pub- 
lic institutions:  whence  spring  industry,  and  entferprise,  in 
agriculture,  science,  and  the  arts.  And  which,  without  confi- 
dence, shew  not  their  faces,  or  appear  only  to  languish,  expire, 
pr  fly  the  country. 

To  wh  it  purpose  shall  institutions  of  learning  be  established, 
and  finished  gducations,  conferred  on  the  youth,  rising,  and  to 


ti^e,  within  the  state.?  What  prospect  does  the  prevalent  ge* 
nius  of  Kentucky,  at  this  time,  present  to  them?-  Whence  are 
ihey  to  be  employed?  and  upon  what  terms?  Should  they 
^^spire  to  public  office,  on  what  conditions  are  they  to  succeed? 
by  what  tenure  hold  their  situations^  should  they  obtain  them? 
Will  democracy  ever,  or  never^  give  itself  stability? 

Whence  are  we  to  derive,  mpnied  capital — an  indispensable 
requisite  in  the  improvement,  and  embellishment,  of  the  coun- 
try— when  the  possession  of  fiches,  exposes  the  owner  to  re- 
proach, to  obloquy  J  to  be  called  an  aristocrat,  and  ostracised 
from  public  office,  and  the  just  compensation  of  his  virtue  and 
talents;  unless  he  will  prostitute  all,  to  ignorance,  prejudice, 
and  party  spirit?  ,  '  • 

Whenpce  can  the  country  obtain  wise,  and  wholesome  laws? 
when  those  who  make  them,  avow  themselves  to  be  mere  in- 
struments of  the  will,  of  those  who  elect  them;  n^agnified  into, 
the  peopk-r-the  majority  truly — the  genuine  result  of  the  con- 
stitutions, in  succession — ^but  known  to  include  those  of  the 
least  property,  and  the  least  intelligence,  as  the  preponderating 
balance,  in  elections— ^and  who  ineifect,  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  tlie  majority  of  law  makers;  and  give  tone,  and  com- 
plexion, to  the  government.  Which  it  is  believed  could  but 
be  very  different,  was  the  majority  formed,  by  computing  from 
the  other  extreme  of  the  community;,  and  thus  made  to  include, 
such  as  ar0  excluded,  in  the  actual  state  of  things.  A  state  of 
thitigs,  which,  it  were  .  needless  to  expose,  if  a  better  is  uu* 
attainable.     But  a  practical  mode  of  attainment  is  here  shewn. 

A  real  republican  government,  is  one,  which  embraces  in  its 
provisions  of  security,  for  life,  liberty,  and  property,  every 
description,  and  condition  of  its  citizens — not  only  those  who 
may  choose  to  call  themselves  democrats,  but  those  also  wh(5m 
they  may  think  proper  to  denominate  aristocrats. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  conceded,  that  democracy,  has  Siny  peculiar 
merit,  over  aristocracy,  any  more  than  poverty,  has  over  riches; 
or  ignorance,  over  learning.  But  in  vain,  did  the  constitatioa 
of  Kentucky  proclaim  an  equality  amotig  meii.  Nature,  had 
previously  jjraduccd  them  unequal,  according  tg  the  fiat,  of  the 
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AlmigTity-^and  unequal,  they  will  remain.  Some  will  be  more 
perfeclly  organized,  than  others — more  active — more  strong — 
more  improvaWe — more  enterprising — more  disposed  to  ac- 
quire, and  to  hold — ;in  a  word,  more  intelligent:  of  course, 
l)etter  qualified  to  overcome  the  circumstances  of  their  original 
equality^  of  ignorance^  and  nakedness^  than  others.  Whence 
might  be  inferred,  what  is  known  to  have  taken  place,  that 
some  men  are  more  rich,  than  others.  And  when  the  nature 
of  riches  is  attended  to,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  theory,  and  prac- 
tice,.concur  in  the  fact^  that  but  fcw^  .become  rich — while  the 
many  remain  poor;  some  without  eJrertion — while  others  ex; 
haust  their  lives  in  the  pursuit,  without  obtaining  the  wealthy 
which  they  desire;  and  who  still  rank  themselves  with  the 
poor.  As  it  is  believed  to  be  a  dictate  of  nature,  and  laudable, 
for  mankind  to  endeavour  to  better  their  condition,  by  just 
means,  the  demerit  of  possessing  riches,  has  never  been  per- 
ceived; any  more,  than  the  merit,,  of  being  poor,  or  ignorant* 
It  is,  however,  to  be  confessed,  that  mankind  are  occasionally 
tinder  the  influence  of  various  passions,  which  are  often  cher* 
ished  even  by  their  ignorance,  no  less  than  by  each  other: 
among  them  no  two,  are  more  universal,  than  jealousy,  and 
envy.  The-  latter  especially  takes  place  in  the  undisciplined 
minds  of  inferiors,  towards  superiors;  and  readily  learns  to 
denounce^  what  It  cannot  attain,  or  even  imitate*  These  be- 
ing facts,  appertaining  to  human  nature,  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked, in  the  formation,  of  government;  but  restrained,  con- 
trolled, and  guided ;  not  merely  by  paper  declarations^  much 
less  perverted  by  erroneous  theories;  but  by  arming  those 
whom  they  woiild  assail,  with  weapons  of  the  same  kind,  with 
which,  to  defend  themselves.  Mutual  power,  operating  by 
negatives,  in  the  repulsion  of  a^aults,  is  a  character  in  legisla- 
tion, as 'salutary,  as  it  is  effectual.  Is  it  desired,  to  secure  both 
the  poor,  and  the  rich,  the  democracy^  and  the  aristoeracy^' — for 
these  are  bijt  correlative  terms^^against,  the  hostile  passions^ 
or  milder  antipathies  of  each  other?  Then  separate  them,  as 
voters  for  law  makers;  give  each' his  political  class;  Jet  each 
have  his  own  sphere  of  action^  although  they  should  form  equal 
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-  circles;  and  make  them  respectivelj,  watch  aniJ  ward  of  their 
own  rights,  with  equal  weapons  of  self  defence,  in  case,  of  an- 
noyance; and  all  will  he  peaceahle;  because  neither  can  ex- 
pect conquest,  while  they  may  provoke  annoyance,  or  retaliai 
tion,  reciprocally,  on  themselves. 

There  is,  however,  no  necessity  for  more  than  the  two  classea 
proposed ;  because  there  are  but  two  branches,  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  it  is  not  intended  to  have  any  more:  besides,  it  is  not 
expedient^  to  reduce  thfe  two  extremes  of  rich^  and  poor,  to 
any  precise  definition;  the  important  ^nd  desired  to  be  accom- 
plished, is  the  security  of  both,  especially  in  that  wherein  they 
are  most  in  danger;  "the  right,  of  property:" — and  which  it 
is  believed  will  be  effectually  obtained,  from  any  majority, 
that  could  be  made  up,  in  a  class,  or  division,  wholly  composed 
of  men  of  propert}',  in  respectable  proportions.  For  an  inva- 
riable effect  of  the  arrangement  proposed,  if  adopted,  would 
"be,  that  when  any  man  ceased  to  be  the  proprietor  of  the 
•  requisite  quantity  of  land,  he  lost  his  right  of  suffrage  in  that 
class,  and  passed  into  the  other:  while,  whoever  possessed  the 
requisite  quantity,  would  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  senatorial! 
division.  Considerations,  which  might  find  motiyes  for  indus- 
try, care,  and  economy;  always  attended  by  effects,  more,  or 
less,  productive  of  happiness:  and  therefore  not  unworthy  of 
the  attention  of  a  political  legislator.  The  security  of  proper- 
ty, once  effected,  would  be  common  to  all  cl^isses  and  descrip- 
tions of  citizens. 

tVho  will  object  to  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, as  a  part,  of  the  next  constitution,  to  be*  made,  for  Ken- 
tucky ?  This  que'stion,  which  supposes,  a  practical  application 
of  the  principle^  now,  for  the  first  time,  advocated,  saggesta. 
several  other  inquiries,  in  detail.  ♦ 

It  would  seem,  after  the. reflection  bestowed  on  the  subject^, 
that  no  holder  of  real  property,  whichever  division  he  might 
fall  into,  could  reasonably  object  to  it:  because  property,, 
would  be  secured  in  all  events~-while  his  rights  of  person^ 
could  not  be  diminished,  nor  disparaged,  by  voting  for  repre- 
sentatives, any  more  than  they  would  be,  by  voting  for  sena- 
tors.   For  it  is  not  proposed  to  alter  the  relative  situation  of 
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the  two  bodies — ^but  to  let  them  stand,  the  exact  counter- 
balances to  each  other,  as  parts  of  the  general  assembly,  and 
otherwise,  as  at  present.  Those  who  have  no  land,  from 
choice,  or  necessity,  would  seem  still  less,  to  have  any  right 
to  complain — such,  in  the  greater  nurfiber  of  the  states^  would 
not  possess  the  right  of  suffrage ;  while  here,  beyond  their  own 
personal  J  in  contradistinction  to  rea/,  rights,  suffrage  itself  id 
gratuitous — a  concession,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  land, 
without  an  equivalent.  The  importanceof  which  in  pra^tice^ 
is  of  no  slight  consideration.  No  law,  affecting  land  only,  could 
affect  them.  While  all  their  rights  of  the  personal  kind,, 
would  be  under  equal  guardiansh'^p,  with  those  of  every  other 
citizen.  They  have,  therefore,  a  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment, greater  than  their  stock  t)f  interest.. 

The  holders  of  large  estates  in  land,  and  the  otherwise  '^rich- 
citizens,"  comparing  their  present  political  situation,  with 
what  it  would  be  under  the  proposed  change,  could  not  object  j 
inasmuch,  as  they  would  find  their  safety,  in  a  division,  homon 
gcneous,  with  themselves ;  by  means  of  similar  property,  con.-^ 
dition,  and  interests^ 

No  majority,  could  be  formed,  within  their  division,  which- 
could  have  a  separate  interest  from  theirs,  sufficient  to  induce, 
premeditated  injury,  or  oppression,  becatise  they  were  rich ; 
even  if  hone  of  that  description,  should  be  in  the  legislature. 
But  in  addition  to  this  consideration,  there  would  be  a  fai^ 
chance  of  becoming  members,  without  sacrificing  the  integrity 
and  independence^  of  their  sentiments:  for  it  is  believed,  to  be, 
a  fair  induction,*  that  with  property^  there  is  intelligence,  and 
other  qualifications  for  office.  Where  it  is  otherwise,  it  is  m 
most  cases  owing  to  incidental,  and  temporary  causes,  too  rare, 
to  serve  for  general  inferences,  or  on  which,  to, construct  prin-». 
ciples  of  government. 

It  may  then  be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  fact,  confirmed  by 
observation jand  experience,  that  in  the. senatorian  division  will 
be  fotind  the  greater  number  of  aged,  and  experienced  mea 
of  talefits,  and  integrity.  From  this  stock,  is  to  be*  drawn  the 
senate,  of  the  state ;  because  in  the  first  place,  it  will  contaia 
those  who  arc  w^orthy  of  the  office ;  and  in  the  next  place^  there^ 
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will  be  settled,  aged,  experienced^  and  firm,  men,  to  make 
the  choice;  who  will  not  be  out-voted,  nor  run  down,  by  those 
of  different  ages,  and  contrary  characters. 

Firm,  and  Judicious,  sefaators,  will  make  a  wise,  firm,  and 
dignified  senate ; .  good,  consistent,  and  permanent,  laws,  will 
be  derived  firom  its  labours;  ?ind  Kentucky,  renovated  in  her 
principles,  will  assume  a  new  line  of  conduct — ^honourable  to 
herself,  because  it  will  be  wise ;  and  prosperorus  in  its  effects, 
because  it  will  be  honest. 

It  is,  however,  not  the  senate,  alone,  that  is  to  do  all— *it  will 
have  a  coadjutor,'in  the  house  of  representatives;  composed 
principally,  of  the  grown  men  of  talents,  and  future  promise, 
who  will  not  overlook,  what  may  deserve  imitation  in  the 
senate*;  nor  w«nt  examples  in  their  own  body,  of  talents, 
knowledge,  and  sound  policy,  exhibited  in  the  conduct,  and 
propo.  itions,  of  elderly  men,  of  experience,  and  virtue:  if  such 
abound,  as  it  is  acknowledged  they  may,  among  those  who 
have  but;  little  property;  and  no  land. 

It  is  not  doubted,  that  each  part,  would  receive  many  worthy 
examples  from  the  other,  both  at  elections,  and  in  sessions. 
Besides,  there  will  be  such  a  mixture,  and  variety,  of  each,  that 
the  medium  character  only,  of  the  two, .  taken  separately,  will 
appear  to  be  changed  politically ;  while  the  personal  relations 
of  the  individuals,  'will  remain  the  same :  with  this  happy  effect 
upon  the  tempers  of  all,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  that 
none  having  any  cause  to  apprehend  designs  on  the  part  of 
others,  injurious  to  themselves,  a  principal  cause  of  jealousy 
will  be  removed ;  and  of  course,  all  its  unpleasant  consequences 
will  cease«  For,  those  we  fear  could  and  would  injure  us,  we 
must  hate;  and  to  extinguish  the  effect,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
abolish  the  capse,  or  interpose  an  effectual  defence. 

Details  are  to  be  avoided  here,  as  even  this  much  s?iid,  may 
claim  some  indulgence ;  it.  is,  however,  to  be  understood,  that 
nothing  but  the  principle  of  partition,,  is  insisted  on — the  rest 
ia  a  subject  for  modification,  and  regulation. 

Should  it  be  inquired,  why  land,  and  land  alone,  has  been 
fixed  on,  as  the  criterion  of  interest  which  should  separate  the 
parts;  it  is  answered: 
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1st.  That  the  lands  of  the  country,  are  much  divided^ 
amon^  the  citizens;  vast  nucnbers  of  them  holding  small  tracts* 
of  all  imaginable  quantities;  and  therefore  easily  dirisible^ 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts^  by  adopting  some  one  of  those 
quantities,  to  be  seen  on  the  tax  list. 

2d.  That  land,  is  the  only  species  of  permanent  property,  of 
which  a  citizen  can  be  possessed — that  its  right  of  ownership, 
is  evidenced  by  the  public  records,^  in  which  the  amount  of* 
acres  is  expressed. 

3d.  That  all  the  necessary  accommodations  of  a  man  and 
his  family,  are  derivable  from  land,  by  ordinary  industry,  and 
care;  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  kind^  of  property, or 
estate;  for  not  even  a  house  to  shelter  either,  can, be  erected 
without  land — it  is  also  on  land,  that  men  bestow  th^i;*  la.bour 
in  making  permanent  improvements-^it  is  there  the  Qitizen 
feels  his  independence—rand  cherishes,  while  he  gratifies^  hi|^ 
best  dispobitions:  it  is  to  his  house,  his  fields,  his  orchards,, 
planted,  or  improved,  by  his  own,  or  his  father's  hands,  that  his 
attachments  are  formed;  whence  he  imbibes  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism;  and  realizes  the  pleasing  reflection,  that  his  own, 
and  his  country's  interests,  are  the  same.  He,  therefore,  who 
has  this  pledge  to  give  society,  for  hi^  good  behaviour,  has  a 
claim  on  its  confidence,  which  those  ^without  it,  do  not  possess^ 

4th.  Every  other  kind  of  property  is  transitory,  perishable^ 
and  conceal  able — money,  takes  wings,  artd  fles,  to  another 
country — but  land  abides  in  its  place;  while  its  owner,  to  par-' 
ticipale  in  the  government,  must  be  a  resident  citizen ;  and  the 
evidence  of  his  interest,  remaios  a  security  for  hie  attachment, 
,his  fidelity,  and  exertions  for  the  comyiori  cause. 

For  these  reasons,  land,  has  been  selected^  in  preference  io 
^11  other  subjects,  as  a  requisite  salification  for  the  electors  of/ 
the  senate. 

As  you  would  have, the. superstructure,  so  must  the  founda- 
tion be  laid.  Is  it  desired  to  obtain  an  administration  of  the 
constitution,  intelligent,  firm,  consistent,  and  energetip,  the 
means  are  to  be  provided,  and  secured  in  the  composition  of* 
the  legislature:  because  that  moves  and  regulates,  the  whole 
machinery.    In  an  agricuhural  country,  such  as  Kentucky^ 
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the  interest  of  those  who  hokl,  and  cultivgite  the  land,  is  the 
interest  of  the  country:  and  they  should  controU  hy  filling,  and 
holding,  the  legislative  power,  it  might  be  said;  but  in  the  pro- 
posed plan,  it  is  only  required  for  theip,  that  they  shall  possess 
the  undivided  occupation,  and  control  of  one  branch  only  of  the 
legislative  body:  because  it  is  beheved,  that  such  control,  will 
ensure  the  desired  effect;  while  it  leaves  to  others, possessing 
less,  or  no  land,  but  pther  interests  dear  to  them,  the  occupa- 
tion, and  control,  of  the  other  branch  ot  the  same  legislative 
body.  The  two^  being  parts  of  the  same  republic,  in  whose 
peace,  prosperity,  and  welfere,all  will  have  a'^common  interest, 
in  proportion  to  the  capital  each  has  embarked,  in  the  concern, 
can  but  feel  just  nrK)tives,  and-  with  the  greater  force,  when 
sinister  ones  are  destroyed,  for  concurring  in  such  measures, 
ad  have  the  general  good  for  their  object.  Would  you  have 
honest  legislators^  tempt  them  not  to  be  dishonest. 

Republican  government,  may  safely  be  considered,  as  a 
partnership  arrangement,  in  which  every  member  deposites, 
his  capita],  which  is  his  all  of  life,  liberty,  >and  property;  to  be^ 
nevertheless,  managed  by  himself,  according  to  such  constitu- 
tion, as  the  partners  shall  agree  on,  and  the  laws  thereafter  to  be 
passed  in  accordance  therewith*  Now,  in  this  view,  it  will  occur 
at  once,  that  the  matter  of  making  the  laws,  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  society.  For^  admitting  that  the  iife,  and 
liberty,  of  each  member,  are  individually  equal,  yet,  when  the 
other  parts  of  the  deposit  of  each,  comes  to  be  examined,  they 
ore  found  extremely  unequal — extending  from  nothing,  to  thou- 
sands^  Aud  however,  the  equal  stock  of  life,  and  liberty,  might 
give  to  every  partner,  an  equal  right,  to  make  the  laws  affecting 
these;  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  right  could  extend,  no  far- 
ther than  the  reason  and  cause  on  which  it  was  foundeci;  and 
they  being  life,  and  liberty;  exclusive  of  property. — no  right 
could  hence  vest  in  those  who  had  no  property,  to  participate 
in'  the  making  of  such  laws,  as  were  to  affect  property  only* 
By  a  parity  of  reasbn,  and  keeping  justice  in  view,  which  al- 
ways awards  equal  effects,  to  equal  causes — it  follows,  that 
the  laws  wliich  were  to  affect  the  rights  of  property,  should 
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be  made  exclusively,  hy  those  who  had  properly;  and  whefi 
the  interest,  but  not  the  right,  was  to  be  affected — those  only, 
who  held  the  same  kind  of  interest,  could  have  any  right,  to 
share  in  the  passage  of  the  law:  and  farther,  among  those  wha 
had  the  right  to  vote,  it  should  be  graduated  according,  to  the 
shares  of  property,  measured  by  the  least  portion  of  any,  to 
which  was  attached^  the  right  of  voting — and  which  of  course, 
would  be  the  least  share  of  that  kind  of  property,  put  into  the 
common  stock*  Thus  A  having  one,  B  two,  and  C  five,  or 
ten,  of  such  shares^ — so  should  be  their  votes,  on  the  passage  of 
the  law.  It  would  then  follow,  that  those  who  hold  the  majori- 
ty of  tlie  shares,  moved  by  self  interest,  would  either  pass,  or 
re  i<'ct,  the  proposed  law,  as  that  interest  should  dictate-^-^and 
property  would  be  safe.  But  suppose  a  small  quantity,  of  any 
particular  species  of  thing,  to  be  affected  by  the  passage  of  a 
law,  money  for  example,  should  be  divided  equally  among 
the  majority  of  the  society — while  a  large  amount  of  the  same 
kind  of  thing,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  minority;  and  a  law  was 
proposed,  to  be  passed,  by  ^the.equal  vote  of  each  member,  for 
the  division  of  the  whole  amount — upon  the  same  principle  of 
self  interest,  the  majdrity  would  vote  the  money  to  itself,  away 
from  the  real  proprietors:  or  in  other  words,  divide  it  as  com- 
mon stock.  And  so  of  any-other  subject;  unless  it  be  prevented 
by  an  effectual  check,  and  restrsunt,  in.  the  constitution.  The 
statute  book  of  Kentucky,  will  shew,  the  futility  of  a  paper  con- 
stitution, which  fills  the  legislative  branches,  by  an  unqualified 
vote,  "of  the  one  sovereign  majority."  \That  effectual  check, 
and  restraint,  not  found  in  the  coDstitutiou  of  Kentucky,  old, 
or  new;  is  alone  to  be  sought  for,  in  giving^  to  the  opposing 
interests,  habits,  and  passions,  of  at  least  two  different  masses 
of  citjzens,  a  full  negative,  to  the  one,  upon  every  bill,  passed 
by  the  other.  ^ 

In  the  plan  proposed,  this  will  be  done — while  every  con- 
cession of  original  right,  upon  the  principle,  that,  equal  interests 
possess  equal  rights,  will  be  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  the 
greater  stock  of  property^  And  yet  their  condition  will  be 
greatly  ameliorated,  and  improved,  in  point  of  security,  jand 
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the  control  of  their  own  interests;  so  great  has  been  the  extor- 
tion of  those  wlio  held  the  lesser  p6rt  ion  of  property;  or  else, 
sucli  has  beeq  the  easy  credulity  of  those  who  rnade  the  con- 
cession upon,  or  without,  derpand.  A  concession  it  would 
have  been  better  never  had  been  made;  and  which  in »  fact 
may  never  be  recovered  on  peaceable  terms. 

*  But  it  is  thought  in  truth,  that  the  constitution  (of  1792) 
exhibits  plenary  evidence. of  a  compromise^  if  not  of  a  contest; 
"and  that  the  mode  of  forming  the  senate,  and  of  electing  the 
gov,ernor,  was  an  attempt  to  check,  and  control,  the  downright, 
and  broad  democracy,  avowed  in  the  equality  of  all  men;  and 
reduced  to  practice  in  the  equal  right,  of  suffrage^  thoughout 
all  the  primary  .elections.  That  suth  was  the  design  of  the 
contrivance,  is  manifest;  as  well  on  inspecting  its  features,  as 
from  the  resistance  it  met  with  after  its  proposed  operation 
wa^  ascertained;  and  which  terminatied  only  in  its  dissolution, 
by  that  democracy;  which  abolished  any  compromise,  that 
might  have  been  made. . 

Thereby,  letting  posterity  se6,  that  the  first  constitution  of 
Kentucky,  like  that  oflFered  by  Solon  to  the  Athenians,  was 
not  a  good  one:  for  if  it  had  been,  it  would  have  possessed  tlje 
means  of  self  preservation,  and  could  not  have  been  destroyed, 
in  so  short  atime,  as  seven  years.  But  then,  in  another  req;)ect, 
it  was  unlike  Solon's,  or  the  Kentuckians^  w^ere  unlike  the 
Athenians;  for,  it  was  better,  than  they  would  bear:  whereas 
the  Athenians,  as  is  implied,  in  the  anecdote  dlluded  to,  bore 
theirs»  Again,*  however,  it  may  be  said,  fOr  Kentucky,  she 
has  Ijorne^a  worse,  ever  since  the/destruction  of  the  first.  Is 
%\ie  always  to  bear  such? . 

,  Take  from  the  first  constitution  of  Kentucky,  the  mode  of 
electing  militia  company  officers;  the  niode  of  electing  sheriifs, 
and  coroners;  the  origin?il  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  appeals; 
and  render  the  electors  of  the  governor,  and  senators,  eligible 
by  citizens  having  the  fee-simple  estate  in  one  hundred  acres 
of  land,  and  upwards,  on  which  one  family,  at  least,  should  re- 

jiide;  and  it  may  te  put  ib  competition  with  any  eonstitution 
VOL.  h  *       M** 
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in  Amcrica^without  the  hazard  of  a  blush,  but  with  a  challenge 
of  equal  merit:  it  would,  in  reality,  be  excellent. 

Take  it  as  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  original  jurlsdic- 
lion  of  the  appeljate,  court,  and  it  may  be  held  up  to  th6  wojld, 
as  the  delineation^,  of  a  constitution  nearly  perfect,  and  truly^ 
republican  in  its  apparent  features.  Its  design  is  pbviously, 
to  embrace  both  extremes  of  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  human 
beings,  who  coiftpose  the  great  commanity,  which  it  was  to 
govern ;  and  from  whom  were  to  be  drawn,  by  election,  sadl* 
individuals,,  as  were  to  exercise  tlie  powers  of  government — 
while  the  deficiency  lies  iri  the  substratum  of.  the  senate* 
Contrast  the  extremes,  of  society,  and  the  absurdity  will  ap- 
pear too  gross  to  be  asserted,  ^Hhat  each  man  is  equally  well 
qualified  to  govern  the  rest.'^  Hence  the  mode  of  selection^ 
or  choice,  of  those  who  are  to  exercise  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, becomes  a  matter  of  high  importance,  involving  the 
question  of  qualification,  in  both  the  electors,  and  those  who 
may  be  elected.  A  question  which  all  are  not  adequate  to 
decide.  In  the  constitution,  it  will  /be  found,  that  ,every  free 
male  citizen^  twentj'-one  years  old,  after  two  years'  residence 
in  the  state,  or  one  in  the  county,  where  he  ofiers  to  vote, 
without  other  qualification,  nooral,  religioii^,  or  political,  pos- 
sesses the  full  rights,  of  a  votfer.  Thus,  embracing  those  ^ho 
have  no  property,  to  pledge  for  good  behaviour,  no  interest, 
in  common,  with  those  who  have  property,  to  create  a  sym- 
pathy with  them  for  its  judicious  management,^  or  even  for  its 
security.  This  maybe  justly  termed,  "the  extreme  of  demp^ 
cracy."  Thi^  would  form  no  objection;  but  on  the  contrary, 
be  a  necessary  part  of  a  '^republican  constitution;"  whose  pro- 
visions duould  embrace  the  security  of  the  rights,  and  interests, 
be  them  what  they  may,  or  in  whatsoever  quantity,  of  every 
citizen,  without  exception,  of  rich  or  poor,  wise  or  ignorant* 
But  then,  such  is  not  democracy^  it.  Is  exclusive  of  that,  which 
is  not  like  itself.  It  is  hostile,  to  the  other  extreme  in  society:  <d 
those  who  are  elevated,  and  distinguished  for  possessing  rijches, 
i>r  lanky  or  even  talents,  which  may  be  hel4  independent  of 
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its  will. .  Its  principle,  and  focal  point,  is  erpmlitif.  As  however^ 
it  cannot  by  any  possible  eiTort,  raise  itself  to  a  level  with  the 
^top,  it  combines  the  exertion  to  rise,  with  the  desire  to  pull 
down  that  which  is  above  itself,  with  but  little  scruple  as  to 
the  ineatis  it  employs  to  accomplish  its  purposes.  Hence  is 
demonstrated  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  checking  its  pro* 
pensities  for  encroaching  upon  the  rights,  and  interests,  of 
others*  These  dispositions,  seem  to  exist  in  human  nature^ 
without  being  confined  to  any  particular  age,  number,  or  con- 
dition; they  may  be  modified;  they  are  not  to  be  extinguished* 
The  motive  for  action  is  effect;  it  is  to  attain  an  end.  Hence 
the  expediency,  and  real  justice,  of  furnishing  those  who  may 
be  exposed  to  the  annoyance  of  the  democracy,  with  arms  for 
"  self  defence.  Upon  these  principles,  are  to  be  explained,  the 
division  of  the  powers  of  government,  into  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial,  and  the  investment  of  them  in  separate 
bbdies  of  men;  making  each,  a  check  upon  the  other*  Again: 
the  further  division  of  the  general  assembly,  or  law  .making 
power,  is  a  consequence  of  the  sam^  principle:  whence  each 
division  possessing  equal  powers,  have  one  in  particular, 
whose  peculiar  office,  it  is,  to  arrest,  and  destroy,  the  effect,,  of 
any  measure  passed,  that  is,  approved,  by  the  other.  Such  ia. 
the  nature  of  legislative  arnwur;  it  is,  a  merely  moral  power; 
the  exertion  of  which  requires  the  concurrence  of  the  wills, 
only,  of  a  majority :  while  sympath}',  or  ai  feeling  of  common 
concernment,  is  made  the  medium,  of  such  concurrence ;  and 
where  this  feeling  cannot  be  produced,  or  does  not  exist,  no 
such  concurrence  of  will  can  take  place. 

It  is,  therefore,  that  means  are  to  be  adjusted  to  an  end. 
With  this  view,  without  a  doubt,  and  in  order  to  check  the 
democratic  bias,  which  the  constitution,  had  received,  by  the 
regulations  already  nientioned,  were  the^  electors,  of  the 
governor^  and  senators,  introduced.  And  which,, had. the;  peo^ 
pie  been  as  intelligent,  and  virtuous,  as  that  supposes  they 
were,  and  would  remaui;  would,  it  is  believed,  have  effbctcd. 
its  object,  in  a  most  mild  and  salutary  manner.  But  human 
virtue  in  a  democracyj  ever  has  been,  aad  from  its  Daturcj  ever 
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will  be,  found,  loo  evanescent,  and  unstable,  a  foundation,  far 
the  support  of  republican  governnient.  So -it  praved  in  Keiv^ 
tucky.  The  provision  of.ixECTojis,  even  failed  of  the  pror 
posed,  effect,  a  wise,  firm,  and  energetic,  governor,  and  senate, 
wliile  it  existed ;  and  from  the  same  cause  was  incapable  oC 
averting  its  own  abolition. 

That  its  object,  has  not  «beeu  mistaken;  let  tlie  constitution 
be  consulted.  It  provides,  that  no  person  shall  be  chosen  xin 
ELECTOR,  unless  he  h€id  resided  three  years  in  the  sUite^  and  attained 
ticcnXxf'serccn  years  of  age*  Tacitly  assuming,  that  under  such 
circumstances,,  thej  would  be  found  possessed  of  the  other 
requisite  qualifications,  of  knowledge,  discretion^  and  a  perma- 
nent attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  Less 
could  not  have  been  presumed;  while  these  §eem  to  be  im- 
plied, in  the  requisites  of  age,  and  residence.  Then  being 
such,  and  elected;  they  were  required,  imiliediiately  before 
they  progceded  to  choose  the  governor,  and  senators,  to  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  state  of  Kentucky ;  and  also  to  swear, 
"that  they  would  ^lect,  without  favour,  affection,  partiality, 
or  prejudice,^  such  person  for  governor,  and  such  persons  for 
senators,  as  they  in  their  judgments  aq.d  consciences,  believed 
best  qualified  for  those  respective  offices;"  and  having  the 
whole  state  open  to  their  choice,  they  were  enjoined  to  elect 
"persons  of  the  most  wii^dom,  experience,  and  virtue,  above 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  who  had  Ijteen  in  the  state  a^ 
least  two  years,  to  fill  those  offices," 

For  other  views,  reference  is  made  to  the  constitution  itselK; 

Still  adverting  to  the  situation  of  the  country,  at  the  time* of 
separation;  it  is  to  be  remarked,- that  its  improvement  had 
been  rapid,  in  relation  to  clearing  the  lands  of  timber,^  building 
houses,  planting  orchjards,  making  roacjs, 'erecting  mills^&c.;, 
while  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  cheap  rate  at  which  it 
could  be  boiight,  necessarily  disposed  its  inhabitants  to  agri-. 
cultural  pursuits;  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  others,  not 
connected  with  them.  The  great  majority  of  the  people, 
were  of  course,  cultivators,  hardly  farmers,  or  such  in  a  negli-s 
gent  ma.nner.    Having  no  fear  of  want  before  their  eyes,  thejj 
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aimos^  eirpected  spontaneous  crops  5  and  tlic  war  being  revived, 
and  occasional  expeditions  of  mounted  militia  called  for,  much 
idleness  ensued— rand  many  habits  were  contracted,  of  a  ten-- 
dencj  to  relax  moral  principles— while  the  uncertainty  of  titles 
to  land,  led  to  almost  a  promiscuous  use  of  it,  and  the  conse- 
quent disrespect  for  its  rights  of  ownership.  Connected  with 
agricultural  pursuits,  may  be  .reckoned,  domestic  manufactures 
of  cloth,  out  of  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  wool — products  of  the 
country,  though  the  last,  not  immediatdy  of  the  soil^ 

Not  having  then  obtained,  the  free  use  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
occlusioa  of  the  New  Orleans  market  was  a  consequence, 
which  began  to  be  felt;  and  yet  apparently  more  feared,  by 
some  of  the  good  pepple  of  the  coutitryi^  ,  For  in  fact  the  sur-- 
plus  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  excess  01  live  stoc^,  found  a 
ready  sale,  either  at  home,  to  emigrants ;  or  after  being  taken 
to  the  atlantic  states;  or  else  in  supplies  to  the  army  on  tlie 
frontiers.  The  return  proceeds  of  which  enabled  the  people 
to  pay  for  groceries,  and  other  necessary  articles  of  consump- 
tion: which  in  general  were  supplied  from  Philadelphia^  Some 
of  whose  merchants  had  been  the  first  adventurers  of  that 
character, to  Kentucky;  and  continued  to  engross  the  market.. 
Nor,  was  it  doubted,  but  that  the  government,  which  had  been 
assumed,  could  be  supported,  without  danger  of  oppression;, as 
it  was  under  the  control  of  the  people— yet  frugal,  and  eco- 
nomical. 

That  Kentucky,  could  not  become,  a  participater  in  mari- 
time commerce,  was  quite  apparent;  for  she  had  no  seaport;  . 
nor  expected  to  have  any.  No  tide  water  washed  her  shores. 
It  is  true,  that  the  rivers  of  the  country,  opened  avenues  of 
communication  between  every  part  of  the  state,  e^ud  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean;  yet  she  could  not  have  a  port  on  its  shore — nor 
could  she  at  that  time  expect  th^  sea  vessels  would  visit  the 
margins  of  her  rivers.  Yet  access  to  such  a  port,  in  which  the 
people,  or  their  merchants,  might  freely,  and  safely  deposite, 
for  sale,  their  produce;  seemed  a  desideratum  of  the  utmost 
importance.  They  doubted  not,  but  that  where  they  were 
permitted  to  sell  their  own  commodities,  they  could  buy  those 
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(hey  wanted  of  others.  Circumscribed  as  the  prospect  appeared^ 
it  was,'  however,  anticipal^d,  without  a  vision  of  the  steam 
"boat  navigation,  which  the  genius  of  Fulton,  has  since  dis- 
closed— that  some  practical,  and  usefiil  improvement  would 
be  efiected  iq  the  means  of  transportation  by  river  navigation  | 
and  which  would  particularly  facilitate  importations,  by  the 
same  channels,  which  should  serve  for  exports.  The  st^m 
boat  now  supplies  what  was  wanted;  and  realizes  more  than 
even  hope  had  expected.  While  every  other  facility  has  been 
obtained,  to  complete  the  circle  of  Kentucky  export,  and  im- 
port, by  the  operations  of  the  federal  government. 

The  war,  with  the  savages,  had  continued  long^  and  still 
existed — but  it  was  obvious  to  reflection,  that  since  the  regene- 
ration of  the  government,  of  the  United  States,  which  having 
taken  the  war  under  its  management,  was  directing  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  nation ;  that  it  must,  before  the  lapse  of 
much  more  time,  be  brought  to  a  successful  close.  While 
peace,  would  give  to  that  governrftent,  the  command  of  re-» 
sources,  and  the  use  of  facilities  in  its  negotiations,  with  other 
nations,  as  t6  all  its  external  concerns,  which  required  adjust- 
ment— no  loss  momentous,  as  generjil  arrangements ;  than  they 
would  be  beneficial,  as  the  means  of  domestic  security,  and 
private  emolument.  All  these  good  things,  had  been  evidently 
retarded  by  those  protracted  hostilities,  depending,  on  the 
weakness  of  the  old  confederation,  and  the  in&nt  state,  and 
uncertain  existence  of  the  new  federal  constitution.  Its  friends, 
could  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  it  would  survive  the  eflfort^ 
of  its  enemies,  to  destroy  its  existence.  And  moreover,  that 
it  would  endear  itself  to  the  enlightened,  and  well  disposed 
part  of  the  American  people;  by  the  various  blessings  it  was 
calculated  to  accumulate,  and  to  dispense,  under  the  wise,  and 
virtuous  administration,  of  President  Washington.  Those 
friends,  were  but  few  in  Kentucky,  at  its  adoption;  and  if  tlaey 
had  increased,  the  number  was  still  greatly  overbalanced  by  its 
enemies;  including  the  Spanish  faction^  among  the  official  and 
most  influential  individuals,  of  the  number. 
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The  situation  of  Kentuckj,  in  relation  to  her  co-states^  and 
adjacent  territories,  those  of  Spain  among  others,  which  will 
be  further  described,  may  be  considered,  as  giving  rise  to  the 
faction  mentioned,  and  which  continuing  for  years,  nearly  the 
same — so,  it  still  sustained  the  motives,  and  ministered  to  the 
means,  of  ita  protraction,  and  inveteracy.  Which  in  its  pro- 
gress and  development,  will  receive  other  narratives,  and  illus- 
trations, in  the  execution,  and  completion,  of  this  work. 
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CHAP.  xvii. 

Ijocal  situation  ef  Kentucky^  as  conneded  with  adjacent  states^ 
represented — her  population  set  forth — Different  religious  sects  »o- 
iicedif  with  some  remarks  on  them — several  controverted  points  dis- 
cussed^ as  predestination^  free  zvill^  the  trinity^  S^^c.  &fc^ 

[1792.]  Kentucky,  having  passed  through  the  different 
stages  of  infancy,  adolescence,  and  puberty,  now  presents  her- 
self to  the  historian  in  the  robe  of  maturity,  ready  to  assume 
that  active  state  of  independence,  and  self  government,  as  a 
member  of  the  union,  which  had  been  sought  by  her  people, 
conceded  by  Virginia,  and  sanctioned  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States.  . 

The  preceding  pages  of  this  history  embracing  an  account 
of  the  origin,  progress,  and  termination,  of  the  mea3ures  adopted 
and  pursued,  from  time  to  time,  for  effecting  the  separation, 
from  the  parent  state — it  is  particularly  agreeable  upon  a  re- 
view of  these  means,  to  observe,  that  however  assailed  by  Ac- 
tion, or  intrigue,  they  have  been  free  from  violence ;  and  that 
prompted  by  local  circumstances  of  a  permanent  nature,  con* 
nected  with  the  inborn  right  of  man  to  seek  and  devise  his  own, 
with  his  fellows',  safety,  and  happiness,  as  freemen ;  the  mea- 
sures which  were  taken,  have  been  supported  by. reason,  justi- 
fied by  constitutional  law,  prosecuted  with  temperance,  and 
crowned  with  success — by  the  ready  assent  of  the  higl^ior 
powers,  concerned. 

The  next  great  duty  to  be  performed  by  the  politicians  of 
the  day,  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people,  in  their 
several  counties,  (for  these  formed  limits,  which  were  strictly 
adhered  to)  was  the  formation  of  a  constitution  of  government, 
for  the  new  state.  This  was  effected  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned,  and  the  constitution  formed,  such  as  it  has  been 
seen,  prepared  for  operation. 

Before,  however,  it  is  attempted  to  give  an  account  of  its 
organization,  and  effects,  or  of  the  general  occurrences  in  the 


ifibtknlry,  subsequent  to  its  commencement,  it  is  deemed  proper 
to  take  an  attentive  review  of  such  prominent  circumstances 
either  particular,  or  general^  civil,  military,  or  religious,  as 
seemed  of  a  charadter  to  infliience  the  administration  of  the 
government,  or  to  be  influenced  by  its  operations,  in  time  to 
comcy^ sooner,  or  later;  for  it  was  then  thought, both  importatitj 
and  durable. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  th^t  the  boundaries  of  the  state, 
remained  the  same,  as  were  those  of  the  district^  of  Kentucky: 
to  the  east^  and  northeast,"  was  Virginia;  to  the  north,  nortt 
West,  and  west,  from  Big  Sandy,  to  the  moutW  of  the  Ohio;  by 
iHe  latter  river;  on  which  lay  the  territory  of  the  United 
States — sinte  formed  into  the  states  of  Ohio^  Indiana,  and 
Illinois:  the  Mississippi,  for  a  space  separated  Kentucky  from 
the  Spanish  dominions;  now  the  state  of  Missouri;  and  below 
36  degrees,  30  minutes,  of  north  latitude,  was  another  adjoin- 
ing district  of  United  States'  territory,  since  erected  into  the 
state  of  Tennessee.  These  circumjacent  territories,  now  com- 
posing, in  part,  the  boundaries  of  six  co-states,  determine  the 
local,  and  relative  position  of  Kentucky  in  the  North  American 
union.  A  situation,  highly  important^  in  many  respects^  both 
civil,  and  military.  But  not  to  anticipate  views  of  either,  in 
this  place,  the  populatioti  of  the  country,  will  next  engage  at- 
tention. The  mature  part  'of  it^  wa^  composed  of  emigrants ; 
a  singularity^  worth  a  passing  notice* '  The  whole  amount  of 
all  descriptions  of  whidh,  may  be  safely  set  down  at  opf*  hun- 
dred thousand  souls,  at'the  time  of  separation. 

In  1 790,' the  census^  had  been  taken^  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States — which  will  be  adopted,  as  correct  data, 
.on  which'  to  construct  any  necessary  calculations.  By  that, 
the  population  of  Kentucky,  was  then,  seventy-three  thousand, 
gix  hutidred  and  seventy-sfeven  souls.  Of  these,  sixty-one  thou- 
sand, one  hundred  ahd  thirt)'-threej  were  white  free  persons; 
the  residue  blacky  or  mulatto  slaves;  with  a  few  exceptions,  in 
.  favour  of  freedom — without  regard  to  sha'des  otcolouF.  One 
half  of  the  white  people,  at  least;  and  probably,  three-fourths 
•f  the  slaves,  wiere  from  Virginia:  the  residue  frow  the  other 
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states;  Pennsylvania,  Maryland^  and  North  Carolina,  AirDishing 
the  greater  part;  and  in  something  like  a  ratio,  bi  their  own 
population. 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  two  yiears  had  intervened  from 
\\\e  taking  of  the  census,  to  the  time  of  patting  the  new  stat« 
into  operation. 

In  this  time,  emigration,  had  been  rapid;  and  so  had  births  j 
besides*,  it  was  known^  that  sundry  remote  settlements  had  not 
been  enumerated,  and  that  there  were  many  omissions  made 
in  other  places. 

Among  the  people  of  Kentticky,  although  from  different 
states,  all  speakjng  the  same  language, 'and  educated  under 
the  same  general  system  of  religion,  and  laws,  there  were . 
Borne  Varieties  of  habits,  with  little,  or,  no  real  opposition  of 
principles^  either  civil,  political,  or  religious.    The  latter  oi^ly, 
seemed  to  present  any  obstacle,  to  moulding  all  differences 
easily  into  the  same  forms,  so  far  as  the  Itgislntiire  might  deem 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  law,  for  the  purpose...  While  the  con- 
stitution had  secured  to  religious  characters,  the  most  entire 
impunity,  from  legal  encroachment.  And  what  liiay  be  assumed 
with  great  confidence,  as  a  truth,  is,  that  there  were  to  be  found 
in  this  population^^as  much  talent,  and  intelligence,  as  faU  to  - 
the  lot,  of  any  equal  number  of  people,  promiscuously  taken^ 
in  either  Europe,  or  America.     This  stock  of  intellect,  was, 
how)Giver,  not  of  native  gfowth— ^there  had  not  been  time  t6 
hiatuf^»that — while  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  goodness 
of  the  growing  germs;     We  need  only  look  to  the  feet  of  emi- 
gration, as  the  source  of  populating  the  country  with  adults,  to 
explain  the  superior  degree  of  information,  obvious  among'lhe 
people^  at  the  time.  ••  '      . 

Inasmuch,  as  it  requires  both  intelligence"  and  enterprise,  to- 
produce  voluntary  ehange  o(  countrv,  or  even  of  habitation. 
Such  men  change  their  place  to  better  their  condition — they 
are  for  acquisition — they  Would  increase  what  they  have,  as'a 
means  of  getting  more. 

Al ready i  they  have  evinced  the  possession'  of  iiit^H0Cftial 
powers — and  these  they  cultivaitej)  as  natural  gifts,  U^lfk  inar* 
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proved  into  tl>e  still  more  copious  streams  of  both  profit,  and 
pleasure.  Nor  was  Kentucky,  deficient  in  objects  of  allure- 
mexit^  to  minds  of  every  capacity.  She.  possessed,  in  her  natu^ 
ral  resources  of  soil,  situation,  and  saldbrity  of  atmosphere, 
the  prolific  seeds  of  riches;  and  in  h^r  civil  and  political  con- 
dition, the  fair  promise  of  both*  honour,  and  emolument.  If, 
indeed,  none  were  yet  affluent,  none  were  then  really  poor: 
for  industry  #as  certain  of  an  ample  reward,  in  whatever  occu- 
pation, or  pursuit,  it  was  honestly  employed. 

Were  none  very  learned  ]  There  were  many  well  educated ; 
^nd^more  means  to  be  applied  in  that  waj^  tlian  most  other 
countries  could  afford.  While  a  general  propensity,  for  giving^ 
and  receiving  literary  instruction,  w?is  obviously,  a  prevailing 
sentiment  throughout  the.  country* 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Indian  war,  still  prevailed,^, 
and  was  general  ^  Which  bad  greatly  restraine4  improvements, 
in  the  lines  of  building,  ornament,  and  furniture.  Great  sim*^ 
pliibity  was  yet  predominant  iii  all  these  matters;  approaching 
primeval. equality.  Character  was  yet  to  be  developed;  not 
then  foreseen,  by  many  eyes — which  in  thirty  y^ars,  displays 
an  altered  people,  inthislr  morals,  no  less  than  in  their  politics;, 
but  more  of  this  hereafter* 

As  a  religious  community,  professing  Christianity,  the  people 
of  Kentucky,  ^ere  split,  and*  divided  into  various  sects,  and 
denominations:  all  resorting,  nevertheless,  to  the  same  books,, 
to  justify,  explain,  or  uphold,  their  rjespectiv^  tenets,^  however 
various,  or  contradictory. 

Without  purposing  any  remarks,  as  to  the  propriety,  or  im- 
propriety, of  the  one,  or  the  other;  it  may  conduce  to  general 
information  to  enumeralte  them,  and  to  give  a  concise  sketch  of 
their  external  situation,  and  some  of  the  most  obvious  temporal 
effects  of  their  particular  tenets^  both  at  that  time,  and  si  nee  ^ 
nppn  the  civil  characters  of  their  respective  church  niember^A. 

To  observe  spme  order,  the  Roman  Catholics,  being  the  naost 
•ancient,  will  be  first  mentioned*  There  were  a  respectable 
number  of  these  in  the  country;  who  were  probably  visited 
hy  th^ir  priests,  but  who  had  ftot  then;  as  it  is  thought,  any. 
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public  chapel.  They  now  have  several — ^aiid  a  literary  esta* 
blishment,  in  deservedly  high  repute-^besides  other  schools^ 
well  superintended.  Education  with  them,  is  of  primary  ink- 
portance — at  least,  in  the  superior  orders,  spiritual,  and  tem>- 
poral.  Their  discipline  is  favoi^able  to  civil  govemment— t- 
and  their  society  universally  good  eitizens*. 

There  were  in  the  country,  and  chiefly  from  Virginia,  mariy 
Episcopalians;  but  who  had  foriped  no  chureh-^there  being  no 
parson,  or^minister,  of  that  denomination  to  take'  charge  of  it; 
Persons  of  that  description  seeming  not  to  like  new  countries; 
or  to  be  deficient  in  zeal,  where  it  is  not  cherished,  by  parish, 
or  tithe — as  was  *  the  case  in  Kentucky.  This  very  relaxed 
state  of  that  society,  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  war  oT 
the  revolution — that  having  cut  off  the  source  of  clerijcal  sup;- 
ply,  which  lay  till  then,  in  Great  Britain;  and  no  adequate 
substitute  having  been  previously  devised,  there  remained  eveoir 
in  Virginia,  a  real  deficiency  of  preachers. 

At  the  period  of  separation,  it  might  have  been  hazarded  as 
a  probable  conjecture,  that  no  Episcopalian  church  woutd  ever 
be  erected  in  Kentucky.  Such  had  been  the  numbers,  former* 
Jy  of  that  denomination,  who  had  joined  the  Baptists,  or  grown 
careless  on, the  subject:  there  is,  however,  one  pastor,  who  haa 
a  church,  in  Lexington^ 

Education,  is  with  this  fraternity,  a  necessary  Qualification 
for  administering  the  affairs,  of  both  church,  and  state.  The 
forms  of  their  worship,  arp  highly  tlecorous^— and  their  disci^ 
pline,  calculated  to  make  good  citizen^ 

The  Presbyterians,  and  Baptists,  composed  a, large  propor-^ 
tion  of  the  population,  at  the  time;  as  they  still  do;  and  were 
then,  as  now,  each  supplied  with  preachers.  The  first,  having 
ample  claims  to  literature;  the  latter,  but  little,  either  inpos^ 
session,  or  expectancy — even  deeming  learning  unnec^ssaryi^ 
in  dxpounding.the  scriptures.  These  two  sects,  evidently  felt 
each  other,  as  counterpoi«es-^and  not  without  a  sense  of  rival-* 
ry,  and  jealousy.  This  may  have  all  subsided — as  the  consti- 
tution, exhibited  a  character,  devoid  of  religious  encroacoment,, 
or  rather,  it  should  be  said,  calculated  tp  gjiiard  against  ^ 
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appfoacb.  And  even  to  exempt  legislation  from  sectarian 
motives,  and  interests,  if  practicable,  all  are  placed  on  a  per- 
fect equality,  as  to  personal  and  political  rights,  of  all  descrip* 
tionsk  Bot  they  have  still  a  better  security  against  the  en- 
croachments and  depredations  of  each  other;  and  that  is,  in 
the  strength,  and  respectability,  of  the  other  sectarians;  and  in 
others,  who  belong  to  no  sect.  Inasmuch,  as  it  is  perfectly 
certain  if  tbiere  were  but  the  two,  the  one  might  be  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  the  other:  a  condition,  in  which*  neither  would 
think  itself  safe.  Be  this,  as  it-may;,  tliere  is  an  immense  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sects,  in  apolitical  point  of  vie  w— and 
this  is  the  only  one,  in  which  the  comparison  will  be  made. 

The  Presbyterians,  in  common  with  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Episcopalians,  admit  infants  intp  their  church;  they,  as 
the  others  do^  foster  education;  and  they. maintain,  higher 
grades,  and  better  orders  of  discipline,  than  their  rivals — the 
Baptists. 

The  Baptists,  on  the  contrary,  difier  essentially,  on  these 
subjects.  Their  members  must  be  of  discreet  years — even 
their  own  children  ,are  admitted  into  their  church  only,  upon 
condition  of  their  making  certain  declarations  of  experienced 
regeneration  ;•  and  of  giving  assurances  of  divine  acceptance ; 
which  but  few  well  educated  people'  can,  or  will  do — ^and 
bence,  such  as  do  not  nnake  them,  whether  educated,  or  not, 
are  excluded*  The  result  is,  that  when  a  Baptist  has  edu- 
cated hi9  SOD  for  the  higher  occupation^  in  life,  there  are  three 
chances,  to  one,  against  his  becoming  a  member  of  his  fathei'^s 
church.  There  are  yet  more  chances,  against  any  other  well 
ed.ucated  inan's  becoming  k  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  int 
Kentucky,  ujiion  its  present  establishment.  One  certain  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  church  has  always  bee* ,  and  remains, 
deficient,  in  the  number  of  well  educated  men.  Most  of  whom 
believe  they  can  live  as  well,  and  die  as  happily,  in  some  other 
church;  which  they  may  find  quite  as  congenial,  or  more  so^ 
to  their  feelings,  and  sentiments. 

While  the  Presbyterians,  receive  children  into  their  Congre- 
gation; raise  them  up  inembers;  atid  educate  them  in  their 
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own  faith,  and  practice;  for  which  reason,  and  no  botteF  need 
be  asked,  they  ever  after  remain  in  the  same  church*  The 
consequences  are  not  more  obvious,  than  im{>ortant.  Presby- 
terians are  found  quali6ed  for  every  departipeitt,  civil  and 
ecclesiastic;  nriilitary,  and  forensick.  They  have,  therefore^ 
divines,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  politicians; — governors,  judges,, 
and  legislators. 

And  thus  the  society  improves,  ornaments^  and  dignifies 
its  members:  who  in  their  turn,Teftect:  the  honours,  and 
advantages  of  office, <l)n  their  society.  Promoting  thug  the 
temporal  emolument  of  eafti,  and  of  all.  And  thus  also,  *Hhejr 
gain  strength  inhigh  places,  and  make  unto  themselves  friends 
of  the  inammon  of  this  world;"  equally  certain,  nevertheless, 
of  a  full  participation  of  all  thl^  good  things  of  the  next.  Nor 
is  the  idea  unworthy  of  a  rational  being-r-that  the  mental  iih-» 
provcment  of  man  in  this  world,  \tiU  increase  his  capacity  for^ 
ai>d  protract  his  term  of,  enjoyment,  in  the  next.  How  shall 
ignorance,  stssociate,  with  an  improved  intellexit? 

While  it  is  to  be  confessed,  the  Baptists  seem  to.  vibw  these 
things,  with  different  sentiments.  Being  either  careless,  of  the 
honours,  distinctions,  and  emoluments,  of  office;  or  "waiting  far 
every  good  thing  to  come  down  from  heaven,'^  they  apparentfy 
neglect  the  appointed  means,  of  attaining  them. 

Any  man  who  will,  may  easily  deduce  the  different  results 
of  the  two  systems,  upon  the  two  sccieties^;  and,,  consequently, 
upon  the  commonwealth^  of  which  they  are  ingredients,  or 
component  parts.^ 

A  Mr.  John  Bailey,  who  had  belonged 'to  the  Baptist  church, 
adopting,  if  it  may  be  said^,  more  enlarged  views  of  the  efficacjF 
of  the  atonement,  than  his  btethren  in  general,  received  th& 
appellatioh  of  Universalist — ^thea  rare,  since  more  frequent- — 
prervched  in  those  days — ^but  it  is  not  known  th^tt  he  hdd  any- 
church  in  his  time ;  or  that  there  is  yet,  any  in  the  state,  of  hia. 
denominatiolw  His  principles,  met  not  vrith  sectarian  appro«. 
bation. 

The  Methodists,  then  but  little  heard  of,  and  without  a  church 
in  the  country,  that  is  recoUected^-r-are  nowj-qoosiderabiy 
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numerous,  and  higlily  respectable.  They  also  admit  infants  to 
baptism;  encourage  education,  rather  more  than  the  Baptists*; 
and  have  proliably  a  better  system  of  church  discipline.  They, 
howliver,  being  on  the  proselyting  plan,  apd  giving  more 
countenance  to  slaves,  than  even  the  Baptists,  have  many  of 
that  flescription  of  members,  and  occasionally  admit  disorder 
into  their  exterior  service.  Their  rules  of  discipline,  never- 
theless, appear  judicious;  and  calculated  to  aid  civil  gove.rn- 
inent,  in  the  preservation  of  good  order. 

A  species  of  Quaker,  denoniinated  "Shakers,"  not  known  ia 
the  country,  until  a  later  period,  but  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  other  religionists,  have  at  this  time  several  establish- 
ments, in  fraternity;  which  in  a  manner  seclude  them  from 
other  denominations.  Their  exteriorjs  decent,  decorous,  and 
peaceable;  their  discipline  exact;  their  worship,  a  mixture  of 
gravity,  and  enthusiasm-'— but  denying  the  rites  of  matrimony, 
they  admit  all- ages,  and  sexes,  into  their  society,  upon  terms 
of  cotnpHance  with  their  rules* 

It  is  rather  to  make  out  a  catalogue  of  the  different  known 
denoDfttnations,  than  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  their  history,  that 
the  "New  Lights,"  seceders  from  the  Presbyterian  church,  are 
mentioned — with  a  character  very  respectable,  their  number 
is  yet  small. 

There  are,  it  is  said,  a  few,  who  have  embraced  the  leading 
tenets  of  the  Baron  of  Swed^nbourg,  on  the  subject  of  religion.  «• 
Their  church,  where  formed,  though  not  yet  in  this  state ;  is 
called,  '*The  New  Jerusalem  Church." 

There  were  Unitarians,  who  have  since  formed,  one  society, 
or  more,  in  the  commonwealth. 

•  Still  fewer,  but  some,  Soeinians,  were  spoken  of,  not  yet 
formed  into  society. 

.  If  there  are  any  others,  they  are  either,  not  known,  or  else, 
not  recollected. 

^Suffice  it  to  know,  that  however  many,  or  kw^  there  may 

be,*  they  were,  and  are,  each^  and  all,  equally  protected,  by 

the  constitution,  and  the  laws,  in  their  private  rights,  and 

.public  worship.     For  wlien  all  receive  the  smiles  ojf  heaven^** 

it  wera  impious  in  men  to  frowa  ou  any. 
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As  a  consequence  of  this  sewirity,  it  may  be  remarked,  arSS 
%urelj  it  needs  no  apology,  th^at  "there  is  more  charity,  and 
liberality,  among  sectarians  for  each  other's  opinions,  than 
*  ;^  .  formerly."  Now,  several  diflFerent  denominations,  will  com- 
*pk  ^  tnune  together,  who,  eVen  at  the  adoption  of  the  cionstitut;ion, 
it  is  believed,  would  not.  Although,  coeval  with  the  revolution, 
Virginia,  and  most  of  the  states,  had  established,  Sirt  entire 
toleration  of  religious  sects,  if  not  a  perfect  eqtiality  between 
them,  as  to  civil,  and  political,  rights.  While  tiie  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  then  recently  established,  as  to  the  time 
of  separation,  seems  to  have  placed  all  her  citizens,  upon  th^ 
most  perfect,  and  entire  equality,  in  respect  to  religion-^at 
least,  so  far  as  they  may  at  any  time  be  concerned  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government — by  a  full  exemption  from  a 
religious  test.  '         ' 

Whence,  and  from  the  freedom  of  incjuiry,  fesulting  froifi 
the  extension  of  knowlecjge^  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  the  un- 
restrained use  of  the  printing  press,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
in  the  progress  of  time,  if  Howly^  the  christian  sects,  would 
become  so  far  united,  as  to  agree  in  reducing  controverted 
points,  and  bringing  the  whole  system  of  Christianity  to  bar* 
monize,  as  a  raiional  science. '  To  this  purpose,  a  general 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  different  denominations,  for 
the  purpos0  of  forming  a  constitution,  which  should  embrace, 
and  clearly  express  such  fundamental  principles,  as  were 
agreed,  would  be  useful.  Leaving  it  to  further  inquiry,  time, 
and  reflection,  to  complete  the  work.  This  is  said,  under  a 
conviction,  that  as  government,  is  found  to  operate  on  the 
religious  affections  and  dispositions  of  the  citizens — so  also 
will  these  afiect  the  moral,  and  civil,  habits,  and  modes  ef 
thinking,  and  acting,  in  matters  of  government.  Now,  as  each 
system,  does  in  fact,  arid  can  do  no  otherwise,  in  effect,  than 
address  mankind,  as  rational  beings,  nor,  operate  upon  thetn, 
but  by  means  of  the  same  organs,  there  seems  to  be  a  fitness, 
in  their  co-operating  to  the  same  end,  their  happiness,  in  this 
world — ^by  teaching  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  as 
christian  citizens — as  the  surest  evidence  of,  and  best  pre- 
p9r<itioa  for;  their  hapj^^^ess  hereafter,  as  christiati  saiatg. 
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tnasmubh,  therefore,  as  the  morals  of  men,  are  alike  object* 
of  both  the  religious,  and  civil,  institutions  of  the  country,  there 
should  be  no  incongruity  between  the  two,  in.  theory,  or  prac- 
tice— leaving  to  each,  however,  its  proper  sphere  of  action^  Jjm^ 
and  its  own  appropriate  modes  of  administration — the  laws  of  fliv 

the  one  code,  and  of  the  other,  should  inculcate  the  same  pre" 

■ 

cepts  of  justice^  good  faith,  temperance,  Sac.j  acting,  in  fine, 
upon  all  subjects  common  to  the  two  departments^  as  affec- 
tionate sisters,  pr  handmaids,  to  each  othen  While  it  must 
be  equally  obvious  to  every  intelligent  and  reflecting  mind^ 
that  there  should  be  no  character,  in  thfe  principle  advanced, 
or  the  precept  impressed,  by  the  teacher^  that  ihight  not  with 
safety  be  carried  into  practice,  by  every  individual- — and  con- 
sequently by thewhole community, both  religious, and  civil. 

To  give  some  account,  of  the  most  common  points  of  contro- 
versy, found  among  the  religious  sects  of  the  country,  at  the 
time  of  establishing  government,  independent  of  Virginia ;  re- 
currence will  be  first  had,  to  the  subject  of  "election,"  and 
consequent  reprobation,  as  taught  by  Calvin,  on  the  one  side:  ' 
and  its  opposite,  of  "free  agency,"  as  held  by  Armeniusj  on 
the  other*  This  controversy,  not  confined,  probably,  to  any 
denomination,  was  then^  as  it  had  been,  and  is  yet,  the  cause 
of  some  heat,  and  even  animosity,  among  the  zealous* 

It  wassaid^  that — were  the  doctrine  of  election,  alluded  to, 
correct,  it  would  seem  to  render  all  human  effort  vain,  if  not 
impious.  For  if  it  were  true,  that  God,  had  from  eternity, 
selected,  and  adopted,  a  certain  number  of  the  human  race, 
to  be  received  into  heaven,  in  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  thisj 
with  a  foreknowledge^  of  all  thhigs;  the  individuals,  must  have 
been  identified^  as  well  as  the  number  determined,  in  the  divine 
mlud,  at  the  same  time,  and  this  of  necessity;  for  the  mere 
determination  of  number^  without  individualising  the  persons, 
would  have  effected  nothing  as  to  the  "free  agency,"  or  non 
agency,  of  man ;  but  both  being  ascertained,  the  election  was 
complete,  and  free  agency  annihilated.  The  doctrine  ad- 
vanced, of  election,  predestination,  and  God's  perfec]t  fore- 
VOL.  i,  O*^ 
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knowledge,  denies  to  man  *'free  agencj'."  As  to  his  own  saU 
vation,  and/in  efiect,  as  to  every  thing  else  he  can  do,  as  a  man, 
it  leaves  him  a  being  destittile  of  free  agency;  and  reduces  him 
to  a  mere  aatomaton,  constrained  to  a  certain  cc^urse  of  action, 
tinder  the  pressure  of  omnipotent  power,  guarded,  and. en* 
forced,  as  the  doctrine  implies,  by  a  perfect,  and  infallible  fore- 
knowledge of  his  w^hole  course  o{  lifet.  An  inevitable  conse- 
quence, is,  to  strip  man  of  every  motive  to  action;  and  of  every 
claim  to  virtue,  and  its  rewards;  whiles  he  should  be  exempted 
from  every  imputation  of  vice,  and  evety  infliction  for  crime. 
A  system  of  ethics,  which  seems  to  address  itself  to  men's  credu- 
lity, while  it  offers  a  complete  dispensation  from  all  their  duties^ 
as  it  robs  them  of  every  motive  to  virtue.  A  Aocivwke,  too  enor- 
mous for  practice — and  too  absurd  for  rational  belief,  when 
divested  of  the  fascinations  of  religion.  In  f^ct,it  can  neither 
obtain  belief,  or  practice,  without  such  expositions,  and  ame- 
liorations, as  go  to  the  denial,  and  subversion,  of  its  original 
principles.  This  might  shew  its  inadmissibility,  as  an  article 
of  belief. 

Doubtless,  it  would  never  have  obtained,  or  been  long  since 
exploded,  had  it  not  been  connected,  with  the  current  idea  of 
God's  ^^foreknowledge" — which  has  been  extended  to  the  most 
minute  actions,  of  men's  minds,  and  bodies,  throughout  the 
ti.iiverse,  and  carried  to  all  futurity,  in  relation  to  them. 

None  can  doubt,  but  that  God  foreknows,  whatsoever  Ke 
wills,  shall  come  to  pass;  nor  should  it  be  supposed,  that  in  any 
instance,  his  foreknowledge  can  he  defeated,  or  disappointed^ 
It  is,  therefore,  admitted,  that  his  foreknowledge  is  equivalent 
to  his  decree,  and  has  the  ejffect  of  fate.  But  wherefore  extend 
it  to  every  minute  occurrence  and  transaction  of  men?  Even 
if  God  takes  note  of  every  thought,  and  act  of  the  human 
species,  when,  or  after,  it  transpires,  all  the  possible  modes  of 
doing  which,  are  at  his  command ;  yet  none  of  them  need  inter- 
fere with  man's  free  agency,  or  implicate  the  foreknowledge  of 
God:  whose  purposes  could,  for  any  thing  that  is  known,  bc 
equally  well  effected  by  such  present,  or  after,  kaovrledge,  ad 
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By  his  foreknowledge.  Nor  is  there  any  irreverence,  or  impie-^ 
ty,  in  supposing,  that  God,  docs  not  foreknow,  any  of  those 
things  which  depend,  on  free  agency^  whether  of  man,  or  any 
other  beingi  For  if  he  does  Dot>  it  is  the  effect  of  his  own 
detcffraination ;  or  if  he  does,  it  is  bat  the  result  of  another 
Jaw,  emanating  from  the  same  source,  himself.  But  God,  is. 
incapable  of  ordatining  contraries:  and  this  shews;  that  his 
power  is  limited*  And  if  his  power  is  limited;  why  niay  not 
bis  knowledge  be  likewise  limifed?  ifo  reason  appears,  to  the 
contrary. 

If  then,  there  is,  an.  incompatibility  between  the  free  agency 
of  rrum^  and  the  farehwwledge  of  God;  the  one,  or  the  other, 
to.  that  extend,  does  not  exist.     This  conchision  is  deemed  irre-  . 
sistibhB.    Andf.taking  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  an  incompati- 
bility between  tliem,  it  will  be  supposed  that  man  is  a  I'ree 

AGENT. 

To  support  this  doctrine,  mere  reason,  will  not  bs  rdied  on, 
without  a  recurrence,  to  scriptural  facts,  to  corroborate  its 
deductions. 

To  ascend  at  once,  to  the  highest  source  of  evidence,  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis,  15th,  16lh  and  17th  verses,  are- 
subjects  of  reference. 

'^A-nd  the  Lord  God,  took  the  roan  (Adam)  and  put  him  inter 
the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it.  And  the  Lord 
God  commanded  the  man,  saying:  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden 
thou  mayest  freely  eat;  hot  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good, 
and"  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it^for  in  the  day  that  thoiL 
catest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." 

And  was  this  command  given  by  the  Creator,  to  the  <;rea-» 
ture,  who  was  foredoomed,  to  efit  ttie  fruit?  Why  should  such 
mockery  be  impnted  to  God?  Why  should  his  justice,  and  his 
benevolence,  be  so  implicated?  When,  to  admit,  that  Adam,^ 
was  able  io  stand,  and  yet,  free  to  fall,  clears  God  of  every  im-». 
putation,  and  renders  the  man  responsible  for  his  actions. 

Did  not  the  Lord,  in  accepting  the  offering  of  Abel,  and 
in  rejecting  that  of  Cain,  admit  the  free  agency,  or  merit  and 
tetnerit,  of  cadi?    Why  d^d  the  Lord  say  unto  Cain,  "If  thoa. 
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doest  wel],  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?  and  if  thou  doest  nc^ 
well,  sin  liest  at  the  door?''  And  whj  did  he  punish  Cain  for 
the  murder  of  his  brother,  unless  Cain  vm  a  free  agent?  Why 
should  We  be  requiredy  to  admit  a  dogma,  under  the  name  of 
religion,  which  confounds  our  understandings,  and  violates 
every  principle  of  justice,  taught  in  the  moral  code?  a  dogma, 
subversive  of  justice,  and  of  all  government? 

But,  the  decalogue,  delivered  by  Moses,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  God,  is  predicated  upon  the  capacity  of  man,  fo 
obey,  or  not.  While  his  happiness,  was  made  the  consequence 
of  obedience — his  misery,  the  penalty  of  disobedience. 

That  God,  has  placed  the  happiness  of  mankind,  in  connexion 
with  the  performance  of  their  duties,  is  a  consoling  evidence 
of  his  benevolence — while  at  the  same  time,  his  justice,  is  per- 
fectly vindicated^  in  punishing  th^  giiilty. 

Upon  the  same  admitted,  free  agency  in  man,  and  his  capacl-. 
ty  of  moving  towards  his  own  salvation,  was  it  said — "Seek  ye 
the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found;"  ^'Let  the  wicked  forsake 
his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts:  and  let  him 
return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him;  and 
to  our  God,  |br  he  will  abundantly  pardon." 

To  the  same  effect,  it  is  said  in  the  New  Testament,  "Knocks 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you;"  "Ask,  and  ye  shall  have 5'' 
"Seek,  and  ye  shall  find." 

Were  not  all  this  delusion,  and  unworthy  sport,  if  addressed 
to  a  race  of  beings,  possessing  'rational  powers,  perceptions  of 
pleasure,  and  of  pain,  destined  to  future  happiness,  or  misery^ 
and  yet  utterly  incapable  of  embracing  the  one,  or  of  avoiding^ 
the  other f 

No  wonder,  that  Armenius  r^ected  the.doctrines  of  Calvin; 
and  insisted,  on  the  free  agency  of  rhan^  as  the  basis  of  another 
system— it  is  not  intended  to  descend  to  particulars,  or  to  advo- 
cate any  system  in  detail.  Radical  principles  only  will  be 
examined.  ^ 

John  the  Baptist,  preached  repentance^  for  the  remisswn  of 
sins.  And  such  are  understood  to  have  been  the  primary 
tenets  connected  with  faith,  and  a  course  of  tighteoii^sneS9  iXK 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ, 
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But  it  is  said,  there  are  scriptures  which  favour  election,  and 
predestination.  Admitted.  Yet  the  scriptures  should  not  he 
used  to  contradict  themselves — ^but  the  weaker  reconciled  to 
the  stronger,  or  disused.  - 

Considering  the  whole  system  of  government  for  man,  reli- 
gious, or  civil,  as  hciving  its  origin  in  his  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties;  he  is  alike  to  he  operated  upon  in  both,  by  means  of 
his  understanding,  and  his  senses.  They  should  move  in  unison; 
their  precepts  should  have  the  same  uniform  tendency;  they 
should  not  contradict  each  other ;  lest  they  confound  and  dig-, 
tract  the  minds  of  the  people.  Each  man  is,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  in  the  one,  as  in  the  other  character,  a  free  agent; 
he  is  a  sentient  being,  amenable  for  his  conduct;  in  pleasure, 
for  virtue,  or  in  pain,  for  vice;  for  these  purposes,  he  is  to  be 
furnished  with  a  new  body,  in  the  tiext  world — according  to 
St,  Paul.  That  he  possesses  one  here,  is  a  fact,  left  to  occular 
demonstration. 

Taking  it  now,  as  proved,  that  man,  as  a  religious,  no  lesg 
than  as  a  civil,  subject,  is  a  free  agent j  to  the  extent  of  his 
responsibility — and  there  is  no  occasion  tp  go  further — the 
proposition  will  be  advanced,  that,  to  the  same  extent,  his 
actions,  mental,  and  corporeal,  have  not  entered  into  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God,  And  this  is  the  more  freely  asserted,  be- 
cause an  aftoirknowledge  may  answey  every  purpose  of  justice, 
and  avoid  an  inexplicable  difficulty. 

In  the  first  place,  man,  by  his  nature,  both  physical,  and 
metaphysical;  is  very  limited,  in  his  sphere  of  action.  God 
has  marked  the  utmost  extent  of  b6th;  and  beyond  which 
he  cannot  go.  Moreover,  he  may  be  the  record  of  all  such  act& 
as  result  from  free  agency ;  or  he  may  be  subject  to  a  law, 
which  transmits  an  account  of  them  to  heaven's  chancery. 
This  is  enough  to  ensure  his  responsibility. 

Next,  where  is  the  necessity,  or  utility,  of  God's  foreknow- 
ing a  thousand  occurrences  in  a  man's  aifairs,  of  little  account 
to  himself,  and  none  to  any  .body  else?  And  yet,  the  advocates 
of  an  absolute  foreknowledge,  extend  it  to  the  most  niinute 
ffircuqistances,  of  a  mun's  life,  and  economy. 
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Bat  they  are  welcome  to  extend  it  to  ev^ry  thing,  if  they 
choose,  to  uhich  there  is  no  moral  or  religious  qimlily^  nor  any 
responsHbiliiy^  annexed.  Make  man  the  creature  of  fate,  bat 
not  the  subject  of  rewards,  or  punishments. 

Again:  the  actionts,  for  which  men  are  responsible,  either, 
a»  religious,  or  civi),  subjects,  though  tmmerotts,  and  material 
to  them,  are  even  but  a  part  of  their  checquered,  and  multi* 
Cirlofid  affiiirs,  or  avocations;  leaving  a  numerous  cle^s,  to 
whkh  they  are  only  responsible  to  their  physical  Supervisor  j^ 
and  which  are  freely  turned  over  to  the  Fatalists. 

But  emphatically,  the  Predestinarians,  not  being  able  to 
resist  the  number  and  weight  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  their  dootrines,  have  iijvented  an  argument, 
to  evade  their  force,  by  assuming,  that  the  foreknowledge  of 
Crod,  though  perfect^  does  hot  deprive  men  of  ^^\v  free  qgency. 
Which  is^  just  as  intelligible,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  contra- 
dictory, as  to  say,  that  an  event,  is  as  fixed  as  God's  decrees,, 
and  yet,  as  contingent,  as  human  caprice.  For  how  can  the 
proposition  be  rendered  intelligible,  that  God  shall  have  a 
perfect  ahd  infallible  foreknowledge  of  events,  which  may,  or 
may  not,  take  place?  Such  surely,  are  the  events,  dependent 
on  the  unformed  will,  of  free  agents — since  those  which  are 
formed,  may  be,  and  often  are,  changed,  before  they  produce 
any  external  result:  besides,  their  acts  are  often  contradictory, 
and  destroy  each  other^s  effect. 

But  if  all  this  is  foreknown  of  God,  then  it  is  fated  to  take 
place  precisely  as  foreknown;  or  his  foreknowiedge  may  be 
deceived,  and  disappointed;  and  so  reduced  to  conjecture; 
which  is  not  foreknowledge:  and,  therefore,  docs  not  support 
the  proposition.  ' 

Again:  the  argument  of  tho  Prcdesttoarians,  assumes,  the- 
existence,  and  suspension,  of  God's  foi^knowledge,  at  the  same 
time,  and  as  to  the  same  things;  therfeby  rendering  it  useless, 
as  it  is*  rendered  inoperative,  on  both  the  wilfe,  and  deeds,  of 
men.  But  if  the  Deity  can  suspend  the  dTect  of  his  foreknow- 
ledge, when  possessed,  on  the  actions  of  men;  he  c^n  decline 
the  possession,  and  refuse  to  foreknow :  which  seems  the  better 
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argument.  If,  indeed,  God,  of  necessity,  foreknew  all  things, 
and  that  perfectly,  froni  all  eternity;  then  he  has  been  no  more 
a  free  agent,  but  as  much  the  subject  of  an  unrelenting  fate, 
as  the  human  race,  itself.  Inasmuch,  as,  he  could  no  more 
deriate  from  what  he  foreknew,  as  to  the  human  •  race,  than 
man  could,  will,  and  do,  independent  of  the  decree,  which 
determined  his  destiny.  Thus,  would  the  possibility  of  a  spe- 
cial providence  be  excluded  from  the  universe*  Since,  a  spe* 
cial  providence,  is  a  contingent  act,  of  tlie  Deity ;  and  there 
can  be  nothing  contingent,  in  a  system  where  every  thing,  is 
determined,  and  previously  fixed*  But  why  should  God  linoe* 
cessarily  limit  bis  own  power? 

It  has  been  inferred,  that  even  the  power  of  God,  is  limited, 
were  it  only  by  his  own  acts — and  certainly  h^  cannot  defeat 
his  own  purposes — or  do,  and  not  db,  as  make  a  world,  and  not 
make*  it,  at  the  same  time. 

Well  it  might  be  doubted,  whether  he  could  annihilate, 
either  space,  or  duration;  as  they  seenv  to  be  coetemal  with 
himself.  A  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  once  said,  "it  was  impos* 
siblc  for  God,  to  make  two  hills,  without  a  valley  between." 
And  there  is  surely  no  irreverence  in  saying,  "that  God  cannot 
violate  his  own  rules  of  justice" — award  happiness  to  disobe- 
dience, and  misery  to  obedience :  or  impute,  to  beings  of  neces- 
sity, acts  of  free  will. 

Another  controversy  partaking  of  the  religious  character, 
was  that  about  baptism.  The  Baptists,  as  it  has  been  seen, 
administering  it  to  adults  only — while  most,  if  not  all  of  the 
other  denominations,  admit  infants,  to  the  baptismal  font. 
Considering  this  as  an  external  ceremony  of  initiation  into 
tlie  church,  nothing  more  will  be  said  on  the  topic,  in  tbii 
place;  eicept,  that  any  form,  would  answer  the  purpose. 

Another  subject  of  great  intricacy,  and  importance — of 
course,  of  long,  and  existing,  controversy — was  "the  Trinity, 
in  unity;''  or,  "three  persons  in  one  God."-  The  changes  rung 
upon  this  idea,  in  the  Athenasian  creed,  at  once  exhibits  the 
fervent  zeal  of  the  divine,  and  how  impossible  it  was,  to  fro# 
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the  exposition  from  incongruities*  Now,  that  any  proposition 
in  theology,  shoald  be  mysterious,  is  no  reason  for  not  believing 
it — ^as,  what,  in  fact,  relating  to  the  Deity^  is  there,  which  is 
not  mysterious?  But  as  we  cannot  admit,  that  the  Deity  is 
inconsistent  in  himself,  or  his  purposes;  we  afe,  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred, not  required  to  believe,  any  inconsistency  appertaining 
to  him.  Nor  can  the  authority  of  St.  Athenasius,  and  all  the 
believers,  in  bis  doctrin^e,  from  that  day,  to  this^  remove  the 
repugnance  felt  by  a  well  regulated  mind,  to  the  belief  of  incon- 
sistencies. From  history  it  appears,  that  coeval  with  his  creed) 
that  of  Arius,  of  the  contrary  tenor,  and  effect,  was  adopted  by 
public  authority,  for  some  time  prevalent;  and  of  course,  bet- 
ter. That  it  had  not  continued  to  be  the  orthodox  creed,  to 
the  present  day,  appears,  as  far  as  human  agency  is  concerned, 
to  be  ascribable  to  the  active  intrigue  of  Athenasius,  and  the 
,  caprice,  or  policy,'  of  the  Roman  emperor. 

But  it  will  be  admitted,  that  this  historical  review,  does  not 
affect  the  merits  of  thp  controversy. 

Neither  cap  it  be  expected  that  the  scriptural  authorities,  on 
the  one  sitle,  or  the  other,  are  all  to  be  introduced  into  this 
summary.  A  rule,  heretofore  recognised,  and  still  held  to  be 
sound,  will  be  found  applicable — it  is,  that  where  the  scrip- 
tures apparently  contradict  each  other,  "that  the  weaker 
should  be  reconciled  to  the  stronger,  or  disused.'^  The  reasoa 
of  the  rule  is  obvious — there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  correct 
scripture;  the  veritable  word  of  God,  can  but  be  consistent  vsith 
itself. 

Then,  to  go  to  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  and  trace  the  books 
downwards,  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  God;  since  he  is  only 
to  be  known  by  manifestations  of  himself,  in  his  works,  or  his 
•words. 

His  works,  in  unity,  with  all  their  relations,  declare  one, 
and  but  one,  God.  His  communications,  to  Adam, to  his  sons; 
to  Noah,  to  Abraham,  to  Moses,  to  David,  and  to  the  Prophets, 
dxliibit  but  ONE  God — a  sir^le  person.  The  declaration  was 
yaiform:    "/  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  me  only  shalt  thou 
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f efve."    "I  am  the  L()rd :  that  is  my  name,  and  my  glory  will  I 
not  give  ui)to  another." 

fThe  result  of  reason,  seeking  the  original  eatise  of  this  visi- 
hie  world,  is,  that  it  did  not  make  itself:  hut  he  who  did  make 
it,  n[vide  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  is  author  of  the  universe ; 
a  God  supreme:.  Agencies,  and  dependencies,  are  creatures 
of  his  wilL 

Were  there  two  Gods,  there  might,  indeed,  be  tUree;  or 
three  times  that  number;  or  any  imaginable  number.  That 
the  persons  mentioned  in  the  creed  are  equal,  is  held  to  be 
impossible.  And  yet,  it  is  as  possible,  that  all  should  be  equal, 
as  that  any  two,  should  be  equal.  For  if  any  two  were  equals 
neither  would  be  supreme;  nor  would  there  be  any  one  "on/y 
Go(P — if  any  God  at  all!  But  to  be  God,  is  to  have  no  equal; 
it  is  to  be  "suprenie ;"  that  is,  having  control  over  all  others. 

Then,  God  is  uncreated ;  existing  necessarily,  and  the  creator' 
of  all  other  beings — if  there  are  other  Gods,  they  are,  therefore, 
his  creatures.  Did  he  make  them  his  equals?  If  so,  he  im« 
parted  to  them,  an  equal  degree,  of  his  power,  wisdom,  and 
other  qualities,  or  attributes:  and  in  proportion  to  the  created 
number,  as  he  previously  possessed  these  qualities,  in  the  super- 
lative quantity,  so  did  he  diminish  himself,  and  destroy  his  su- 
pcriori ty,  by  creating  equals,  and  rivals.  For  what?  is.  a 
question.  ^ 

But  if  the  one  God,  universal,  eternal,  and  "supreme  5"  whom 
Abraham,  Moses,, and  David,  worshipped;  did  not  create  these 
other  Gods,  whose  supposed  existence,  at  times,  have  ao  much 
perplexed  the  christian  tbeoiogist,  and  rendered  the  rQst  of 
mankind  idolaters;  then  they  either  do  not  exist,  must  have 
existed  from  all  eternity,  or  had  some  creator.  This  is  a  self 
Qvident  proposition.  Behold,  the  consequences,  deducible  from 
its  several  alternatives.    Let  imagination  trace  them. 

Suppose  the  existence  of  Uoo  persons  in  the  godhead^  other 
than  the  God,  Most  High;  who  communed  with  Moses,  on  the 
mount,  and  that,  (come  there,  as  they  might)  they  w€r«  equals: 
-what  is  the  conceivable  effect? 

VOL.  I.  P** 
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There  13  na  suprai»e^  among  cqiuils — that  is  clear — theO,  M 
effect,  there  is  no  God.  What  then  ?  Why,  the  consequences) 
are  tremendotts,  and  revolting.  The  supremacy  of  heaven, 
and  the  government  of  the  universe,  upon  this  theory,  is  lodged 
in  a.  triumvirate-^vfhose  councils  are  either  suspended  inequiii'* 
l»num  by  three  equals,  or  carried  by  a  casting  vote.  For, 
where  all  are  Gods,  each  must  be  independent  of  the  others) 
and  eacb,  cdl pozoerful  over  all  things^  themselves  excepted; 
each,  of  course,  could  act  on  all  other  things^  but  one  another, 
without  resistance,  except  from  one  another;  and,  therefore, 
Blight  be  tempted  to  act  alone.  Whether  this  has  been  the 
eause  of  the  wars  in  heaven,  of  which  intimatioms  have  been 
given,  probably  by  John,  will  be  left  for  the  decision  of  divines; 
certain  it  is^  that  it  might,  were  such  the  state  of  the  case,  lead 
to  rupture,  and  confusion^  war,  and  partition  of  empire. — 
Divines,  need  be  cautious,  ughat  they  teach  to  men  who  think. 

Without  pursuing  the  argument  any  further,  it  may  be  con- 
eluded,  OB  the  part  of  the  Unitarians,  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
stipreme^  of  heaven^  and  ear§h. 

The  Trinitarian  idea,  of  there  being  three  persons,  and  yet 
but  one  God,  in  the  godhead,  deserves  further  to  be  examined. 
The  object  is^  to  detect  error;  or  ascertain  that  there  is  none; 
or  if  practicable^  to  lay  the  foundation,  by  a  modification  of 
terms,  for  a  rational' exposition  of  the  mystical  union  of  Father^ 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost:  thatis^  of  God — his  word,  of  operation, 
and  his  spirit,  of  comfort,  personified,  as  they  have  been.  Since 
there  is,  and  can  be,  but  oBe  God ;  for  none  is  God,  who  is  not 
**supreme ;"  and  there  can  be  but  one  supreme,  of  the  universe: 
sind  he  is  known  to  act  by  agencies,  and  causes;  there  is  no 
incongruity,  in  supposing  the  production  of  a  being  but  little 
infenor  to  himself,  and  perfectly  equal  to  all  the  purposes,  and 
ends,  for  which  he  may  be  intended  by  his  almighty  progeni- 
tor— should  they  even  extend  to  the  creation  of  a  world — this 
world — or  any  other  matter,  or  thing;  or  to  the  execution  of 
any  office,  or  duty,  whatever,  to  which  he  may  be  appointed ; 
«r  on  which,  he  may  be  sent.     Suppose  this  being,  the  Cu.'\ist> 
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the  once  visible,  and  Anointed  Saviour  of  llic  human  race.. 
Clothe  him  mth  majest)\  equal  to  his  powers,*  and  cffice8--i- 
cxalt  him  to  the  throne  of  heaven — as  the  first-born  of  the 
Father — and  place  him,  at  his  right  hand — do  him  reverence— »- 
and  pay  him  iiomage,  as  mediator  with  God — the  smiles  of 
whose  coantetiance^  he  receives,  and  whose  counsels  he  shares; 
but  mistake  hirti  not,  for  God — there  is  but  one  God — '*the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Thtis  the  scripture  may  be 
complied  with,  and  reason,  '^the  heavenly  guide  of  man,"  pot 
in  the  l«iast  o&nded,  by  incongruities — such  as,  that,  "the 
Father  is  God ;  the  Son  is  God  5  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  God-— 
yet  there  are  not  three  Gods;  bat  only  one  God."  These 
names,  are  used  in  the  ceremonial  of  baptism,  m  creeds,  and  in 
prayers,  to  denote,  by  eadh,  a  distinct,  and  sepalrate  being,  or 
person — ^but  if  they  are  separate  persons,  each  has  his  own 
identity,  not  to  be  confounded,  with  the  others.  And  were 
each  God,  there  would  be  three  Gods — the  d^emal  to  the  con- 
trary, notwithstanding.  Or,  if  there  is,  in  fact,  but  one  God; 
then,  in  fact,  th^re  are  laot  three  Gods.  The  coiisequence  is, 
that  to  support,  an  unintelligible  dogma,  men,  as  christians, 
are  required  to  believe,  that  which,  in  the  very  terms  used, 
includes  a  plain  contradiction ;  and  benfce,  4n  both  tt^  parts, 
cannot  be  true !  .  How  far  this  comports,  with  sound  morality, 
or  pure  religion — which  should  have  truth,  for  their,  basis— 
tfiay  be  worthy  of  the  consideration  oifthe  grave,  and  reverend 
seniors  of  the  land.  In  vain,  do  they  talk  of  mystery;  that  is 
not  in  controversy — it  is  the  incongruity,  the  palpable  contrii- 
dictton,  of  facts,  produced  in  the  relations,  exhibited,  betweea 
the  persons,  treated  of,  that  constitutes  the  dispute. .  That 
persons,  e^ist,  who  are,  and  may  with  propriety  be  ^enomina* 
ted,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gho^t,  is  not  questioned — that  the 
first,  means  Gofl;  the  second,  Christ;  and  the  third,  ftieComr 
forter;  maybe  admitted — that,  there  is  mystery,  in  their  con- 
]>exioD,  intercourse,  and  offices,  it  would  be  presumptuom^/olly 
to  deny — ^fhat  the  order  in  ^vhich  they  afb  named,  may  be 
^keu  as  an  indication,  of  their  relative  ranks,  as  superiorj^  and. 
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infertor,  is  most  easily,  and  naturally  conceived — ^but  when  it 
is  asserted,  thSt  each,  is  God;  and  we  recollect  who, according 
to  scriptare,  and  reason,  God  is;  our  imagination  is  confounded, 
our  reason  is  shocked,  and  Qur  belief  defied.  -  In  the  further 
ei:tension  of  this  extraordinary  exhibition  of  these  personages, 
we  find  it  declared,  that  although  each  of  the  three  persons,  is 
God ;  yet,  that,  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  really,  one  only — 
we  know  not  which,  most  to  admire,  the  impudence  of  the 
priest,  or  the  servile  credulity  of  his  followers* 

Well  then,  if  there  really  is  but  one  God,  l>e  is  God;  and 
there  is  no  otherl  Then,  the  Son  is  not  God:  nor  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  God«  And  thus,  the  creed  orthodox,  is  refuted,  out  of 
its  own  mouth. 

That  it  ever  should  have  been  an  article  of  the  Christiaa 
faith,  i§  only  to  be  accounted  for,  by  the  joint  operation  of  igno- 
rance, art,  and  despotismii 

That  it  should,  under  any  modification  which  represents,  and 
affirms,  the  existence  of  more  than  one  God,  or  that  the  Son^ 
the  second  person  in  the  trinity,  is  ^qual  to  the  Father,  who  is 
the  first,  and  God — be  continued  down,  and  still  b&  preached, 
and  propagated  for  belief,  to  the  present  day,  is  verily,  a  strong 
instance  of  the  sleep  of  the  human  mind,  when  once  diseased 
with  orthodoi^y-^the  laudanum  of  the  church;  and  panacea,, 
of  the  hierarchy. 

It  is  known,  that  this  is  ground,  considered  sacred — that 
there  is  9  description  of  men,  who  would  exclude  all  those 
not  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  the  craft,  from  exploring  its 
recesses ;  and  who  are  ready  to  cry  out.  Sacrilege  I  and  let  loose 
the  anathema  of  the  church,  upon  the  head  of  the  wight,  un- 
qualified, who  shall  be  found  with  a  foot  upon,  even  its  margin*. 
But  it  is  also  known,  that  there  have  been  many  creeds,  even 
among  Christians,  varying  from  each  other— 'that  in  fact,  the 
Episcopalians  of  the  United  States,  have  left  out  of  their  arti- 
cles of  faith,  the  creed  of  Athenasius,  into  which,  as  the  least 
rational,  this  examination  has  been  directed;  that  yet,  how- 
ever, they  have  two;  9ither,  they  say,  or  seem  to  say,  is  good 
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Enough:  notwitlistanding,  if  material  at  all,  they  are  very 
materially  different.  As  then,  men  become  enlightenefl,  re- 
formation is  expected;  and,  what  is  another  consideration,  of 
no  little  import,  if  those  who  assume  the  office  of  teachers  of 
religion,  do  not  examine,  and  re-examine,  their  theories,  and 
what  is  more,  reform  them,  on  principles  conforming,  to  just 
and  correct  rules  of  reason,  founded  on  common  sense,  and 
the  obvious  nature  and  office  of  the  moral  perceptions  of  man- 
kind, it  will  be  done  for  them;  and  with  less  restraint, possibly, 
than  utility  might  require. 

Yet,  however,  this  brief,  and  of  necessity,  imperfect,  essay 
towards  exploding  errors  of  theory,  as  more  or  less,  influencing 
practice,  would  not  have  been  hazarded,  without  the  most 
entire  conviction,  that  there  is  not  an  argument  advanced,  nor 
a  principle  contended  for,  which  is  not  amply  supported,  by 
the  sacred  scriptures  themselves.  Are  there  conflicting  scrip- 
tures ?  Then  reason,  found^ed  on  analogy,  and  the  known  nature 
of  things,  must  decide. 

Is  it  proposed  to  shew,  that  the  Son,  is  not  the  Father? — 
The  terms  themselves,  denoting  the  relation  between  them, 
establish  that  they  are  different;  and  therefore,  of  necessity, 
not  the  same.    Which  ic  the  result,  proposed  to  be  shewn. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  Son,  is  not  equal  to  the  Father — 
the  terms,  resolved  into  God,  the  Creator,  in  the  place  of  the 
Father;  and  the  Son,  created,  or  begotten,  by  God;  establiihes 
the  proposition;  when  the  term  equal,  is  applied  to  the  two. 
For  things,  equal  to  one  another,  are  equal  to  a  common 
standard.  But  what  common  standard,  will  equally  fit  the  two, 
'  in  all  points?  Suppose,  eternity  is  selected.  Then,  the  Father, 
measuring  existence  with  eternity,  must  have  existed  before 
the  Son;  who,  whether  created,  or  begotten,  must  have  began 
to  exist,  after  his  Creator,  or  Father;  therefore  he  is  not  equal, 
or  coeval,  in  existence,  with  his  Father. 

Take  power,  as  the  criterion,  the  Father  is  uncreated,  and 
inherently  possessed  of  all  power;  that  of  creating,  or  beg^ting 
the  SoD;  being  one,  of  no  inferior,  potency,  or  cliect;  while  the 
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Son,  as  he  himself  said,  and  as  otherwise,  must  be  adaiitted^ 
derived  all  his  power,  from  the  Father;  he  being  tlie  one  om- 
nipotent, and  only  God,  of  the  universe. 

This  idea,  is  the  more  important,  as  it  is  the  foundation  oC 
all  true  religion,  and  all  sound  morality. 

Forv  what  is  true  religion,  but  the  reoognition,  reverence, 
and  worship,  of  the  one  Supreme  Beings  in  that  mode,  taught 
by  enlightened  reason,  or  manifested,  by  particular  revelation? 
^he  Christian  religion,  is  of  the  latter  kind»  Having  i(s  foun- 
dation, nevertheless,  in  the  belief,  a.nd  worship,  of  the  one  true 
God,  through  the  mediator,  Christ,  ^Hbe  Anointed,  or  chosen 
Saviour;"  or  the  medium  of  salvation,  to  fallible,  and  sinful 
men.  The  true  christian,  therefore,  worships  God  through 
Christ.  But  were  Christ,  God — then  were  there  no  Christ, 
nor  any  other  God,  worshipped.  For  Christ  has,himsclf,  said,, 
"No  man  can  serve  two  masters.'* 

To  confirm  the  foregoing  arguments,  and  to  ascertain  with 
the  greater  certaiaty,  who  the  master  is,  reference  is  made  to 
the  prayer,  given  as  a  form  for  use,  by  Christ  himself.  And 
that  will  ascertain,  whether  he  was  God,  or  God,  in  heaven, 
he  on  earth.  His  words  are— "Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven, 
hallowed  be  thy  name;  thy  kingdom  come;  thy  will  be  done  on 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven,'^  &c.:  concluding,  "for  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen."  Now,  is  this  a  faithful  representation?  Can  any 
christian  doubt  its  truth?  or  that  the  Son,  is  inferior  to  the 
Fathe^r? 

T^  manifdd  instances,  in  the  scripture  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  this  doctrine  is  asserted,  or  admitted,  although 
not  to  be  recited  here,  are  referred  to,  as  fall  confirmation. 
The  conflicting  texts  are  to  be  reconciled,  or  rejected,  agree- 
ably to  the  rule  already  laid  down. 

One  of  these,  relied  upon  by  those  who  contend,  that  Christ, 
is  Gdd;  or  a  God,  equal  to  the  real  God;  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Gospel  by  John. 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  the  word  waiiwith  God, 
and  the  word  was  God."    Thp  same  wa^  in  the  beginning  with 
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Gftd.  "All  Ihirigs  were  made  by  him ;  and  without  him  was  not 
tiny  thing  nnade,  that  was  made.  In  him  was  life;  and  the  life 
was  the  light  of  men.  And  the  light  shinetb  in  darkness,  and 
the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not."  There  is  certainly  much 
obscurity  of  meaning  at  least,  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  quo* 
tation;  especially,  if  it  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  person^ 
distinct  from  God.  Is  "the  word,"  a$  therein  used,  to  be  taken 
as  a  proper  name,  or  personal  pronoun?  or  as  a  monosyllable, 
or  a  power,  or  a  voice,  active,  or  passive? 

In  this  sentence,' after  making  "the  word"  appear  to  mean 
some  thingj  or  persoti^  other  than  God,  it  is  affirmed,  that  it 
^'was  God."  Then  if  it  "was  God,"  it  was  God,  and  iio  other. 
For  God  cannot  be  himself,  and  another:  nor, can  another, be 
God.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  irresistible,  that  "the 
word,^'  as  used  in  the  preceding  quotation,  cannot  by  any  cor* 
rect  use  of  language,  mean  any  person;  but  a  quality,  or  attri-* 
bute  of  God.  Suppose  it  to  mean  his  power^  or  a  portion  of  it; 
and  it  has  appropriate  meaning.  Allowing  for  the  free  use  of 
figurative  language,  and  su(^h  allowance  is  to  he  made  to  the 
author;  then  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  chapter,  if  at  all 
reconcileable,  may  be  reconciled.    . 

In  the  14th  verse,  it  is  said:  "And  the  Word  was  made  fleshy 
and  dwelt  among  us,  (and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of 
the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father)  full  of  grace  and  truth." — 
Now,  if  we  take  "the  word"  in  this  sentence,  to  be  the  same  as 
that  used,  and  intended  in  the  first,  which  is  now  done,  and 
add,  th^t  it  "was  made  flesh,"  &c.  we  have  the  idea  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Nor  is  there  any  inconsistency,  in  supposing  a  portion 
of  the  power  of  God,  converted  into  flesh,  by  creation,  or 
generation.  But  what  is  there  in  all  this,  to  prove  that  Christ 
was  equal  to  God?  Certainly  nothing.  For  if  the  proof  is, 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  it  is,  that  he  is  God.  Yet,  that  is 
shewn  to  be  impossible.  And  still  further,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  God,  is  an  original  beingj  Christ,  but  secondary.  For 
John,  himself,  is  a  witness  that  "he  was  made  flesh" — then  he 
had  a  maker — then  he  could  not  be  God,  who  had  no  maker. 
Again,  it  is  said,  in  the  same  verse,  titat  ti)e  Wor4  ^o  naado 
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flesh,  "was  begotten  of  the  Father^' — then  he  was  ndt  God  • 
ht  God  was  not  begotten,  nor  had  he  any  Father.  These 
seem  to  be  obviousarguments,  which  safely  challenge  refutation. 

While  it  is  believed,  that  the  holy  books,  honestly  scanned, 
will  terminate  in  the  same  result.  Nor,  is  the  utility  of  the 
contrary  doctrine,  perceived.  Error  of  opinion,  leads  of  course 
to  error  in  practice*  Revision,  is  therefore  demanded.  Recur 
to  the  books,  consult  the  singleness,  and  simplicity  of  the  object 
and  design  of  religion— the  recognition  and  worship  of  one  God, 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  Universe ;  wKo  oflfers  rewards  to 
virtue,  and  punishments  to  vice,  as  the  primary  inducement, 
to  men  for  performing  their  moral  duties;  as  disclosed  to  them 
from  time  to  time,  by  God,  and  his  agents— the  last  of  whom, 
was  Jesus  Christ;  with  plenary  power,  to  effect  all  the  objects 
ef  his  mission;  himself  partaking  of  a  deep  personal  concern  in 
the  redemption,  and  salvation  of  tLe  whole  human  race ;  to 
whom  was  offered,  or  to  be  offered,  eternal  life,  individually, 
in  all  time,  upon  the  condition  of  believing  him  to  be  the 
Messiah,  or  sent  of  God ;  and  of  repenting  of  sins  committed, 
and  of  leading  righteous  lives,  according  to  his  precepts,  and 
commands,  as  coming  from  God.  While  to  comfort,  and  assure 
his  followers,  in  their  faith,  and  duty,  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
tent  to  them,  as  the  spirit  of  consolation. 

But  because,  a  part  of  mankind,  are  to  be  irendercd  happy 
here,  and  hereafter,  upon  the  Christian  plan — it  is  not  to  be 
inferred,  that  those  who  never  heard,  or  read,  of  it,  are  left 
without  the  means  of  rational  happiness — no:  that  right,  privi- 
lege, and  edacity,  was  conferred  on  the  race,  by  its  creator; 
and  of  which,  the  reasoning  faculty,  possessed  by  its  individuals, 
and  its  operations  on  their  feelings,  is  the  benevolent  evidenx^e ; 
alike  common,  to  God,  and  man:  the  sacred  medium  of  com- 
munication between  them ;  and  like  his  other  gifts  impfoveable : 
therefore  to  be  improved — by  means  of  its  own  suggestions. 
Thus  reason  connects  itself  with  religion  and  morals ;  and  free 
to  act,  in  the  determinations  of  men,  becomes  the  arbiter,  ojf 
their  fortunes,  and  their  fate.  While  he,  to  whom  the  law  has 
joiot  been  given,  is  a  law  unto  him^lf. 
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But  it  is  time  to  terminate  these  speculations — closely  as 
the  J  are  allied  to  government,  and  as  much  as  they  are  a  part 
of  history,  forother  topics,  which  also  claim  attention ;  and  will 
furnish  matter  for  other  chapters;  in  a  second  volume*.      ^ 
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A. 

Off  reviewing  the  preteding  history,  the  articles  of  cottupnct 
appearing  in  page  223^,  and  the  teinporary  provisions  suffi- 
ciently detailed  for  the  purposes  of  general  history,  it  seems 
Tinnecessary  to  republish  the  act  of  1785-6. 

B. 

Extract  from  the  act  of  1^87. 

<^The  convention  shall  be  held  at  Danville  on  the  third 
Monday  of  September  ensuing,  or  v(rhenever  thereafter  a  suffi* 
cient  number  shall  be  assembled*  Five  members  assembled 
shall  be  a  sufficient  number  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and 
.to  issue  writs  for  supplying  vacancies  which  may  happen  from 
deaths,  resignations,  or  refusals  to  act*  A  majority  of  the 
tvhole  shall  be  a  sufficient  number  to  choose'  a  president  and 
other  proper  officers,  to  settle  the  proper  rules  of  proceeding, 
to  authorize  any  number  of  members  to  summon  a  conventioa 
during  a  recess,  and  to  act  in  all  other  instances,  where  a 
greater  number  is  not  expressly  required.  Two-thirdfi  of  the 
whole  shall  be  a  sufficient  number  to  determine  whether  it  is 
expedient  for,  and  be  the  will  of  the  good  people  of  the  said 
district,  that  the  same  be  erected  into  an  independent  state, 
on  the  terms  and  conditions  specified  in  the  act  above  recited: 
Prcrvided^  That  no  vote  shall  be  considered  as  deciding  this 
question  either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  unless  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  to  be  elected  shall  concur  therein. 

''And provided^  That  in  case  two-thirds  of  the  whole  shall  not 
assemble  within  fifteen  days  after  the  day  appointed  for  the 
meeting,  a  decision  in  which  a  majority  of  the  whole  shall 
concur,  shall  be  valid  although  the  number  present  be  le^ 
than  two-thirds  of  the  whole.'- 
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c. 

**Mr.  Brown  made  his  coramunicatioos ;  now  let  us  see.ff 
they  were  correct.  The  applicaition  of  Kentucky  for  admis^ 
sion  into  the  union,  as  a  state,  was  made  when  the  change  of 
the  federal  coDstitution  was  in  progress*  Previous  to  the  3d 
of  J  ily,  1788,  ten  states  had  ratified  the  new  constitution ;  on 
that  day  the  old  congress  declined  the  admission  of  Kentucky, 
and  referred  her  to  the  new  congress,  ahout  to  be  formed. 
Upon  this  Mr.  Brown  insinuates,  that  the  reason  assigned  for 
this  measuVe  is  not  the  true  one;  for  that  would  vanish  with 
the  organization  of  the  new  government,  and  Kentucky  would 
of  course  be  received  into  the  union.  But  Mr.  Brown  says 
therfe  is  another  reason  against  admitting  Kentucky  into  the 
union,  which  will  exist  under  the  new  government.  What  is 
Jhe  inference?  Plainly  this:  those  who  hare  the  power  of 
admi^doB)  act  upon  one  reason,  and  assign  another.  They 
are  insincere,  and  unfriendly — ^and  they  will  continue  so  after 
the  new  government  takes  place.  They  have  rejected  the 
admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  union,  and  they  will  continue 
to  do  so.  Were  these  insinuations  and  opinions  bottomed  on 
feet,  and  correct  observations?  were  they  the  secrets  of  the 
private  conferences  which  Mr.  Brown  held  with  Gardoqui? 
The  experiment  proved,  that  they  were  not  the  former:  the 
probability  is,  that  they,  were  the  latter.  The  new  constitu- 
tion took  effect,  and  Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the  union, 
without  difficulty.'  But  suspicion  had  been  excited,  unfriendly 
sentiments  felt,  and  illiberal  jealousies  entertained,  between 
the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  union.  These  are  the 
necessary  forerunners  of  disunion*  If  we  perceive  in  Mr. 
l^rown  an  end,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  him  preparing  the 
means.  If  he  is  in  favovr  of  the  separation  of  Kentucky  from 
the  union;  we  find  him  setting  the  proper  engines  at  work,  to 
eflect  his  purposes.  Men  who  should  live  in  mutual  confidence 
and  friendship,  were  taught  fo  suspect,  and  to  hate  each  other. 
At  this  stage  in  the  progress  of  intrigue,  what  should  we  expect, 
but  disunion?    Accordingly  we  find  Mr.  Brown  recommending 
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a  deckrafityn  of  independence^  that  is,  a  separation  of  Kentucky 
from  the  parent  state,  and  from  the  federal  union,  in  violation 
of  the  most  sacred  obligations,  and  contrary  to  law,  and  to  the 

constitution. 

"What  are  the  next  objects  with  which  Mr.  Brown  presents 
us  by  his  letter?  A  foreign  nation — a  monarchical  government ; 
a  Spanish  minister — ready  to  receive  us;  and  with  a  proper 
person  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  navigation  for  export,  to  mutual 

advantage. 

"Thirty  thousand  people  were  to  renounce  the  benefits  of 
the  American  union,  with  their  neighbours — their  natural  con- 
nexions— and  their  poHtical  friends — to  forfeit  their  peace; 
and  to  incur  the  terrors  of  civil  war — For  what?  Why  truly 
to  crown  with  success  the  clandestine  and  traitorous  projects 
of  Mr.  Brown — projects  by  which  Kentucky  would  have  been 
put  out  of  the  union,  and  completely  within  the  power  and 
control  of  Spain. 

"The  ostensible  object  was  a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain, 
oi  mutual  advantage  to  Kentucky  and  Spain,  which  was  unat- 
tainable while  Kentucky  remained  a  part  of  the  union.  But 
did  ever  thirty  thousand  people  make  a  commercia}  treaty, 
with  twelve  millions  to  eqiuil  advantage t  Spain,  possessing 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  the  whole  of  one  side,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  other,  would  have  had  the  people  of  Kentucky 
perfectly  within  her  power. 

"Spain  would  have  regulated  the  navigation,  and  the  com- 
merce bfthe  country  at  her  pleasure.  So  says  the  experience 
of  all  ages.  But  Kentucky  could  not  have  retained  her  inde- 
pendence and  enjoyed  the  free  commerce  of  the  Mississippi!! 
What  says  Mr.  Brown?  He  says,  that  Kentucky  could  not 
have  this  commerce  as  a  part  of  the  United  States,  by  reason 
of  commercial  treaties  with  other  powere — that  is,  Spain  had 
treaties  with  other  powers,  which  entitled  them  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  most  favoured  nation.  If  then  Spain  granted  to 
the  United  States  as  a  nation,  the  right  of  export  and  free 
commerce  on  the  Mississippi,  those  other  nations  becan^«e  by 
their  existing  treaties  entitled  to  the  sanje   privileges.  *   And 
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this,  Spain  trould  not  peniiit— -No^  ^PpJy  ^tis  to  Kentuckj 
as  separated  from  the  union,  and  as  an  independent  nation — 
Would  not  a  treaty  made  by  Spain  with  Kentucky^  in  which 
Kentucky  as  an  independent  nation,  should  be  allowed  the 
fi'ee  navigationof  the  Mississippi,  equally  entitle  all  those  other 
nations  with  whom  Spain  had  existing  treaties,  to  the  free 
navigation  also,  as  completely  as  if  the  treaty  had  been  made 
with  the  United  States?  Most  assuredly  it  would.  Most  as;- 
suredly  the  United  States  as  to  Spain  was  but  one  nation. 
Kentucky,  as  an  independent  nation,  could  not  have  been  less 
than  one.  The  same  treaties  therefore  which  prevented 
Spain  from  yielding  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
United  States,  would  equally  prevent  her  from  yielding  it  to 
Kentucky  as  an  independent  states  Mr*  Brown  presents  this 
dilemma — Kentucky,  separated  from  the  union,  was 'not  to  be 
independent  of  Spain:  as  she  was  not  to  have  the  friee  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  but  as  a  dependent  on  Spain^  As  a 
colony,  or  province  of  the  monarchy,  Kentucky  would  present 
no  difficulty,  on  account  of  existing  treaties.  For  Spain  had 
no  treaty  which  restrained  her  from  permitting  her  own  sub- 
jects the  free  navigation  of  the  river. 

''These  considerations  are  well  deserving  the  serious  atten^ 
lion  of  the  people  of  Kentucky.  They  merit  the  closest 
examination.  For  if  there  be  not  a  fallacy  in  them,  they  de- 
monstrate the  most  perfect  conspiracy,  not  only  against  |;he 
United  States,  but  against  the  political  independence  of  this 
country."  - 

D. 

*'That  we  may  have  a  proper  view  of  these  subjects,  I  will 
cite  a  law  of  Virginia,  which  passed  in  1785,  and  which  was 
in  force  in  1788,  entitled  "An  act  punishing  certain  offences, 
and  vesting  the  governor  with  certain  powers." 

"Sec.  1.  Whereas  it  is  the  true  interest  and  policy  of  this 
commonwealth,  that  the  constitution,  sovereignty,  and  inde- 
pendence thereof,  should  at  all  times  be  maintained  and  sup- 
ported, and  it  i^  highly  criminal  in  any  per:on  cf'  persons^  io 
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alienate  the  citizeps  of  the  state  from  their  attachment  and 
allegiance  to  the  same:. 

*'Sec.  2.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Gejieral  Assembly^  &c. 

[For  the  substance  of  this  section,  see  Judge  fttuter's  letter, 
page  295.] 

"Sec,  3,  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  person  who 
shall  attempt  toestabUsh  such  government  by  any  other  means 
than  with  the  assent  of  the  legislature  of  this  commonwcaltii, 
and  in  pursuance  of  such  attempts,  shall  join  with  any  other 
person  or  persons  in  any  overt  act,  for  promoting  such  attcmi  tir, 
or  who  shall  by  writing,  or  advised  speaking,  endeavo'jr  lo 
instigate  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  to  erect,  or  e^i  'J^lish 
8uch  government  without  such  assent  as  aforesaid,  .-  11  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  a  high  crime,  and  misdemeanor,  (  :?  on 
conviction  shall  be  subject  to  such  pains  and  penaii^s  not 
extending  to  life  or  member,  as  the  court  before  wijcin  the 
conviction  s'all  be  had,  shall  adjudge.. 

"Sec.  1.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  case  any  combi- 
nation to  establish  such  government  shall  become  so  powerful 
as  to  obstruct  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  this  comniun- 
'wealth,in  tlie  ordinary  course  of  proceeding,  within  any  county 
or  counties  thereof,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  governor 
with  the  advice  of  the  council,  to  call  out  the  mihtia  of  the  state 
to  suppress  such  combination,  and  to  employ  them  in  the  man- 
Uer  as  he  may  do  by  law  in  cases  of  invasion  or  insurrection." 

"Thus  we  see,  what  was  the  sense  of  Virginia  with  respect 
to  the  erection  odndependent  government  within  her  limits,  and 
without  her  previous  consent  obtained  for  that  purpose.  We 
see  her  sense  of  high  crimes,  and  misdemeanors,  inferior  to 
high  treason.  We  see  that  in  case  any  combination  for  ^■Ivj 
jpurpose  of  establishing  such  government,  had  become  so  po*^  cr- 
ful  as  to  obstruct  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  \  irai-  iaj 
(which  must  have  been  the  case  if  Kentucky  had  been  de-  idivid 
independent,  as  Mr.  Brown  advised,)  that  the  governor  was 
authorized  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  state,  that  ^rect  vaila- 
dium  of  liberty,  and  defence  of  a  free  country,  and  to  lave  om.. 
ployed  it^  as  in  case  oi invasion  or  insurrection.    And  who  can 
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doubt  but  that  the  governor  would  have  done  his  duty?  Who 
can  imagine  that  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  the  United  States, 
would  have  permitted,  peaceably,  a  dismemberment,  of  their ' 
ti^itorj,  and  the  erection  of  a  separate  and  hostile  state,  upon 
their  frontiers?  What  Virginian  was  there  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Cumberland  mountain,  who  would  not  have  been 
roused  by  a  sense  of  the  indignity,  the  injury,  and  the  danger, 
to  tlie  parent  state,  by  permitting  such  a  measure  to  take 
^'iTcct?  It  is  believed  there  was  none.  Hostilities  therefore 
wouM  have  been  the  consequence. 

"Thus  do  we  see  Mr.  Brown,  the  citizen  of  Kentucky,  the 
delegate  in  congress  from  Virginia,  the  confidential  agent  of 
the  people;  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord,  hatching  conspiracy^ 
and  brooding  over  treason,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanisk 
minister  in  New  York. 

"Mr.  Brown  announces  his  return  to  Kentucky;  and  accor- 
dingly, he  attends  the  convention  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1788. 

"He  was  there  called  on  to  give  such  information  respecting 
our  affairs  at  congress,  as  might  be  proper  for  the  convention 
to  know.  He  told  the  convention  tliat  he  did  not  think  himself 
at  liberty  to  mention  what  passed  in  private  conversation  be- 
tween Don  Gardocyii  and  himself,  respecting  the  people  of 
Kentucky ;  but  this  much  in  general  he  would  venture  to  in- 
form the  convention,  "that  provided  we  were  unanimous,  every 
thing  we  could  wish  for  is  within  our  reach." 

"Unanimous  about  what?  Why  in  favour  of  a  declaration  of 
independence.  Mr.  Brown,  in  his  letter  to  Judge  Muter,  had 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  declaration  of  indepe/jdence  would 
tend  to  preserve  unanimity^  and  enable  Kentucky,  to  adopt 
with  effect^  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  pron>ote  the 
interest  of  the  district.  It  was  then,  unanimity  in  the  declara- 
tion of  independence^  which  Mr.  Brown  suggested  as  the  ground- 
work,  for  obtaining  from  Spain,  whatever  we  should  wish. 

"Thus  it  follows  by  unavoidable  inference  and  conclusion* 
from  premise's  furnished  by  Mr.  Brown  himself,  that  he  was 
in   {^\ our ,  of  R  declaration  of  independence — that   is,  in  plain, 
terms,  for  a 'violent  separation  from  Virginia,  and  the  United 
States,  contrary  to  their  assent,  and  to  law. 
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i'No  wonder  J  that  Mr.  Brown  was  cautious  iu  the  conven- 
tion ;  no  i^'onder  that  he  had  qualms,  of  delicacy  as  to  his  priioate 
cwifereTtces  with  Gardoqui ;  he  saw  men  in  the  convention  who 
were  opposed  to  separation  from  Virginia  on  any  terms— he 
caw  others,  and  some  of  the  most  respectable,  who  werer  in 
favour  of  a  legale  and  regular  separation  from  Virginia,  and 
connexion  with  the  union ;  ,ptbers  there  were  indeed,  who 
concurred  wt*h  him,  but  who  were  opposed  by  both  the  other 
classes  ^The  man  who  had  contrived  the  slidingl^iiet  to 
Co!(«ieLM*Dowell,  though  not  always  known  as  an  enemy  to  his 
country^  had  been  remarked  as  a  man  of  caution.  And  if  any 
surprise  should  be  excited  by  his  conduct,  it  must  be,  that  even 
to  his  confidential  friend  Judge  Muter,  he  so  far,  and  so  freely, 
unbosomed  himself.  We  see  a  scheme  formed;  a  system 
developed  for  dismembering  Virginia ;  deserting  the  union  of 
the  states ;  and  forming  a  connexion  with  Spain.  A  connexion, 
too,  which  must  in  its  arrangement  have  degraded  Kentucky, 
to  the  condition  of  a  Spanish  dependency. 

"For,  says  Mr.  Brown,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
until  it  is  fully  understood,  Kentucky  must  declare  herself 
hidependent  of  the  United  States]  for  as  a  part  of  the  United - 
States,  she  never  can  have  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ; 
hy  reason  of  commercial  treaties  existing  between  that  courts  and 
other  powers  of  Europe.  And  why?  Because  those  other  powers 
were  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

"If  therefore  the  United  States  should  be  allowed  to  navigate 
the  rivera  in  a  Spanish  colony,  as  the  Mississippi,  fojt-e«amp]e, 
then  by  virtue  of  th^e  treaiiee^  these -E«ropean  powers,  would 
be  allowed  the  same  right.  And  this  Spain  never  will  permit. 
Well,  how  is  this  difficulty  to  be  gotten  over,  with  respect  to 
Kentucky?  Why,  Kentucky  is  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  Spain,  take  protection  under  her  banners,  and  then  she  may 
navigate  the  Mississippi  as  another  Spanish  subject,  without 
entitling  any  other  nation,  by  any  treaty  to  that  privilege. 
Thus  we  see  the  independence  which  Mr.  Brown  desired,  was 
of  the  Union;  not  of  Spam.  For  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  thing  admitted  to  be  wholly  in  the  power  of  Spain, 
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was  the  great  ostensible  object;  and  the  moving  principle  in 
the  management  of  this  plot.  But  the  last  necessary  mean  of 
attaining  this  navigation,  the  subjection  to  Spain^  was  carefully 
kept  out  of  sight.  It  was  like  the  slip  of  paper  in  Colonel 
M' Dowel Ps  letter.  It  was  not  for  the  sight  of  common  peo- 
ple; it  was  to  be  seen  only,  by  the  favoured  few^  by  those  who 
could  be  confided  hi^  by  those  initiated  into  the  }ioly  mysteries  of 
treachery^  at  home,  Mad  subjugation  abroad*  The  decisive 
step  once  taften — the  declaration  of  independence  once  made- — 
we  Jiave  seen  that  Virginia, and  the  United  States,  were  hound 
by  duty,  and  by  interest,  to  reduce  us  to  our  former  situatiD1^ 
by  all  the  powers  of  government,  and  the  military  force  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose. 

^^Mr.  Brown  was  thought  a  man  of  talents,  a  man  of  sa^ 
gacity,  a  lawyer,  a  politician.  Was  his  plot  but  half  formed? 
Held  he  projected  the  treason^  without  providing  a  retreat 
for  the  traitor?  Had  he  intended  only  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  and  the  disgrace  of  punishment,  for  himself  and  the 
people  of  Kentucky?  This  seems  hardly  probable.  Or, bad 
he  matured  the  whole  scheme  with  Don  Gardoqui;  and  was  it 
this,  which  his  delicacy  would  not  permit  him  to  relate  in  the 
convention?  We  can  hardly  impute  to  Mr.  Brown,  less  than 
an  01  tire  system.  To  say  that  he  would  advise  a  declaration 
of  iudependence,  merely,  without  devising  the  means  of  ren- 
d«  iL.'j^  it  eOectual,  would  be  doing  injustice  to  liis  reputation 
for  poliiical  knowledge,  would  be  degrading  him  in  the  eyes 
of  -ub  fipli^w  citizens,  and  exposing  him  to  common,  at)d  mlgar 
d^  ri^ion.  To  avoid  this,  I  am  constrained  io ^rtttibute  to  him, 
tie  formation  or  adoption  of  a  whole  and  practicable  plan  of 
so;  a  ration:  a  view  of  the  end,  and  of  the  means.  And  in  this 
it  i^  Impossible  to  omit  an  alliance  with  Spain^  on  terms  of  con* 
c  est  ion,  degrading  to  a  free  people*^ 
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